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LABOR 


STK.OX,"LXI^G-  without  any  definite  object,  Luc 
I'   ment,    "when  he  left  Beauclair,  had  taken  the 
to  iBrias,   -wliich  follows  the  glen>  down  which  nms 
little  torrent  called  La  Mionne.     Its  course  runs  bet^ 
two  promontories  formed  hy  the  Monts  Bleuses. 
wben  he  reached  the  Pit — the  name  given  in  that  ni 
laorliood  to  the  steel  and  iron  works  of  Qurignon — h< 
ticed  at  one  angle  of  the  wooden  bridge,  crouching  tin 
against  the  parapet,  two  dark,  miserable  forms.     At 
bis  heart  felt  pity  for  them.    One  was  a  woman  who  b 
ed  very  young.     She  was  very  poorly  clad,  with  her 
half  hidden  in  a  small,  ragged,  woollen  shawl;  the  ( 
was  a  boy  of  about  six,  with  hardly  clothes  to  cover 
His  face   was  pale,  and  he  clung  to  the  woman's  al 
The  eyea   of  both  were  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  wi 
They  were  waiting  there,  motionless,  with  the  hop 
patience  of  despair. 

Luc  stopped  to  see  what  they  were  gazing  at.     It 

almoBt   six   o'clock;  daylight  was  nearly  over — the  ■ 

of   a   damp,   miserable  day  in  the  middle  of  Septen 

Jt  "was  Saturday,  and  since  Thursday  the  rain  had  n 

ceased.       I*  'Vf&s  not  raining  now,  but  a  sharp  wind 

driving  before  it  streams  of  soot,  and  some  ragged  cl< 

through    which  flickered  dim  rays  of  melancholy  yt 

liffht.         The  road,  furrowed  by  rails,  with  its  big 

in^-stones    disjointed  by  the  continual   passing  of 
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ed  carts,  was  now  a  river  of  black  mud ;  all  the  black 
coal-dust  scattered  from  the  coal-pits  near  Erias,  where 
timibrels  were  passing  incessantly,  had  blackened  the  en- 
tire glen ;  coal-dust  came  down  in  black  streaks  on  the  lep- 
rous mass  of  buildings  that  formed  the  works ;  it 
seemed  to  blacken  the  very  clouds  of  steam  and  to  make 
them  look  like  coal-smoke.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the 
very  air  as  if  some  misfortune  were  impending  over  the 
place,  as  if  the  sooty  twilight  boded  some  disaster;  some 
persons  might  have  thought  it  announced  the  end  of  the 
world. 

As  Luc  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  young  woman 
and  the  child,  he  heard  the  boy  aay,  with  tiie  precocious 
air  of  a  little  man : 

"  Listen,  big  sister;  don't  you  think  I  had  better  speak 
to  him  first  ?    That  might  m^e  him  less  angry." 

But  the  woman  answered : 

"  No,  no,  little  brother;  it  is  not  anything  for  children 
to  interfere  with." 

And  then  they  continued  to  wait,  silently,  with  a  look  of 
restless  resignation. 

Luc  looked  at  the  Pit.  He  had  been  there  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  and  as  a  man  who  knew  the  business, 
the  first  time  he  had  been  in  Beauclair,  which  had  been 
the  previous  spring.  And  during  the  few  hours  he  had 
now  been  in  Beauclair,  summoned  by  his  friend  Jordan, 
he  had  heard  something  of  the  frightful  state  of  affairs 
in  that  part  of  the  country:  A  terrible  strike  had  lasted 
for  two  months,  which  had  brought  ruin  on  both  parties, 
the  works  having  suffered  greatly  from  the  stoppage  of 
their  machinery,  while  the  workmen  were  nearly  dead  with 
hunger  and  with  fury  at  finding  themselves  unable  to 
coerce  their  employers.  Only  the  Thursday  before  had 
work  been  resumed,  after  concessions  made  on  both  sides, 
the  terms  having  been  debated  with  great  heat,  and  con- 
cessions from  either  party  extorted  with  much  difficulty. 
The  work-people  had  gone  back  to  work  sullen  and  dis- 
satisfied, like  men  who  having  been  conquered,  are  in- 
dignant at  their  defeat,  and  cherish  in  their  hearts  a  vivid 
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remembrance  of  their  sufferings  and  a  bitter  deaire  to 
ayenge  them. 

Beneath  clouds  of  blacknese  lay  a  dark  mass  of  build- 
ings and  sheds  around  the  Pit.  The  Pit  was  like  a  mon- 
ster who,  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  place,  had  bj 
d^rees  increased  and  multiplied  habitations  round  him 
so  as  to  form  a  little  town.  By  the  color  of  those  build- 
ings it  was  easy  to  trace  the  date  of  their  erection.  They 
were  scattered  over  several  acres.  The  works  employed  a 
thousand  men.  The  blue  slate  roofs  of  the  larger  build- 
ings and  their  many  windows  looked  down  on  the  far  more 
hmnble  buildings  of  an  earlier  date.  Higher  still  might 
be  seen  from  the  road  the  giant  domes  of  the  cementation 
kilns,  aa  well  as  the  tempering-tower,  about  eighty  feet  in 
height,  where  great  guns  were  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
bafc  of  petroleum.  Taller  still,  there  rose  smoking  chim- 
neys, chimneys  of  all  heights  and  sizes — a  forest  of  chim- 
neys— which  mingled  their  own  soot  with  that  of  the 
sooty  clouds,  while  little  exhaust-pipes  shot  out  from  time 
to  time  white  plumes  of  steam — the  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils. Steam  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  monster's  respira- 
tion. The  dust  and  steam  continually  exhaling  from  him 
as  he  worked  seemed  as  if  he  were  sibilating  with  his  labor. 
Then  there  was  the  pulsation  that  took  place  in  his  interior, 
shocks  and  groans  occasioned  by  his  efforts,  the  vibration 
of  his  machinery,  the  distinct  cadence  of  the  shingling- 
hanmiers,  the  heavy,  rhythmic  blows  of  the  great  steam- 
haimner,  that  resounded  like  bells  and  made  the  very 
earth  tremble.  And  nearer,  close  to  the  road,  inside  a 
little  building  where  the  first  Qurignon  had  had  his  forge, 
could  be  heard  the  wild  throbbing  of  two  steam-hammers, 
beating  like  the  pylse  of  the  Colossus,  whose  furnaces 
again  and  again  sent  forth  the  flames  that  consumed  the 
lives  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  reddened  mist  o£  the  closing  day  which  hung 
over  the  Pit,  not  a  single  electric  lamp  had  as  yet  been 
lighted  in  the  yards.  No  light  shone  through  the  dusty 
window  -  panes.  Only,  out  of  one  of  the  great  work- 
Bhops,  a  vivid  jet  of  flame  pierced  through  the  darkness, 
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proceeding  from  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion.  A  master- 
puddler  must  have  opened  the  door  of  his  furnace. 
And  nothing  else,  Jiot  so  much  as  a  apart,  revealed  the 
reign  of  fire  in  this  place — fire  which  was  all  in  all  in  ■ 
this  sad  tovra  darkened  by  men's  weary  toil ;  fire  which 
glowed  everywhere  within  the  ■  place ;  fire  subjugated, 
made  useful  and  obedient,  moulding  iron  as  if  it  were  soft 
wax,  giving  to  man  dominion  over  the  earth  as  it  has  done 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Vulcans  who  mastered  it. 

But  the  clock  in  the  little  belfry,  a  wood«n  structure 
■  surmounting   the   building   in   which   the   manager   and 
clerks  conducted  the  business  of  the  works,   struck  six. 
And  again  Luc  heard  the  poor  boy  saying: 

"  Listen,  big  sister ;  now  they  will  be  coming." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  replied  the  young  woman,  "  only 
keep  quiet."  j 

The  little  movement  that  she  made  to  detain  him  caused 
the  ragged  woollen  shawl  round  her  head  to  be  drawn  a 
little  from  her  face,  and  Luc  was  surprised  to  see  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  features.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty;  her  light  hair  was  in  disorder;  she  had  a  little, 
thin  face,  which  he  then  thought  almost  ugly;  her  blue 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  weeping,  and  her  moutJi  was  color- 
less, with  an  expression  of  suffering.  But  what  a  beau- 
tiful, girlish  form  she  had,  under  her  old  worn  gown  I  and 
with  what  weak  and  trembling  arms  she  pressed  to  her 
side  the  boy  who  was  clinging  to  her  skirts — no  doubt  her 
little  brother;  he  was  as  fair  as  she  was,  with  hia  hair 
ruffled  like  hers,  but  with  a  look  that  seemed  stronger  and 
more  resolute.  Luc  felt  his  pity  for  them  increase,  while 
they,  on  their  part,  sad  and  distrustful,  had  been  grow- 
ing uneasy  at  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  standing 
there  and  looking  at  them  so  persistently.  The  woman  es- 
pecially seemed  embarrassed  by  hia  gaze.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty  •  five,  tall  and  handsome,  with  square 
shonlders  and  powerful  hands ;  his  face  was  full  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  above  its  firm  features  was  a  browr 
straight  but  prominent,  the  forehead  that  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Troment.    The  girl  had  several  times  lowered 
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her  blue  eyes  under  the  glance  of  his  brown  ones,  that 
looked  her  full  in  the  face.  But  at  last  she,  in  her  turn, 
ventured  to  steal  a  ^nce  at  him,  and  then,  perceiving  that 
he  smiled  kindly,  she  drew  back  and  was  .again  absorbed 
in  her  own  unbappiness. 

There  was  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  stir  in  the  Pit,  and 
the  day  gang  began  to  come  out,  to  be  replaced  by  that 
of  night,  for  the  devouring  activity  of  the  monster  was 
never  to  be  suspended;  it  flamed  and  forged  night  and 
day.  The  workmen,  however,  did  not  come  out  rapidly. 
The  greater  part  of  them  had  asked  for  an  advance  upon 
their  wages,  although  work  had  only  recommenced  on 
Thursday ;  but  great  was  the  destitution  of  their  fami- 
lies after  two  months  of  the  terrible  strike.  They  came 
out  at  last  in  little  groups,  or  one  by  one,  with  downcast 
looks,  sadly  and  hurriedly,  witli  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  fingering  the  few  five-franc  pieces,  so  hardly 
earned,  which  were  to  give  feread  to  their  wives  and  little 
ones.    Then  they  disappeared  along  the  dark  road. 

"  Here  he  comes,  sister,"  whispered  the  child.  "  You 
can  see  him  now.     He  is  with  Bourron," 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  bold  your  tongue." 

Two  workmen  bad  just  come  out — two  puddlers.  And 
the  first  one,  walking  with  Bourron,  and  with  his  cloth 
jacket  flung  over  his  shoulder,  was  a  fellow  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  red  hair  and  a  red  beard, 
rather  short,  but  very  muscular,  with  a  snub  nose,  a 
prominent  forehead,  stem  jaws,  and  high  cheek-bones; 
but  he  had  a  pleasant  laugh,  which  made  him  a  fellow  who 
'makes  conquests  among  women.  While  Bourron,  five 
years  older,  buttoned  up  in  his  old  jacket  of  green  cotton 
velvet,  was  a  thin,  dried-up  fellow,  whose  face  was  like 
that  of  a  horse,  with  long  cheeks,  short  chin,  and  squinting 
eyes ;  evidently  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  temper,  easy  to  live 
with,  and  always  under  the  influence  of  some  comrade. 

At  the  first  glance,  when  he  saw  the  sad  forms  of  the 
woman  and  child  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  an 
angle  of  the  bridge,  he  gave  a  shove  with  his  elbow  to  his 
companion, 
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"  See,  Ragu.  There's  Josiue  and  Nanet,  Look  out,  if 
you  don't  wish  they  should  bother  you." 

Itagu,  in  a  rage,  clinched  his  fists. 

"  Devil  take  .the  girl !  I've  had  enough  of  her.  Fto 
turned  her  out-of-doors.  "Now  if  she  tries  to  get  hold  of 
me  again,  you'll  see  what  I'll  do  to  her." 

He  seemed  to  be  rather  drunk,  as  he  usually  was  at  any 
time  when  he  exceeded  his  three  quarts  of  wine  a  day, 
which  he  said  were  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  from  drying  up  his  skin.  And  in  this 
half-tipsy  condition  he  was  quite  disposed  to  boast  to  a 
comrade,  with  what  cruelty  he  could  treat  a  girl  whom  he 
no  longer  loved. 

"  You'll  see.  I'll  drive  her  to  the  wall.  I'm  done  with 
her !" 

Josine,  with  Nanet  clinging  to  her  skirts,  had  timidly 
made  a  few  steps  towards  him.  But  she  stopped  when  she 
saw  two  other  workmen  come  up  to  Ragu  and  Bourron, 
These  men  belonged  to  the  night  shift,  and  were  coming 
from  Beauclair,  The  elder,  Fauehard,  a  fellow  about 
thirty,  though  he  looked  forty,  was  a  man  who  removed 
the  crucibles  from  the  furnaces.  He  was  a  wreck  already 
by  reason  of  this  work ;  his  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
boiled,  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  been  burned  out  of  his 
head,  his  body  was  cooked  and  knotted  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  crucible-fumaces  from  which  he  extracted  the  melted 
metal.  The  other  one,  Fortune,  his  brother-in-law,  was  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  though  he  looked  barely  twelve;  his  body 
was  lean,  his  face  thin,  his  hair  discolored;  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  never  grown  since  he  had  taken  to  work,  and 
as  if  he  were  nothing  now  but  a  mere  human  machine, 
sitting  all  day  by  a  lever  which  set  a  shingling-hammer 
in  operation,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  which  blinded  and 
the  noise  which  deafened  him. 

Fauehard  had  an  old  black  wicker  basket  on  hia  arm, 
and  he  stopped  to  ask  the  two  others  in  his  hoarse  voice : 

"  Did  you  get  through  V 

He  meant,  had  they  been  to  the  desk  to  get  their  pay, 
and  if  they  had  got  an  advance  ?     And  when  Ragu,  by 
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way  of  aoflwer,  clapped  his  band  upon  his  pocket,  where 
some  five-franc  pieces  clinked  together,  he  gave  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

"  Good  Heaven  I  thunder  and  lightning  I  now  I  shall 
have  an  empty  stomach  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  to- 
ni^t  I  shall  perish  with  thirst  unless  my  wife  before 
long  performs  the  miracle  of  bringing  me  my  ration." 

His  ration  meant  four  quarts  of  wine  a  working-day, 
or  night,  and  he  said  that  that  was  but  just  enough  to 
limber  up  his  body,  so  completely  did  the  furnace  dry  up 
all  the  blood  and  water  that  waa  in  him.  He  gave  a 
mournful  glance  at  his  basket,  in  which  was  rolling  about 
only  one  bit  of  bread.  When  he  could  not  get  his  four 
quarts  a  day  it  was  to  him  the  end  of  everything — the  long, 
black  hours  of  suffering  in  the  stifling  labors  of  the  fur- 
nace became  intolerable. 

"  Bah !"  said  Bourron,  reassuringly,  "  your  wife  will 
not  fail  you.  There  is  not  her  equal  for  contriving  to  get 
credit  in  Beauclair." 

Then  all  the  four,  stopping  short  in  the  thick  mud 
.  of  the  road,  became  suddenly  silent,  and  all  bowed  to  some 
one  as  he  drew  near  them.  Luc  saw  coming  along  the  road, 
seated  in  a  little  wheeled  chair,  which  a  servant  was  push- 
ing, an  old  gentleman  with  a  broad  face,  large,  regular 
features,  and  long,  white  hair.  He  recognized  Jerome 
Qurignon — Monsieur  Jerome,  as  everybody  in  that  part  of 
the  country  called  him — the  son  of  Blaise  Qurignon,  once 
a  laborer  in  the  steel-works,  the  man  who  had  founded  the 
Pit  Very  old  now,  and  partly  paralyzed,  he  had  himself 
wheeled  about  thus  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  never  speaking 
a  word.  This  evening,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  works 
on  his  way  to  Querdache,  a  country-place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  his  daughter  lived,  he  made  a  sign  to  his 
servant  to  go  slowly,  and  with  his  eyes,  still  sharp  and 
observant,  he  gazed  for  some  time  at  his  monster  at  work, 
at  the  day  shift  coming  out,  at  the  night  shift  going 
in,  under  the  heavy  mist  that  was  making  the  sky  livid, 
darkened  as  it  was  already  by  passing  clouds.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  manager's  house,  a  square  building  stand- 
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ing  in  a  garden,  which  he  himself  had  had  put  up  forty 
years  before,  when  he  had  reigned  there  as  a  king  and 
88  a  conqueror,  and  had  amassed  millions. 

"  Monsieur  Jerome  is  not  disquieting  himself  as  to  how 
he  shall  get  his  wine  to-night,"  said  Bourron,  with  a  low 
laugh,  lowering  his  voice  at  the  same  time. 

Ragu  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  know,"  be  said,  "  that  my  great-grandfather  was 
the  fellow-workman  of  Monsieur  Jerome's  father.  They 
were  just  two  workmen  who  together  tended  the  fires  in 
this  place,, and  luck  might  just  as  well  have  come  to  Ragu 
as  to  Qurignon.    It's  all  luck — when  it's  not  dishonesty." 

"  Hush !"  whispered  Bourron  again.  "  You'll  get  your- 
aelf  into  trouble." 

The  self-importance  of  Ragu  subsided  suddenly,  and  as 
Monsieur  Jerome,  passing  the  group,  looked  full  at  the 
four  men  with  his  clear  blue  eyes,  Ragu  bowed  again,  with 
the  timid  respect  of  a  workman  who  may,  indeed,  speak 
disrespectfully  of  his  employer,  but  who  has  the  results 
of  a  long  slavery  in  his  blood,  and  trembles  before  his 
sovereign,  who  can  give  him  or  withhold  from  him  every- 
thing he  most  desires.  The  servant  slowly  pushed  the  lit- 
tle carriage  past  the  group,  and  Monsieur  Jerome  disap- 
peared along  the  black  road  leading  into  Beauclair. 

"Bah!"  said  Fauchard,  philosophically.  "He  isn't  so 
happy,  after  all,  in  his  wheeled  chair ;  and,  besides,  if  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  he  can't  have  had  much  fim  lately  the 
way  things  have  been  going.  Every  man  has  his  own 
troubles.  ,  ,  .  Ah !  thunder  and  lightning !  if  Natalie 
would  only  bring  me  my  wine !" 

And  he  went  into  the  factory,  taking  along  with  him 
little  Fortune,  who  had  looked  stupid  and  had  said  noth- 
ing. Their  shoulders,  which  already  had  an  air  of  weari- 
ness, were  lost  to  view  in  the  increasing  darkness  which 
overspread  the  buildings,  while  Ragu  and  Bourron  walked 
on,  and,  each  stimulating  the  other  to  a  debauch,  they 
went  towards  a  cabaret  in  the  town.  It  was  all  right,  they 
thought,  to  drink  and  laugh  a  little  after  the  privation 
they  had  been  going  through. 
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Then  Luc,  who  had  remained  leaning  against  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge,  moved  by  pity  and  curiosity,  saw  Josine 
come  forward  with  trembling  steps  to  bar  the  road  that 
Ragu  was  taking.  For  one  moment  she  had  hoped  that 
he  would  cross  the  bridge  and  take  the  way  to  his  own 
home,  for  that  was  the  direct  road  to  old  Beauclair,  a 
wretched  group  of  sordid  houses  where  most  of  the  work- 
men in  the  Pit  lived.  But  when  she  perceived  that  he  was 
making  for  the  better  part  of  the  town,  she  knew  too  well 
what  was  going  to  happen.  She  saw  him  in  the  cabaret, 
the  money  in  his  pocket  spent  for  drink,  she  foresaw  the 
long  evening  she  must  pass  in  waiting  for  him,  she  and  her 
httle  brother,  faint  for  want  of  food,  shelterless  in  the 
street  in  the  sharp  wind.  And  suffering,  as  well  as  sud- 
den anger,  gave  her  such  courage  that  she  planted  herself 
before  him — she,  so  frail  and  pitiful,  confronted  the  rough 
man. 

"  Auguste,"  she  said,  "  just  think — you  cannot  leave  me 
out-doors  I" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  tried  to  pass  on. 

"  If  you  are  not  coming  back  soon,  at  least  give  me 
the  key.  We  have  been  all  day  in  the  streets.  We  have 
not  eaten  one  mouthful." 

He  burst  out  with  a  laugh. 

"  Leave  me  alone !    Ha !  have  you  done  stopping  me  V 

"  Why  did  you  carry  off  the  key  this  morning  ?  All  I 
aak  is  that  you  should  give  me  the  key.  You  can  come 
back  when  you  like.  .  .  .  But  it  is  dark  night  now.  You 
can't  wish  we  should  pass  it  in  the  streets." 

"  The  key  !■ — the  key !  I  have  not  got  the  key ;  and  if  I 
had  I  would  not  give  it  you.  .  .  .  Just  please  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  had  enough  of  you.  I  won't  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  you.  It  is  too  much  to  have  starved 
together  for  two  months,  and  you  may  go  and  look  for 
me  somewhere  else." 

He  yelled  this  in  her  face,  furiously,  savagely,  and  the 
poor  soul  trembled  at  his  violence  and  at  his  savage  words. 
Yet  she  persisted,  with  the  gentle,  resigned  insistence  of 
those  who  feel  the  earth  opening  beneath  their  feet : 
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"  Oh !  you  are  cruel — cruel !  To-night,  when  you  come 
home,  we  shall  talk  it  over.  I  *ill  go  away  to-morrow, 
if  I  must  But  to-night — to-night — ^you  must  give  me  the 
key."    - 

With  that  the  man  fell  into  a  fury.  He  pushed  her, 
he  £ung  her  on  one  side  with  a  brutal  gesture. 

"  Damn  you  1  Can't  a  man  have  a  free  path  along  the 
road  ?  Be  off  with  you  I  Go  wherever  you  choose !  I  tell 
you  I  have  done  with  you !" 

And  then,  as  little  Nanet,  when  his  big  sister  burst  into 
tears,  came  forward  with  his  air  of  decision,  his  pink 
cheeks  and  his  bemifled  hair,  Eagu  continued : 

"Ah I  there's  that  brat,  now — the  whole  family  for 
me  to  look  after !  Just  stop,  you  rascal,  till  I  give  you 
a  good  kickl" 

Josine  had  quickly  drawn  Nanet  back  to  her  side.  And 
both  stood  silent  in  the  black  mud,  shivering  at  their  for- 
lorn situation,  while  the  two  men  walked  on  and  disap- 
peared in  the  gathering  darkness,  going  in  the  direction 
of  Beauclair,  where  lamps  began  to  be  lighted  one  by  one. 
Bourron,  not  a  bad  man,  had  had  an  impulse  at  first  to 
interfere,  but  being  from  cowardice  under  the  influence 
of  his  jolly,  handsome  comrade,  he  let  things  alone.  And 
Josine,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  asked  herself  if  there 
could  be  any  use  in  following  them,  and  decided,  when 
they  disappeared,  to  give  up  in  despair.  Slowly  she  walk- 
ed after  them,  holding  her  little  brother  by  the  hand. 
They  kept  close  to  the  walls,  taking  all  kinds  of  precau- 
tions, as  if  they  feared  they  might  be  seen  and  beaten, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  hanging  onto  their  tyrant's 
steps. 

Luc,  in  hia  indignation,  came  very  near  flinging  himself 
on  Ragu,  and  pommelling  him  soundly.  Ah  1  what  mis- 
ery may  be  produced  by  labor,  men  changed  into  wolves 
by  overwork,  by  injustice,  by  bread  so  hard  to  earn,  and 
that  must  be  shared  by  other  starving  creatures !  Dur- 
ing the  two  months'  strike  men  had  snatched  crusts 
from  each  other  in  hungry  exasperation ;  daily  quarrels 
had  taken  place,  and  now,  on  the  first  pay-day,  they  rush- 
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ed  to  alcohol,  their  recovered  consolation,  leaving  uu- 
cared  for  the  women  who  had  been  their  companions  in 
their  days  of  suffering — the  lawful  wife  or  the  girl  they 
had  seduced.  And  Luc  thought  over  the  four  years  he 
had  juat  passed  in  a  Paris  faubourg,  in  one  of  those, 
great,  pestiferous  tenement  buildings  where  the  poverty 
of  the  working-man  may  be  encountered  on  every  story. 
What  tragedies  he  had  seen  there,  what  sorrows  had  he 
not  vainly  tried  to  alleviate  I  The  frightful  problem  of 
the  Bufferings  and  degradation  of  wage-earnera  had  often 
come  before  him,  he  had  sounded  to  its  depths  atrocious 
wickedness,  he  had  watched  the  frightful  ulcer  which 
eata  into  society  at  the  present  day,  he  had  passed  hours  of 
generous  anxiety  trying  to  find  out  a  remedy,  but  had  al- 
ways knocked  his  head  against  a  wall  of.  brass — the  bar- 
rier of  existing  realities.  And  now,  the  very  first  even- 
ing that  he  came  to  Beauclair,  induced  to  return  to  it  by 
something  that  had  happened  unexpectedly,  he  was  the 
spectator  of  this  savage  scene,  he  had  beheld  this  sad,  pale 
creature  flung  into  the  street,  to  die  of  hunger,  and  it  was 
the  fault  of  that  all-devouring  monster  whose  intestinal 
£res  he  heard  roaring  in  the  Pit  and  escaping  in  black 
smoke  under  a  gloomy  sky. 

A  sharp  wind  blew  past  him;  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  the  wind  howled.  Luc  still  stood  on  the  bridge, 
his  face  turned  towards  Beauclair,  trying  to  recognize 
the  country  by  the  faint  light  that  came  from  the  smoke- 
laden  clouds.  On  his  right  was  the  Pit,  whose  buildings 
bordered  the  road  to  Brias,  beneath  him  rolled  the  Mionne, 
while  higher  up  on  an  embankment  to  his  left  ran  the  rail- 
road from  Brias  to  Magnolles.  The  whole  bottom  of  the 
gleu  was  occupied  by  the  works,  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
Mouts  Bleuses  to  the  place  where  the  gorge  grew  wide  and 
opened  out  on  the  immense  plain  of  Eoumagne.  It  was  in 
a  sort  of  estuary,  at  the  spot  where  the  ravine  debouched 
upon  the  plain,  that  Beauclair  had  erected  its  houses,  at 
first  a  miserable  collection  of  dwellings  for  working-men, 
then,  stretching- out  as  the  ground  became  flat,  it  became  a 
little  second  -  class  town,  which  had  its  Prefecture,  its 
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Mairie,  its  court-hoUBe,  and  its  prison,  while  tbe  old 
church,  whose  ancient  walls  were  beginning  to  decay, 
was  placed  right  across  the  road  between  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  The  place  was  the  chief  city  of  the  district, 
but  it  had  a  population  of  barely  six  thousand  soula, 
five  thousand  of  whom  were  poor,  dark  souls,  confined  in 
suffering  bodies,  defonned  and  degraded  by  the  cruel 
labor  of  the  Pit.  Luc  managed,  however,  to  recognize,  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  it  beyond  the  Pit,  the  blast- 
furnace of  La  Crecherie  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  Monts  Bleuaes.  He  could  make  out  its  dark 
outline.  Labor !  labor ! — who  was  to  elevate  it  ?  who  would 
regenerate  labor? — who  would  reorganize  it  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  truth  and  justice  ?  who  would 
give  it  its  all-powerful,  noble  place,  that  it  might  control 
the  world  ?  who  would  cause  the  riches  of  the  earth  to  be 
justly  distributed,  and  thus  realize  among  men  the  hap- 
piness that  is  due  to  all  of  them  ? 

When  the  rain  once  more  ceased,  Luc  began  to  descend 
the  hill  towards  Beauclair.  Workmen  were  still  coming 
away  from  the  Pit ;  he  walked  among  thenL  All  of  them 
felt  a  raging  desire  to  resume  work  after  the  misfortunes 
and  miseries  caused  by  the  strike.  Such  sadness,  such  a 
sense  of  revolt  and  of  powerlessness  to  mend  anything  took 
possession  of  him,  that  he  would  have  quitted  Beauclair 
that  very  evening  but  that  he  feared  to  vex  Jordan.  Jor- 
dan was  the  owner  of  La  Crecherie ;  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress because  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  old  engineer 
who  had  superintended  his  chief  furnace.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  Luc,  begging  him  to  come  at  once  and  look  into 
things  for  him,  saying  he  would  give  him  good  advice 
if  he  would  come.  And  then,  when  the  young  man,  from 
affection  for  the  old  one,  hastened  to  obey  the  summons, 
he  found  on  his  arrival  another  letter  in  which  Jordan  in- 
formed him  of  another  catastrophe,  the  tragic  death  of 
a  cousin  at  Cannes,  which  obliged  him  to  go  there  imme- 
diately. He  would  be  away,  he  said,  for  three  days ;  he 
begged  Luc  to  wait  for  him  till  Monday  evening,  and 
to  take  up  his  quarters  in  a  small  house  in  his  garden, 
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where  he  might  live  aa  if  at  home.  Luc,  therefore,  had 
two  days  more  to  wait  in  that  little  town,  with  nothing  to 
do.  He  had  gone  out  that  evening  to  look  about  him; 
he  had  told  the  servant  who  had  been  charged  to  wait  on 
him  that  he  would  not  be  back  to  dinner,  meaning  to  dine 
in  Bome  cabarei,  for  he  was  always  passionately  desirous 
of  observing  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  liked  to  see 
things  for  himself,  to  comprehend,  and  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. 

New  reflections  came  over  him  as  through  frightful 
wind  and  rain  he  walked  along  in  the  black  mud,  in  com- 
pany with  heavy-footed  workmen,  all  silent  and  self- 
absorbed.'  He  felt  ashamed,  at  length,  of  his  sentimental 
weakness.  Why  should  he  want  to  get  out  of  this  place 
when  here  he  might  find  the  problem,  sharp  and  bitter, 
a  desire  for  whose  solution  seemed  to  haunt  him  ?  He 
onght  not  to  decline  the  combat;  he  would  amass  facts; 
perhaps  he  might  here,  at  last,  discover  the  right  way, 
which  thus  far  he  had  been  looking  for  in  darkness  and 
confusion. 

Son  of  Pierre  and  Marie  Froment,  he  had,  like  his 
three  brothers,  Matthieu,  Marc,  and  Jean,  learned  a 
trade — a  handicraft — in  addition  to  his  especial  studies  as 
an  engineer.  He  could  dress  stones,  he  could  act  aa  an 
architect,  he  could  build  houses,  and,  loving  any  work  in 
his  own  line,  he  had  taken  pleasure  in  Parisian  ship- 
yards. He  knew  nothing  of  the  sorrows  of  the  laborers ; 
lie  dreamed  only  of  fraternally  aiding  to  secure  the  future 
triumph  of  labor.  But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Where  should 
he  make  a  beginning?  How  bring  about  the  uncertain 
Bolution  of  the  labor  problem  that  he  had  at  heart  ?  Tall- 
er and  stronger  than  his  brother  Matthieu,  with  an  open 
coimtenance  like  a  man  of  action,  with  his  high  forehead, 
and  his  quick  brain  always  at  work,  he  had  thus  far  in  his 
life  clasped  only  emptiness  in  his  two  strong  arms,  while  he 
had  felt  so  impatient  to  reform,  to  reconstruct  the  world. 
A  sudden  blast  of  wind  staggered  him,  a  sort  of  hurricane 
which  made  him  shiver.  Could  he  have  been  sent  to  this 
place  as  a   sort  of  Messiah,  led  by  circumstances  over 
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which  he  had  no  coDtrol  into  this  unhappy  comer  of  the 
earth,  with  a  mission  to  bring  it  happiness  and  deliver- 
ance? 

When,  raising  his  head,  Luc  shook  off  these  vague  re- 
Hections,  he  found  himself  in  the  town  of  Beauclair.  Four 
wide  streets  came  out  on  an  open  space,  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  was  the  Mairie,  and  these  streets  cut  the  town 
into  four  almost  equal  parts.  Each  bore  the  name  of 
some  neighboring  city,  towards  which  it  was  the  direct 
way;  on  the  north,  the  street  of  Brias;  west,  that  of  Saint 
Grou;  east,  that  of  Magnolles;  and  south,  that  of  For- 
merie.  The  most  populous  of  these  streets,  and  that  in 
which  at  the  present  moment  there  was  a  great  assemblage 
of  people,  with  many  open  shops,  was  the  Kue  de  Brias, 
and  in  this  he  found  himself.  All  the  shops  were  in  this 
street,  close  to  each  other,  and  they  were  disgorging  that 
evening  a  dark  stream  of  working-people.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  great  door  of  the  shoemaking  establishment 
of  Gourier,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  it  was  thrown  open, 
letting  out  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  workpeople,  among 
whom  were  two  hundred  women  and  children,  Eesidea 
this  establishment  there  were  in  the  side-- streets  the 
Chodorge  factory,  where  they  made  nothing  but  nails; 
the  Hausser  factory,  which  turned  out  every  year  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  scythes  and  sickles;  and  the 
Hiranda  factory,  a  place  which  was  exclusively  for  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines.  All  these  manufac- 
tories had  suffered  from  the  strike  in  the  Pit,  whence  they 
supplied  themselves,  at  wholesale  prices,  with  steel  and 
iron.  Hunger  and  distress  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  the 
lean,  haggard  population  streaming  out  upon  the  muddy 
pavement  looked  at  the  men  from  the  steel  and  iron  works 
with  angry  eyes ;  they  said  nothing ;  they  walked  on  with 
apparent  resignation,  quietly  and  in  close  order.  The 
street  was  black  with  them,  for  there  were  only  a  few  gas- 
lamps  in  the  street,  whose  yellow  flames  flickered  in  the 
wind.  And  what  made  it  more  difficult  to  circulate  was 
that  mothers  of  families,  having  at  last  obtained  a  few 
sous,  were  hastening  to  the  shops  where  provisions  were 
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sold,  that  they  might  give  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  big 
loaf  and,  possibly,  a  little  piece  of  meat  besides. 

Luc  had  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  besieged  city  on 
the  evening  when  the  siege  was  raised.  Gendarmes  were 
going  and  coming  among  the  crowd,  quite  a  number 
of  armed  men  were  in  the  streets,  watching  the  inhab- 
itants, as  if  they  were  afraid  that  some  one  might  re- 
commence hostilities;  that  some  sudden  fury,  roused  by 
the  remembrance  of  past  suffering,  might  lead  to  pillage, 
and  complete  the  town's  destruction.  The  authorities 
and  tbe  tradespeople  had  triumphed,  they  had  got  the 
better  of  the  wage-earners,  but  the  slaves  they  had  put 
down  maintained  so  menacing  a  passive  silence  that  hit- 
temesa  seemed  to  poison  the  very  air ;  the  blasts  of  wind 
roared  of  terror  and  of  vengeance,  and  possibly  even  a 
frightful  massacre  might  occur.  An  indistinct  hum  came 
from  the  passing  crowd,  crushed  indeed  and  powerless,  and 
the  glint  of  a  weapon,  the  stripes  upon  a  uniform  here  and 
there  among  the  groups,  told  of  the  unavowed  fears  of 
the  employers,  who  sat,  lazily,  satisfied  with  their  vic- 
tory, behind  the  thick  curtains  of  their  houses.  The  black 
crowd  of  workmen,  who  had  suffered  hunger,  continued  to 
flow  on,  crowding  each  other,  silent  and  with  bowed  heads. 

As  Luc  continued  his  stroll  and  joined  company  with 
Bome  of  these  groups,  he  stopped,  listened,  and  endeavored 
to  understand.  At  last  he  halted  before  a  great  butcher- 
shop,  thrown  open  to  the  street,  its  gas-jets  flaming  among 
the  ruddy  viands.  Dacheux,  the  master  -  butcher,  a  big, 
apoplectic  -  looking  man,  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
watching  his  goods,  very  eager  to  serve  servants  who  came 
from  respectable  houses,  very  suspicious  when  some  poor 
woman  came  in.  He  had  just  been  watching  from  his 
door  a  tall,  thin,  fair-haired  woman,  who  looked  very  poor, 
very  pale,  and  very  sad.  She  must  have  been  rosy  in  her 
youth,  but  she  had  lost  her  freshness ;  she  held  a  handsome 
boy  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  with  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  arm  she  carried  a  heavy  basket,  out  of  which 
stuck  the  necks  of  four  quart  wine-bottles.  The  butcher 
recognized  her  as  Fauchard's  wife.     He  had  got  tired  of 
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refusing  her  continual  requests  for  credit  on  small  pur- 
chases, and,  when  he  saw  she  was  going  to  enter  his  shop, 
he  stood  in  her  way  at  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  wanting  here  now  ?" 

"  Monsieur  Dacheux,"  faltered  Natalie,  "  if  you  would 
he  so  good —  You  know  that  my  husband  has  gone  back 
to  the  works ;  to-morrow  he  will  have  some  money.  So 
Monsieur  Caffiaux  has  been  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  these 
four  quarts  of  wine,  and  if  you  would  he  ao  very  good, 
Monsieur  Dacheux,  as  to  let  me  have  on  credit  a  little 
bit  of  meat — only  a  little  bit — " 

The  butcher  grew  angry;  he  stormed  at  her,  and  the 
blood  mounted  to  his  face. 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  you,  no  ?  Your  strike  has 
very  nearly  ruined  me.  How  can  you  suppose  I  shall  take 
part  in  helping  you  who  made  it?  There  are  always 
enough  idle  workpeople  who  injure  honest  folks'  business. 
Those  who  don't  work  enough  to  buy  meat,  don't  deserve 
to  eat  any." 

He  was  thinking  of  politics.  He  took  part  with  the 
rich,  with  the  strong.  He  overawed  hia  neighbors ;  he  waa 
ignorant  and  sanguinary,  and  that  word  "  meat "  had, 
when  he  uttered  it,  considerable  importance,  it  became 
aristocratic.  It  waa  holy  meat  to  him,  a  lu.xury  only  to 
be  eaten  by  the  better  classes — when  it  ought  to  have  been 
for  all. 

"  You  have  owed  me  four  francs  ever  since  last  sum- 
mer," he  went  on,  "  I  have  to  pay  what  I  owe — and  I 
do." 

Natalie  fidgeted,  persisted,  and  implored  him  in  pitiful, 
low  tones.  But  something  happened  which  completed 
her  discomfiture.  Madame  Dacheux,  a  little,  ugly,  dark, 
insignificant  woman,  who,  nevertheless,  it  was  said,  suc- 
ceeded in  being  notoriously  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  had 
come  forward  with  her  little  daughter  Julienne,  a  child 
four  years  of  age,  healthy,  fat,  and  fair,  and  always 
merry.  ^Vhen  the  two  children  saw  each  other,  Louia 
Fa^ishard  he.^an  to  laugh,  notwithstanding  hia  poverty, 
while  the  opulent  Julienne,  much  amused,  and  doubtless 
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iaTing  no  precocious  conception  of  soci 
np  to  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  «r  himeelf.     That's 
moment  he  felt  as  if  he  had  found  a  pi  Aes  pa"i8  to  ™ake 
corned  her  with  the  frank  joyousnesa  oPWple  who  want  to 

"  Damn  that  girl  I"  cried  Dacheus 
feeing  this.     "  She  is  forever  runnin^rsene  and  Olympe, 
.  .  Go  and  sit  down  there,  right  awf  tlie  stop  for  them ; 
Then  he  turned  his  wrath  against  jeomplaiaantly  at  the 
back  at  once  to  her  desk,  where  she  i*ead  and  merry  face 
money,  telling  her  that  she  would  <"  _ 
after  her  cash-box,  so  that  she  mig'ariate,"  aaid  handsome 
had  been  two  days  before,  and  he  '  3o°  a^d  brought  him 
self  to  the  people  in  the  shop  coi 
'e  had  not  ceased  to  fume  about  "^  »  ^^^  **>  Ara^e,  ahe 

"  This  was  how  it  happened 
poor-looking  woman  got  in,  and  j  "^7  darling;  you  ahould 
of  the  cash-bos  while  Madame  3 

tde  flies.  ,  .  .  The  thief  could  who  had  felt  ahy  at  firat, 
money  in  her  hand.  And,  IQoae  dear  little  children — 
She  is  in  prison.  ...  It  is  fri-  ^^^  world  ?  If  they  were 
body  will  rob  and  pillage  us, .  ^^  men  do,  to  devour  each 
restore  order."  J,  saying  he  hoped,  all  the 

And  his  auapieioua  eyea  w'  later.  Madame  Mitaine, 
make  sure  that  the  hand  of  nc-»>od  looking  after  them  as 
woman  out  of  employment,  hi'd  drove  down  the  Rue  de 
stand,  as  they  might  have  file  t^ia*  ^^'^  observed  Madame 
round  pot  that  atands  on  thfl'e  boy,  go  up  to  the  baker's 
changer.  orda  that  he  could  not  hear ; 

Luc  saw  Fauchard'a  wife  *"■»  credit,  for  suddenly  Ma- 
butcher  might  call  up  a  ge^e  that  meant  "yes,"  went 
stood  motionless  with  her  litt-  ter  &  large  loaf  of  bread, 
Btreet,  among  the  crowd  gatheP^  i"i  haate,  pressed  close  to 
adorned  with  mirrora  and  a 

opposite  the  butcher-shop,  an  fill  of  auspieion,  had  been 
partly  open,  gave  those  who  ]  opposite,  and  he  cried  out : 
and  of  great  golden  loaves.  do  like  that !  There  have 
lost  in  contemplation,  gazing  a!^°  at  Caffiaux's.  They  are 
Luc,  foi^tting  them,  was  grow 
passing  inaide  the  bakery.  A  who  had  gone  back  to 
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,       .',.',  ttle  boy  of  eight  and  a  little  girl  two 

'■  SonsieTr  Srche*"™'  >  *-»  bWe,  "to,  .t  thirty- 
i^  =„  „^^^         v«„  t'^^"  woman;  all  the  men  in  the  coun- 

^z":!^jz^'i^jrj:T  ^\'°.'  -'^ '-' 

Monsieur  CaffiaM  has"  "''"^  ,?  '"=':  ''?■''"><'.  "/P"™- 
foup  auarts  of  wine  ''  ^  '"°™  "o  •*  »^'''  '"■■  ^e 
Momieur  Dacheux,  V".""'  t™"'Jilg- trough  or  attend- 
bit  of  meat-only  1  lit!'  ""^  ^  '  "  "J  ">»  son   Eva- 

The  butcher  grew  an°  ^f""  "}■}■  '«  and  fair    hke  h.s 
blood  mounted  to  his  fac,'""'  '°  ^"  ^"^  »°<'  "'th  tender 

"  Have  I  not  already  *    , .      .     ,  ,  n      .     , 

very  nearly  ruined  me.  I*°,"n,^'"'7  T,?""',,  ^'"' 
part  in  helping  yon  who^j^  ,0'y"P=>  '"»  O""  taa  no 
enough  idle  workpeople  wh, '  ^.-  ^      ,     . 

ThoTe  who  don't  work  enoi'f  ^«  ^^^^  t*^'"^?-  J«<i  «  b^«<^ 
to  eat  any."  "^  *^  answer,  but  at  length 

He  was  thinkins;  of  poL   .  ,  „     .  , 

rioh,  with  the  strong.  He  0  '?  .f"*".'  ™,  "%  »"  "Sl"  «' 
ignorant  and  sangSinary,  "''."""  ■■  sick  I  cannot  Bend 
when  be  uttered  it,  consid™™^  ?»".  ^"^'^'  "jt'-s- 
aristocratic.  It  was  holy  nf '  ..^''^  »'  J  ""  ■ym'J'g  to 
be  eaten  by  the  better  classei''  "«  «"''  ^  thought  I  had 

"'•Ton  have  owed  me  f„„'™"M«,  »f  lanJ  which  would 

mer,"  he  went  on.  "  I  hav,™""""'  'tj  »»?.  "•"<*  i,'* 
^Q„  s  seed  and  fertilizers.      The 

Natalie  fidgeted,  persisted '"!"'*''=»"7°°?''«',''f  >>ea<l. 
low  tones.      But  something'"*'?';"  ■"'  "u'' *"  °°'7 

her  discomfiture.  Madame  "  »."*  to  eat  as  he  wanted, 
insignificant  woman,  who,  nf ''.""'  '"'  '}•>  """U  .»«»  that 
ceeded  in  being  notoriously  u'  ™''  ''Utrough  this  strike 
come  forward  with  her  litt"  to  know  that  there  were  poor 
four  years  of  age,  health,  ""e"  """o";  Iia™g  eaten  a 
merry:  When  the  two  cb^  *°I'  ™»  *""  of  loaves.  But 
rau.hard  began  to  laugh',  °''"  °™  """Ot  give  away 
while  the  opulent  Juliem  J"™™'  ?»"  ""OW,  that  would 

L)jiiz.iib,Coogle 
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'       Lenlant  assented. 

t  "  Yes,  yes,  every  one  must  look  after  himaelf ,  That's 
right  Things  come  right  when  one  takes  pains  to  make 
them  BO.  But,  all  the  same,  there  are  people  who  want  to 
get  too  much," 
I  Evariste,  who  was  interested  in  Ars^ne  and  Olympe, 
had  left  the  counter  to  do  the  honors  of  the  shop  for  them ; 
and,  like  a  big  boy  of  ten,  he  smiled  complaisantly  at  the 
little  girl  of  six,  whose  big  round  head  and  merry  face 
attracted  him. 

"  Give  each  of  them  a  cake,  Evariste,"  said  handsome 
Madame  Mitaine,  who  spoiled  her  son  and  brought  him 
up  lovingly. 

And  as  Evariste  began  by  giving  a  cake  to  ArsSne,  she 
cried,  with  a  laugh: 

"Oh!  but  that  is  not  gallant,  my  darling;  yon  should 
serve  a  lady  first." 

Then  Evariste  and  Olympe,  who  had  felt  shy  at  first, 
quickly  became  friends.  Ah !  those  dear  little  children — 
is  there  anything  more  lovely  in  this  world  ?  If  they  were 
wise,  they  would  never  grow  up,  as  men  do,  to  devour  each 
other.  And  Lenfant  went  away,  saying  he  hoped,  all  the 
same,  to  bring  the  brown  flour  later,  Madame  Mitaine, 
who  had  gone  to  the  door,  stood  looking  after  them  as 
they  got  into  their  vehicle  and  drove  down  the  Rue  de 
Brias.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  Luc  observed  Madame 
Fauchard,  still  leading  her  little  boy,  go  up  to  the  baker's 
wife.  She  murmured  a  few  words  that  he  could  not  hear ; 
probably  she  was  asking  for  more  credit,  for  suddenly  Ma- 
dame Mitaine,  with  a  gesture  that  meant  "  yes,"  went 
back  into  the  shop  and  gave  her  a  large  loaf  o£  bread, 
which  the  poor  thing  carried  off  in  haste,  pressed  close  to 
her  bosom. 

Dacbeux,  exasperated  and  full  of  suspicion,  had  been 
looking  on  from  the  sidewalk  opposite,  and  he  cried  out: 
"  You  will  get  robbed  if  you  do  like  that !  There  have 
been  some  boxes  of  sardines  stolen  at  Caffiaux's.  They  are 
Htealing  from  everybody." 

"  Bah !"  said  Madame  Mitaine,  who  had  gone  back  to 
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the  entrance  of  her  shop, "  it  is  only  rich  people  who 
are  robbed." 

Luc  slowly  went  down  the  Rue  de  Brias,  walking  along 
in  the  crowd,  which  continued  to  increase.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  terror  in  the  air,  as  if  a  breath  might 
suddenly  stir  to  violence  this  sad  and  silent  crowd  of 
people.  Then,  as  he  reached  the  Mairie,  he  found  Len- 
fant's  cart  there,  standing  at  the  street  corner,  before  a 
hardware-store,  a  sort  of  bazaar  kept  by  Laboque  and  his 
wife.  The  door  being  open  he  heard  vehement  bargaining 
going  on  between  the  peasant  and  the  proprietor. 

"  Ah  1  blood  and  thunder !  You  want  to  sell  every- 
thing at  enormous  prices.  ,  ,  .  Your  spades,  now;  they 
have  gone  up  two  francs!" 

"  Hang  it,  Monsieur  Lenfant,  it  is  all  because  of  this 
cursed  strike;  it  is  not  our  fault  if  the  factories  have 
stopped  work,  and  if  everything  has  been  growing  dear!. 
...  I  am  paying  much  more  for  iron,  and  I  must  make 
something,  you  know." 

"  Make  something ! — yes,  but  you  need  not  double  your 
prices.  .  ,  .  You  will  break  up  your  trade.  One  won't  be 
able,  before  long,  to  buy  a  tool." 

Laboque  was  a  little,  lean,  dried-up  man,  with  the  eyes 
and  the  nose  of  a  ferret,  always  in  motion.  He  had  a  vrife 
as  tall  as  himself,  sharp,  dark,  and  with  a  prodigious  turn 
for  making  money.  Both  had  begun  life  by  attending 
fairs,  carrying  round  in  a  cart  pitchforks,  rakes,  and 
saws.  Ten  years  later  they  opened  a  little  shop,  and  had 
managed  to  enlarge  their  business  from  year  to  year,  un- 
til they  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  largo  estab- 
lishment, carrying  on  a  retail  business  between  the  neigh- 
boring factories  and  their  smaller  customers,  to  whom  they 
sold,  at  a  great  profit,  the  products  of  the  iron-works  in 
the  Pit,  nails  from  the  factory  of  Chodorge,  sickles  and 
scythes  made  by  Hausser,  tools  and  agricultural  machines 
from  the  factory  of  the  Mirandas.  A  gradual  wastage 
of  human  strength  and  hard-earned  money  found  its  way 
into  their  hands,  for  they  were  honest  tradespeople,  who 
only  appropriated  what  was  considered  proper  in  their 
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line  of  business ;  and  every  night  when  they  made  up 
their-  accounts  they  rejoiced  over  the  money  they  had 
amassed  out  of  the  wants  of  people  who,  as  they  said, 
were  rusting  for  want  of  work,  who  were  wasting  their 
energies,  like  the  wheels  of  an  engine,  whirling  round  and 
round  without  advancing  when  it  is  just  going  off  the 
track. 

So,  while  the  peasant  and  the  hardware^man  were  furi- 
onsly  quarrelling  over  a  reduction  of  twenty  sous,  Luc 
again  observed  the  children.  There  were  two  in  the  shop, 
a  big  boy  of  twelve,  Auguste  by  name,  who  had  a  serious 
look  on  his  face  and  was  studying  a  lesson,  and  Eulalie, 
a  little  girl  of  five,  sitting  very  quiet  on  a  little  chair, 
with  a  grave,  kind  look,  as  if  she  were  forming  her  own 
opinion  of  the  people  who  came  in.  From  the  moment 
the  children  entered,  she  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
Arsene  Lenfant,  and  probably  liking  his  appearance,  she 
addressed  him  with  her  little  air  of  condescension.  The 
two  children  were  getting  acquainted  when  a  woman  en- 
tared,  bringing  with  her  a  fifth  child.  She  was  Babette, 
Ihe  wife  of  the  puddler,  Bourron ;  she  was  rosy  and  ro- 
tnnd,  with  a  fund  of  gayety  that  nothing  ever  exhausted ; 
she  was  holding  by  the  hand  her  little  daughter  Marthe,  a 
child  of  about  four,  as  fat  and  merry  as  herself.  At  onee 
she  let  go  her  mother's  hand  and  ran  up  to  Arsene  Len- 
fant, whom  she  appeared  to  have  known  previously. 

Babette's  appearance  cut  short  the  bargaining  between 
the  hardware-man  and  the  peasant ;  they  came  at  once  to 
w  agreement,  saying  they  would  split  the  twenty  sous, 
Babette  brought  back  a  saucepan  she  had  bought  the  night 
before. 

"  It  leaks.  Monsieur  Laboque.  I  found  that  out  the 
moment  I  put  it  on  the  fire.  I  cannot  keep  a  saucepan  that 
kals." 

And  while  Laboque  was  examining  it,  grumbling,  but 
at  last  deciding  to  exchange  it,  Madame  Laboque  was 
qieaking  of  her  children.  She  said  they  were  as  still  as 
two  earthen  pots,  neither  moved  all  day,  one  sitting  in 
lier  little  chair,  the  other  over  his  books.    It  was  clear  that 
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she  and  Laboque  muat  make  money  for  them,  for  they  did 
not  take  after  their  father  and  mother ;  they  would  -never 
make  much  for  themselves.  Without  listening  to  all 
this,  Auguste  Laboque  was  smiling  to  Marthe,  and  Eula- 
lie  Laboque  was  holding  out  her  little  hand  to  Arsene 
Lenfant,  while  the  other  child,  Olympe,  was  quietly 
finishing  the  cake  that  Madame  Mitaine's  little  boy 
had  given  her.  All  that  was  very  pretty,  very  sweet;  it 
seemed  to  brfeathe  a  fragrant  hope  for  the  future  into  the 
midst  of  the  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  of  strife  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  expect  us  to  make  money  if  we 
listen  to  the  stories  like  that!"  resumed  Laboque,  hand- 
ing another  saucepan  to  Babette.  "  There  are  no  more 
good  workmen;  all  slight  their  work — and  you  cannot 
imagine  what  losses  there  are  ,in  a  business  like  oura. 
Anybody  can  come  in  here ;  it  is  like  a  country  fair,  with 
things  exposed  outside  on  the  street.  This  very  afternoon 
we  had  something  stolen." 

Lenfant,  who  was  paying  for  his  spade,  turned  round. 

"  Then  it  is  really  true,  what  I  have  heard  about  every- 
body's stealing?" 

"  What  ? — is  it  true  ?  We  don't  steal,  it  is  other  people 
who  rob  us.  .  .  .  They  have  been  two  months  on  strike, 
and,  having  no  money  to  buy  with,  they  steal  what  they 
can  get.  •  .  .  There — see — in  this  very  house,  not  two 
hours  ago,  I  had  some  knives  and  other  things  stolen.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  of," 

And  he  made  a  sudden  gesture  of  disquiet,  growing  pale 
and  shuddering  as  he  pointed  to  the  street,  now  filled  with 
a  menacing  and  dangerous  crowd.  It  seemed  as  if  he  fear- 
ed a  sudden  attack,  an  attack  that  would  have  bereft  him 
of  everything, 

"  Knives  and  things  of  that  sort,  you  say  ?"  repeated  Ba- 
bette, with  her  habitual  laugh ;  "  they  can't  eat  knives  and 
such  things.  What  do  you  expect  them  to  do  with  them  ? 
.  .  .  You  are  like  Caffiaux,  just  opposite,  who  Is  complain- 
ing that  some  one  has  carried  off  from  his  place  a  box  of 
sardines.    What  street-boy  would  so  much  as  taste  them  ?" 
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She  was  always  happy,  alwaya  sure  that  things  in 
the  end  would  turn  out  well,  "  That  Caffiaux,"  she  aaid, 
"is  a  fellow  that  all  women^ought  to  damn!"  She  had 
just  Been  her  man,  Bourron,  go  into  hia  place  with  Hagu, 
and  she  was  very  certain  that  they  would  bring  out  little 
change  from  a  five-franc  piece  if  they  took  it  in  there. 
But,  then,  it  was  quite  natural  that  a  man  should  want  a 
little  amusement  after  having  gone  through  so  much 
trouble.  And  she  took  little  Marthe  again  by  the  band 
and  went  away  much  pleased  with  her  nice,  new  saucepan. 

"  Now,  don't  you  see,"  Laboque  went  on,  explaining 
matters  to  the  peasant,  "  that  we  need  the  protection  of 
the  soldiers  ?  I  am  for  giving  a  good  lesson  to  these  revo- 
lutionists. We  want  a  stable  government,  which  knows 
how  to  strike  a  blow  and  can  make  what  is  respectable  re- 
spected," 

ILenfant  shook  his  head.  His  good  sense  made  him  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  an  opinion.  He  went  away,  taking 
Arsene  and  Olympe  with  him,  and  saying  to  himself: 

"  I  only  hope  it  will  not  turn  out  ill.  .  .  .  What  things 
these  tradespeople  and  workpeople  are  saying  of  eadi 
other!" 

For  some  minutes  Luc  bad  been  looking  at  Caffiaux's 
saloon,  which  occupied  the  other  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
Brias,  opposite  the  Mairie.  Caffiaux  and  his  wife  had  be- 
gun by  keeping  only  a  little  shop  where  they  sold  gro- 
ceries ;  now  that  shop  had  become  very  prosperous.  It 
exhibited  sacks,  with  their  mouths  open,  boxes  of  pre- 
serves piled  one  upon  another,  arid  every  kind  of  eatable, 
protected  by  nets  from  the  fingers  of  marauders.  Sub- 
sequently, the  idea  had  struck  them  that  they  might  as 
well  set  up  a  wine-shop.  So  they  hired  the  building  next 
door  to  them,  and  turned  it  into  a  saloon  and  restaurant. 
There  they  rapidly  made  money.  The  factories  were 
near  them,  so  was  the  Pit,  and  these  consumed  a  fright- 
ful quantity  of  spirits.  A  constant  stream  of  workmen 
passed  in  and  went  out  of  Caffiaux's  place,  especially  on 
Saturdays,  for  Saturday  was  pay-day.  Many  stayed  till 
late  at  nighl,  got  their  meals  there,  and  did  not  leave  the 
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place  until  they  were  dead  drunk.  Drink  was  their  poison, 
and  its  seller  the  poisoner  who  destroyed  men's  brains 
and  bodies.  Luc  suddenly  thought  he  would  go  in  and 
see  what  was  going  on  there.  It  was  a  very  easy  matter. 
He  had  had  no  dinner,  and  had  intended  to  dine  some- 
where  in  the  town.  How  many  times  in  Paris  had  not 
his  fancy  for  knowing  all  about  the  working-classes,  for 
looking  into  the  causes  of  their  poverty  and  their  suf- 
fering, led  him  to  pass  hours  in  worse  places. 

Very  quietly  he  seated  himself  at  one  of  the  small  ta- 
bles near  the  tin-covered  bar ;  the  room  was  large ;  there 
were  about  a  dozen  workmen  standing  around,  drinking, 
while  others,  seated  at  the  tables,  were  quaffing,  shouting, 
and  playing  cards,  in  clouds  of  thick  smoke  from  their 
pipes,  in  which  smoke  the  gas-jets  seemed  to  make  only 
red  patches.  At  his  first  glance,  Luc  recognized  Eagu  and 
Bourron,  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  talking  excitedly. 
They  had  begun  by  drinking  a  bottle,  then  they  had  or- 
dered an  omelette,  dausages,  and  cheese,  and  after  that  so 
many  quarts  were  drunk  that  both  became  very  tipsy. 
But  what  moat  interested  Luc  was  Caffiaux  himself,  who 
was  standing  near  their  table.  Luc  had  ordered  a  slice  of 
roast  beef  for  himself;  and,  as  he  ate  it,  he  was  listening 
to  the  talk  of  the  proprietor.  Caffiaux  was  a  big  man, 
stout  and  smiling,  with  a  sort  of  paternal  face. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  strikers  that  if  you  had  only  stood 
out  three  days  more  you  would  have  had  your  employers 
at  your  mercy,  tied  hand  and  foot  ?  Q-ood  Heavens !  You 
all  know  that  I  am  with  you — as  indeed  I  am!  Ah! 
yes,  if  you  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  you  would  have 
won  the  strike." 

Ragu  and  Bourron,  much  excited,  tapped  him  on  the 
arm.  Yes — ^yes — they  knew  him  t  They  were  convinced 
he  was  a  good,  true  friend.  But,  all  the  same,  it  was  too 
dreadful  to  keep  on  with  the  strike,  and  it  had  to  come  to 
an  end  some  time. 

"  Employers  will  always  be  employers,"  stammered 
Kagu.  "  So  what  then  ?  We  had  to  accept  their  terms, 
and  then  give  them  as  little  as  we  could  for  their  money. 
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.  .  .  Another  quart,  Caffianx,  and  do  you  help  us  to  drink 
it" 

Caffiaux  did  not  decline.  He  sat  down.  He  was  in 
favor  o£  violent  measures,  because  he  had  observed  that 
his  establishment,  after  every  strike,  grew  more  Nourish- 
ing. Nothing  makes  men  so  prone  to  drink  as  quarrel- 
hng;  a  workman,  when  he  is  exasperated,  is  crazy  for 
liquor;  idleness  and  sullenness  send  many  a  man  to  the 
a^aret.  Besides  which,  he  profited  in  a  crisis  by  being, 
amiable  and  opening  small  credits  with  the  wives  of  his 
customers ;  therefore  he  never  refused  a  man  a  glass  of 
.  hqnor,  being  sure  it  would  be  paid  for  in  the  end,  thus 
securing  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fel- 
low, while  pushing  to  the  last  extremity  of  ruin  the  vic- 
tims of  the  poison  that  he  sold.  Some  people,  indeed, 
said  that  Caffiaux,  with  his  insinuating  manners,  was  a 
traitor,  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  managers  of  the  Pit, 
who  had  orders  to  make  men  talk  by.  dosing  them  with 
poison.  It  was  by  privation  that  the  miserable  wage- 
earner,  without  joy  or  pleasure  in  getting  drunk,  was  first 
led  into  the  cabaret,  and  then  the  cabaret  ended  by  grad- 
ually reducing  him  to  worthlessness  and  min.  CafSaux's 
establishment  was  a  bad  place,  kept  by  a  bad  man,  a  place 
where  he  sold  ruin  and  misery — a  place  which  should  have 
been  rightly  razed  to  the  ground  and  its  ruins  swept  away. 

Luc,  for  one  moment,  had  his  attention  distracted  from 
the  talk  at  the  neighboring  table  by  seeing  the  inner  door 
of  the  grocery  open,  and  a  young  girl,  about  fourteen, 
look  in.  It  was  Honorine,  CafEaux's  daughter,  small, 
dark,  and  delicate,  with  beautiful  black  eyes.  She 
was  never  allowed  to  stay  in  the  cabaret.  She  served 
in  the  grocery,  and  she  now  appeared  only  to  call 
her  mother,  who  was  serving  wine  at  the  counter.  Ma- 
dame Cafiiaux  was  a  large  woman,  smiling  and  motherly, 
while  her  husband  was  smiling  and  paternal.  All  these 
sharp,  selfish  tradespeople  seemed  to  have  handsome, 
healthy  children.  Would  these  children  end  by  becoming, 
in  their  turn,  sharp,  selfish,  and  cruel  ? 

Suddenly   a   sad   sight   appeared    in    this   vile   place. 
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Among  its  poisonous  smells  and  its  thick  smoke,  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  quarrel  which  had  broken  out  at  the 
bar,  Luc  saw  Josine.  She  was  standing  there,  so  smoke- 
enshrouded,  80  absorbed  in  what  she  had  come  to  do, 
that  he  at  first  hardly  recognized  her.  She  must  have 
slipped  into  the  cabaret,  leaving  Nanet  at  the  door.  Trem- 
bling and  hesitating,  she  stood  behind  Ragu;  who  did  not 
see  her,  as  his  back  was  towards  her,  and  Luc  was  able 
for  a  moment  to  observe  how  worn  was  her  once  rosy  face, 
yet  soft  and  sweet,  half  shaded  by  her  ragged  shawl.  But 
one  thing  that  he  had  not  seen  before,  when  he  stood  by 
her  at  the  Pit,  now  struck  him ;  her  right  hand,  which  was  . 
no  longer  holding  her  skirts,  seemed  to  be  bandaged  down 
to  the  wrist,  the  dressing,  probably,  of  some  wound. 

Josine  had  at  last  summoned  up  her  courage.  She  had 
looked  in  at  the  window  and  seen  Ragu  seated  at  a  table. 
She  now  came  forward  with  her  poor,  little,  weak  tread, 
and  put  her  little  girlish  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  But  he, 
insensible  from  drink,  did  not  feel  her  touch,  and'  she  had 
to  shake  him  before  he  turned  round, 

"  By  thunder ! — is  that  you  again  ?  What  have  you 
come  sneaking  in  here  for  V 

He  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  all  the  wine  bot- 
tles and  glasses  rattled. 

"  I  had  to  come,  since  you  will  not  come  home,"  she 
answered,  turning  very  pale  and  half  closing  her  great, 
frightened  eyes,  in  expectation  of  a  brutal  blow. 

But  Ragu  was  no  longer  listening  to  her;  he  was  furi- 
ous ;  he  was  acting  to  a  gallery  of  his  comrades. 

"  I  am  going  to  do  just  whatever  I  please,  and  I  won't 
have  a  woman  spying  upon  me,  do  you  hear  ?  I  am  my  own 
master,  and  I'll  stay  here  just  as  long  as  I  think  proper." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  wildly,  "  give  me  the  key.  At  least, 
don't  let  me  pass  the  night  in  the  streets." 

"The  key! — the  key!"  howled  the  man.  "You  are 
asking,  are  you,  for  the  key  V 

And  in  a  burst  of  savage  fury  he  sprang  up,  seized  her 
by  her  wounded  hand,  and  dragged  her  across  the  room 
towards  the  outer  door. 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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"  Don't  I  tell  you  I  have  done  with  you — that  I  want 
no  more  of  you?  ...  Go  and  see  if  the  key  is  in  the 
atreet !" 

Josine,  sta^ering  and  bewildered,  gave  a  sharp  cry  of 
pain. 

"  Oh !  how  you  hurt  me !" 

By  the  violence  of  his  grasp  the  dressing  on  her  right 
hand  had  been  wrenched  off ;  the  bandage  was  at  once  red- 
dened with  a  large  stain  of  blood,  which  did  not  prevent 
the  man,  who  was  now  beside  himself  with  liquor,  from 
opening  the  front  door  wide  and  pushing  the  woman  into 
the  street.  Then,  when  he  had  come  back  to  the  table, 
and  had  dropped  into  a  chair  before  his  glass,  he  stam- 
mered, with  a  hoarse  laugh : 

"  Ah  I  well — if  one  listened  to  women,  one  would  have 
mighty  little  pleasure !" 

Luc,  now  beside  himself,  and  furious  at  what  he  had 
seen,  clinched  bis  fists,  ready  to  come  to  blows  with  Hagu. 
But  he  bethought  himself  of  the  row  that  would  ensue  if 
be  attacked  those  tipsy  brutes.  Half  stifled  in  this  hor- 
rible place,  he  made  baste  to  pay  for  what  he  had  had  to 
eat,  while  Caffiaux,  who  had  taken  his  wife's  place  at 
the  bar,  tried  to  smooth  things  over  by  eaying,  with  his 
paternal  air,  that,  all  the  same,  some  women  had  no  tact. 
"What  can  you  expect  to  get  out  of  a  man  who  has  drunk  a 
glass  or  two  ?"  Without  answering  him,  Luc  hurried  into 
the  street,  breathing  more  freely  in  the  open  air.  He  look- 
ed round  in  all  directions,  pushing  through  the  crowds,  for 
his  one  idea  when  he  left  the  cabaret  so  quickly  had 
been  to  overtake  Josine,  to  help  her,  not  to  let  her  die  of 
himger,  not  to  let  her  perish  without  shelter  on  this  dark, 
tempestuous  night.  But  in  vain  he  hurried  up  the  Eue 
de  Brias,  and  came  back  to  the  open  space  before  the 
Ifairie,  in  vain  he  forced  hia  way  among  the  groups  of  peo- 
ple; Josine  and  Nanet  had  completely  disappeared.  No 
cloubt,  dreading  pursuit,  they  had  hidden  themselves 
somewhere;  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  the  darkness  seemed 
to  have  swallowed  them  up. 

What  frightful  poverty,  what  execrable  suffering !  and 
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it  all  arose  out  of  labor — labor  misused,  corrupted,  turned 
into  a  vile  fermentation  that  rotted  everything.  And  Luc, 
with  a  bleeding  heart  and  a  brain  seething  with  dark  fore- 
bodings, went  on  walking  in  the  sordid  and  now  threaten- 
ing crowd  which  kept  increasing  every  moment  in  the  Rue 
de  Briaa.  He  again  became  conscious  that  there  was  terror 
in  the  air,  something  indefinable  which  was  felt  by  all  of 
them,  the  result  of  the  recent  class  struggle — a  struggle 
which  had  never  really  come  to  an  end,  but  which,  as 
all  men  knew,  would  recommence  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  resumption  of  work  had  made  peace  only  for  a  time ; 
the  strikers  had  given  way,  but  under  their  resignation 
there  was  a  sort  of  low  growl,  a  silent  thirst  for  revenge. 
They  had  eyes  in  which  cruelty  was  not  extinct,  but  was 
ready  to  fiame  forth  again.  On  both  aides  of  the  street 
were  cabarets  crowded  with  people;  liquor  was  swallow- 
ing up  the  workmen's  pay,  exhaling  its  poison  on  the  very 
air  of  the  street,  while  the  shops  in  which  provisions  were 
sold  were  also  full,  their  proprietors  making  the  iniqui- 
tously  large  percentage  that  retail  dealers  exact  from  the 
scanty  funds  with  which  poor  women  hope  to  feed  their 
households.  Everywhere  the  starving  working-class  was 
being  preyed  upon,  devoured,  or  crushed  under  the  wheels 
of  the  great  social  grinding  machine,  whose  teeth  became 
sharper  when  it  ran  off  the  track.  And  Beauclair,  in  its 
mud,  and  under  its  flaring  gas-lights,  was  full  of  a  crowd 
wandering  blindly,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  towards 
a  precipice — on  the  eve  of  sorue  great  catastrophe. 

In  the  crowd  Luc  recognized  several  persons  whom  he 
had  seen  the  previous  spring,  the  first  time  he  had  been 
in  Beauciair.  The  authorities  were  all  there,  no  doubt 
dreading  some  outbreak.  He  saw  Gourier,  the  mayor, 
walking  with  the  sub-prefect,  Chatelard.  The  former,  as 
a  man  of  property,  felt  uneasy,  and  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  soldiers  called  out;  but  the  other,  with  better 
sense,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
Paris,  thought  it  wiser  to  trust  to  the  gendarmes.  n^ 

Judge  Gaume,  too.  was  there,  and  with  him  was  the 
half  -  pay  captain  Jollivet,  who  was  going  to  marry  his 
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daugHter,  When  they  reached  Laboque's  place  they 
stopped  to  bow  to  the  Mazelles,  former  tradespeople,  who 
had  gained  their  fortune  quickly,  and  had  been  admitted 
into  the  good  society  of  the  little  town.  All  these  people 
talked  in  low  tones  to  one  another ;  they  all  looked  anx- 
ious ;  they  gave  side-glancea  at  the  awkward  workmen  who, 
as  it  was  Saturday,  thronged  the  street.  As  Luc  passed 
near  them  he  heard  the  Mazelles,  like  others,  talking  about 
theft  and  looking  as  if  they  were  asking  questions  of  the 
judge  and  the  captain.  Gossip  on  this  subject  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  telling  about  the  five-franc  piece  taken 
from  Dacheux's  counter,  and  the  box  of  sardines  carried 
oSfrom  the  stall  of  Caffiaux;  but,  above  all,  the  knives  for 
paring  leather  that  had  been  stolen  from  Laboque  led  to 
the  most  discussion.  The  general  feeling  of  fear  spread 
even  among  sensible  people.  Were  the  revolutionists 
anning  ? — had  they  laid  plans  for  a  massacre  that  night, 
that  stormy  night,  when  all  was  so  black  and  dark  in 
Beauclair?  The  miserable  strike  had  disorganized  ev- 
erything. Hunger  had  made  the  poor  unruly,  the  liquor 
Bold  in  drinking-places  made  them  mad  for  loot  and  mur- 
der. And  thus  all  along  the  filthy,  muddy  street,  and 
along  the  greasy  sidewalks,  all  the  poison  and  degradation 
of  labor,  the  labor  of  the  many  used  iniquitously  for  the 
advantage  of  a  few,  streamed  onward — labor  dishonored, 
hateful,  and  accursed,  the  labor  that  entails  terrible  suf- 
fering, besides  theft  and  prostitution,  which  are  its  men- 
Btroua  excrescences.  Pale  girls  passed  by  who  had  been 
workwomen  at  the  factories,  had  there  been  seduced,  and 
then  had  sunk  into  the  gutter ;  now,  sordid  and  unhappy, 
they  would  be  sought  as  companions  by  the  drunken  and 
dissolute.  A  feeling  of  intolerable  pity,  of  revolt,  part 
soger  and  part  grief,  took  possession  of  Luc.  Where  could 
Josine  be  ? — into  what  dark  comer  had  she  shrunk,  with 
little  Nanet  ?  Then  suddenly  there  was  loud  talking  in 
the  street;  a  wave  of  excitement  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  liie  crowd ;  it  became  agitated  and  noisy.  It  almost 
Wemed  as  if  an  attack  were  going  to  be  made  upon  the 
shops;  as  if  the  crowd  had  looted  the  provisions  set  out 
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upon  the  stalls  before  the  -windows.  Gendarmes  came  run- 
ning up,  scampering  to  the  fray ;  there  was  a  noiae  from 
their  heavy  boots  and  the  clink  of  their  sabres.  "  What 
was  it  ?"  "  What  had  happened  ?"  every  one  asked  every- 
body. Questions  fiew  about  in  the  air;  the  terror  in- 
creased ;  the  answers  were  incoherent  and  contradictory. 

At  last  Luc  heard  one  of  the  Mazelles,  who  bad  been 
to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  had  come  back,  say : 

"  It's  a  boy  who  stole  a  loaf  of  bread." 

And  now  the  violent  and  savage  crowd  came  tearing 
down  the  street.  The  thing  must  have  happened  farther 
up  the  Rue  de  Brias,  somewhere  near  Mitaine's  bakery. 
Women  screamed;  an  old  man  fell  down  and  had  to  be 
picked  up.  A  big  gendarme,  running  in  haste  through 
the  crowd,  knocked  down  two  persons. 

Luc,  too,  began  to  run,  carried  away  by  the  general 
excitement.  And  as  be  hurried  on  he  passed  Judge 
Gaume,  who  was  saying,  in  his  slow,  measured  voice,  to 
Captain  Jollivet : 

"  It  is  a  child  who  has  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread." 

This  sentence  was  repeated  everywhere,  accentuated 
by  the  gallop  of  the  running  crowd.  But  there  was  so 
much  crowding  and  pushing  that  nothing  could  be  seen. 
The  shop-keepers,  witii  pale  faces,  standing  in  their  door- 
ways, seemed  about  to  put  up  their  shutters.  A  jeweller 
was  removing  the  watches  from  his  window.  There  was  ' 
a  great  crush  roimd  the  big  gendarme,  who  was  elbowing 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  And  Luc,  near  whom  were 
running  the  mayor  and  the  sub-prefect,  Courier  and 
Chatelard,  again  caught  the  words,  uttered  this  time  with 
a  sort  of  sad  accent  and  a  little  shudder : 

"  It's  a  child  who  has  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread." 

Then  Luc,  who  had  made  his  way  towards  the  bakery  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  gendarme,  saw  him  pushing  forward 
to  help  a  comrade,  a  tall,  thin  man,  who  was  holding 
tightly  by  the  wrist  a  boy  five  or  six  years  old.  Lnc  at 
once  recognized  Nanet,  with  his  light,  touzled  hair,  who 
was  still  holding  his  head  high  with  the  resolute  air  of  a 
little  man.  He  had  just  stolen  a  loaf  from  those  displayed 
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in  the  open  window  of  handsome  Madame  Mitaine.  The 
theft  was  undeniable,  for  Nanet  wae  still  clasping  the 
loaf,  almost  as  tall  as  himself;  and  it  had  actually  been 
this  trumpery  childish  theft  which  had  convulsed  and  ex- 
cited the  whole  Rue  de  Brias.  People  passing  who  had 
seeD  him  take  the  loaf  had  denounced  him  to  the  gen- 
darme, who  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  the  boy  had  disap- 
peared, running  fast  in  and  out  of  the  groups  upon  the 
street,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  gendarme,  who  very 
poBaibly  felt  that  a  storm  was  brewing  that  might  raise  into 
rsTolt  all  the  population  of  Beauclair.  However,  law  and 
order  triumphed,  and  he  brought  back  the  culprit  to  the 
place  where  the  theft  had  been  committed. 

"Here's  the  boy  who  stole  the  bread,"  repeated  many 
Toiees. 

Madame  Mitaine,  much  surprised  by  the  commotion, 
had  come,  like  other  shop-keepers,  to  her  front  door.  She 
was  quite  confounded  when  the  gendarme,  addressing  her, 
said: 

"Here,  madame,  is  the  little  wretch  who  has  just 
nibbed  you  of  this  great  big  loaf." 

And,  shaking  Nanet,  he  tried  to  frighten  him  by  say- 
ing, "  Now,  then,  you  are  going  to  prison.  .  .  .  Say,  why 
did  yon  steal  that  loaf  of  bread  ?" 

But  the  little  fellow  was  not  alsashed.  He  answered 
dearly,  in  hie  flute-like  voice : 

"I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday;  neither 
has  my  sister," 

By  this  time  Madame  Mitaine  had  recovered  herself. 
She  looked  at  the  little  chap  with  her  fine  eyes,  full  of 
indulgent  kindness.  "  Poor  little  mite,"  she  thought, 
"  and  his  sister — where  has  he  left  her  V 

For  one  moment  the  good  woman  hesitated,  and  a  slight 
Mush  reddened  her  cheeks.  Then,  with  the  kindly  smile 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  admired  and  esteemed  by  all  her 
customers,  she  said,  calmly  and  pleasantly : 

"  You  have  made  a  mistake,  gendarme.  He  did  not 
steal  that  loaf,    I  gave  it  to  him." 

The  gendarme  stood  confronting  her  with  his  mouth 
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open,  but  be  did  not  let  go  of  Nanet.  Ten  people,  at 
least,  had  seen  the  boy  take  the  loaf  and  run  off  with  it. 
At  that  moment  Dacheux,  the  butcher,  who  had  run  across 
the  street,  took  part  in  the  affair.  He  was  in  a  furious 
passion. 

"  I  saw  him  myself,"  he  cried,  "  I  just  happened  to 
be  looking  this  way.  He  snatched  the  biggest  one,  and 
then  away  he  ran.  As  sure  as  some  one  stole  a  five-franc 
piece  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  that  people 
have  been  stealing  to-day  from  Laboque  and  Caffiaux,  this 
vermin  of  a  child  stole  that  loaf  from  you,  Madame 
Mitaine.  .  .  .  You  can't  tell  me  he  did  not." 

Still  blushing  for  her  falsehood,  Madame  Mitaine  re- 
peated it.    She  said,  softly : 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  neighbor.  I  gave  the  boy  this 
loaf.    He  did  not  steal  it." 

And  as  Dacheux  grew  very  angry  with  her,  telling  her 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  end  by  having  them  all 
robbed  and  murdered,  the  sub-prefect,  Chatelard,  who,  with 
a  prudent  eye,  had  looked  upon  the  scene,  went  up  to  the 
gendarme  and  made  him  loose  his  grip  on  Nanet,  to  whom 
be  said,  in  a  voice  low  as  a  mute's : 

"  Be  off  at  once,  boy," 

The  crowd  was  beginning  to  murmur  and  grow  angry, 
"  Hadn't  the  baker's  wife  said  she  gave  the  child  the 
loaf  ?  Poor  little  chap ! — not  as  high  as  my  boot,  who  has 
had  nothing  to  eat  all  day."  Shouts  and  hisses  arose,  when 
suddenly  a  voice  of  thunder  rose  above  all  other  noises. 

"  Blood  and  thunder !  is  it  brats  not  six  years  old  who  to- 
day are  to  set  us  an  example  ?  The  child  was  right.  He 
who  is  starving  may  take  anything.  Yes,  everything  in 
these  shops  belongs  to  us,  and  it  is  because  you  are  cow- 
ards that  you  are  starving !" 

The  crowd  was  as  agitated  as  is  water  in  a  pond  when 
a  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  Questions  at  once  were  asked. 
"Who  is  he?  Who  is  he?"  "It  is  Lange,  the  potter; 
it  is  "Lange  t"  Luc  then  saw  in  the  middle  of  groups 
which  were  drawing  back  from  him  a  short,  sturdy  man, 
about  five-and-twenty,  with  a  square  bead  bristling  with 
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black  hair  and  a  black  beard.  His  look  was  that  of  a  ruB- 
tie;  but  his  eyes  were  full  of  intelligence;  he  spoke  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  with  occasional  poetic  flights, 
like  an  unformed  poet,  crying  aloud  hia  dreams. 

"  Food,  money,  houses,  jlothing,  are  all  ours.  We  have 
been  robbed  of  them ;  we  have  the  right  to  take  them  back. 
Not  to-morrow,  but  this  very  evening,  we  ought  to  enter 
mto  possession  of  the  land,  the  mines,  the  factories,  and  all 
Beauclair,  if  we  were  men  enough  to  accomplish  it.  There 
are  not  two  ways;  there  is  but  one;  and  that  is  to  over- 
throw the  whole  edifice,  to  destroy  all  authority  by  the 
axe,  80  that  the  people,  to  whom  everything  belongs,  may 
reconstruct  society." 

He  frightened  the  women.  Men,  alarmed  by  the  ag- 
gressive vehemence  of  his  words,  heard  him  in  silence,  and 
then  drew  away,  apprehensive  of  consequences.  Few  un- 
derstood him.  The  greater  part  were  not  prepared  for 
fmch  revolt;  they  were  too  much  crushed  as  wage-earners. 
What  was  the  use  of  such  talk  ?  They  would  suflEer  from 
hunger  all  the  same,  and  he  would  go  to  prison. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  do  not  dare,"  went  on  Lange,  in 
<  stream  of  contemptuous  raillery.  "  But  there  will  be 
plenty  of  people  who  will  dare,  some  day.  They  will 
blow  up  your  Beauclair,  unless  it  has  fallen  before  that 
liine  of  ita  own  rottenness.  You  have  no  noses ;  you  can- 
not amell,  this  very  night,  how  everything  is  putrid,  and 
all,  like  vile  carrion,  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  All  is 
good  for  nothing  but  for  manure,  and  we  have  no  need  of  a 
great  prophet  to  foretell  a  mighty  wind  which  will  carry 
away  this  town,  and  all  its  robbers,  all  its  murderers — 
I  mean  our  masters.  .  .  .  Let  it  crumble !  let  it  burst ! 
Death  to  it  all,  I  say !" 

The  scandal  became  so  great  that  the  sub  -  prefect, 
Chatelard,  though  he  disapproved  of  interference,  felt  he^ 
mnat  do  aoniething  to  stop  this  address.  Some  one  had  to 
be  arrested.  The  gendarmes  Hung  themselves  on  Lange, 
and  carried  him  off  down  a  side-street  that  was  dark  and 
deserted,  and  there  at  length  their  tramp  was  no  longer 
beard.    The  sub-prefect  was  aware  that  in  the  crowd  that 
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had  listened  to  him  there  was  not  much  sympathy, 
and  was  satisfied  that  any  movement  to  support  him 
had  been  quickly  suppressed.  The  audience  dispersed, 
and  the  crowd  resumed  its  slow  and  silent  procession, 
in  the  black  mud,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other. 

But  Luc  shuddered ;  the  prophetic  threat  of  the  orator 
seemed  to  be  the  sequence  of  all  the  horrible  things  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard  since  dusk  upon  that  day.  So 
much  wickedness  and  misery  seemed  to  call  for  that  last 
catastrophe  which  he,  too,  had  felt  was  brooding  over  the 
horizon,  like  a  revengeful  cloud  which  held  fire  to  bum 
and  blot  out  Beauclair.  He  was  pained,  for  he  had  a 
horror  of  violence.  What! — could  the  potter  be  right? 
Would  nothing  but  violence,  robbery,  and  murder  bring 
back  justice  ?  Quite  overcome  by  these  thoughts,  he  fan- 
cied tiiat  he  saw  pass  before  him,  as  a  vision,  among  the 
bard,  dark  faces  of  the  workmen,  the  pale  countenances 
of  Mayor  Gourier,  Judge  Gaume,  and  Captain  Jollivet. 
Then  camo  the  faces  of  the  two  Mazelles,  pallid  with 
terror;  all  seemed  to  pass  before  him  under  a  glare  of 
gas-light.  The  street  seemed  horrible.  His  one  idea  now 
was  to  administer  pity  and  consolation.  He  would  over- 
take Nanet;  he  would  follow  him  and  find  out  in  what 
dark  comer  Josine  had  found  refuge. 

Nanet  walked  on  and  on,  with  all  the  spirit  he  could 
put  into  his  little  legs.  And  Luc,  who  had  seen  him  run 
off  up  the  Rue  de  Brias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pit,  soon 
caught  up  with  him,  for  the  poor,  dear  child  had  great 
difiiculty  in  getting  along  with  his  big  loaf  of  bread.  He 
held  it  against  his  breast  with  both  arms,  being  much 
afraid  of  dropping  it,  fearing,  too,  lest  some  cruel  man  or 
some  big  dog  might  snatch  it  from  him.  When  he  heard 
the  steps  of  Luc  coming  up  fast  behind  him,  he  was  as- 
sailed by  a  dreadful  fear,  and  tried  to  run.  But,  having 
looked  behind  him,  he  recognized,  by  the  light  from  one  of 
the  nearest  shops,  the  gentleman  who  had  smiled  at  him 
and  bis  sister ;  so  he  felt  reassured,  and  let  himself  be  over- 
taken. 
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"  Shall  I  carry  your  loaf  for  you  ?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Oh  no ;  I'll  keep  it.     I  am  so  glad  to  have  it." 

By  this  time  they  were  on  the  high-road  outside  of 
Beaneiair,  in  all  the  darkness  of  a  heavy,  stormy  sky. 
Far  in  the  distance  they  could  perceive  the  lights  of  the 
Pit;  and  Luc  heard  the  little  footfalls  of  the  boy  going 
pit-a-pat  in  the  mud,  while  he  clasped  the  loaf  more 
tightly  and  raised  it  above  his  head,  that  it  might  not  get 
muddy. 

"Do  you  know  where  you  are  going?" 

"  Oh,  of  course," 

"  Is  it  far  from  here !" 

"  No,  not  very." 

Nanet  had  been  assailed  by  a  vague  fear;  be  walked  on 
more  slowly.  Why  should  the  gentleman  want  to  know  ? 
The  little  man,  who  felt  himself  to  be  the  sole  protector 
of  his  big  sister,  tried  to  be  careful  and  cunning.  But 
Luc,  understanding  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
wishing  to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  friend,  picked  him 
up  suddenly  in  his  arms,  at  a  moment  when  the  little 
fellow,  with  his  short  legs,  came  near  tumbling  into  a 
mud-puddle. 

"  Houp  la !  Look  out,  my  little  man,  if  you  don't  want 
to  butter  your  bread  with  mud." 

This  speech  conquered  little  Nanet,  who  had  felt  the 
genial  warmth  of  those  strong,  brotherly  arms.  He  burst 
into  a  hearty,  childish  laugh,  and  at  once  began  familiar- 
ly to  tutoyer  his  new  friend. 

"  Oh !  thou  art  strong,  and  gentle,  too,"  he  said. 

And  he  trotted  along  beside  this  friend,  without  any 
further  anxiety. 

But  where  could  Josine  have  got  to  ?  The  road  went 
on  and  on.  Luc  fancied  that  he  recognized  Josine  wait^ 
ing  motionless  in  the  shadow  of  every  tree-trunk.  They 
drew  near  the  Pit.  The  blows  of  the  great  steam-hammer 
seemed  to  shake  the  earth,  while  all  around  was  lighted 
by  a  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke,  shot  through  by  electric 
rays.     Nanet,  without  going  past  the  works,  turned  on 
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to  the  bridge  and  crossed  Uie  Mioime,  so  that  Luc  found 
himself  brought  back  nearly  to  the  place  where  he  had 
first  seen  them  that  evening.  Then,  suddenly,  the  child 
started  into  a  brisk  run,  and  Luc  lost  sight  of  him,  but 
he  heard  him  crying  out  with  a  joyous  laugh : 

"  Here,  sister !  Here,  sister !  Just  see  what  I've  got 
for  you !    Isn't  it  grand  V 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  the  bank  went  steeply  down 
to  the  Hionne,  and  a  bench  had  been  placed  there  under 
a  palisade  opposite  to  the  Pit,  which  was  smoking  and 
buzzing  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Luc,  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  nearly  fallen  over  the  palisade,  when  he  heard 
the  boy's  laughter  change  to  screams  and  tears.  He  re- 
covered himself,  and  understood  Nanet's  outcries  when 
he  saw  Josine  lying  on  the  bench  in  a  swoon.  She  had 
come  there,  and  had  dropped  down  faint  with  hunger  and 
Buffering,  She  had  let  her  little  brother  leave  her  alone, 
not  comprehending  what,  with  the  boldness  of  a  street 
gamin,  he  was  planning  to  do  to  aid  her.  And  now,  when 
he  came  back,  he  found  her  as  cold  as  death.  In  despair, 
he  broke  into  great  sobs. 

"  Oh,  sister !  wake  up !  Here  is  something  to  eat.  Eat, 
Bister.     I  have  got  some  bread," 

Tears  came  into  Luc's  eyes.  So  much  misery,  such  a 
frightful  destiny,  such  privation  and  sorrow  to  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  beings  so  helpless,  so  brave,  and  so  interesting ! 
He  ran  quickly  to  the  Mionne,  dipped  his  handkerchief 
in  the  water,  and  came  back  with  it  to  bathe  the  temples 
of  Josine.  Happily  the  night,  bad  as  the  weather  was^ 
was  not  cold.  Then  he  took  the  poor  girl's  hands  in  his 
and  rubbed  them.  At  last  she  sighed.  She  appeared  to 
be  awakening  from  a  hideous  dream.  But  she  had  been  so 
overcome  by  her  long  unconsciousness  that  nothing  seem- 
ed to  astonish  her.  It  seemed  natural  that  her  brother 
should  be  there  with  his  big  loaf,  and  even  that  he  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  tall,  handsome  gentleman,  whom 
she  recognized.  Perhaps  she  fancied  that  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  brought  her  the  bread.  Her  poor,  weak" 
fingers  were  not  able  to  break  the  crust;  he  had  to  help 
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her.  He  broke  the  bread  into  little  bits  and  gave  them  to 
ber  alowlj,  one  at  a  time,  that  ehe  might  not  dioke  herself 
in  her  haate  to  Btill  her  terrible  hunger.  Then  her  tender 
body,  worn  and  pitiful,  began  to  tremble,  and  she  wept 
uncontrollably,  eating  all  tiie  while,  and  moistening  ev- 
ery mouthful  with  her  tears.  She  had  the  voracity,  the 
eagerness,  of  some  half-starved  animal  which  can  hardly 
Bwallow  but  is  in  haste  to  eat  Gently,  with  an  aching 
heart,  almost  beside  himself  with  pity,  Luc  held  her  bands 
and  went  on  feeding  her.  Never  afterwards  could  he  for- 
get that  communion  of  suffering  and  kindness,  that  bread 
of  life  given  to  the  most  miserable  and  attractive  of  Good's 
creatnres. 

Kanet,  in  the  mean  time,  breaking  off  bis  share  of  the 
loaf,  ate  like  a  little  ogre.  He  was  proud  of  his  exploit, 
and  was  much  astonished  to  see  his  sister  crying.  Why 
Bhould  she  cry  now,  when  they  were  having  such  a  feast  ? 
Then,  when  he  had  finished,  quite  amazed  at  having  had 
a  fnll  repast,  he  all  of  a  sudden  fell  against  his  sister  and 
slept  the  happy  sleep  of  little  children  who  go  to 
rest  exchanging  smiles  with  the  angels.  And  Josine, 
pressing  him  to  her  side  with  her  right  arm,  recovered 
herself  a  little  and  leaned  against  the  back  of  the  beuchj 
while  Luc  sat  by  her  side,  unwilling  to  leave  her  there 
iiU  night  with  the  sleeping  child.  He  had  begun  to  com- 
prehend that  if  her  movements  had  appeared  somewhat 
awkward,  it  arose  from  her  wounded  hand,  round  which 
she  had  retwisted,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  bandage  spotted 
with  blood.    He  began  a  conversation  by  asking  her : 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself  V 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  a  machine  for  stitching  women's  boots 
broke  one  of  my  fingers.  It  had  to  be  amputated.  It  was 
all  my  own  fault,  the  assistant  manager  said,  but  Monsieur 
Gourier  made  them  give  me  fifty  franca." 

She  spoke  in  a  somewhat  low  voice,  very  sweet,  and,  it 
seemed  to  him,  with  something  of  shame  in  it  from  time 
to  time. 

"Then  you  worked  at  the  shoe-factory  of  Monsieur 
Qonrier,  the  mayor  V 
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"  Yes,  monsieur,  I  went  into  it  when  I  was  fifteen,  and 
now  I  Bm  eighteen.  My  mother  worked  there  more  than 
twenty  years ;  but  she  is  dead  now.  I  am  quite  alone.  I 
have  nobody  but  my  little  brother,  Nanet,  who  is  six.  My 
name  is  Josine." 

And  she  went  on  to  tell  him  all  her  story,  and  Luc  had 
only  to  put  a  few  questions  to  learn  the  pitiful,  too-com- 
mon history  of  so  many  poor  girls.  A  father  who  went 
off  with  another  woman ;  a  mother  who  remained  with 
four  children  to  support,  and  who  had  had  hard  work 
to  feed  them,  though  she  had  had  the  good-fortune  to 
lose  two  of  them ;  and  when  the  mother  died  of  overwork 
and  anxiety,  the  daughter  became  a  mother  to  the  little 
boy  who  was  left  when  she  was  only  sixteen.  In  her 
turn  she  was  killing  herself  with  work,  without  always 
managing  to  make  enough  to  buy  bread  sufficient  for  both 
of  them.  At  last — it  is  almost  always  the  sad  story  of  aueh 
women — a  seducer  appeared — Hagu,  handsome  and  manly, 
was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  wom- 
en— and  on  his  arm,  alas!  she  used  to  take  walks  every 
Sunday  after  the  dance.  He  made  so  many  promises,  she 
thought  she  was  to  marry  him ;  she  thought  that  she  would 
have  a  nice  little  home  of  her  own,  where  she  could  bring 
up  her  little  brother,  together  with  the  children  that 
might  come  to  them.  Her  only  fault  was  that  she  yielded 
to  him  one  evening  in  the  woods  behind  Guerdache.  She 
herself  had  hardly  known  to  what  she  then  consented. 
That  was  six  months  ago.  She  afterwards  committed  a 
second  fault  in  going  to  live  with  Kagu,  who  after  that 
ceased  to  speak  to  her  of  marriage.  Then  she  had  met 
with  the  accident  at  the  shoe-factory.  She  could  not  go  on 
with  her  work  just  at  the  very  time  of  the  strike,  and  this 
made  Ragu  so  terrible,  so  cruel,  that  he  used  to  beat  her, 
saying  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his  poverty  and  suffering. 
And  so  things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  now 
he  had  flung  her  out  on  to  the  street,  and  would  not  even 
let  her  have  the  key,  that  she  might  go  home  and  sleep 
with  Nanet 

One  thought  troubled  Luc. 
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"  If  you  had  bad  a  child,"  he  said,  "  that  might  have 
attached  him  more  to  ;ou,  and  in  the  end  he  might  have 
married  you." 

She  gave  an  exclamation,  and  made  a  gesture  of 
terror. 

"  A  child ! — ^his  child !"  she  cried.  "  Oh  no !  that  would 
have  been  the  worst  of  all.  ...  As  he  often  used  to  say, 
'  I'll  have  no  string  tied  to  my  paw.'  He  would  not  have 
any  child.  He  took  care  of  that.  .  .  .  His  idea  is,  that  ■ 
when  two  people  take  up  with  each  other,  they  do  so  only 
80  long  as  pleasure  lasts,  and  then,  when  tiiat  is  over, 
good-bye — ^good-night — and  that's  the  end." 

Again  there  was  silence.  They  said  no  more.  The 
certainty  that  she  had  never  been  a  mother,  that  she  never 
would  bear  children  to  that  man,  gave  Luc,  full  as  his 
ieart  was  of  aad  pity,  a  curious  feeling  of  pleasure — a 
sort  of  comfort,  the  reason  for  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Confused  feelings  seemed  to  stir  within  him,  while 
into  the  darkness  and  the  distance  his  eyes  wandered.  He 
tiw  the  gorge  of  Srias  as  he  had  se6n  it  that  evening  in 
Hie  dusk;  now  it  was  all  in  darkness.  The  two  Monts 
Bleuses  rose  up  on  either  side,  with  their  rocks  and  cliffs, 
and  darkness  deepened  round  them.  Behind  him  or  be- 
side him,  every  now  and  then,  he  heard  the  noise  of  a 
train  which  slackened  its  speed,  whistled,  and  stopped  at 
a  station.  Below  him,  at  his  feet,  he  could  see  the  I^ionne. 
Its  waters,  of  an  unwholesome  green,  dashed  up  against 
the  chains  and  wooden  beams  that  held  the  bridge.  Then, 
to  his  left,  he  saw  the  gorge  opening  out  between  the  moun- 
tains and  lost  in  the  great  plain  of  Roumagne,  which 
black  night  and  the  tempest  seemed  to  convert  into  a  dark 
and  shoreless  sea  beyond,  the  shadowy  islet  of  Beauclair, 
which  was  still  lighted — starred,  as  it  were — by  little  gas- 
jets  that  shone  like  sparks.  But  his  eyes  kept  turning  con- 
stantly to  tlie  Pit,  which  he  saw  before  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  type  of  something  savage,  with  its  clouds  of 
smoke,  partially  illumined  by  the  electric  lights  in  the 
yards.  Through  door  openings,  from  time  to  time,  could 
be  seen  the  red  throats  of  the  furnaces,  or  blinding  jets 
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of  fusing  metal  would  start  forth  in  vast  red,  terrible 
flames,  the  fires  of  a  lesser  hell,  which,  devouring  and 
unquiet,  burned  in  the  bowels  of  the  monster.  The  earth 
trembled  all  around.  The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  hammers 
never  ceased,  nor  did  the  roar  of  the  machinery,  nor  the 
powerful  strokes  of  the  great  steam-hammers,  sounding 
like  a  cannonade  heard  from  afar. 

And  Luc,  with  his  eyes  filled  with  all  this,  and  his 
heart  sore  with  pity  as  he  thought  of  the  probable  destiny 
of  Josine,  who  was  seated  beside  him  on  the  bench,  so  for- 
lorn" and  so  forsaken,  seemed  to  hear  in  these  confused 
noises  the  destruction  of  labor — labor  disorganized,  dis- 
honored, and  accursed.  His  evening  stroll  had  ended  by 
his  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  extreme  misery  of 
the  poor  young  creature  beside  him,  the  disasters  every- 
where caused  by  the  strike,  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the 
tradespeople;  all  hearts  and  heads  seemed  poisoned  with 
hate ;  alcohol  seemed  to  have  become  a  necessity  for  men, 
who  wished  to  find  forgetf ulness ;  theft  seemed  to  be  made 
legitimate  by  hunger;  society  was  going  to  pieces  under 
the  weight  of  its  accumulated  wrongs.  And  in  his  ears 
rang  the  voice  of  Lange,  prophesying  the  final  catastro- 
phe which  would  wipe  out  this  Beauclair,  corrupting  and 
corrupted.  Especially  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  pale 
girls  wandering  on  the  streets,  the  wretched  creatures  ao 
common  in  industrial  cities — -the  lowest  class  of  prosti- 
tutes, brought  down  to  that  pass  from  having  been  the 
prettiest  workwomen  in  the  factories.  Would  Josine  ever 
come  to  that  ?  First  seduced,  then  on  the  streets,  then  the 
victim  of  drunkards — making  a  rapid  descent  into  the 
mire.  He  felt  that  she  was  gentle  and  submissive,  one 
of  those  tender,  loving  creatures  that  so  easily  become  the 
prey  of  the  strong.  And  the  thought  of  leaving  her  upon 
that  bench,  of  not  striving  to  save  her  from  so  horrible  a 
destiny,  excited  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  should  die  if  he  did  not  stretch  out  a  hand  of 
brotherly  kindness  to  help  her. 

"  See  here — you  cannot  sleep  upon  this  bench,  you  and 
this  child,"  he  said,     "  That  man  must  take  yon  back  just 
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for  to-night  We  will  see  about  it  afterwards.  .  .  . 
Where  do  joa  live  ?" 

"  Near  here,  in  old  Beauclair,  Rue  des  Trois  Lunea," 

Then  she  explained  to  him  that  Ragu  lived  in  a  houae 
where  he  had  three  rooms.  The  house  belonged  to  hia 
sister,  named  Ad^le.  She  lived  there,  too;  everybody 
called  her  La  Toupe,*  though  no  one  seemed  to  know  ex- 
actly why.  Josine  suspected  that,  if  Ragu  really  had  not 
the  key  about  him,  he  might  have  given  it  to  La  Toupe, 
who  was  a  terrible  woman,  and  very  hard  on  poor  girls. 
But  when  Luc  spoke  of  going  quietly  to  this  fury  and  ask- 
ing her  if  she  had  the  key,  Josine  shuddered. 

"  Oh  no ;  don't  go  to  her.  She  hat«s  me.  ...  If  you 
conld  fall  in  with  her  husband,  now,  who  is  a  good  man. 
.  .  .  But  I  know  he  is  at  work  to-night  in  the  Pit.  He  is 
a  master-puddler,  and  his  name  is  Bonnaire." 

"  Bonnaire  i"  repeated  Luc,  who  thought  he  remem- 
bered the  name.  "  Why,  I  saw  him  last  spring,  when  I 
was  here  at  Beauclair,  I  went  to  the  Pit.  I  talked  a 
long  time  with  him,  and  he  explained  things  to  me.  He 
waa  a  very  intelligent  fellow,  and  he  certainly  seemed  to 
me  a  worthy  man.  ...  It  will  all  be  easy  now.  I  will 
go  at  once  and  talk  over  your  case  with  him." 

Josine  gave  a  cry  expressive  of  ardent  gratitude.  She 
was  trembling  all  over;  her  poor  hands  were  clasped  in 
an  effort  to  express  bodily  her  thankfulness, 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  how  good  you  are !  and  how  much  I 
thank  you  I" 

A  red  gleam  came  from  the  Pit,  which  enabled  Luc  to 
Bee  her  as  she  sat  there  bareheaded,  the  ragged  woollen 
shawl  having  fallen  on  her  shoulders.  She  was  not  cry- 
ing now;  her  blue  eyes  were  bright  with  tenderness  and 
her  little  mouth  had  recovered  its  youthful  smile.  Sup- 
ple, slender,  graceful,  she  had  kept  a  look  of  childhood  in 
her  face ;  her  expression  was  naturally  open  and  gay.  Her 
long,  light  hair,  the  color  of  ripe  grain,  had  become  un- 
knotted at  her  neck,  and  made  her  look  young,  honest, 

*  One  bold  as  brasi, 
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an^  forsaken.  And  Luc,  struck  by  the  infinite  charm 
there  waa  about  her,  by  degrees  yielded  to  its  influence, 
and  felt  an  emotion  of  astonishment  in  seeing  anything 
BO  womanly  and  lovely  suddenly  emerge  out  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken creature  he  had  first  seen  ill-clad,  frightened, 
and  in  tears.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  such  adoration, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  him  so  confidingly,  feeling  herself 
a  poor  creature  whom  he  had  helped,  and  who  could  not 
but  love  him.  So  good,  so  handsome  he  appeared  to  her, 
so  like  a  god  after  her  experience  of  the  brutalities  of 
Ragu,  that  she  could  have  kissed  his  very  footprints.  She 
stood  before  him  with  clasped  hands,  the  left  one  hold- 
ing the  right,  which  had  been  injured,  its  bandage  still 
spotted  with  blood.  And  a  tie,  very  sweet  and  very 
strong,  was  in  those  moments  formed  between  them,  a 
bond  of  infinite  tenderness  and  of  infinite  affection. 

"  Nanet  will  go  with  you  to  the  Pit.  He  knows  every 
comer  of  it." 

"  No,  no.  I  know  my  way.  .  .  .  Don't  wake  him ;  he 
will  keep  you  warm.  Wait  quietly  here  till  I  come  back, 
both  of  you." 

He  left  her  seated  on  the  bench,  with  the  sleeping  boy, 
in  the  dark  night.  And  as  he  left  her  a  bright  light  illu- 
minated the  cliffs  of  the  Monts  Bleuses  on  fiie  right,  and 
over  the  park  of  La  Crecherie,  where  Jordan's  house  stood. 
Luc  conld  see  the  dark  outline  of  the  blast-fumace  built 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Workmen  were  running  off 
the  molten  metal,  and  all  the  rocks  around  Beauclair  and 
the  roofs  of  its  houses  were  lighted  up  by  it  as  if  by  a 
red  aurora. 
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BONNAIHE,  the  master-puddler,  one  of  the  best  work- 
men in  the  factory,  had  played  a  great  part  in  the 
rasnt  strike.  Having  read  the  Paris  papers,  with  a  jiiat 
appreciation  of  what  they  contained,  and  with  a  heart 
moved  by  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  wage-earners,  he  was 
going  through  a  course  of  revolutionary  instruction,  in 
iflieh  there  were  many  omissions,  to  be  sure,  but  which 
kd  made  him  a  warm  partisan  of  the  system  of  co-opera- 
<m.  Besides,  as  he  often  said,  with  the  good  sense  of  a 
man  both  healthy  and  industrious,  that  dream  was  one 
wliich  would  some  day  be  realized,  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
ill  they  had  to  do  was  to  try  and  obtain  as  much  justice 
M  possible,  that  their  fellow-workpeople  might  suffer  less 
Mtely. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  strike,  it  had  seemed  to 
liim  inevitable.  Three  years  before  the  Pit  had  been 
nearly  wrecked  in  the  hands  of  Michel  Qurignon,  the  son 
of  Monsieur  Jerome ;  then  his  son-in-law,  Boisgelin,  an 
idle,  flashy  gentleman  from  Paris,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Suzanne,  took  it  into  his  bead  to  buy  the  iron 
snd  steel  works,  and  by  the  advice  of  Delaveau,  a  certain 
poor  cousin,  he  invested  in  the  enterprise  what  remained  of 
bis  fortune.  Delaveau  made  a  contract  to  make  the  works 
pay  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested ;  and  for  three 
years,  being  himself  a  good  engineer  and  a  man  of  great 
industry,  he  had  kept  his  promise  by  means  of  first-rate 
organization  and  the  closest  supervision  over  the  small- 
est details  of  the  workshops,  insisting  on  maintaining  the 
'ery  strictest  discipline  among  his  workmen.  One  of  the 
causes  of  Michel  Qurignon's  bad  business  was  a  disaster 
that  befell  the  market  for  metals  in  France,  when  the 
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manufacture  of  rails  and  other  iron  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  ceased  to  pay,  because  of  a  discovery 
in  the  North  and  East  of  a  chemical  process  which  en- 
abled manufacturers  to  utilize  vast  deposits  of  orea  which 
up  to  then  had  been  discarded  as  being  too  impure.  The 
iron  and  steel  works  of  Beauclair  could  no  longer  contend 
against  the  cheaper  rates  at  which  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern factories  sold  their  products.  Kuin  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Even  Delaveau  was  convinced  that  he  must  make 
great  changes ;  must  give  up  the  manufacture  of  rails  and 
frame-work,  which  the  North  and  East  could  furnish  for 
twenty  centimes  (four  cents)  per  kilogramme,  and  confine 
himself  to  smaller  things  which  required  more  skill  and 
care,  or  to  shelJv;  mortars,  and  cannon.  Prosperity  came 
back  to  the  Pit  after  this  decision.  The  money  that 
Boisgelin  put  into  it  brought  him  a  considerable  revenue. 
Only  it  had  been  necessary  to  put  in  new  machinery,  to 
engage  more  skilful  workmen,  men  who  gave  better  atj- 
tention  to  their  work,  and  therefore  required  to  be  bet- 
ter paid. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  strike  was  this  increase  of 
some  men's  salaries.  The  workmen  had  been  paid  by  the 
piece,  so  much  the  hundred  kilogrammes,  and  Delaveau 
himself  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  new  scale  of  wages. 
But  he  wished  to  remain  absolute  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  not  to  appear  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  his 
workmen.  He  bad  made  up  his  mind  on  certain  things, 
and,  being  naturally  arbitrary  and  obstinate,  he  resolved 
to  take  a  firm  stand  as  to  what  he  deemed  his  rights,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  be  just  to  his  people,  though  he  de- 
nounced a  division  of  the  profits  as  a  dangerous  dream. 
He  told  them  that  such  Utopias  could  not  but  result  in 
some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  the  quarrel  between  him 
and  the  little  world  of  workers  over  whom  he  ruled  was 
aggravated  on  the  day  when  Bonaaire  set  on  foot  a 
syndicate  for  defence ;  for  although  Delaveau  was  not  op- 
posed to  long-service  pensions,  life  insurance,  or  insur- 
ance in  case  of  sickness,  nay,  even  a  certain  percentage 
upon  the  sales,  for  he  recognized  that  the  workman  had 
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the  right  to  improve  his  condition,  he  was  violently  op- 
posed to  unions,  to  societies  intended  to  uphold  special  in- 
terests, and  stand  ready  for  united  action.  Thus  the 
strife  b^an.  Delaveau,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  adopted 
a  revision  of  the  scale  of  prices;  he  felt  it  was  time  for 
him  to  take  up  arms  and  to  announce  to  the  Pit  that  it 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Since  he  had  assumed  the  mas- 
tership the  workmen  complained  that  they  had  no  indi- 
vidual liberty.  They  were  closely  watched,  as  to  their 
actions  and  their  very  thoughts,  even  when  they  were 
not  in  the  works.  Those  who  would  consent  to  be  hum- 
ble and  to  flatter  the  manager  —  to  be,  possibly,  spies 
upon  the  others  —  gained  his  favor,  while  those  men 
who  were  proud  and  independent  were  trtated  as  danger- 
ous. And  as  the  chief,  who  by  instinct  was  the  defender 
of  things  as  they  were,  confessedly  desired  to  employ  no 
men  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  the  engineers,  the  fire- 
men, and  the  superintendents  became  very  particular  in 
the  matter  of  obedience,  and  what  they  called  a  good 
spirit  among  the  men. 

Bonnaire,  who  thus  met  with  obstacles  to  his  ideas  of 
justice  and  of  liberty,  naturally  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  dissatisfied  party.  It  was  he  who,  with  a  few 
comrades,  went  to  see  Delaveau  to  make  known  their  de- 
mands. He  spoke  very  frankly  to  him,  put  him  out  of 
temper,  and  they  failed  to  obtain  the  increase  of  salary 
that  they  had  requested.  Delaveau  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  general  strike  in  his  works,  for  workers  in 
metal  are  not  easily  aroused  to  action ;  there  had  not  been 
a  strike  in  the  Pit  for  many  years,  while  they  were  com- 
mon among  the  workers  in  the  coal-mines  of  Brias.  And 
whfen  this  general  strike  took  place,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tations, and,  one  morning,  only  two  hundred  men  out  of 
one  thousand  came  to  work,  and  he  had  to  close  the 
works,  he  became  so  very  angry  that  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  any  terms  with  him.  He  began  by  dis- 
charging Bonnaire  and  all  the  members  of  the  union  when 
their  delegates  ventured  again  to  come  and  speak  with 
him.    He  would  be  master  in  his  own  house,  he  said ;  the 
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quarrel  was  between  his  workmen  and  himself,  and  he  in- 
tended to  settle  it  with  his  men  without  the  intervention  of 
any  league  or  union.  Bonnaire  went  hack  again  to  see 
him,  accompanied  by  only  three  comrades.  But  all  they 
got  was  a  remonstrance,  statements  and  calculations  go- 
ing to  prove  that  the  manager  would  compromise  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Pit  if  he  increased  their  wages.  Money  had 
been  furnished  him,  an  establishment  had  been  given  him 
to  look  after,  and  his  first  duty  was  to  see  that  the  works 
prospered  and  that  the  capital  brought  in  the  interest  that 
was  expected  of  it.  Of  course,  he  would  very  much  wish  to 
be  kind  and  considerate;  but  be  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  therefore  it  was  only  right 
that  be  should  fulfil  bis  engagements,  and  so  manage  the 
business  that  it  should  bring  in  the  most  money  possible. 
The  rest  was  all  a  dream,  a  vain  hope,  a  future  Utopia, 
something  very  dangerous.  And  it  was  after  such  talks 
that  the  disastrous  strike  took  place,  and  lasted  two 
months,  to  the  injury  of  the  wage-earners  as  well  as  to  their 
employers,  aggravating  the  poverty  of  the  workmen,  while 
the  machinery  was  becoming  rusted  and  greatly  injured. 
Then  the'  strike  ended  by  some  mutual  concessions.  Man- 
ager and  workmen  agreed  on  a  new  scale  of  prices.  But, 
a  week  later,  Delaveau  refused  to  take  back  certain  men 
whom  he  called  ringleaders,  among  whom  was  Bonnaire. 
He  was  much  embittered  against  this  man,  although  he 
knew  him  to  be  one  of  his  best  workmen,  sober  and  skil- 
ful. At  last,  however,  he  yielded,  and  took  him  hack  with 
the  others,  though  he  declared  that  this  wag  forcing  hia 
hand,  that  he  was  made  to  do  what  was  contrary  to  his 
conscience,  but  that  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

From  that  day  forth  Bonnaire  felt  himself  on  the  black- 
list of  the  manager.  At  first  he  would  not  accept  a  eon- 
cession  so  offered ;  he  declined  to  return  to  work  with  the 
others.  But  hia  fellow-workers,  who  were  much  attached 
to  him,  declared  that  if  he  would  not  go  back  tbey  would 
still  stay  on  strike;  so  he  gave  in,  that  he  might  not  be 
the  cause  of  a  new  trouble.  His  fellow-workmen  bad  suf- 
fered enough,  he  thought,  and  his  resolution  was  taken; 
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he  would  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice — the  only  sacrifice — 
provided  no  one  else  bore  the  penalty  of  an  only  half- 
won  victory.  That  was  why  he  went  back  to  work  on 
Thursday,  but  with  the  resolution  that  he  would  quit  on 
Sunday,  feeling  that  his  stay  in  the  Pit  was  no  longer 
possible.  He  told  no  one  what  he  intended;  he  had  only 
mformed  the  manager  on  Saturday  morning  that  he 
should  quit  that  evening,  and  the  reason  he  stayed  in  the 
Pit  that  night  was  because  there  was  a  piece  of  work  be- 
gun that  he  wished  to  see  finished.  He  wanted  to  leave 
his  work  honorably. 

Luc  gave  his  name  to  the  concierge,  and  asked  if  he 
could  speak  at  once  with  Bonnaire,  the  master-puddler. 
The  concierge,  with  a  gesture,  signed  to  him  to  go  into  that 
part  of  the  works  where  the  puddlers  were  and  those  who 
worked  at  the  rolling-mill,  at  the  end  of  the  second  court- 
yard to  the  left.  These  yards,  deluged  by  recent  rains, 
were  wretched  places,  with  their  paving-stones  displaced, 
and  their  entanglement  of  rails,  along  which  a  junction 
train  was  passing  from  the  works  to  the  station  at  Beau- 
elair.  Under  the  moonlike  rays  of  the  electric  lights, 
through  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  sheds,  the  tower  for 
tempering  newly  forged  cannon,  the  cementation  kilns, 
and  all  kinds  of  other  conical  constructions  devoted  to 
this  barbarous  worship  of  the  god  of  gain,  a  little  locomo- 
tive was  slowly  moving,  uttering  shrill  whistles,  that  it 
might  not  run  over  any  one.  But  ever  since  Friday  even- 
ing the  shingling-hammers  had  been  deafening.  These  two 
hammers,  located  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  whence  they  thrust 
out  their  heads  like  those  of  some  fierce,  wild  beasts  from 
their  dens,  had  gone  on  with  their  rhythmic  beat,  had  cut 
the  sheets  of  metal  into  lengths,  and  had  drawn  it  out 
into  bars,  with  the  terrible  strength  of  their  iron  teeth. 
The  workmen  who  were  on  the  spot,  who  run  the  metal 
from  the  furnaces,  wore  silent,  speaking  by  gesture,  not 
by  words,  in  this  continual  throbbing  of  everything  around 
them. 

LnCj  after  having  skirted  a  long  building,  where  other 
hammers  were  at  work,  turned  to  the  left  through  the  see- 
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Olid  court-yard,  which  was  littered  with  rejected  pieces 
of  metal,  lying  in  the  mud  until  they  should  he  put  back 
into  the  ameiting-furnace.  Men  were  loading  a  car  with 
a  great  piece  of  machinery,  something  to  be  used  by  a  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer,  which  had  been  finished  that  very 
morning,  and  which  the  little  locomotive  was  to  carry 
away.  And  as  it  steamed  up  whistling,  Luc  had  to  dodge 
it,  and  by  following  a  path  that  seemed  to  lead  between 
the  rails  and  the  smelting-fumaces,  he  found  himself  at 
last  in  a  building  where  there  were  many  furnaces,  many 
puddlers,  and  many  men  to  run  off  the  molten  metal. 

This  building,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  was  never 
silent;  by  day  it  had  a  fearful  hum  of  working  machin- 
ery. But  at  this  time  of  the  night  the  machinery  was  si- 
lent. More  than  half  the  great  place  was  in  utter  dark- 
ness; and,  out  of  ten  puddling  furnaces,  four  only  were 
lighted.  These  were  provided  with  two  hammers  of  less 
power. 

Here  and  there  feeble  gas-jets  wavered  in  the  wind, 
the  light  of  which  was  just  enough  to  show  great  shadows 
in  the  place,  and,  overhead,  immense  smoke-stained  beams 
that  sustained  the  roof  could  be  indistinctly  made  out.  A 
noise  of  splashing  water  could  be  heard  in  the  darkness; 
the  earth  floor,  with  cracks  and  lumps  in  it,  was  in  some 
places  a  sodden  mass  of  fetid  mud,  in  others  it  was  all 
coal-dust,  and  everywhere  it  was  covered  with  rubbish. 
Tlie  whole  place  was  an  example  of  the  filth  and  disor- 
der induced  by  grinding  labor,  labor  without  care,  with- 
out mirth — labor  hated  and  execrated  by  those  engaged 
in  it,  carried  on  in  a  den  full  of  smoke,  black  smuts  fly- 
ing about  in  the  air,  in  a  place  filthy  and  dilapidated. 

In  some  little  sheds  made  of  rough  planks  the  out- 
door clothes  of  the  workmen  were  hung  up  on  nails,  and 
with  them  were  thick  cloth  jackets  and  leathern  aprons. 
This  miserable,  dark  place  was  never  lighted  unless  a 
master-puddler  opened  the  door  of  his  furnace  and  sent 
forth  a  blinding  rush  of  flamo,  which  illumined  the  whole 
dark  building  for  a  moment  like  a  ray  of  light  from  some 
planet  in  the  heavens. 
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When  Luc  presented  himself;  Bonnaire  was  juat  finish- 
ing puddling  two  hundred  kilogrammea  of  the  molten 
iron  which  furnace  and  labor  were  to  convert  into  steel. 
The  whole  operation  took  four  hours,  and  the  hardest 
work  was  the  puddling,  after  the  first  hours  of  waiting. 
Taking  in  both  hands  a  paddle  that  weighed  fifty  pounds, 
the  master-puddler,  in  the  roar  around  him  and  the  blaz- 
ing heat,  went  on  for  twenty  minutes  stirring  the  incan- 
descent mass  upon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Then,  by 
means  of  a  rabble,  he  loosened  the  bottom  of  it,  and  knead- 
ed the  huge  sunlike  ball,  which  he  alonej  with  eyes  inuyed 
to  the  flame,  could  look  upon,  and  the  condition  of  which 
he  knew  according  to  the  color.  When  he  withdrew  the 
rabble,  it  was  red-hot  and  emitted  sparks. 

Then  Bonnaire,  with  a  gesture,  gave  orders  to  his  fire- 
man to  urge  the  fire,  while  another  workman,  an  assistant 
pnddler,  took  up  another  paddle  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
his  turn — pour  faire  un  crochet,  to  use  the  term  employed 
in  the  yards. 

"  Are  you  quite  well,  Monsieur  Bonnaire  ?"  asked  Luc, 
who  now  drew  near  him. 

Bonnaire,  somewhat  surprised,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tiye  by  a  nod  of  his  head.  Dressed  only  in  bis  shirt 
and  a  simple  jacket,  he  looked  very  handsome;  his  neck 
was  white,  his  face  had  grown  pink  partly  from  his  ef- 
forts to  master  the  great  ball  of  iron,  and  partly  from  the 
scorching  necessitated  by  the  work.  He  was  about  thirty- 
five;  he  was  a  fair-skinned  colossus.  His  hair  was  cut 
short;  his  face  was  broad,  calm,  and  massive;  while 
his  large,  firm  mouth  and  his  great  quiet  eyes  indicated 
nprightness  and  kindliness. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  you  remember  me,  monsieur,"  went 
on  Luc,  "  I  saw  you  here  last  summer,  and  had  a  talk 
with  you." 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  replied  the  master-puddler.  "  Tou 
are  a  friend  of  Monsieur  Jordan." 

But  when  the  young  man,  somewhat  embarrassed,  had 
told  him  the  reason  of  hia  visit,  whom  he  had  met, 
what  he  had  seen,  and  how  he  had  found  the  wretched 
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Josine  in  the  street,  and  had  pointed  out  the  kindness 
that  probably  only  he  (Bonnaire)  had  the  power  to  do 
for  her,  the  maater-puddler  became  silent,  and  seemed  in 
his  t»im  embarraaaed.  Both  men  held  their  peace.  There 
was  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the  quick  blows  of  the 
shingling-hammer,  which  did  duty  for  two  furnaces  aet 
back  to  back.  Then,  when  his  voice  could  agaiu  make  it- 
self heard,  Bonnaire  said,  simply: 

"  All  right.  I  will  do  what  I  can.  ...  As  soon  as  I 
have  finished  here — in  three-quarters  of  an  hour — I  will 
go  with  you." 

Luc,  although  rt  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  resolved  to 
wait,  and  he  occupied  himself  by  examining  a  shearing- 
machiue  which  stood  in  a  dark  comer,  cutting  steel  into 
bars  as  it  came  from  the  puddling-furnace,  with  as  quiet 
ease  as  if  it  were  cutting  butter.  Every  time  its  jaws 
closed  a  piece  of  steel  dropped  onto  a  mass  beneath  it, 
which  a  wheelbarrow  was  to  remove  to  the  charging-room 
in  another  part  of  the  building.  There  it  was  formed  into 
charges  of  thirty  kilogrammes,  which  were  carried  to  the 
crucible  -  room.  And  in  order  to  occupy  himself  while  he 
waited,  Luc  went  into  this  room,  which  was  as  dirty,  as 
disorderly,  as  dark,  and  as  dilapidated  as  the  other.  Here, 
on  a  level  with  the  uneven  floor,  encumbered  with  rub- 
bish, were  six  batteries  of  furnaces,  each  divided  into 
three  compartments.  These  long,  narrow,  glowing  pits, 
so  to  speak,  the  brick  masonry  of  which  occupied  the  en- 
tire basement,  were  heated  by  a  mixture  of  air  and  ignited 
■  gas,  which  the  master-founder  regulated  himself  by  meana 
of  a  damper.  And  in  the  clay  floor  of  this  dark  room  there 
were  six  openings  into  the  flaming  hell  below,  into  the 
volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  fed  by  subterranean  fires. 
Covers  made  of  bricks  aet  into  an  iron  frame  were  laid 
across  the  furnaces;  but,  since  these  covers  did  not  fit 
closely,  an  intense  rose-colored  light  came  forth  from  the 
intervals,  as  if  there  were  ao  many  risings  of  stars.  Great 
rays  of  light  seemed  to  dart  out  of  the  earth,  which  spout- 
ed upward  to  the  dusty  windows  in  the  roof.  WTienever 
a  workman  had  need  to  remove  any  of  the  covers  it  seemed 
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as  if  a  whole  planet  burst  forth  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and 
the  entire  room  was  lighted  up  as  the  earth  is  at  sunrise. 

At  the  moment  Luc  entered  the  place  he  could  see  the 
whole  operation.  The  workmen  were  putting  crucibles 
into  the  furnace.  He  saw  them  lower  fire  -  clay  pots, 
which  had  first  been  made  red-hot,  into  the  furnace ;  then 
through  a  hopper  they  emptied  in  the  mixture  that  was 
in  the  little  boxes,  each  box  holding  thirty  kilogrammes, 
just  what  was  needed  for  each  crucible.  In  three  or 
four  hours  the  fusion  would  be  complete.  Then  would 
come  the  work  of  taking  the  crucibles  out  of  the  fire 
and  emptying  them,  the  moat  murderous  work  of  all. 
And  as  he  walked  up  to  another  furnace,  where  the  men 
rto  tended  it,  armed  with  long  iron  rods,  had  just  found 
the  fusion  to  be  complete,  he  recognized  Fauchard  in 
the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  draw  out  the  crucibles. 
He  was  pallid  and  withered,  with  a  face  like  leather; 
hot  he  had  preserved  his  legs  and  arms,  which  were 
those  of  a  Hercules.  He  was  physically  deformed  by 
his  terrible  work,  which  was  always  monotonous,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  employed  for  fourteen  years ;  but  he 
suffered  more  from  the  consciousness  that  he  was  losing 
hiB  intelligence,  that  he  had  become  a  mere  machine,  do- 
ing eternally  the  same  thing  —  that  he  was  a  veritable 
antomaton  —  a  human  element  struggling  for  suprem- 
Kj  with  fire.  It  waa  not  merely  that  he  felt  what  he  had 
phyaieally  lost — his  bent  back,  the  impaired  action  of  his 
lower  limbs,  his  eyea  burned  out  of  his  head,  their  color 
grown  pale  from  gazing  into  the  flames — he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  deteriorated  intellectually,  that  his  intelli- 
gence was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  was  now  nearly 
pxtinct,  trodden  under  the  terrible  hoof  which  turned  him 
into  a  blind  beast,  crushing  him  under  work  that  first  had 
poisoned,  and  then  would  destroy  him.  There  was  but 
one  thing  he  now  craved,  he  had  but  one  pleasure — that 
Wis  drink — to  drink  his  four  quarts  a  day  or  at  night — 
if  at  work — to  drink  that  the  furnace  might  not  burn 
up  his  calcined  skin  like  rotten  bark,  to  drink  that 
he  might  not  fall  down  a  heap  of  ashes,  to  drink  that  he 
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might  at  least  enjoy  one  happiness,  and  end  his  life  in  the 
blessed  unconsciousness  of  perpetual  drunkenness. 

That  very  night  Fauchard  had  apprehended  that  the 
fire  might  dry  up  what  was  left  of  his  hlood.  But  about 
eight  o'clock  he  had  had  a  happy  surprise.  His  wife, 
Natalie,  had  brought  him  his  four  quarts  of  wine,  got  on 
credit  from  Caffiaux,  and  he  had  not  expected  her.  She 
apologized  for  not  having  a  little  bit  of  meat  to  give  him, 
telling  him  that  Daeheux  would  not  give  her  any  more 
credit.  She  was  always  anxious,  for  she  lived  in  dis- 
couragement; she  did  not  see  how  their  wants  would 
be  supplied  upon  the  morrow,  Eut  he  was  too  pleased 
to  have  his  wine  to  be  discouraged,  and  he  sent  her 
away  with  a  promise  that,  like  others,  he  would  ask 
for  an  advance  next  day.  His  crust  of  bread  had  been 
enough  food  for  him ;  he  drank,  and  was  happy.  When 
the  moment  came  for  taking  the  crucibles  out  of  the 
furnace,  he  drank  a  pint ;  he  dipped  his  great  cloth  apron 
into  the  common  basin  and  wrapped  it  closely  round  him. 
He  put  great  wooden  shoes  upon  his  feet,  covered  his  hands 
with  stout  leathern  gloves,  well  wetted,  took  the  long  tongs 
in  his  hands,  and  then  stood  over  the  furnace  with  his  right 
foot  on  the  cover  which  had  been  removed,  his  whole 
body  in  the  fearful  blaze  which  rose  as  soon  as  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  was  opened.  He  looked  for  a  moment  as 
if  blazing  like  a  torch.  His  wooden  shoes  were  smoking ; 
so  were  his  apron  and  his  gloves ;  all  his  flesh  seemed  as 
if  it  must  melt  in  such  a  heat.  But  he,  without  haste,  his  ■ 
eyes  being  accustomed  to  such  flame,  was  searching  for 
the  crucible  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiery  pit;  leaning  over 
a  little  way,  the  better  to  seize  it  with  his  long  tongs, 
and  then  throwing  himself  suddenly  back  by  three  subtle, 
measured  movements,  he  ran  one  of  his  hands  along  hia 
tODgs,  the  other  joined  it,  and  he  pulled  out  the  crucible 
by  an  easy  turn  of  his  arm,  though  crucible  and  iron  rod 
together  weighed  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds;  then  he 
placed  it  on  the  ground,  where  it  looked  like  a  bit  of  the 
sun,  a  morsel  of  dazzling  white  heat,  which  a  moment  af- 
ter became  red.    Then  he  began  over  again  and  drew  out 
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the  crucibles  one  after  another  in  the  increasing  heat  of 
that  mass  of  fire,  with  more  exertion  of  skill  than  strength, 
going  and  coming  among  the  fiery  pits  without  ever  burn- 
ing himself,  or  even  seeming  to  feel  the  intolerable  blaze 
or  the  fierce  brightness.  The  great  forge  was  there,  with 
its  monstrous  tools,  its  press  with  a  power  of  two  thousand 
tons,  but  all  these  were  now  quiet ;  even  the  smaller  ham- 
mers were  quiet,  which  in  the  dim  light  showed  their  dark, 
dumpy  profiles,  looking  like  barbarous  gods-  Here  Luc 
found  shells — shells  that  had  that  day  been  forged  by  the 
smallest  of  the  steam-hammers,  after  coming  out  of  the 
moulds  in  which  they  had  been  annealed.  What  also  in- 
terested him  greatly  was  an  enormbus  naval  cannon,  nine- 
teen feet  in  length,  which  was  still  warm,  after  having 
passed  through  the  press  where  pieces  of  steel  weighing 
4400  pounds  were  pressed  out  like  soft  pastry;  and  the 
great  cannon  stood  there  chained,  ready  to  be  carried  off 
and  lifted  by  great  cranes  to  the  lathe-house,  which  was 
aome  way  off  beyond  the  hall  of  the  Martin  furnace  and 
the  building  where  ateel  was  cast. 

Then  Luc,  wishing  to  see  it  all  thoroughly,  walked 
through  this  hall,  the  longest  of  all,  where  the  largest 
things  were  fashioned.  The  Martin  furnace  enabled  large 
quantities  of  steel  in  fusion  to  be  worked  at  once ;  while 
two  electric  travelling  cranes,  twenty-six  feet  in  height, 
carried  everywhere,  with  perfect  smoothness,  immense 
maaaes  of  iron  weighing  several  tons. 

Luc  also  went  into  the  lathe-house.  This  was  an  im- 
mense closed  shed,  kept  in  better  order  than  the  others, 
and  on  its  sides  were  arranged  two  rows  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable tools,  aa  delicate  as  they  were  powerful.  And 
there  were  planing  -  machines  for  fashioning  plates  for 
armor-clad  vessels,  which  planed  the  metal  as  easily  as  a 
carpenter  would  plane  a  plank.  Then  there  were  the 
lathes,  with  complicated  and  delicate  machinery,  aa  pretty 
as  jewelry  and  as  amusing  as  toys.  As  it  was  night,  only 
a  few  of  these  were  at  work,  each  one  lighted  by  an  elec- 
tric lamp,  and  making  but  little  noise,  only  a  little  rattle 
in  the  silence.     There,  too,  he  found  more  shells,  and  a 
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mortar  that  had  been  cut  ofi  at  both  ends  when  it  came  out 
of  the  mould. 

They  were  about  to  make  small  shells  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  each.  The  ingot  moulds,  shaped  like 
bottles,  were  standing  in  two  rows.  Then  when  the  help- 
ers had  raked  the  scorise  from  the  crucibles  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod,  which  came  out  smoking,  with  little  purple 
dribbles,  the  master-smelter  seized  the  crucibles  in  the 
jawa  of  his  great  tongs,  emptied  two  of  them  into  each 
mould,  and  the  metal,  which  ran  first  like  a  jet  of  white 
lava,  cooled  to  pink,  with  small  blue  sparks  as  delicate  as 
flowers.  One  might  have  thought  that  liqueurs  were  be- 
ing decanted,  liqueurs  sparkling  like  gold,  and  all  was 
done  without  noise,  with  quick  and  certain  motions,  with 
simple  beauty  in  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  fire,  which  made 
the  whole  hall  seem  a  mighty  brazier.  - 

Luc,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  the  heat,  felt  stifled  and 
could  stay  no  longer.  When  he  stood  within  four  or 
five  yards  of  the  furnaces  his  face  seemed  to  be  scorched, 
a  boiling  sweat  burst  out  upon  his  body.  The  sheila  had 
interested  him,  he  looked  at  them  as  they  cooled,  and 
asked  himself  who  were  the  men  that  they  were  destined 
to  kill.  Then  he  went  into  the  next  building  and  found 
himself  in  the  hall  of  steam-hammers.  There  a  cannon  had 
been  fixed  upon  a  lathe  to  form  the  proper  calibre  for 
others.  It  was  revolving  with  prodigious  swiftness,  and 
chips  of  steel  were  flying  about  under  the  sharp  blade  that 
itself  was  motionless;  the  chips  looked  like  bits  of  sil- 
ver. Nothing  more  would  be  needed  than  to  bore  the 
interior  of  this  gun,  to  temper  it,  and  to  finish  it,  and 
where  were  the  men  it  would  kill  when  it  should  be  fired  t 
Luc,  as  he  gazed  on  this  heroic  result  of  human  labor, 
saw  fire  subdued  and  made  serviceable  to  man — man  who 
was  king  and  conqueror  among  all  the  forces  of  nature — 
could  not  help  seeing  before  him  a  vision  of  massacre, 
and  all  the  red  folly  of  a  battle-field.  He  walked  away 
and  soon  came  to  another  lathe,  upon  which  another  cannon 
was  revolving  just  like  the  one  he  had  previously  seen ;  but " 
this  one  was  already  polished  on  the  outside  until  it  shone 
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like  new  money.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  young  man  hard- 
ly more  than  a  child,  who  was  leaning  attentively  over  the 
machinery,  just  as  a  watchmaker  does  over  that  of  a  watch. 
It  revolved  incessantly,  with  a  slight  noise,  while  the  tool 
in  the  interior  was  boring  it  with  such  precision  that  the 
deviation  was  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  millimetre.  And 
when  this  cannon  should  have  been  tempered  —  that  is, 
should  have  been  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into 
a  bath  of  petroleum,  to  what  field  of  disaster  would  it  be 
taken  to  kill  men !  what  harvest  of  human  lives  would  it 
reap? — ^forged  out  of  that  steel  which  men  and  brothers 
ought  only  to  use  to  make  ploughs  and  rails. 

Luc  pushed  open  a  door  and  went  outside  into  the 
fresh  air  for  a  moment.  The  night  was  damp  and  warm ; 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  glad  of  a  light  wind  that  was 
blowing.  He  looked  up,  but  could  not  see  a  star  through 
the  thick  clouds.  But  the  globes  of  the  lamps  here  and 
there  in  the  yards  supplied  the  place  of  moonshine,  and 
te  saw  tall  chimneys  through  white  clouds  of  steam,  sully- 
ing the  sky  with  coal-smoke,  that  sky  which  seemed  to 
be  everywhere  .cut  up  by  threads,  as  it  were,  of  some  great 
spider's  web  —  electric  wires  for  various  purposes.  And 
just  there  was  the  power-house,  with  the  machines  that 
produced  electricity — two  machines  of  great  beauty,  work- 
ing in  a  new  building.  There  was  also  a  brick-yard  for 
making- bricks  and  refractory  crucibles  of  fire-proof  clay, 
a  carpenter-shop  for  making  models  and  packing-boxes, 
and  many  shops  for  selling  articles  of  steel  and  iron. 
And  Luc,  after  losing  his  way  in  what  seemed  like  a  lit- 
tle town,  was  glad  to  find,  upon  some  open  lots,  dark, 
quiet  spots  where  be  could  recover  himself.  He  rallied  at 
once,  and  went  back  to  the  infernal  regions,  where  he 
saw  that  he  was  close  to  the  crucible-room. 

They  were  doing  something  else  there  now.  Seventy 
crucibles  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fire  for  the  casting  of 
one  great  piece  that  was  to  weigh  4960  pounds.  In  the 
next  hall  the  mould  and  its  funnel  were  waiting  at  the  end 
of  the  great  pit.  And  speedily  a  little  procession  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  men  of  all  the  gangs  joined  it,  two  men 
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to  each  crucible.  They  picked  it  up  with  great  tongs, 
one  on  each  side,  and  hore  it  ofE  with  long,  swinging  atepa. 
Another  and  another  and  another,  until  the  whole  seventy 
followed  each  other  in  line.  It  looked  like  some  kind  of 
ballet,  with  Venetian  lanterns,  with  deep  orange  light, 
that  the  dancers  were  bearing  two  and  two  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  yet  so  confidently,  and  with  their  move- 
ments so  well  regulated,  that  they  seemed  to  he  sporting 
in  the  midst  of  fire,  going  and  coming  as  if  they  were  toss- 
ing about  stars  in  fusion.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the 
seventy  crucibles  were  emptied  into  the  mould,  from  which 
shot  up  a  golden  fiame,  a  beautiful  showet  of  sparks  ac- 
companying it. 

When  Luc  returned  to  the  puddling  building  after 
walking  around  for  half  an  hour,  he  foimd  Bonnaire  just 
about  to  finish  his  work. 

"  Monsieur,  I  will  be  with  you  in  one  moment." 

Already,  from  the  hot  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  door 
of  which  was  open  and  showed  brilliant  flames,  he  had 
three  times  run  off  one-quarter  of  the  glowing  metal,  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  it  at  a  time,  and  had  rolled  each 
into  a  ball  by  the  help  of  his  rabble,  and  the  three  balls, 
one  after  the  other,  had  been  carried  off  and  placed  beneath 
the  hammer.  He  was  now  running  off  metal  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time.  For  twenty  minutes  he  had  been  standing 
at  the  mouth  of  this  burning,  fiery  furnace,  his  breast  al- 
most cracking  in  the  heat,  working  with  his  heavy  rabble, 
bis  eyes  clearly  seeing  how  to  do  his  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dazzling  glare.  He  looked  steadily  into  the  midr 
die  of  the  brazier  at  the  ball  of  fire  he  was  rolling  roimd 
with  an  incessant  movement.  He  appeared  to  have  grown 
taller,  to  have  become  a  maker  of  stars,  a  creator  of  worlds, 
in  the  burning  light  which  brought  out  his  pink  form 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  building.  At  last  it 
was  done.  He  drew  out  his  red-hot  rabble,  and  gave  hia 
helper  the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  to  carry  away. 

The  fireman  was  there  with  his  little  iron  car.  Armed 
with  his  tongs,  the  assistant  puddler  seized  the  ball ;  it 
looked  like  a  great  sponge  on  fire  thrown  out  by  a  volcano; 
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he  picked  it  up  with  a  great  effort,  and  flung  it  into  the 
iron  car  that  the  fireman  quickly  pushed  towards  the  ham- 
mer. In  a  moment  a  forgeman  picked  up  the  ball  with 
his  tong3  and  turned  towards  the  hammer,  which  all  at 
once  began  to  work.  It  was  deafening;  it  was  dazzling; 
the  ground  trembled;  it  was  like  the  ringing  of  hells; 
while  the  forgeman,  with  leathern  gloves  and  leathern 
apron,  was  lost  in  a  shower  of  sparks.  Tor  a  moment  the 
strokes  of  the  hammer  were  so  loud  that  they  seemed  to 
stun  the  senses  like  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Calm 
in  the  midst  of  the  roar,  the  forgeman  turned  about  the 
sponge,  fashioning  it  on  all  sides,  making  the  heavy  mass 
ioto  a  lump  of  steel  which  would  soon  pass  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  roll  it  into  a  sheet  of  metal.  And 
the  hammer,  obedient  to  the  man,  tapped  here  and  tapped 
there  without  his  saying  a  word;  nor  could  by-standera 
perceive  the  orders  he  was  giving  hy  signs  to  the  man 
controlling  the  great  hammer,  and  who  was  seated  on  high 
in  his  box,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lever. 

Luc,  who  had  drawn  near  while  Bonnaire  was  changing 
his  clothes,  saw  that  this  man  was  little  Fortune,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Fauchard;  he  sat  perched  high  above 
ground,  unable  to  move  for  hours,  except  the  little  me- 
chanical movement  of  bis  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  deaf- 
ening clamor  that  he  caused.  The  lever  turned  to  the 
right  meant  the  hammer  was  to  strike,  to  the  left  it  was  to 
be  lifted.  That  was  all.  That  was  the  limit  of  all  that 
the  lad  had  to  think  about  for  long  hours  in  his  little  cage. 
For  an  instant,  in  the  bright  light  of  the  sparks,  it  was 
possible  to  see  him,  so  frail,  so  small,  with  his  pale  face, 
his  faded  hair,  his  anxious  eyes,  those  of  a  poor  creature 
doomed  to  work  like  a  brute  beast,  without  interest,  with- 
out any  choice  on  his  part,  and  who  had  had  his  moral  and 
physical  development  arrested, 

"  If  monsieur  is  ready  to  leave,'  I  can  go  now,"  said 
Bonnaire,  as  the  shingling-hammer  finally  became  silent. 

Luc  turned  quickly  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  master-puddler,  wearing  a  heavy  woollen  jacket. 
Under  his  arm  was  a  little  bundle  containing  his  working- 
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clothes  and  a  few  other  little  thinga  that  belonged  to  him, 
for  he  was  not  coming  back. 

"  I  am  ready.    Let  ca  be  off." 

But  Bonnaire  still  lingered.  In  case  he  might  have  for- 
gotten something,  he  gave  a  last  glance  round  the  little 
wooden  shed  which  had  served  him  for  a  dressing-room- 
Then  he  looked  at  his  furnace,  the  furnace  he  had  con- 
flidered  his  for  more  than  ten  years.  He  had  earned 
his  living  by  it;  he  had  there  mastered  thousands  of 
pounds  of  steel,  which  he  had  handed  over  to  those 
who  were  to  roll  it  into  sheets  of  metal.  Though 
be  was  leaving  of  his  own  free  will,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  his  duty,  for  his  comrades'  sake  and  for  his  own, 
the  withdrawal  was  not  the  less  heroic."  Concealing 
the  emotion  that  was  rising  in  his  throat,  he  passed  out 
first. 

"  Take  care,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "  this  floor  is  still 
hot;  it  might  bum  your  shoes." 

Neither  of  them  said  anything  more.  They  crossed  the 
two  dim  courts  where  electric  lights  made  moonlight. 
They  passed  before  the  low  buildings  where  hammers  were 
working  furiously,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
Pit  black  night  came  down  upon  them,  the  groaning  of 
the  monster  was  growing  fainter,  and  the  light  of  bis 
flames  decreased.  The  wind  was  still  blowing,  carrying 
across  the  heavens  a  mass  of  ragged  clouds.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  the  bank  of  the  Mioniie  looked  deserted ; 
there  was  not  a  soul  there. 

But  Luc  found  Josine  sitting  motionless  on  the  bench 
where  he  had  left  her,  with  her  great  eyes  open,  holding 
close  to  her  slender  form  the  head  of  Nanet,  who  was 
sound  asleep.  He  wanted  to  go  away  when  he  had  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  Bonnaire,  who  would  assure  the 
poor  creature  a  night's  lodging.  But  Bonnaire  suddenly 
seemed  to  be  embarrassed.  He  dreaded  the  scene  that 
he  knew  must  take  place  when  his  wife,  that  terrible  La 
Toupe,  should  see  him  come  in  with  "  that  beggar  girl." 
And  even  more  because  he  bad  not  told  her  that  he  was  not 
going  back  to  the  Pit    He  felt  sure  there  would  be  a  ter- 
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rible  quarrel  when  she  knew  that  he  had  thrown  himself 
out  of  work. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you  V  asked  Luc.     "  I 
might  explain  things." 

"  Indeed,    monsieur,"   said   Bonnaire,   very   much   re- 
lieved, "  it  might  be  the  best  thing." 

There  was  not  a  word  exchanged  between  Bonnaire  and 
Josine.  She  seemed  abashed  when  she  saw  the  master- 
puddler;  and  though  he,  like  a  good  man  as  he  was,  felt 
a  kind  of  paternal  pity  for  her,  especially  as  he  knew 
what  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ragu,  he  could  not 
but  blame  her  for  her  relations  with  that  fellow.  When 
she  saw  the  two  men  coming  she  had  gently  awakened 
Kanet;  then,  encouraged  hy  Luc,  she  and  the  child  fol- 
lowed them,  walking  behind  in  silence.  All  four  turned 
to  the  right  and  skirted  the  tracks  of  the  railroad.  They 
soon  found  themselves  in  old  Beauclair,  whose  houses, 
when  they  came  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  Monts  Blouses, 
they  saw  were  built  on  the  flat  shore  of  a  sort  of  stagnant 
pond,  until  they  stretched  to  the  handsome  quarter  of  the 
city.  Old  Beauclair  was  never  cleansed  except  by  heavy 
rains.  It  was  criss-crossed  by  narrow,  tortuous  streets, 
without  air,  without  light,  all  foul  by  reason  of  filthy 
gutters  that  ran  through  them.  It  was  hard  to  nnder- 
Btand  why  a  miserable  population  was  crowded  into  so  ' 
narrow  a  space  when  the  immense  plain  of  Roumagne 
spread  out  before  them,  where  the  winds  of  heaven  blew 
as  freely  as  they  did  upon  the  ocean.  It  must  have  been  the 
bitter  struggle  between  money  and  landed  property  which 
made  men  measure  out  so  scantily  to  others  any  rights 
in  our  common  mother,  the  soil.  Only  a  small  space  would 
have  been  necessary  to  form  a  healthy  home.  But  specu- 
lators had  had  their  say  in  it,  and  a  century  or  two  of 
grinding  poverty  had  led  to  this  foul  cluster  of  cheap 
houses,  from  which,  however,  people  often  were  evicted, 
cheap  as  it  was  to  live  in  certain  dens  not  fit  even  for  ani- 
mals. Regardless  of  the  risk  that  the  land  might  slip 
from  under  them,  these  little  dingy  houses  seemed  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth;  they  were  piles  of  damp  rubbish. 
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nests  of  vermin  and  of  fever ;  and  how  melancholy  at  thia 
hour  of  the  night  seemed  this  collection  of  buildings,  a 
place  ciirsed  by  labor,  squalid  and  filthy,  like  some  fright- 
ful gro^vth  of  the  injustice  of  our  social  system  I 

Bonnaire,  who  was  waiting  ahead,  turned  into  an  alley, 
which  led  them  at  last  to  the  Kue  des  Trois  Lunes.  It 
■was  one  of  the  narrowest  streets,  without  sidewalks,  but 
paved  with  sharp  stones  picked  out  of  the  Mionne.  The 
house  where  Bonnaire  lived  on  the  first  floor  was  black 
and  crumbling.  It  had  once  been  so  rudely  shaken  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  prop  up  the  front  of  it  by  four 
great  beams,  and  liagu,  with  Josine,  had  three  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  where  the  plaster  was  dropping  ofE,  and 
was  only  kept  in  place  by  the  beams.  The  staircase,  as 
steep  as  a  ladder,  began  at  the  front  door ;  there  was  no 
vestibule. 

"  Now,  monsieur,"  said  Bonnaire,  at  last,  to  Luc,  "  you 
are  going  to  do  me  the  kindness  to  go  up  with  me." 

Again  he  seemed  embarrassed.  Josine  understood  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  take  her  into  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
for  fear  of  some  furious  outbreak,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  her  in  the  street  with  only  the  child.  She 
settled  the  matter,  with  her  sad,  sweet  air  of  resignation. 

".We  need  not  go  in — we  two.  We  will  wait  here  on 
the  staircase.    We  can  sit  on  a  step  up  above." 

To  this  Bonnaire  readily  acceded. 

"  That's  right.  Be  patient  for  a  while,  and  if  I  get 
the  key  I  will  show  it  to  you,  and  you  can  go  up  and  go 
to  bed." 

As  he  spoke  Josine  and  Nanet  had  disappeared  in  the 
thick  darkness  of  the  staircase.  Even  their  breathing 
could  not  be  heard.  They  had  found  a  hiding-place  some- 
where up  there. 

Then  Bonnaire  went  up,  guiding  Luc,  warning  him 
about  the  height  of  the  steps  and  advising  him  to  hold  fast 
by  the  rope  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  hand-railing. 

"  There,  monsieur ;  here  we  are.  Don't  stir,  for,  in- 
deed, the  landings  are  not  wide,  and  if  you  were  to  tumble 
over  you  might  have  a  bad  fall." 
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He  opened  the  door,  and  made  Lue  enter  first,  from 
politeness,  into  a  good-aized  room,  lighted  by  the  yellow 
flame  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  Late  as  it  was,  La  Toupe  was 
Bitting  by  the  lamp  darning  some  ragged  clothes,  while  her 
father,  old  Linot,  sat  in  the  shadow,  and  had  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  with  his  pipe  gone  out  hut  still  between  his  teeth. 
In  a  bed  in  one  comer  were  sleeping  the  two  children, 
Lueien  and  Antoinette,  one  six  years  old  and  the  other 
four.  Outside  of  this  living-room,  which  was  kitchen  and 
dining-room  also,  there  were  only  two  others — one  was  the 
bedroom  of  old  father  Linot,  the  other  that  of  the  mar- 
ried pair. 

Amazed  at  seeing  her  husband  come  home  at  this  un- 
nsual  hour.  La  Toupe,  whom  he  had  not  warned  before- 
hand, raised  her  head. 

"  Why,  what  has  brought  you  home  ?" 

He  did  not  wish  at  once  to  begin  with  the  fierce  quar- 
rel he  foresaw  would  take  place  when  she  heard  that  he 
tad  quitted  the  Pit;  he  thought  he  had  better  begin  by 
what  concerned  Josine  and  Nanet,  so  he  answered  eva- 
aively : 

"  Yes — I  had  finished,  so  I  came  home." 

Then,  without  giving  her  time  to  ask  another  question, 
ie  introduced  Luc. 

"  See — here  is  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Monsieur  Jor- 
dan, who  has  come  to  ask  me  to  do  something  for  him. 
He  will  tell  you  what." 

More  and  more  surprised,  and  at  once  standing  on  the 
defensive,  La  Toupe  turned  round  on  the  young  man,  who 
at  once  noticed  the  strong  likeness  she  bore  to  her  brother, 
Eagu,  Small  and  angry,  she  had  the  same  sharp  face  and 
the  same  thick  red  hair ;  the  low  forehead,  the  thin  nose, 
and  the  same  stem  jaws.  Her  complexion  was  pink, 
and  its  freshness  still  made  her  good-looking.  She  seem- 
ed yoimg,  though  she  was  twenty-eight,  and  this  explain- 
ed the  fancy  which  had  led  Bonnaire  to  marry  her,  even 
though  he  was  well  aware  what  her  disposition  was.  And 
the  marriage  once  consummated,  she  made  her  husband 
Wretched  by  her  constant  fits  of  anger.     He  had  to  give 
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way  to  her  in  all  things — little  details  of  daily  life — for 
the  sake  of  peace.  She  was  a  coquette  by  nature ;  her  sole 
ambition  was  to  be  finely  dressed,  and  to  possess  orna- 
ments ;  therefore,  it  was  only  when  she  received  a  present 
of  some  new  article  of  wearing  apparel  that  she  man- 
ifested any  amiability  whatever. 

Luc,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her, 
realized  the  necessity  of  gaining  her  favor,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  a  compliment.  On  his  entrance  the  room  had 
struck  him  as  pleasant,  but  he  perceived  that  this  must 
have  been  due  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  for  its  mis- 
erable furniture  was  of  the  poorest  description. 

He  approached  the  bed,  and  as  he  did  so  he  exclaimed ; 

"  Oh,  what  beautiful  children ;  they  look  like  sleeping 
angels." 

La  Toupe  smiled,  but  she  regarded  him  steadily  and 
expectantly,  being  very  well  aware  that  this  gentleman 
would  not  have  inconvenienced  himself  to  seek  her  if  he 
had  not  wished  to  obtain  something  from  her  of  conse- 
quence to  himself.  And  when  he  proceeded  to  come  to  the 
point,  and  to  relate  how  he  had  found  Josine  turned  out-of- 
doors,  and  fainting  with  hunger  on  the  stairs,  she  made 
a  violent  gesture  and  clinched  her  heavy  jaws.  Then, 
without  answering  the  gentleman,  she  turned  to  her  hus- 
band, saying  furiously: 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  story  ?  Is  it  any  of  my 
business  V 

Bonnaire,  being  appealed  to,  tried  in  his  kindly  and 
conciliatory  manner  to  appease  her. 

"  If  Ragu  has  sent  you  the  key,  you  must  really  let 
the  poor  creature  have  it;  for  if  he  is  down  at  Caffiaux'a 
he  will  probably  pass  the  night  there,  and  you  cannot  let 
a  woman  and  a  child  sleep  out-of-doors." 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  key.  Yes,  Raga  sent  it  to  me,  and  he 
did  it  on  purpose  that  the  hussy  should  not  return  and 
establish  herself  in  his  house  with  her  good-for-nothing 
brother.  But  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  such  disgusting 
tricks.  I  only  know  one  thing ;  that  it  is  Ragu  who  sent 
me  the  key,  and  that  it  is  Ragu  to  whom  I  shall  return  it.'* 
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Then,  when  her  husbao.d  tried  once  more  to  soften  her, 
she  silenced  him  violently,  saying: 

"  Once  and  for  all,  do  you  intend  to  force  me  to  asso- 
ciate with  my  brother's  mistress  ?  I  can  tell  you  she  is 
one  who  had  better  be  left  to  starve  at  a  distance,  since  she 
is  abandoned  enough  to  let  herself  be  taken  up  with  in  this 
manner.  .  .  ,  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  that  this  little 
brother,  whom  she  drags  everywhere,  should  sleep  up  there 
in  a  little  dark  den  beside  her  and  Kagu !  .  .  .  No,  no,  ev- 
eiy  one  for  himself,  and  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  she  comes  to  the  gutter  sooner  or  later." 

Luc  listened  to  this  outburst  indignantly  and  with  a 
burning  heart.  In  this  woman  ho  again  met  with  that 
hardness  and  absence  of  pity  which  respectable  women  of 
the  working-class  display  to  others  of  their  sex,  who,  in 
their  desperate  stru^le  for  existence,  fall  into  error. 
But  La  Toupe  manifested,  in  addition  to  these,  a  gloomy 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pretty,  attractive,  loving-heart- 
ed girl,  whom  men  admired,  and  to  whom  they  would  have 
given  gold  chains  and  silk  dresses  if  she  had  taken  pains 
to  please  them.  From  the  day  she  discovered  that  her 
brother  had  just  bought  Josine  a  little  silver  ring  she  had 
liated  her. 

Luc  contented  himself  with  saying,  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled with  pity,  "  One  must  be  kind,  madame." 

La  Toupe  had  no  time  to  answer ;  there  was  a  noise  of 
teavy,  stumbling  steps  on  the  staircase,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  trembling  hand.  It  was  Eagu,  followed  by 
Bonrron,  who  had  not  parted  from  him,  after  the  manner 
of  drunkards  when  they  have  drunk  together.  Ragu  was 
still  sufficiently  sober  to  tear  himself  away  from  Caffiaux's, 
Baying  that,  after  all,  he  must  go  back  to  work  the  next 
day.  And  he  had  come  to  his  sister's  house,  with  his  com- 
panion, to  take  back  his  key. 

"  Tour  key !"  cried  La  Toupe,  viciously ;  "  here,  take 
it!  ,  .  ,  And  imderstand  that  I  will  not  keep  it  for  you 
again,  for  I  have  just  been  abused  to  induce  me  to  give  it 
to  that  good-for-nothing  girl  of  yours.  The  next  time  you 
want  to  turn  any  one  out-of-doors,  attend  to  it  yourself." 
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Eagu,  mollified,  no  doubt,  by  wine,  began  to  laugh. 

"  Josine  is  stupid.  ...  If  she  had  had  any  spirit  ahe 
■would  have  come  to  drink  a  glass  with  us,  instead  of  cry- 
ing, .  .  .  Women  never  know  how  to  treat  men." 

He  waa  not  allowed  to  complete  expounding  his  idea, 
for  Bourron,  thin  and  shrewd,  and  laughing  aimlessly 
with  his  air  of  everlasting  amusement,  let  himself  drop 
into  a  chair,  saying  to  Bonnaire : 

"  Come,  tell  me,  is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
the  factory  ?" 

La  Toupe  turned  round  with  a  bounce,  as  if  a  bolt  of 
lightning  had  struck  behind  her. 

"  What  I  he  is  going  to  leave  the  factory  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Bonnaire, 
courageously,  made  his  decision. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  factory.  I  cannot  do 
otherwise," 

"  You  intend  to  leave  the  factory — you  mean  to  leave 
the  factory?"  ahe  screamed,  furious  and  thunderstruck, 
aa  she  came  and  planted  herself  before  him.  "  It  is  not 
enough,  then,  that  you  should  take  on  your  shoulders  this 
disgusting  strike,  which  has  forced  us  to  use  up  all  our 
savings  in  the  last  two  months,  but  now  you  must  under- 
take to  pay  the  damages.  .  .  .  We  are  to  die  of  hunger, 
then,  and  I  am  to  go  without  clothes  V 

He  answered  quietly,  without  allowing  himself  to  be- 
come angry. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  may  not  have  a  new  dress  for 
New  Year's  Day,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  go  hungry, 
but  I  say  again  that  I  am  doing  what  I  ought  to  do." 

She  did  not  yield;  she  approached  him  and  screamed  in 
his  face. 

"  Ah,  indeed,  do  you  imagine  that  any  one  will  thank 
you  for  doing  so  ?  Your  friends  do  not  hesitate  to  say  al- 
ready that  without  you  and  your  strike  they  would  not 
have  suffered  with  hunger  for  these  two  months.  And  do 
you  know  what  else  they  will  say  when  they  hear  that  you 
have  left  the  factory  ?  They  will  say  that  it  is  a  very  good 
thing,  and  that  you  arc  nothing  but  an  imbecile.  ...  I 
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will  never  let  you  do  such  an  idiotic  thing.  Do  you  un- 
derstand? You  shall  go  back  to  work  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

Bonnaire  looked  at  her  fixedly  with  his  clear,  straight- 
forward gaze.  If  he  habitually  yielded  to  her  on  points 
of  domestic  policy,  if  he  allowed  her  to  reign  despot- 
ically in  hpusehold  affairs,  he  could  become  adamant  when 
B  question  of  conscience  was  concerned.  Therefore,  he  con- 
tented himself  by  saying,  without  raising  his  voice,  but  in 
a  masterful  tone,  which  she  understood  very  well: 

"  You  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  be  silent.  This  mat- 
ter is  one  that  concerns  us  men,  and  it  is  one  of  which 
women — ^you  yourself,  for  instance — know  nothing;  you 
will  be  wise  not  to  occupy  yourself  with  it.  .  .  .  You  are 
very  agreeable,  but  if  you  do  not  wish  that  we  should 
quarrel,  you  had  better  attend  to  your  mending." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  her  towards  the  chair  under  the 
lamp  and  obliged  her  to  sit  down.  Completely  overpow- 
ered, but  trembling  with  an  anger  which  she  knew  from 
experience  to  be  useless,  she  resumed  her  needle,  and  af- 
fected to  take  no  interest  in  questions  which,  neverthe- 
less, touched  her  closely.  Pere  Linot,  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  relighted  his  pipe  without  manifesting 
any  surprise  at  seeing  so  many  people  in  the  room,  and 
listened  to  what  was  going  on  with  the  air  of  an  ancient 
philosopher,  to  whom  these  things  were  of  no  moment. 
Even  the  children  themselves,  Lucien  and  Antoinette, 
were  roused  from  their  sleep,  and  lay  in  their  little  bed 
with  their  great  eyes  wide  open,  apparently  trying  to 
understand  the  important  questions  discussed  by  their 
elders. 

Luc  had  remained  standing,  and  Bonnaire  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  him,  as  though  to  make  him  a  witness 
to  what  he  said. 

"  You  will  agree  with  me,  monsieur,  that  every  one 
most  respect  his  own  honor.  .  ,  .  The  strike  was  inevitable, 
and  if  it  was  to  he  done  over  again  I  should  act  as  I  did 
before ;  I  mean,  that  I  should  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  excite  my  comrades  to  seek  justice.  Something  more 
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than  bare  food  is  necessary  to  existence,  and  work  ought  to 
comtnaad  a  fair  price,  unless  we  are  to  resign  ouraelvea  to 
being  absolute  slaves.  We  have  so  much  right  on  our 
side  that  Monsieur  Delaveau  has  been  obliged  to  yield  on 
all  points,  for  he  hi^  been  forced  to  accept  our  new  scale 
of  wages,  .  .  .  But  now  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the  man 
himself  is  furious,  and  that,  as  my  wife  says,  some  one 
must  pay  the  piper.  If  I  do  not  leave  to-day  of  my  own 
free  will,  he  will  find  a  pretext  for  turning  me  out-of-doora 
to-morrow.  Then,  why  should  I  remain,  simply  to  act  as 
a  continual  occasion  for  quarrels?  No,  no,  if  I  did  so, 
the  result  would  be  annoyances  of  all  tinds  to  be  borne  by 
my  comrades,  and  that  would  be  wrong  on  my  part.  ...  I 
made  believe  to  go  back,  because  my  comrades  talked  of 
continuing  the  strike  if  I  did  not.  But  now  that  they  have 
all  returned  to  work,  and  everything  is  quiet,  I  prefer  to 
withdraw,  since  I  realize  that  it  is  best  for  me  to  do  so. 
The  matter  will  be  easily  settled ;  no  one  now  will  leave  on 
my  account,  and  I  shall  be  doing  what  I  ought  to  do.  .  .  . 
Every  one  has  his  own  honor  to  consider,  monsieur,  and 
this  is  mine." 

He  said  these  things  with  a  grand  simplicity,  and  with 
a  Inanner  so  quiet  and  so  determined  that  Luc  was  pro- 
foundly moved.  This  common  workman  whom  he  had 
seen  covered  with  soot,  working  diligently  and  silently  at 
his  furnace — this  man  who  a  moment  before  had  shown 
himself  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  full  of  kindly  tolerance  in 
his  own  household — now  rose  suddenly  to  be  a  hero  iA  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  revealed  himself  as  one  of  those  un- 
known stru^Iers  who  give  their  whole  existence  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  who  do,  indeed,  belong  to  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  since  they  lay  down  their  lives,  in  si- 
lence, for  others. 

La  Toupe  repeated,  violently,  without  stopping  her 
needle : 

"  And  we  shall  suffer  with  hunger !" 

"  And  we  shall  suffer  with  hunger,  it  is  very  likely," 
said  Bonnaire.  "  But  I  shall  sleep  with  a  good  con- 
science." 
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Rflgu  began  to  sneer. 

"  Oh,  to  suffer  with  hiongep,"  he  aaid.  "  That  is  of 
no  use;  you  never  get  anything  by  it.  I'don't  defend  the 
owners ;  they  are  a  hard-hearted  lot.  Only,  since  they  are 
necessary  to  us,  it  is  best  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  in  the  end,  and  to  do  what  they  wish  to  some  ex- 
tent." 

He  contimied  in  this  joking  strain,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  showedthe  workings  of  his  own  mind.  He  was  an  aver- 
age worknaan,  neither  good  nor  bad,  the  spoiled  product 
of  the  wage  system,  such  as  it  haa  become  under  the 
actual  organization  of  labor.  He  complained  loudly  of 
the  capitalists;  he  rebelled  against  forced  labor;  he  was 
even  capable  of  revolt  for  a  brief  period.  But  the  influ- 
ences of  heredity  were  too  much  for  him ;  he  had,  at  bot- 
tom, a  slavish  heart,  and  was  in  bondage  to  a  profound 
respect  for  established  tradition;  he  was  consumed  with 
a  secret  envy  of  the  owner,  the  supreme  master,  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  things  enjoyable,  and  he  really  possessed  no 
ambition  except  the  secret  one  of  some  day  occupying  the 
other's  place,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  his  turn,  enter 
into  the  joys  of  possession.  His  ideal,  in  short,  was  to  do 
nothing,  and  he  wished  to  be  an  owner  in  order  to  do 
nothing. 

"Ah,  that  rascal  Delaveau;  I  should  like  to  change 
places  with  him  for  a  week.  It  would  amuse  me  to  see 
him  going  to  make  up  the  furnaces,  while  I  smoked  big 
ragars  all  the  time.  And  we  shall  all  be  owners,  you  under- 
stand, in  the  new  order  of  things  that  is  coming," 

This  idea  caused  Bourron  the  greatest  entertainment^ 
for  he  was  always  in  a  condition  of  speechless  amusement 
at  Bagn  when  they  had  been  drinking  together. 

"  That  is  very  true,"  he  cried.  "  Ah,  to  think  of  the 
good  times  there  will  be  when  we  are  mastera !" 

Bonnaire  shrugged  his  shoulders,  full  of  contempt  for  - 
this  low  conception  of  the  future  victory  of  labor  over 
capital.  He  himself  had  read,  he  had  reflected,  he  be- 
lieved he  understood.  He  began  to  speak  again,  excited 
hy  what  had  just  been  said,  and  wishing  to  show  himself 
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in  the  right.  Luc  recognized  the  socialistic  idea,  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  its  partisans.  It  demands,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  nation  shall  take  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  implementa  of  labor,  in  order  to  make  both  of 
these  common  property,  and  to  distribute  them  anew. 
Labor  will  then  be  reorganized;  it  will  be  rendered  uni- 
versal and  obligatory  in  such  a  manner  that  the  remunera- 
tion for  it  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  hours  of  work  per- 
formed by  each  person.  The  point  where  Bonnaire  got 
into  trouble  was  the  practicability  of  reaching  this  social 
condition  under  such  regulations;  and,  in  particular,  he 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  actual  working  of  the  system, 
which  would  require  for  its  execution  a  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  direction  and  control,  necessitating  a  severe 
and  onerous  state  police.  But  when  Luc,  who  did  not  go 
to  this  extreme  in  his  humanitarian  principles,  made  some 
objections,  Bonnaire  answered  him  with  the  tranquil  as- 
surance of  the  firm  believer. 

"  Everything  must  belong  to  us,  and  we  will  recon- 
struct everything,  in  such  wise  that  each  person  shall  have 
his  just  share  of  labor  and  of  repose,  of  trouble  and  of 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  other  reasonable  solution;  in- 
i  justice  and  suffering  have  now  become  too  great." 

Eagu  and  Bourron  agreed  to  all  this.  Was  not  the 
wages  system  wholly  corrupt  and  rotten  ?  Was  it  not  this 
system  which,  by  exciting  anger  and  hatred,  induced  the 
contention  between  classes,  the  long  warfare  of  extermi- 
nation that  was  now  being  waged  between  capital  and 
labor  ?  It  was  by  reason  of  this  system  that  man  had  be- 
come the  enemy  of  man  in  this  conflict  of  egoisms,  in  this 
monstrous  tyranny  of  a  social  state  based  on  iniquity. 
Poverty  and  misery  had  no  other  cause ;  the  wages  system 
was  the  plague  spot  that  engendered  hunger,  with  all  its 
woful  consequences  of  theft,  murder,  and  prostitution ;  it 
was  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  men  and  women, 
who,  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  outcasts  from  every  kind- 
ly feeling,  were  turned  into  perverted  and  destructive 
forces  exerted  against  a  cruel  and  unjust  state  of  society. 
There  was  no  cure  possible  for  all  this  but  the  abolition 
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of  the  wages  system,  which  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
Bociai  condition,  a  wholly  different  era,  tbat  would  be 
the  ideal  state  of  society,  whose  secret  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  to-morrow.  At  this  point  there  were  difEerences 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  method,  each  reformer  believing 
that  be  possessed  a  sure  means  for  insuring  the  happiness 
of  future  ages ;  and  the  shock  of  socialistic  parties,  each 
of  which  desired  to  impose  its  own  reorganization,  its  own 
equitable  division  of  wealth,  had  resulted  in  nothing  but 
a  rough  political  melee.  But  the  wages  system  in  its 
eiisting  form  was  condemned  bj  one  and  all,  and  nothing 
could  save  it ;  it  had  had  its  day,  and  it  would  disappear, 
M  all  forma  of  slavery  had  disappeared  whenever  the  con- 
tinnal  march  of  progress  had  completed  a  period  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  It  was  nothing  now  but  a  dead 
organism  which  threatened  to  poison  the  entire  body,  but 
which  the  vitality  of  the  people  was  going  to  eliminate, 
even  though  it  were  at  the  coat  of  a  final  tragedy. 

"  For  all  that,"  continued  Bonnaire,  "  these  Qurig- 
Dons,  who  founded  the  Pit,  were  not  bad  people.  The 
last  one  of  them,  Michel,  whose  end  was  so  sad,  did  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working-man.  It  was  , 
he  who  established  a  relief  association,  to  which  he  con-  • 
tributed  the  first  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  prom- 
ised, in  the  future,  to  double  each  year  whatever  the  mem- 
bers themselves  contributed.  He  founded  a  library  and 
a  lecture-hall,  as  well  as  an  infirmary,  where  there  are 
free  consultation  hours  twice  a  week,  and  besides  these  a 
work-room  and  school  for  children.  And  Monsieur  Dela- 
veau,  although  he  is  not  naturally  kind-hearted,  has  made 
it  a  duty  to  respect  these.  They  have  been  in  operation 
now  for  years.  But  what  will  you  have  t  It  is  too  late 
to  do  anything.  It  is,  as  one  might  eay,  like  cauterizing 
a  wooden  leg.  All  this  is  charity,  not  justice.  These 
thingH  might  go  on  for  years  and  years  without  hunger 
CTer  ceasing,  without  poverty  ever  being  abolished.  No, 
no!  there  is  no  means  of  relief  possible;  we  must  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil !" 
At  this  moment  Pere  Linot,.  who  had  seemed  to  be 
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asleep  again,  suddenly  remarked  from  the  depths  of  the 
gloom: 

"  The  QurigQODS !     I  knew  them  once." 

Lue  turned  and  perceived  the  old  man  seated  in  his 
chair  and  drawing  empty  puffs  at  his  extinguished  pipe. 
He  was  fifty  years  old,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  had 
been  at  the  Pit  withdrawing  crucibles  from  the  furnace. 
Small  and  fat,  with  a  pale,  bloated  face,  one  would  have 
said  that  the  fire  had  inflated  him  instead  of  drying  bim 
up.  Perhaps  it  was  the  water  coming  from  the  steam, 
with  which  he  was  always  soaked,  that  gave  him  rheuma- 
tism. He  walked  with  difficulty,  for  it  had  early  taken 
possession  of  his  legs.  And  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  the  pitiful  pension  of  three 
hundred  francs  a  year,  which  the  more  recent  workmen 
were  to  receive  later,  he  would  have  perished  of  hunger 
in  the  street  if  his  daughter.  La  Toupe,  had  not  -been 
willing  to  take  him  in ;  she  did  so,  however,  only  at  Bon- 
naire's  instigation,  and  made  the  old  man  pay  for  it  by  con- 
tinual reproaches  and  privations  of  all  kinds, 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  repeated,  slowly,  "  I  knew  them  all — the 
Qurignons!  There  was  Monsieur  Michel,  who  is  now 
dead ;  he  was  five  years  older  than  I.  I  entered  the  works 
under  Monsieur  Jerome  when  I  was  eighteen  and  he  was 
forty-five,  but  the  difference  between  us  does  not  prevent 
him  from  living  still.  .  .  .  But  before  Monsieur  Jerome 
there  was  Monsieur  Elalse,  the  founder  of  the  whole 
thing;  he  came  and  settled  himself  at  the  Pit  with  hia 
two  seta  of  machinery  nearly  twenty-four  years  ago.  I 
never  knew  him.  Mj  father,  Jean  Eagu,  and  my  grand- 
father, Pierre  Eagu,  worked  under  him ;  and  I  might  say 
that  Pierre  Kagu  was  his  comrade,  since  they  were  both 
steel-workers,  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  when  they 
started  the  business  together  in  this  valley  in  the  Monta 
Bleuses,  which  was  then  deserted,  and  where  they  found 
water-power  on  the  bank  of  the  Mionne.  .  .  .  The  Qurig- 
nons have  made  a  great  fortune ;  and  look  at  me,  Jacques 
Ragu,  always  without  a  sou,  and  with  my  bad  legs ;  there 
is  my  son,  too,  Auguste  Ragu,  who  will  never  be  richer 
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than  I  am  now  after  thirty  yeare'  labor,  not  to  speak  of 
mj  wife  and  children ;  they  have  all  suffered  from  hun- 
ger, as  all  the  Kagus  have  suffered  for  a  hundred  years !" 

He  said  these  things  without  displaying  any  anger, 
with  the  resigned  air  of  a  beast  which  is  past  work.  He 
looked  at  his  pipe  for  a  moment,  surprised  not  to  find  it 
draw.  Then,  seeing  that  Luc  was  listening  to  him  with 
a  pitying  interest,  he  concluded,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
shghtly: 

"Bah,  monsieur,  it  is  the  natural  fate  for  ua  poor 
wretches.  There  will  always  be  owners  and  workmen. 
-  .  .  My  grandfather  and  my  father  were  just  like  me, 
and  my  sou  will  be  what  I  am.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
rebel?  Every  one's  lot  is  cast  when  he  is  bom.  .  .  .  Af- 
ter all,  if  one  might  wish  for  anything,  it  would  be  to  have 
aomething  when  one  is  old  to  buy  enough  tobacco." 

"  Tobacco !"  cried  La  Toupe ;  "  you  smoke  two  sous' 
worth  a  day.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  provide 
you  with  tobacco  now  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  bread 
to  eat  ?" 

She  had  put  him  upon  an  allowance,  and  this  was  Fere 
liaot's  only  real  cause  of  distress  at  present.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  relight  his  pipe,  in  which  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  but  ashes.  And  Luc,  his  heart  filled  with  in- 
creasing pity,  continued  to  contemplate  him,  sunk  to- 
gether in  a  heap  upon  his  chair.  This  lamentable  wreck 
was  the  outcome  of  the  wages  system ;  a  laborer,  used  up 
and  thrown  aside  at  fifty.  A  crucible-man,  all  his  life  a 
crucible-man,  whose  function  had  become  mechanical,  he 
was  now  warped,  stultified,  reduced  to  imbecility  and 
paralysis.  Nothing  survived  in  this  unfortunate  being 
Wt  the  sentiment  of  fatalism  belonging'  to  his  slavery. 

Bonnaire  now  put  in  a  proud  protest. 

"  No,  no ;  it  will  not  be  always  as  it  is  now ;  there  will 
not  always  be  owners  and  laborers ;  a  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  nothing  but  free  and  joyous  men,  .  .  .  Our 
sons,  perhaps,  will  see  that  day,  and  it  is  surely  worth 
while  that  we,  their  fathers,  should  have  the  suffering,  if 
we  are  able  by  it  to  gain  their  happiness  in  the  future." 

.  Coogic 
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"  Nonsense !"  cried  Ragu,  in  a  tone  of  jollity,  "  You 
must  make  more  haste  than  that.  I  want  to  be  in  it  my- 
self. What  I  want  is  to  sit  at  my  ease  and  to  have 
chicken  for  every  meal." 

"  So  do  I,  so  do  I,"  assented  Bourron,  in  an  ecstasy. 
"  I  shall  take  back  my  place." 

Pere  Linot,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  enforced  si- 
lence, while  he  continued : 

"  Take  it  easy ;  it  is  when  one  is  young  that  one  hopes. 
One's  head  is  full  of  foolishness,  and  one  thinks  that  one 
is  going  to  change  the  order  of  the  universe.  And  then 
the  universe  goes  on  as  usual,  and  one  is  swept  away  just 
like  other  people,  .  .  .  For  me,  I  do  not  want  anything 
from  anybody.  Sometimes,  when  I  can  drag  myself  out- 
doors, it  happens  that  I  meet  Monsieur  Jerome  in  his 
wheeled  chair,  pushed  by  a  servant.  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
him,  because  it  is  due  to  a  man  for  whom  you  work 
and  who  is  so  rich.  I  do  not  believe  he  recognizes  me, 
for  he  simply  looks  at  me  with  those  eyes,  which  seem  to 
be  full  of  clear  water.  .  .  .  The  Qurignons  have  drawn  a 
good  lot ;  that  is  a  fine  thing,  and  one  respects  them  for  it ; 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  good  God,  if  one  gets  rid  of 
those  who  have  money." 

Ragu  now  related  how,  that  same  evening,  on  coming 
out  of  the  factory,  Bourron  and  he  had  seen  Monsieur 
Jerome  pass  in  his  wheeled  chair.  They  had  saluted  him, 
as  a  natural  thing.  How  could  they  do  otherwise  without 
being  impolite  ?  But  all  the  same,  a  Ragu  on  foot,  in  the 
dirt,  with  an  empty  stomach,  bowing  to  a  Qurignon,  who 
was  riding,  with  his  stomach  wrapped  up  in  coverings, 
and  with  a  domestic  taking  care  of  him  like  a  fat  baby — 
all  this  was  maddening,  and  it  made  one  want  to  throw 
one's  tools  into  the  water,  and  force  the  rich  to  share 
their  wealth,  so  that  one  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  idle- 
ness in  one's  own  turn. 

"  Idleness  ?  No,  no !  That  would  be  death  itself," 
answered  Bonnaire.  "  Everybody  must  work,  and  in  the 
end  that  will  be  happiness  gained  and  unjust  poverty 
overcome.  .  .  .  One    must    not    envy    those    Qurignons. 
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They  are  an  example  to  us  by  saying  to  us, '  You  see  plain- 
ly that  a  laborer  can  achieve  a  great  fortune  with  intelli- 
gence, labor,  and  economy ' ;  but  they  do  irritate  me  a  lit- 
tle, because  I  know  that  all  this  money  has  been  gained 
by  exploiting  their  comrades,  and  curtailing  for  the  latter 
both  food  and  liberty;  but  that  will  be  paid  for  some  dayj 
all  that  wickedness.  The  happiness  of  all  can  never  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  exaggerated  prosperity  of  one.  .  .  . 
But  we  must  wait  patiently  until  we  can  see  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  each  of  us.  My  own  idea  is,  as  I 
have  told  you:  it  is  that  those  two  little  rascals  who  are 
now  in  bed,  and  who  are  listening  to  us,  will  be  happier 
one  day  than  I  shall  ever  have  been ;  and  that  their  chil- 
dren will  in  turn  be  happier  than  they  themselves  can 
erer  be.  .  , ".  And  in  order  that  this  shall  be,  we  need 
wish  for  nothing  hut  justice,  we  need  only  to  understand 
one  another  as  brothers,  and  we  shall  conquer,  even  though 
it  be  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  misery  yet  in  store 
for  us." 

Lucien  and  Antoinette  had,  in  truth,  not  gone  to  sleep 
sgain;  the  atmosphere  of  interest  created  by  every  one 
talking  so  late  had  kept  them  awake,  with  their  rosy  heads 
motionless  upon  the  pillow,  and  their  great  eyes  wide  open 
and  thoughtful,  as  if  they  understood  what  was  going  on. 

'■  Happier  some  day  than  we  are,"  said  La  Toupe,  dry- 
ly. "Yes,  for  they  will  suffer  to-morrow  from  hunger, 
eince  we  shall  have  no  food  to  give  them." 

Her  words  cut  like  the  stroke  of  an  axe.  Bonnaire 
shuddered,  called  back  from  his  dreams  by  the  sudden 
chill  of  that  poverty  which  he  had  deliberately  chosen  in 
leaving  the  workshops.  Luc  felt  the  shiver  of  that  pov- 
erty pass  beside  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  large,  barely 
furnished  room,  where  the  little  kerosene  lamp  smoked 
dismally.  Was  not  this  present  struggle  an  impossible 
thing;  were  not  this  grandfather,  father,  mother,  and 
two  children  doomed  to  death  in  the  near  future  if  the 
wages  system  persisted  in  its  powerless  protestation 
against  capital  ?  A  gloomy  silence  prevailed,  a  great  black 
shadow  enveloped  the  room  and  darkened  all  their  faces. 
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But  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  burst 
of  laughter,  and  Eabette,  Bourron'a  wife,  entered,  with 
her  plump  face  that  was  always  gay.  Freah  and  round, 
with  a  white  skin  and  thick  flaxen  hair,  she,i--)ked  like 
an  eternal  spring.  Not  having  found  her  husband  at 
Cafttaux's,  she  had  come  to  look  for  him,  knowing  that 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  get  back  if  she  did  not  escort  him 
herself.  She  had,  however,  no  appearance  of  displeas- 
ure ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  amused,  as  if  she  found 
it  agreeable  that  her  husband  should  take  a  little  pleasure. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  Pere  la  Joie !"  she  cried,  gayiy,  as 
soon  as  she  perceived  him.  "  I  was  pretty  sure  that  you 
had  not  left  Eagu,  and  that  I  should  find  you  here.  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  late  ?  I  have  put  Marthe  and  Sebas- 
tian to  hed,  and  now  I  suppose  I  must  put  you  to  bed 
also." 

Bourron  never  could  get  angry  with  her,  she  showed  so 
much  tact  in  getting  him  away  from  his  comrades. 

"Ah,  but  she  is  strong,  that  woman!  Ton  understand 
th^t  it  is  my  wife  who  puts  me  to  bed.  .  .  .  Come  on,  I  am 
willing,  since  I  am  always  obliged  to  end  in  this  way." 

He  rose,  and  Babette,  then  perceiving  from  the  gloomy 
faces  of  all  those  in  the  room  that  she  had  entered  into 
an  atmosphere  of  great  sadness,  perhaps  into  a  quarrel, 
tried,  to  smooth  things.  In  her  own  house  she  sang  from 
morning  until  night,  loving  her  husband,  comforting  him, 
and  drawing  for  him  glowing  pictures  of  the  future  when- 
ever he  was  discouraged.  The  miserable  poverty  and  suf- 
fering in  which  she  had  lived  since  childhood  had  not  been 
able  to  embitter  her  continual  good-humor.  She  was  al- 
ways perfectly  convinced  that  things  would  turn  out  well, 
and  she  herself  was  always  on  the  high-road  to  paradise. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  all,  then  ?  Are  the  chil- 
dren ill  ?" 

Then  when  La  Toupe  burst  out  afresh  and  related  to 
her  how  Bonnairo  had  left  the  works,  that  they  should  all 
be  dead  of  hunger  before  the  week  was  out,  and  that,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  Beauclair  might 
be  wiped  out,  for  they  were  too  unhappy — they  could  no 
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longer  live — Babette  protested,  and  prophesied  prosperous 
and  sunny  days  with  her  air  of  confident  gajety. 

"  Oh  no !  oh  no !  do  not  make  people  unhappy,  ?na  chere  f 
You  wil  3ee  that  everything  will  settle  itself  quietly. 
They  will  go  to  work,  and  they  will  be  happy." 

AJid  she  carried  off  her  husband,  amusing  him  by  tell- 
ing him  things  so  droll  and  so  tender  that  he  followed  her 
with  docility;  she  even  joked  with  him  on  his  recent 
drunkenness,  which  had  now  become  inoffensive. 

Luc  had  decided  to  follow  them,  when  La  Toupe,  in  the 
eourse  of  arranging  her  work  on  the  table,  found  the  key 
which  she  had  thrown  at  her  brother,  and  which  he  had 
not  yet  put  away. 

"  Well,  do  you  intend  to  take  it,  after  all  ?  Are  you 
going  up  to  bed  ?  They  say  that  baggage  who  belongs 
to  you  is  waiting  for  you  somewhere.  You  can  go  and 
look  her  up,  if  that  amuses  you." 

Ragu,  sneering,  balanced  the  key  for  a  moment  on  one 
of  hia  thumbs.  All  the  evening  he  had  been  crying  in 
Bonrron's  face  that  he  did  not  intend  to  feed  a  good-for- 
nothing,  who  was  stupid  enough  to  lose  a  finger  in  the 
machinery  without  getting  compensation  for  it.  He  had 
had  this  girl  as  he  had  had  plenty  of  others,  all  of  whom 
were  more  than  willing  that  he  should  have  them.  The 
affair  was  simply  at  the  pleasure  of  both  parties,  and  when 
one  was  tired  of  it,  then,  good-morning,  good-evening — 
each  one  would  go  back  whence  he  or  she  came.  But  since 
he  had  been  there  he  had  sobered  down,  and  he  did  not 
hold  to  his  evil  obstinacy.  Then  his  sister,  exasperated  by 
him,  persisted  in  dictating  to  him  what  he  should  do. 

"  You  may  be  very  sure  that  I  shall  take  her  back  if 
it  pleases  rae  to  take  her  back. , . .  After  all,  she  is  worth 
more  than  the  others.  They  might  kill  her  before  she 
would  say  an  evil  word." 

And  turning  to  Bonnaire,  who  was  silent,  he  said : 

"She  is  stupid,  Josine  is,  to  be  so  much  afraid.... 
Where  baa  she  hidden  herself  V 

"  She  is  waiting  on  the  stairs  with  Nanet,"  said  the 
master-puddler. 

■   L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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Then  Ragu  opened  the  door  wide,  in  order  to  call  vio- 
lently : 

"  Joaine !     Josine !" 

No  one  answered ;  no  sound  came  from  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  staircase.  And  in  the  faint  light  which  the  kero- 
sene lamp  threw  on  the  passage-way  only  Nanet  waa  to 
be  seen,  standing  upright,  apparently  watchful  and  ex- 
pectant. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  good-for-nothing  brat  I"  cried  Kagu. 
"  What  are  you  up  to  ?" 

The  child  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted ;  he  did  not 
even  make  a  backward  movement.  Drawing  up  hie  li^ 
tie  figure,  which  was  about  as  tall  as  a  boot,  he  answered, 
bravely : 

"  I  was  listening,  in  order  to  find  out." 

"  And  your  sister,  where  is  she  ?  Why  does  she  not 
answer  when  she  is  called?" 

"  She  waa  above  with  me,  sitting  on  one  of  the  steps. 
But  when  she  heard  you  come  in  here  she  was  afraid  that 
you  would  come  up  and  beat  her,  and  she  preferred  to 
go  down,  so  that  she  could  slip  off  easily  if  you  were  in 
a  bad  temper." 

This  made  Eagu  laugh.  The  child's  fearlessness 
amused  him. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  then  ?" 

"  I  ?  If  you  touch  me  I  am  going  to  cry  out  so  loud 
that  my  sister  will  be  warned  and  will  slip  away." 

Completely  pacified,  the  man  went  and  leaned  over  the 
rope,  in  order  to  call  out  again : 

"  Josine !  Josine !  Come  up ;  do  not  be  so  foolish. 
You  know  very  well  .that  I  am  not  going  to  kill  you." 

The  same  deathlike  silence  continued;  nothing  stirred; 
nothing  rose  out  of  the  gloom.  Luc,  whose  presence  was 
no  longer  necessary,  took  leave,  saluting  La  Toupe,  who, 
with  her  lips  compressed,  bent  her  head  dryly.  The  chil- 
dren had  at  last  gone  to  sleep.  Pere  Linot,  hia  extin- 
guished pipe  in  his  mouth,  went  to  seek  the  little  room 
where  he  slept,  supporting  himself  by  the  wall  as  he  did 
80.    And  Bonnaire,  who  in  his  turn  had  fallen  in  a  chair, 
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sat  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  room,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  thinking  of  the  threatening  future,  and  wait- 
ing to  go  to  bed  hy  the  aide  of  his  terrible  wife. 

"  Courage,  we  shall  meet  again,"  Luc  said  to  him,  press- 
ing his  hand  warmly. 

In  the  passage  Ragu  continued  to  call,  with  a  voice 
which  he  now  made  supplicating : 

"  Josine !  Come  up,  Josine !  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  angry  any  longer," 

Then,  as  the  gloom  remained  unbroken,  he  turned  to 
Nanet,  who  did  not  interfere,  leaving  his  sister  free  to 
act  in  her  own  way. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  run  away."  . 

"  Oh  no.  Where  do  you  suppose  she  could  go  i  .  .  . 
She  must  be  sitting  down  again  upon  a  step." 

Luc  descended,  guiding  himself  by  the  rope,  feeling 
with  hia  feet  for  the  steep,  high  steps,  with  considera- 
ble fear  of  falling  down  them  head  foremost,  so  dense 
was  the  obscurity.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  plunging 
into  the  blackness  of  an  abyss,  down  a  narrow  ladder, 
between  two  damp  walls.  As  he  descended,  he  thought 
be  heard  deep,  stifled  sobs  coming  from  the  depths  of  the 
dolorous  gloom  below. 

Above,  the  voice  of  Bagu  repeated  resolutely: 

"  Josine  I  Josine  I  ...  If  you  do  not  come  up,  you 
most  wish  me  to  come  and  fetch  you." 

Then  Luc  stopped,  feeling  the  approach  of  a  faint 
sound.  It  was  a  very  gentle  movement  that  approached, 
a  light,  animated,  hardly  perceptible  quiver  of  a  trem- 
bling approach.  He  effaced  himself  against  the  wall,  for 
he  understood  very  well  that  a  living  creature  was  passing 
by,  although  it  was  invisible,  and  recognizable  only  by 
the  careful  movement  of  its  body. 

"  It  is  I,  Josine,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  in  order  that 
she  should  not  be  alarmed. 

The  little  rustle  continued  to  ascend,  and  there  was 
no  answer.  But,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  motion,  the 
creature  of  distress  and  mystery  passed  by.  And  as  she 
did  so,  a  little  feverish  hand  seized  his,  a  burning  mouth 
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pressed  to  his  hand  kissed  it  ardently  in  an  outburst  of 
gratitude,  in  the  devotion  of  a  whole  nature.  She 
thanked  him,  and  in  so  doing,  unperceived  and  veiled  from 
sight,  she  abandoned  herself  to  a  delicious  childlikenesa. 
Not  a  word  was  exchanged ;  there  was  only  that  silent  kisa 
in  the  darkness,  moistened  with  warm  tears. 

The  little  flutter  was  already  gone;  the  gentle  spirit 
continued  to  ascend.  Luc  remained  much  overcome, 
touched  to  the  depths  of  his  being  by  this  shadowy  meet- 
ing; for  the  kiss  of  those  lips  that  he  had  not  seen  had 
gone  to  his  heart. 

A  tender  and  irresistible  emotion  had  taken  possession 
of  him ;  he  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  interested 
only  in  finding  a  lodging  where  Joaine  could  sleep  that 
night.  But,  he  continued  to  ask  himself,  why  should  she 
weep,  seated  on  that  lowest  step  at  the  entrance  to  the 
street  ?  Why  had  she  delayed  so  long  to  answer  the  ap- 
peals of  the  man  above,  who  offered  her  a  shelter  ?  Was  it 
because  she  experienced  a  mortal  regret,  because  she  sighed 
for  some  impossible  dream ;  and  was  she  yielding,  in  her 
final  ascent,  to  necessity  alone  in  resuming  the  life  that 
she  was  condemned  to  lead  ? 

The  voice  of  Eagu  made  itself  heard  above  for  the  last 
time. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are ;  that  is  not  so  bad.  Come,  let  us 
go  to  bed.     We  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  this  evening." 

Luc  hastened  away,  in  great  distress  of  mind;  seek- 
ing a  cause  for  the  terrible  bitterness  of  soul  into  which 
he  fell.  While  he  retraced  his  way  with  difficulty  in 
the  obscure  labyrinth  of  unclean  streets  in  old  Beauclair, 
he  thought  over  the  matter,  and  mourned  at  it.  Poor  girl  I 
she  was  the  victim  of  her  environment;  she  would  never 
have  yielded  to  Ragu  had  it  not  been  for  the  crushing 
weight  and  the  desperation  of  poverty;  what  exhaustive 
labor  it  would  be  to  restore  humanity  so  that  labor  should 
once  more  be  an  honor  and  a  pleasure,  so  that  love  should 
again  flourish,  healthy  and  strong,  in  the  great  harv^t 
of  truth  and  justice !  In  the  mean  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  poor  girl  was  that  she  should 
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remain  with  Ragu,  if  he  could  he  prevailed  on  not  to  treat 
her  too  cruelly.  The  tempestuous  wind  had  ceased,  the 
stara;  appeared  in  the  heavens  among  heavy  and  raotion- 
leas  clouds.  But  what  a  black  night,  what  an  immense 
melancholy  overwhelmed  hia  own  heart. 

All  at  once  Luc  emerged  on  the  steep  hank  of  the 
Hionne,  near  the  wooden  bridge.  Opposite  to  him  the 
Pit,  always  at  work,  was  resounding  with  the  light  dance 
of  the  flatting-hammerB,  alternating  with  the  more  pro- 
nounced blows  of  the  shingling-hammers.  The  fires  il- 
lumined the  shade  intermittently;  great  lurid  clouds  of 
smoke  made  a  storm  horizon  of  the  workshops  as  they 
passed  across  its  electric  lights.  This  nocturnal  life  of 
tie  monster,  whose  furnaces  were  never  extinguished,  re- 
called to  his  mind  the  destroyer,  labor,  imposing  itself  on 
its  victims  as  though  it  were  the  galleys,  and  everywhere 
rewarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt.  The  fine  face 
of  Bonnaire  passed  through  hia  thoughts,  and  he  saw  him 
as  he  had  left  him  in  that  gloomy  room,  struck  down  like 
one  vanquished  before  the  unknown  future.  Then,  with- 
out any  transition,  another  remembrance  of  the  evening 
crossed  his  mindj  he  saw  the  disfigured  profile  of  Lange, 
the  potter,  hurling  his  malediction  with  the  vehemence 
of  a  prophet  announcing  the  destruction  of  Beauclair,  un- 
der the  weight  of  its  crimes.  Now,  at  this  hour,  Beauclair, 
terrorized,  was  asleep,  and  lay  before  him  at  the  entrance 
to  the  plain,  nothing  but  a  confused  mass,  sunk  in  gloom, 
and  not  displaying  even  a  single  light.  There  was  noth- 
ing visible  but  the  Pit,  always  the  Pit,  with  its  infernal, 
unchanging  life,  from  which  rolled  forth  continual  thun- 
ders, and  whose  unceasing  flames  devoured  the  lives  of 
men. 

Midnight  sounded  in  the  darkness  from  a  neighboring 
clock.  Luc  then  passed  over  the  bridge  and  descended 
the  road  to  Brias  in  order  to  return  to  La  Crecherie,  where 
his  bed  awaited  him.  As  he  arrived  there  a  great  light 
suddenly  illuminated  the  entire  country,  the  peaks  of  the 
Monts  Bleu8e8,'the  roofs  of  the  sleeping  town,  and  even 
the  extended  plains  of  Eoumagne.    It  was  caused  by  a  tap- 
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ping  of  the  blast-fumaee,  whose  black  profile  appeared, 
half-way  up  the  hill,  like  an  incendiary.  And  Luc,  rais- 
ing his  eyes,  had  again  the  perception  of  a  rosy  dawn,  and 
saw,  as  he  imagined,  the  rising  of  the  star  promised  to  his 
dream  of  a  new  humanity. 
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THE  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  no  sooner  had  Luc 
risen  than  he  received  a  friendly  note  from  Madame 
Boisgelin  inviting  him  to  breakfast  at  Guerdache.  She 
had  known  him  at  Beaulieu,  and,  being  aware  that  the 
Jordans  would  not  return  until  Monday,  she  told  him 
how  pleased  she  would  be  to  see  him,  and  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  their  intimacy  at  Paris, 
where  they  had  both  been  concerned  in  charitable  affairs 
of  some  importance,  and  of  a  confidential  nature,  in  the 
poorest  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  Luc  en- 
tertained for  her  a  kind  of  affectionate  veneration,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation  at  once,  saying  in  his  reply  that  he 
would  be  at  Guerdache  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  week  of  pouring  rain  by  which  Beauclair  had  been 
innudated  was  now  succeeded  by  superb  weather.  A  radi- 
ant sun  shone  in  a  heaven  of  blue  as  dazzling  as  though 
it  had  ]Ti8t  been  washed  by  the  recent  showers — a  brilliant 
Bun,  imparting  so  much  warmth  that  the  roads  were  al- 
ready dry.  It  was  therefore  an  enjoyment  to  Luc  to  walk 
the  mile  and  a  half  between  Guerdache  and  the  town.  He 
crossed  the  new  part  of  the  city,  which  extends  from  the 
Place  de  la  Mairie  to  the  edge  of  Roumagne,  about  a 
quarter  past  ten ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  was  struck  with  the 
light-hearted  gayety  of  this  shovty  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  oppressive  gloom  of 
that  other  part  of  the  city  seen  by  him  the  evening  before. 
Both  the  soiis-prefeciuTe  and  the  court-house  were  sit- 
uated in  the  new  quarter  of  the  town,  the  latter  being  a 
beautiful  building,  the  plaster  ornaments  of  which  were 
not  yet  dry.  The  Church  of  Saint-Vincent,  a  graceful 
Btmcture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  stood  exactly  between 
6  8i 
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the  old  town  and  the  new;  it  had  just  been  repaired,  the 
bell-tower  having  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  worehip- 
perB.  The  closed  shops  of  the  tradesmen  were  gilded  by 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  Place  de  la  Mairie  itself,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  Kue  de  Brias,  and  contained  a  vast 
and  ancient  building  that  served  at  once  for  a  town-hall 
and  for  a  school. 

Luc  proceeded  by  the  Rue  de  Formerie,  a  thorough- 
fare leading  directly  from  the  public  square  to  the  Rue  de 
Rrias,  and  soon  reached  the  open  country,  Guerdache 
was  situated  on  the  road  to  Formerie,  and  almost  at  the 
gates  of  Beauclair,  He  was  not  pressed  for  time,  and  he 
loitered  like  a  man  absorbed  in  dreams.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  town  the  houses  were  built  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  as  he  glanced  backward  towards  the  north  he  saw  the 
immense  range  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  shutting  in  the  nar- 
row gorge  from  which  descends  the  torrent  of  the  Mionne. 
There,  in  a  sort  of  estuary  opening  on  the  plain,  the  crowd- 
ed buildings  and  lofty  chimneys  of  the  Pit  could  be  plain- 
ly seen,  as  well  as  the  blast-furnaces  of  La  Crecherie,  an 
industrial  town  which  is  visible  along  the  entire  boundary 
of  Eoumagne  from  a  distance  of  leagues.  Luc  gazed  at  it 
a  long  time.  Then,  as  he  resumed  his  slow  progress  tow- 
ards Guerdache,  whose  magnificent  trees  he  could  now  dis- 
cern in  the  distance,  he  recalled  and  analyzed  the  charact- 
eristic history  of  the  Qurignons,  as  told  him  by  Jordan. 

Blaise  Qurignon,  the  founder  of  the  Pit,  was  a  work- 
man who  came  there  and  established  himself  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mionne,  in  1823,  with  two  tilt-hammers  actuated 
by  water-power.  He  never  employed  more  than  twenty 
workmen,  amassed  only  a  moderate  fortune,  and  was  con- 
tent with  a  small  house,  a  brick  cottage,  which  he  built 
near  the  factory,  and  which  was  now  occupied  by  Dela- 
veau,  the  present  director.  Jerome  Qurignon,  the  second 
of  the  name,  was  born  the  same  year  that  his  father  found- 
ed the  business,  and  it  was  he  who  became  an  industrial 
king.  All  the  productive  strength,  all  the  incipient  power 
of  the  people,  which  continuous  superiority  in  trade  tad 
developed,  were  concentrated  in  him.     The  latent  energy 
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BDppressed  during  hundreds  of  jeara  in  a*loDg  line  of 
progenitors  obstinately  fighting  their  way  towards  hap- 
pinesB,  Btm^ling  furiously  in  the  dark,  and  dying 
hard,  had  finally  culminated  by  giving  birth  to  this 
man  who  was  to  succeed  triumphantly.  He  was  him- 
self able  to  do  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  day,  and  was 
endowed  with  intelligence,  judgment,  and  force  of  will 
to  an  extent  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  ob- 
slacles.  In  less  than  twenty  years  he  Dad  created  a  town 
that  seemed  to  come  forth  from  the  earth  full  grown  at  his 
bidding,  in  which  he  employed  about  twelve  himdred  work- 
men, acquiring  millions;  then,  finding  the  humble  house 
built  by  his  father  too  small  for  him,  he  bought  Guerdache, 
8  magnificent  estate,  with  a  liouse  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate ten  families,  and  large  landed  property  surround- 
ing it,  a  fine  park,  and  a  farm,  for  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs.  His  intention  was  that  Guerdache  should  be  the 
patriarchal  homestead  where  his  descendants,  children  of 
those  numeroua  loving  and  happy  couples  who  should 
spring  from  his  riches  as  from  a  blessed  land,  would  reign 
luxuriously.  His  own  indomitable  efforts  would  make 
certain  that  the  future  ascendency  which  occupied  his 
(Ireams  was  enjoyed  by  a  younger  generation ;  for  was  not 
that  accumulated  force  which  he  felt  now  issuing  from 
himself  infinite  as  well  as  definite  ?  Would  it  not  repro- 
dnee  itself  in  even  greater  measure  in  his  children,  contin- 
uing without  exhaustion  or  diminution  for  long  years  to 
eome?  But  he  himself,  while  still  young,  still  strong  as  an 
oak,  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  powers,  and  only  fifty-two 
years  old,  was  stricken  by  the  first  misfortune  of  his  life. 
A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  lower  limbs,  and  he  was  constrained  to  give  up  the 
management  of  the  Pit  to  his  eldest  son,  Michel. 

Michel  Qurignon,  the  third  of  the  name,  was  just  thirty 
years  old.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Philippe,  who 
lived  in  Paris,  having  married  against  his  father's  will  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  but  of  doubtful  character ; 
besides  the  two  sons,  there  was  a  daughter,  Laure,  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  caused  her  parents  much  dis- 
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tress  by  the  extreme  religious  devotion  that  she  displayed. 
Michel  himself  had  married,  when  very  young,  a  woman 
of  a  sweet  disposition  but  delicate  health;  at  the  time 
that  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pit  they  had  had  two  children,  Guatave  and 
Suzanne,  the  one  five  and  the  other  three  years  old.  It 
was  understood  that  Michel  would  carry  on  the  works  in 
the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family,  each 
member  receiving  his  share  of  the  profits  according  to  the 
division  fixed  upon  by  common  agreement.  Although  he 
did  not  possess  to  the  same  heroic  extent  the  admirable 
qualities  of  his  father,  either  as  regards  capacity  for  work, 
intelligence,  or  method,  he  had  an  excellent  head ;  during 
ten  years  he  not  only  succeeded  in  preventing  the  business 
from  declining,  but  even  enlarged  it,  in  one  respect,  by 
replacing  the  old  machinery.  But  he  was  beset  by  annoy- 
ances and  sorrows,  which  seemed  to  foreshadow  approach- 
ing disaster.  His  mother  was  dead,  his  father,  being 
paralyzed,  never  came  out  of  the  house  except  for  exercise 
in  a  wheeled  chair,  and  was,  moreover,  practically  dumb, 
for  he  could  only  pronounce,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  a 
few  words.  Then  his  sister,  Laure,  carried  away  by  mys- 
tical exaltation,  entered  a  convent,  the  earthly  joys  of 
Guerdache  having  no  power  to  restrain  her.  While  mel- 
ancholy accounts  reached  him  from  Paris  of  his  brother 
Philippe's  establishment,  for  his  wife,  having  figured  in 
some  scandalous  affairs,  had  dragged  her  husband  into  a 
life  wasted  on  pleasure,  folly,  and  madness.  Lastly,  Mi- 
chel lost  his  own  frail  and  gentle  wife,  and  this  overpower- 
ing loss  threw  him  into  an  unbalanced  condition,  which  re- 
sulted in  completely  disordering  his  life.  He  had  before 
yielded  to  fancies  for  pretty  girls,  but  he  had  done  so 
discreetly,  because  he  was  afraid  of  paining  his  beloved 
and  invalid  wife.  When  she  was  gone,  there  was  no 
longer'anything  to  restrain  him,  and  he  took  his  pleasure 
freely  wherever  he  happened  to  find  it.  He  became  in- 
volved in  chance  love-affairs  upon  which  he  expended  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  strength.  Thus  another  dec- 
ade rolled  by,  during  which  tlie  Pit  declined,  having  no 
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longer  sucli  a  leader  as  it  had  in  its  daj%  of  conquest 
The  master  who  now  directed  it  waa  lazy  and  self-indul- 
gent, eating  up  all  the  profits.  A  feverish  love  of  luxury 
took  possession  of  him;  he  cared  for  nothing  but  fetes, 
pleasures,  and  expenditure  for  the  mere  enjoyments  of 
living.  To  make  matters  worse,  other  causes  of  ruin, 
such  as  bad  management,  aud  enfeebled  effort,  which  be- 
came every  day  more  relaxed,  were  combined  with  in- 
dustrial catastrophes,  by  reason  of  which  all  industries  in 
metal  throughout  that  part  of  the  country  were  in  danger 
of  extinction.  It  became  impossible  to  continue  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel,  rails,  and  iron  framing  at  low  prices, 
owing  to  the  successful  competition  of  the  steel-factories 
in  the  north  and  east,  which,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
a  certain  chemical  process,  would  be  able  henceforward 
to  economize  by  the  employment  of  ores  of  poor  quality. 
In  the  space  of  two  years  Michel  found  the  Pit  giving  way 
Tinder  him.  A  day  came  when  he  needed  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  payment  of  notes,  and  he  would 
be  obliged  to  borrow  the  money.  At  the  same  time  oc- 
enrred  a  revolting  tragedy  in  his  own  life,  which  ended  by 
(hiving  him  mad.  He  was  nearly  fifty-four ;  his  heart  was 
absorbed  in  a  pretty  girl  who  had  taken  possession  of  hia 
senses;  he  had  brought  her  from  Paris,  secreted  her  at 
Beauclair,  and  he  indulged  at  times  in  an  intoxicating 
dream  of  escaping  with  her  and  going  to  the  Lands  of  the 
Sun  to  live  for  love,  far  from  all  annoyances.  His  son, 
Guatave,  now  twenty-seven,  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  idleness  except  for  a  few  superficial  studies,  knew  about 
all  his  father's  love-affairs,  joked  with  him  in  regard  to 
tliem,  and  lived  with  him  on  the  footing  of  a  boon  com- 
panion. He  treated  the  Pit  as  a  joke,  refused  to  set  foot 
in  that  dirty  and  disgusting  place,  among  a  mass  of  old 
iron,  rode  on  horseback,  hunted,  and  altogether  lived  the 
life  of  an  amiable,  high-bred,  lazy  dog,  as  if  he  had  boasted 
centuries  of  illustrious  ancestors.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  _ 
after  taking  out  of  his  father's  desk  the  only  hundred 
thousand  francs  that  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  collecting 
to  meet  the  next  day's  payments,  he  disappeared  with  the 
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pretty  girl,  the  maitresse  a  papa,  who  had  thrown  herself  , 
into  his  arms.     The  next  day,  Michel,  stricken  both  in 
heart  and  purse  by  the  double  ruin  of  his  passion  and  his 
fortune,  was  seized  by  a  tremendous  vertigo,  and  killed 
himself  with  a  shot  from  his  revolver. 

It  was  three  years  since  all  thia  happened.  And  the 
premature  ruin  of  the  Qurignon  family  was  still  going 
on  as  if  for  an  example  of  the  severest  fate.  Shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Gustave,  news  was  received  of 
his  death  at  Nice,  in  a  carriage  accident,  where  the  run- 
away horses  had  thrown  him  over  a  precipice.  The 
younger  brother  of  Michel,  Philippe,  had  also  disap- 
peared, having  been  killed  in  a  duel  in  Paris,  after  a 
very  discreditable  career  into  which  he  had  been  drawn 
by  his  abandoned  wife,  who  was  said  to  be  now  in  Kussia 
with  an  opera-singer.  Their  only  child,  Andre  Qurignon, 
the  last  of  the  name,  was  the  victim  of  a  rachitic  af- 
fection, complicated  by  mania,  and  was  forced  to  be  put 
under  restraint  in  an  asylum.  Besides  this  invalid  and 
his  aunt  Laure,  who,  being  always  in  the  convent,  was 
the  same  as  dead,  there  remained  only  Suzanne,  Mi- 
chel's daughter.  Suzanne,  when  she  was  twenty,  five 
years  before  the  death  of  her  father,  had  married  Eois- 
gelin,  who  had  been  attracted  by  her  on  meeting  her  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbor.  Although  the  Pit  was  already  in 
jeopardy,  Michel,  with  ostentatious  pride,  had  found 
means  to  give  his  daughter  a  dot  of  a  million  francs. 
Eoisgelin,  on  his  side,  was  very  rich,  having  inherited 
from  his  grandfather  and  father  more  than  six  million 
francs,  acquired  in  a  business  of  doubtful  character,  by 
people  wlio  had  a  bad  name  for  usury  and  robbery,  in 
which,  however,  he  personally  was  wholly  unconcerned. 
He  was  very  much  deferred  to,  envied,  and  sought  after, 
having  a  superb  hotel  in  Paris,  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  and 
leading  a  life  of  expensive  folly.  He  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  at  the  foot  of  hie  class  at  the  Lyc€e  Oon- 
dorcet,  which  he  had  astonished  by  his  elegance,  and  he 
never  afterwards  lifted  a  finger  to  work,  believing  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  new  species  of  aristocrats,  who  prove  their 
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nobility  bj  squandering  with  magnificence  the  fortunes  ae- 
quired  bj  their  progenitors,  without  lowering  themselves 
to  earn  a  sou.  Unfortunately,  the  six  millions  proved 
insufficient  for  the  immense  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment, and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  financial 
speculations  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand. 
The  Bourse  was  at  that  time  much  excited  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  new  gold-mines,  and  Boisgeliu  was  persuaded  that 
if  he  risked  his  fortune  he  would  double  it  in  two  years. 
Then,  all  at  once,  occurred  collapse  and  ruin ;  for  a  moment 
ie  believed  that  he  was  absolutely  bankrupt,  even  to 
the  point  of  not  saving  from  the  ruins  a  morsel  of  bread 
for  the  next  day.  He  wept  like  a  child,  and  looked  down 
at  his  useless  hands,  asking  himself  what  he  could  do 
under  these  circumstances,  since  they  neither  knew  how  to 
work  nor  were  fit  to  do  so.  It  was  then  that  his  wife, 
Suzanne,  showed  herself  truly  admirable  and  displayed  a 
tenderness,  a  judgment,  and  a  courage  which  put  him  on 
his  feet  again.  Her  own  4ot  of  a  million  of  francs  was 
found  to  be  untouched.  She  decided  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation  their  house  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  where  their 
living  expenses  were  too  great,  must  be  sold;  and  another 
million  was  thus  realized.  But  how  to  live,  above  all  in 
Paris,  upon  two  millions  where  six  had  not  suificed,  and 
where  all  the  temptations  occasioned  by  the  display  of 
luxury  in  a  large  city  would  be  renewed  ?  Their  future 
was  decided  in  the  end  by  a  chance  meeting. 

Boisgelin  had  a  poor  cousin,  Delaveau,  the  son  of  his 
&ther's  sister,  whose  husband,  an  unfortunate  inventor, 
had  died  in  poverty.  Delaveau  was  an  engineer,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  at  the  time  of  Michel 
Qurignon's  suicide  he  occupied  a  modest  position  in  a  coal- 
mine at  Brias.  He  understood  clearly  the  situation  at 
the  Pit,  and  believed  himself  fully  qualified  to  relieve  it 
by  means  of  a  new  scheme  of  organization ;  therefore, 
being  very  ambitious  of  success,  and  further  stimulated  by 
his  wife,  he  came  to  Paris  in  search  of  a  sleeping  partner 
with  capital,  and  there  one  evening  he  met  hia  cousin 
Bois^lin  face  to  face  on  the  street.    Like  a  flash  the  idea 
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came  to  him — why  had  he  not  already  thought  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  a  capitalist,  and,  moreover,  the  husband  of  a 
Qurignon  ?  As  soon  as  he  understood  the  condition  of  his 
cousin's  affairs,  and  learned  of  the  two  remaining  mill- 
ions which  he  and  his  wife  were  anxious  to  invest  advan- 
tageously, he  enlarged  his  scheme  still  further ;  he  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  his  cousin,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
displayed  such  strong  convictions,  and  showed  himself  so 
full  of  intelligence  and  energy,  that  he  ended  by  con- 
vincing the  other  man.  His  scheme  certainly  displayed 
genius;  he  proposed  to  utilize  the  recent  catastrophe  to 
buy  the  Pit  for  one  million  when  it  was  worth  two,  and 
then  to  organize  the  manufacture  of  fine  steel  work,  which 
would  speedily  result  in  considerable  profit.  Then,  why 
should  not  the  Eoiagelins  themselves  buy  Guerdache  ?  In 
the  forced  liquidation  whicli  was  about  to  be  made  of  the 
Qurignon  fortune,  they  could  easily  obtain  it  for  five 
hundred  thousand  francs,  although  it  had  cost  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.  Eoisgelin  would  still  have  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  out  of  his  two  millions,  and  these  he 
might  put  into  the  management  of  the  works;  while  he, 
Delaveau,  pledged  himself  formally  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital tenfold  by  paying  a  princely  interest  upon  it.  Eois- 
gelin would  move  his  establishment  from  Paris,  and  live 
mainly  at  Guerdache,  where  he  could  lead  a  pleasant  ex- 
istence until  such  time  as  the  colossal  fortune,  which  he 
and  his  wife  would  certainly  some  day  regain,  should  en- 
able them  to  resume  their  Parisian  life  with  all  the  lux- 
ury of  their  dreams. 

It  was  Suzanne  who  finally  determined  her  husband  in 
favor  of  this  plan,  for  he  himself  was  very  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  a  provincial  life,  and  was  in  dread  of  dying  of  en- 
nui. She,  on  the  contrary,  was  charmed  to  return  to  Guer- 
dache, where  all  her  youth  had  been  passed,  AfFairs 
turned  out  exactly  as  Delaveau  had  foreseen  ;  when  the  set- 
tlement of  the  business  took  place,  the  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  francs  that  the  Boisgelins  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  works  and  of  Guerdache  just  covered  the 
Qurignona'  embarrassments,  so  that  the  Boisgelins  became 
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absolute  owners  of  both  properties,  and  were  under  no 
further  necessity  of  accounting  to  the  two  surviving  heirs 
— that  is  to  say,  to  Aunt  Laure,  who  was  a  nun,  and  to 
Andre,  the  poor  idiotic  creature  who  was  shut  up  in  an 
asylum.  Moreover,  Delaveau  fulfilled  his  engagements; 
he  reorganized  the  workshops,  renewed  the  machinery,  and 
achieved  such  success  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  steel 
that  at  tte  end  of  the  first  year  the  profits  were  splen- 
did. In  three  years'  time  the  Pit  had  regained  its  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  moat  prosperous  steel-factories  in  the 
country,  and  the  income  which  its  twelve  hundred  work- 
men gained  for  Boi^elin  enabled  him  to  install  himself 
at  Guerdache  in  great  luxury,  with  six  horses  in  his  sta- 
bles, five  carriages  in  his  coach-house,  and  to  give  hunt- 
ing-parties, fetes,  and  dinners  to  which  the  dignitaries 
of  the  town  quarrelled  for  invitations.  Boiegelin,  who  had 
missed  Paris  very  much  during  the  first  few  months,  and 
had  found  idleness  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  now  began  to 
be  habituated  to  country  life,  having  found  a  little  comer 
of  the  earth  in  which  his  vanity  <Jould  reign  triumphant, 
thus  becoming  once  more  successful  in  filling  up  the 
emptiness  of  a  life  which  resembled  the  buzzing  of  a  use- 
less insect.  The  easy  condescension  that  he  was  able  to 
exercise  at  Beauclair  filled  bim  secretly  with  triumphant 
self-complaisancy. 

Delaveau  was  installed  at  the  Pit,  where  he  occupied 
Blaise  Qurignon's  old  house,  with  his  wife,  Pemande,  and 
their  little  girl,  Nise,  who  was  only  a  few  months  old.  He 
himself  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  was 
twenty-seven.  He  had  known  her  when  she  was  a  music- 
teacher,  and  he  was  living  in  her  mother's  house  on  the 
same  floor  as  herself,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  dingy  dwelling 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques.  Her  beauty  was  dazzling,  but  it 
was  so  refined  and  so  dignified  that  for  more  than  a  year 
when  he  met  her  upon  the  stairs  he  drew  back  against  the 
wall,  ashamed,  poor  boy,  of  his  homeliness  and  his  poverty. 
Then  they  exchanged  greetings, an  intimacy  sprang  up,and 
the  mother  confided  to  him  that  she  had  lived  twelve  years 
in  Russia,  and  that  her  daughter,  with  her  queenly  beauty. 
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was  all  that  she  had  brought  back,  after  being  seduced  by 
a  prince  in  whose  chateau  she  was  a  governess.  The 
prince,  who  adored  her,  would  certainly  have  endowed  her 
with  a  handsome  fortune ;  but  he  was  dead,  having  been 
killed  by  an  accidental  gunshot  the  evening  after  a  hunt- 
ing-party; and  the  unfortunate  woman,  returning  to  Paris 
with  her  little  Fernande,  and  without  a  sou,  had  no  re- 
source but  to  resume  her  occupation  of  teaching,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  bring  up  her  daughter  by  her  own  efforts, 
dreaming  all  the  while  of  a  magnificent  destiny  in  store  for 
her.  Fernande,  cradled  amid  adulation,  and  convinced 
that  her  beauty  destined  her  to  a  throne,  suffered  cruelly 
from  the  dismal  poverty  which  forced  her  to  make  and  re- 
make her  own  hats  and  dresses,  and  left  her  without  means 
to  replace  her  shoes  when  they  were  worn  out.  Kage 
against  such  an  existence  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and 
BO  great  a  desire  for  conquest  that  from  the  age  of  ten  she 
had  not  passed  a  single  day  without  experiencing  hatred, 
envy,  and  impatience  of  hardship,  which  created  within 
her  extraordinary  impulses  of  perversion  and  destruction. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that,  under  the  belief  that  her 
beauty  could  carry  everything  before  it  by  force  of  its  own 
power,  she  was  mad  enough  to  give  herself  to  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence,  who  abandoned  her  shortly  after. 
This  adventure,  which  sank  deep  into  the  bitterness  of  her 
Boul,  developed  in  her  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  deceit — 
vices  which  up  to  that  tirne  she  had  not  possessed.  She 
vowed  to  herself  that  the  same  thing  should  not  happen 
again,  for  she  still  retained  too  much  ambition  to  fall  into 
habitual  vice.  The  failure  of  her  beauty  convinced  her 
that  to  be  beautiful  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
success.  She  must  seek  an  occasion  to  rise  in  tjie  world ; 
she  must  find  a  man  whom  she  could  bewitch,  and  then 
make  him  her  obedient  creature.  Her  mother  was  now 
dead,  after  having  gone  about  giving  lessons  in  the  mud  of 
Paris  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  order  to  gain  a  bare 
subsistence;  and  she  felt  that  her  opportunity  bad  arisen 
in  the  appearance  of  Delaveau,  who  was  not  handsome  nor 
rich,  but  who  offered  to  marry  her.     She  did  not  love  him. 
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bnt  she  felt  that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  make  use  of  hia  protection  to 
enter  into  the  world  of  honest  women  into  which  he  would 
be  the  means  of  entrance  and  her  protector.  He  accepted 
her  without  even  a  trousseau,  which  he  furnished  himself, 
having  the  exalted  faith  of  a  devotee  who  desires  nothing 
of  his  goddess  hut  herself.  From  that  moment  destiny 
turned  out  exactly  as  Fernando  willed.  Within  two 
months  after  her  husband  had  introduced  her  at  Guer- 
dache  she  had  seduced  Eoisgelin,  and  yielded  suddenly  to 
his  solicitations  one  evening,  after  having  studied  the  po- 
sition carefully.  He  was  consumed  with  a  passion  for 
her,  and  he  would  have  expended  his  whole  fortune  upon 
her  at  the  risk  of  breaking  all  his  other  ties.  She,  on  her 
part,  had  found  her  cherished  ideal  in  this  handsome  man 
of  eiuhs  and  horse-races,  a  lover  full  of  vanity,  madness, 
and  prodigality,  capable  of  the  very  worst  actions  to  retain 
BO  beautiful  a  mistress,  if  she  became  indispensable  to  his 
eelf-indulgence.  And  she  was  satisfying  all  kinds  of  ac- 
cnmnlated  grievances :  her  gloomy  hatred  of  her  husband, 
whose  laborious  life  and  blind  tranquillity  himiiliated  her ; 
her  increasing  jealousy  of  the  gentle  Suzanne,  whom  she 
had  detested  from  the  first  day  she  saw  her;  and,  indeed, 
the  desire  to  see  her  suffer  was  one  of  her  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting the  attentions  of  Boisgelin.  Guerdaehe  was  now 
one  continuous  fSte;  Femande  reigned  there  as  an  ac- 
knowledged beauty,  having  realized  the  dream  of  her  am- 
bitious life,  assisting  Soisgelin  to  squander  the  money 
which  Delaveau  had  made  by  the  hard  work  of  twelve 
hundred  workmen  at  the  Pit,  and  even  indulging  the  hoj>e 
of  one  day  returning  to  Paris,  to  live  there  in  triumph 
upon  the  promised  millions. 

These  were  the  stories  Luc  revolved  in  his  thoughts 
while  he  walked  on  slowly  to  accept  Suzanne's  invitation. 
If  he  was  not  then  thoroughly  informed  of  all,  he  suspected 
those  which  a  near  future  was  about  to  reveal  to  him  in 
even  their  smallest  details.  And  as  he  raised  his  eyes  he 
saw  that  he  was  only  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beau- 
tiful park,  whose  magnificent  trees  displayed  such  an  in- 
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finite  variety  of  green.  He  paused,  a  figure  rose  before 
him,  dominating  all  the  othera'in  his  thoughts;  it  was  that 
of  Monsieur  Jerome,  the  second  of  the  Qurignons,  whom 
he  had  seen  the  evening  before  in  his  wheeled  chair,  pushed 
by  a  servant,  at  the  very  door  of  the  Pit.  He  saw  him 
again,  with  his  lifeless,  withered  limbs,  dumb,  but  vrith 
clear  eyes  which  for  twenty-five  years  had  looked  on  the 
disasters  that  overwhelmed  his  race.  There  had  been  his 
son  Michel,  thirsting  for  pleasure  and  luxury,  ruining  the 
manufactory,  and  finally  destroying  himself  in  a  terrible 
family  tragedy.  There  was  his  grandson  Gustave,  steal- 
ing his  father's  mistress,  and  then  having  his  brains  dashed 
out  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss,  as  though  he  were  pursued 
by  the  avenging  Furies,  There  was  his  daughter  Laure 
in  a  convent,  dead  to  the  world ;  there  was  his  other  son, 
Philippe,  married  to  an  abandoned  woman,  dragged  by  her 
into  .the  mire,  and  killed  at  last  in  a  duel  following  upon  a 
revolting  scandal ;  there  was^his  other  grandson,  Andre,  the 
last  of  his  name,  wrecked  in  health  and  confined  among 
the  insane.  And  even  now  misfortune  pursued  his  house. 
"  The  plague-spot  that  was  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
family  was  that  Fernande,  who  had  laid  her  hold  upon 
them,  was,  as  if  to  complete  their  very  ruin,  gnawing  at 
what  remained  to  them  with  her  little  white  teeth.  In  si- 
lence he  had  been  witness  of  all  these  things.  Had  he  un- 
derstood them?  Had  he  pronounced  judgment  on  them! 
His  intellect  was  said  to  be  weakened,  yet  how  clear  and 
penetrating  were  his  eyes !  And  if  he  did,  indeed,  reflect, 
with  what  thoughts  must  bis  long,  motionless  hours  have 
then  been  filled !  All  his  hopes  had  crumbled  to  ashes ; 
that  victorious  strength  accumulated  by  his  long  line  of 
hard-working  progenitors,  that  energy  which  he  had  ex- 
pended to  bequeath  to  a  long  line  of  descendants,  and 
which  would  unceasingly  increase  his  fortune,  had  burned 
out  like  a  wisp  of  straw  in  a  display  of  fireworks.  The 
reserve  of  creative  power  which  had  been  the  result  of  so 
many  centuries  of  poverty  and  effort  had  been  completely 
exhausted  in  three  generations.  Nervous  exhaustion,  that 
destroyer  which  is  the  result  of  over-refinement,  had  sud- 
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denlj  developed  in  the  warm  air  of  a  life  of  luxury.  The 
race,  too  quickly  surfeited,  bad  grown  giddj  with  poases- 
flion ;  it  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  madness  of  wealth ;  and 
that  royal  domain — that  Guerdache  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  which  he  had  dreamed  of  seeing  one  day  peo- 
pled by  his  numerous  descendants — by  happy  couples  who 
would  increase  the  honor  of  his  name,  what  sadness  he 
must  now  feel  at  seeing  the  half  of  its  apartments  vacant, 
what  anger  he  must  surely  experience  at  seeing  it  now  de- 
Kvered  over  to  this  strange  woman  who  had  brought  with 
her  the  last  drop  of  venom  in  the  folds  of  her  robe  1  He 
lived  there  absolutely  alone ;  he  kept  up  tender  relations 
solely  with  his  granddaughter  Suzanne,  who  was  the  only 
person  whom  he  received  in  the  vast  chamber  that  he  oc- 
cupied on  the  ground-floor  of  his  mansion.  Long  before, 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  old,  Suzanne,  a  loving  little 
girt,  touched  by  £he  sad  condition  of  her  unfortunate 
grandfather,  had  made  him  the  object  of  her  tender  care. 
Then,  when  she  returned  after  her  marriage,  upon  the  pur- 
ehaae  of  the  Pit  and  of  Guerdache,  she  had  insisted  that 
her  grandfather  should  remain  with  them,  although  noth- 
ing of  his  fortune  was  left  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  his  wealth  which  he  had  made  at  the  time  of  his 
paralytic  attack.  She  had  not  been  without  scruples  in 
waning  to  Guerdache;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  and  her 
tnsband,  by  following  Delaveau's  counsels,  had  despoiled 
the  remaining  members  of  her  family,  her  aunt  Laure, 
and  the  afflicted  Andre.  Their  subsistence,  to  be  sure, 
was  secured  to  them,  and  upon  her  grandfather  .Terome 
Bhe  bestowed  great  affection,  watching  over  him  like  a  good 
angel.  But  although  a  smile  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
depths  of  his  clear  eyes,  when  he  fixed  them  upon  her, 
they  had  at  other  times  no  more  expression  in  them  than 
in  two  springs  of  water.  From  these  unfathomable 
depths  he  looked  forth  and  saw  the  lawless  life  of  Guer- 
dache revolving  recklessly  around  him.  Did  he  observe, 
did  he  reflect,  and,  if^o,  with  what  despair  must  his 
thoughts  be  filled  ?  "^ 
lue  found  himself  before  the  iron  gates  which  opened 
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on  the  road  to  Formerie,  at  the  spot  where  that  to  the 
little  village  of  Combettes  branched  off.  All  he  had  to  do 
■waa  to  push  open  the  side  gate  and  to  walk  up  the  royal 
avenue  of  elms.  At  the  end  of  it  the  chateau  could  be  seen 
— a  vast  building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  an  air 
of  grandeur  in  spite  of  its  simplicity.  It  had  a  facade 
with  twelve  windows,  two  stories,  and  a  raised  rez-de- 
chaussee,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  a  double  porch 
ornamented  with  beautiful  vases.  The  park,  which  waa 
very  large,  was  laid  out  in  lawns  and  forest  trees;  it  waa 
crossed  by  the  Mionne,  which  fed  a  great  lake  where  swana 
were  moving  to  and  fro. 

Luc  had  already  turned  his  steps  to  the  porch,  when 
a  light  laugh  of  welcome  caused  him  to  turn  his  head. 
There,  under  an  oak,  near  a  stone  table  surrounded  by 
rustic  seats,  he  perceived  Suzanne,  who  waa  seated  beside 
it,  while  her  son  Paul  played  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  good  friend,  I  came  down  here  to  await 
my  guests,  like  a  country  person  who  is  not  afraid  of  the 
open  air.  How  kind  of  you  to  have  accepted  my  short 
invitation." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand,  smiling.  She  waa  not  pret- 
ty, but  she  was  charming.  Small,  and  very  fair,  with  a 
round,  well-turned  head,  curling  hair,  and  soft  blue  eyes. 
Her  husband  had  always  considered  her  lamentably  in- 
significant, never  seeming  to  he  aware  of  the  exquisite 
kindness  and  solid  good  sense  which  were  concealed  under 
her  air  of  extreme  simplicity. 

Lnc  took  her  hand,  which  he  held  for  a  moment  in  both 
his  own. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  kindness  itself  to  have  thought  of 
me.     I  am  happy — so  happy  in  seeing  you  again." 

She  was  three  years  his  senior;  she  had  known  him 
when  he  lived  in  a  miserable  house  in  the  Eue  de  Bercy, 
near  the  factory  where  he  had  started  in  life  as  an  aasiat- 
ant  engineer.  Being  a  woman  of  very  kind  feelings,  she 
attended  to  her  charities  herself,  Mid  in  this  way  she  came 
to  the  house  of  a  mason  who  was  Jeft  a  widower  with  six 
children;  two  of  them  were  very  little  girls.     Luc  had 
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found  Madame  Boisgelin  in  his  miserable  house,  with  both 
the  little  girls  on  her  lap,  one  evening  when  she  had  come 
to  bring  them  some  linen  and  food.  The  acquaintance 
once  made,  he  had  had  occasion  to  visit  her  hotel  in  the 
Pare  Monceau,  in  regard  to  their  common  charities.  A 
deep  sympathy  had  drawn  them  together;  little  by  little 
he  had  become  her  helper,  her  messenger,  in  various  mat- 
ters known  only  to  themselves.  Thus  it  happened  that 
he  had  ended  by  being  frequently  at  the  hotel,  that  he  waa 
invited  to  her  soirees  during  two  winters,  and  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jordans. 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  vou  are  regretted,  how  you  are 
mourned  for  I"  he  added,  restricting  his  allusions  to  their 
old  companionship  in  charity  to  this  remark. 

She  made  a  gesture  expressive  of  deep  feeling,  and 
munnured : 

"  When  I  think  of  you,  I  have  been  distressed  that  you 
were  not  here,  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done." 

But  Luc  now  just  perceived  Paul,  who  ran  forward,  his 
bands  full  of  flowers,  and  whom  he  was  surprised  to  find 
so  much  grown.  The  child  waa  very  fair,  slender,  and 
Bmiling;  he  had  an  air  of  extreme  gentleness,  and  greatly 
resembled  his  mother. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  latter,  gayly,  "  he  will  soon  be  seven 
years  old ;  then  he  will  be  a  little  man." 

Xhey  were  both  seated,  talking  with  great  friendliness 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  that  radiant  September  day,  and 
BO  lost  in  the  interest  of  their  kindly  recollections  that 
they  did  not  see  Boisgelin  descend  the  porch  steps  and 
advance  towards  them.  Boisgelin  was  a  tall,  foppish- 
looking  man,  with  gray  eyes,  a  large  nose,  and  a  waxed 
mustache ;  his  brown  hair  was  arranged  in  curls  upon  his 
narrow  forehead,  where  some  traces  of  baldness  were  al- 
ready visible;  he  was  very  correctly  dressed  in  country 
costume,  and  sported  a  single  eye-glass. 

"  Good  -  morning,  my  dear  Froment,"  he  cried,  in  a 
well -toned  voice,  but  with  a  somewhat  thick  accent. 
"A  thousand  thanks  for  having  consented  to  make  one 
of  us." 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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And,  after  a  hearty  shake  of  the  band  in  the  English 
manner,  he  turned  without  further  speech  to  his  wife. 

"  Tell  me,  ma  chere,"  he  said,  "  has  the  order  been 
given  to  send  the  victoria  for  the  Delaveaus  ?" 

There  was  no  necessity  for  Suzanne  to  reply.  The  vic- 
toria, conveying  the  family  just  apoken  of,  emerged  at 
that  moment  from  the  avenue  of  great  elms,  and  they 
alighted  opposite  the  stone  table.  Delaveau  was  short  and 
strongly  built ;  he  had  a  head  like  a  bull-dog,  massive  and 
low,  with  a  projecting  lower  jaw,  and  this,  together  with 
his  flat  nose,  large,  protuberant  eyes,  and  highly  colored 
cheeks,  half  hidden  by  a  thick  fringe  of  black  beard,  im- 
parted to  his  whole  appearance  something  of  soldierliness, 
authority,  and  rigidity.  Femande,  standing  beside  him, 
presented  a  delicious  contrast ;  she  was  a  brunette  with 
blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a  finely  formed  figure,  with  a  grace- 
ful neck  and  shoulders.  The  purest  and  fairest  of  faces 
was  shaded  by  magnificent  jet-black  hair,  beneath  which 
her  large  eyes  of  deep  blue  shone  with  an  expression  of 
ardent  tenderness;  her  fresh,  delicate  month  displayed 
tiny  teeth,  which  gave  the  impression  of  unchanging 
brilliancy,  and  of  strength  siifficieut  to  break  stones.  She 
herself  took  especial  pride  in  her  finely  shaped  feet,  for 
she  considered  them  an  incontestable  proof  of  her  princely 
parentage. 

She  apologized  to  Suzanne  at  once  for  bringing  her 
maid,  who  alighted  from  the  victoria,  holding  in  her  arms 
Femande's  little  girl,  a  child  three  years  old,  as  fair  as 
her  mother  was  dark,  with  loosely  curling  hair,  eyes  the 
color  of  the  sky,  and  a  rosy  mouth  which  laughed  inces- 
santly, displaying  dimples  in  her  cheeks  and  chin. 

"  Ma  chere,  I  took  advantage  of  your  kind  permission 
to  bring  Nise." 

"  Tou  did  quite  right,"  replied  Suzanne.  "  I  have  told 
you  that  there  will  be  a  little  table  served." 

The  two  women  appeared  to  be  friends.  The  appear- 
ance, however,  was  not  real,  for  Suzanne  had  a  slight 
fluttering  of  the  eyelids  when  she  saw  Boisgelin  pressing 
his  attentions  on  Femande,  and  she  also  betrayed  her  an- 
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noyanee  by  displaying  satisfaction  at  the  icy  manner  Fer- 
nande  assumed  on  her  admirer's  attempting  to  escape  from 
one  of  her  caprices.  The  atmosphere  of  uneasiness  ex- 
tended to  both  Luc  and  Delaveau,  who  had  met  before  dur- 
ing the  previous  spring.  They  shook  hands,  but  the  un- 
expected presence  of  this  young  man  at  Beauclair  seemed 
to  cause  the  manager  of  the  Pit  a  kind  of  shock. 

"  What  I  You  have  been  here  since  yesterday  ?  And 
you  have  not  found  Jordan,  of  course,  because  a  sudden 
despatch  obliged  him  to  leave  for  Cannes.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  all  that,  hut  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  been 
Biumnoned.  .  .  .  His  blast-furnace  has  occasioned  him  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance." 

Luc  was  surprised  to  see  that  Delaveau  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  his  appearance,  so  much  so  that  he  appeared  in- 
clined to  inquire  why  Jordan  had  summoned  him  to  La 
Crecherie.  He  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  Dela- 
veau's  sudden  uneasiness,  and  he  answered  at  haphazard : 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  he  has  been  annoyed  ?  Everything 
is  going  on  very  well." 

At  this  Delaveau  discreetly  began  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  and  informed  Boisgelin,  whom  he  treated  with 
the  utmost  familiarity,  of  the  purchase  for  China  of  a  stock 
of  defective  shells  which  were  to  be  reraelted.  This  caused 
a  diversion,  during  which  Luc,  who  adored  children, 
amused  himself  by  watching  Paul  give  his  flowers  to  Nise, 
she  being  a  great  friend  of  his.  What  a  pretty  little  girl 
Bhe  was,  so  fair  that  she  was  like  a  little  sunbeam!  And 
how  did  she  come  to  be  bom  like  this,  when  both  her 
parents  were  so  dark  ?  Femande,  who  upon  greeting  Luc 
had  cast  on  him  a  piercing  glance  as  if  to  discover 
whether  he  were  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  delighted 
at  hia  putting  this  question  to  her,  for  it  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  alluding  in  reply,  with  a  magnificent  air, 
to  the  child's  grandfather,  the  famous  ^Russian  prince. 

"  Oh,  he  was  a  splendid-looking  man,  fair,  with  a  bright 
complexion.     I  am  sure  Nise  will  be  the  image  of  him." 

Boisgelin  considered  that  it  was  not  the  correct  thing 
for  him  to  await  his  guests  under  an  oak-tree,  such  man- 
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nera  being  in  tlie  style  of  a  worthy  bourgeois  retired  from 
business  to  lead  a  country  life.  He  caused  them  all  to 
return  to  the  house,  and  as  he  conducted  them  to  the  salon 
they  suddenly  encountered  Monsieur  Jerome,  who  appear- 
ed in  his  wheeled  chair,  pushed  hy  his  man.  The  old  man 
had  insisted  that  he  should  lead  a  iife  completely  apart, 
as  regarded  his  hours  for  meals,  his  exercise,  his  rising  and 
retiring;  and  as  he  ate  alone,  and  would  not  permit  any 
one  to  show  him  any  attention,  it  had  hecome  an  establish- 
ed rule  in  the  house  that  no  one  should  address  him.  Peo- 
ple contented  themselves  with  bowing  to  him  in  silence; 
Suzanne  alone  smiled  at  him,  and  followed  him  tenderly 
with  her  eyes.  Monsieur  Jerome  was  now  setting  out  on 
one  of  his  long  promenades,  in  which  he  sometimes  passed 
the  whole  afternoon  out-of-doors;  he  gazed  at  them  all 
fixedly,  like  a  being  from  another  world,  who  returns  no 
Balutations.  But  the  icy  clearness  of  his  gaze  again  awoke 
in  Luc  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  a  painful  doubt  if  all  were 
well. 

The  salon  was  an  immense  and  very  handsome  room, 
hnng  with  red  brocade,  and  furnished  sumptuously  in  the 
Btyle  of  Louis  XIV.  They  had  scarcely  entered  it  when 
the  other  guests  arrived,  the  sub-prefect  Chatelard,  follow- 
ed by  the  mayor,  Gourier,  with  his  wife  Leonore  and  their 
son  Achille.  Chatelard  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  still 
handsome,  but  with  a  bald  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  firm 
mouth,  and  large,  keen  eyes  obscured  by  spectacles ;  he 
was  a  waif  from  Paris,  where  he  had  lost  his  hair  and  his 
digestion,  and  had  then  secured  the  prefecture  of  Beau- 
clair  as  a  provision  for  life,  through  an  intimat«  friend 
who  was  a  mueh-reviled  minister.  He  was  entirely  with- 
out ambition,  his  liver  was  out  of  order,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  quiet  life;  at  this  point  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  the  beautiful  Madame  Gourier,  who  seemed 
to  have  taken  permanent  possession  of  him,  in  an  undis- 
turbed liaison.  He  was  kindly  regarded  hy  his  subordi- 
nates, and,  it  was  said,  was  calmly  tolerated  hy  the  lady's 
husband,  who  had  other  fancies.  Leonore,  who  at  thirty- 
eight  was  still  beautiful,  with  large,  regular  features  and 
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a  iftit  complexion,  manifested  profound  religioita  devo- 
tion, and  had  a  cold  and  prudish  manner,  under  which,  so 
those  who  understood  it  whispered,  was  hidden  a  burn- 
ing furnace  of  unrighteous  desires.  Gourier  himself 
was  a  fat,  vulgar,  thick  -  necked  man,  with  a  red,  moon 
face.  He  never  seemed  to  have  any  suspicions  of 
hi3  wife,  for  he  spoke  of  her  with  a  smile  of  indul- 
gence, and  set  her  aside  for  the  workwomen  in  his  shoe- 
factory,  an  industry  of' some  importance,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
amassed  a  fortune.  He  had  virtually  separated  from  his 
wife  fifteen  years  before ;  the  only  tie  which  existed  he- 
tween  them  was  their  son  Achille,a  boy  of  about  eighteen, 
who  had  his  mother's  regular  features  and  fine  eyes,  but 
with  dark  coloring,  and  who  already  manifested  intelli- 
gence and  a  spirit  of  independence  which  annoyed  and  at 
the  same  time  perplexed  his  parents.  The  beautiful 
Xeonore  never  set  foot  in  her  husband's  workshops;  never- 
theless the  relations  between  them  were  perfect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  above  all,  since  Chatelard  had  entered 
the  house  such  complete  content  had  reigned  there  that 
it  waa  everywhere  quoted  as  a  pattern.  The  sub-prefect 
and  the  mayor  had  become  inseparable;  the  municipal 
government  was  greath'  facilitated  by  this,  and  the  whole 
town  profited  by  the  fortunate  connection. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  other  guests;  Judge 
Gaume,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Lucille, 
and  followed  by  the  fiance  of  the  latter,  a  retired  captain 
named  Jollivet,  Gaume  had  a  long  face,  a  high  fore- 
head, and  a  double  chin ;  he  was  barely  forty-five,  but  ap- 
parently he  desired  to  efface  himself  completely  in  the 
isolation  of  Beauclair,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  family 
tragedy  which  had  wrecked  his  life.  His  wife,  on  being 
deserted  by  her  lover,  had  one  evening  killed  herself  in 
Me  presence  after  acknowledging  her  crime.  In  spite  of 
his  cold  and  severe  manner,  he  had  remained  secretly  in- 
eoDsolable,  and  he  now  suffered  through  his  daughter, 
whom  he  adored,  and  who  displayed  as  she  grew  up  a 
greater  and  greater  resemblance  to  her  mother.     Small, 
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graceful,  loving,  and  refined,  Lucille,  with  her  soul-de- 
stroying eyes  looking  forth  from  her  clear  olive  face,  re- 
called to  him  her  'niother's  fault,  and  he  was  filled  with 
such  a  dread  of  seeing  this  fault  renewed  in  her  that  he 
betrothed  her  at  twenty  to  Captain  JoUivet,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  loneliness  which  would  be  his  lot  after  their  separa- 
tion. This  Captain  JoUivet  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  active  service  in  consequence  of  a  fever  brought  back 
from  Madagascar.  He  looked  old  for  his  thirty  -  five 
years,  but  nevertheless  he  was  still  a  fine-looking  man, 
with  an  obstinate  face  and  a  splendid  mustache.  He 
had  just  inherited  an  income  of  twelve  thousand  francs, 
and  he  had  then  decided  to  settle  at  Beauclair,  which  was 
his  native  place,  and  to  marry  Lucille,  whose  languishing, 
dove-like  manners  had  taken  complete  possession  of  him. 
Judge  G-aume,  who  had  no  private  fortune,  and  who  lived 
with  great  economy  on  his  official  income,  could  not  refuse 
such  a  match.  His  secret  grief,  however,  seemed  to  in- 
crease, and  he  had  never  before  manifested  so  close  an  at- 
tention to  legal  matters;  his  judgments  were  delivered 
with  great  severity,  and  he  interpreted  the  code  in 
the  same  spirit.  Some  people  said  that  behind  this  atti- 
tude of  an  implacable  judge  he  was  really  a  broken- 
hearted man,  a  despairing  pessimist,  who  believed  in  noth- 
ing good,  not  even  in  human  justice.  And  what  must  be 
the  suffering  of  a  judge  who  condemns  miserable  criminals, 
and  yet  doubts  whether  he  has  the  right  to  do  so  1 

After  these  came  the  Mazellea,  with  their  little  girl 
Louise,  who  was  three  years  old,  and  was  another  guest 
for  the  children's  table.  They  were  a  perfectly  happy 
couple ;  they  were  two  stout  people,  of  about  the  same  age, 
being  hardly  past  forty,  with  a  constantly  increasing  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  for  they  had  each  a  rosy,  smiling 
face,  and  the  same  gentle  and  paternal  manner.  They  had 
spent  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  establishing  them- 
selves, after  the  manner  of  the  bourgeoisie,  near  the  Sul>- 
Prefecture,  in  a  nice,  comfortable  house,  surrounded  by 
a  very  extensive  garden;  and  they  lived  upon  an  in- 
come of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  drawn  from  government 
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eecurities,  that  being  the  only  investment  sufficient- 
ly safe  to  satisfy  them.  Their  happiness  in  looking 
forward  to  a  life  with  nothing  to  do  had  passed  into 
a  proverb.  People  said :  "  Ah,  to  be  like  Monsieur 
lEazelle,  who  does  nothing  1  He  is  a  happy  maul'* 
But  he  always  answered  that  he  had  worked  hard  for  ten 
years,  and  that  his  fortune  was  due  to  his  own  exer- 
tionfl.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  been  a  small  coal- 
dealer,  and  having  married  a  wife  who  brought  him 
fifty  thousand  francs  as  her  dot,  he  had  had  the  wit,  or 
perhaps  only  the  opportunity,  to  foresee  strikes,  whose  fre- 
quency during  the  last  ten  years  had  led  to  a  frequent  rise 
of  price  in  the  French  coal-mines.  His  stroke  of  genius 
had  been  in  securing  for  himself,  as  a  stranger,  enormous 
reserves  of  coal  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  then  in 
selling  them  at  enormous  profits  to  manufacturers  in 
Prance,  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  close 
their  factories  by  reason  of  the  sudden  scarcity  of  fuel. 
But  he  had  shown  himself  a  truly  wise  man  in  retiring 
from  business  when  he  reached  forty,  and  when  he  had 
amassed  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  which,  according  to 
his  calculations,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  his  wife  and 
himself  perfectly  happy.  He  had  not  even  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  reach  a  million,  so  much  did  he  fear  some 
cruel  trick  of  fortune.  There  never  was  a  higher  triiunph 
of  happy  egoism;  there  never  was  an  optimism  which 
had  more  reason  to  say  that  everything  in  this  world 
tmns  out  for  the  best  than  that  displayed  by  these 
good  people  who  adored  each  other,  and  adored  their 
little  girl,  who  had  come  to  them  late  in  life;  they 
presented,  in  the  full  satisfadtion  of  their  desires,  far 
from  all  ambition  and  all  excitement,  a  perfect  example 
of  secure  happiness,  with  no  desire  to  look  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  The  single  thorn  in  their  side 
was  that  Madame  Mazelle,  who  was  very  stout  and  very 
florid,  believed  herself  to  be  attacked  by  a  disease  without 
a  name,  and  indefinable  as  to  its  nature ;  but  this  only  gave 
occasion  for  greater  sympathy,  more  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  who,  smiling,  spoke  with  a  kind  of  tender 
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vanity  of  "  my  wife's  complaint,"  just  as  he  might  have 
said  "  my  wife's  remarkable  golden  hair."  It  did  not  oc- 
casion him  either  fear  or  distress,  and  he  treated  it  just  aa 
he  did  people's  astonishment  that  their  little  girl,  Louise, 
should  be  so  different  from  themselves ;  for  she  was  dark, 
thin,  and  excitable,  with  a  sharp,  odd  little  face,  eyes 
obliquely  set,  and  a  delicate  little  nose.  She  was  a  con- 
tinual amazement  to  her  parents,  as  if  she  had  fallen  from 
heaven  as  a  gift,  in  order  to  create  an  occasional  ruffle'  in 
tbeir  easy-going  home  lives,  where  nothing  else  disturbed 
their  digestion,  The  upper-class  society  of  Beauclair  was 
very  ready  to  laugh  at  the  Mazelles,  and  to  call  them  fatted 
pullets,  but,  none  the  less,  they  were  respected ;  they  were 
kindly  greeted,  and  invited  to  entertainments  in  quarters 
where  their  fortune  gave  them  an  advantage  over  hard 
workers,  poorly  paid  officials,  and  even  millionaire  cap- 
italists who  were  always  in  dread  of  what  might  happen. 

Only  one  more  guest  was  expected;  he  was  the  Abbe 
Marie,  the  cure  of  Saint  Vincent,  the  rich  parish  of  Beau- 
clair ;  he  only  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had 
decided  to  go  into  the  dining-room.  He  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  of  having  been  detained  by  his  duties.  He  was 
tall  and  strong,  with  a  square  face,  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
large  mouth,  and  an  expression  of  great  firmness.  He  was 
still  young,  being  only  thirty-six,  and  he  would  willingly 
have  fought  for  the  faith  had  not  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech  rendered  preaching  very  difficult  to  him. 
This  explains  why  he  resigned  himself  to  being  buried 
alive  at  Beauclair,  though  his  closely  cut  brown  hair  and 
his  black,  decided  eyes  belonged  to  the  military  life  which 
once  he  had  dreamed  of  leading.  But  he  was  not  without 
discernment,  and  he  bore  himself  with  loyalty  during  the 
crisis  through  which  Catholicism  was  then  passing,  not  ad- 
mitting the  dread  which  he  sometimes  felt  when  he  saw 
his  Church  deserted  by  the  people ;  and  he  held  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  dogma,  feeling  sure  that  the  old  establish- 
ment would  be  swept  away  on  the  day  when  science  and 
freedom  of  thought  should  enter  into  it.  He  accepted  in- 
vitations to  Guerdache  without  any  illusions  as  to  the  vi]> 
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tue  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  he  breakfasted  or  dined  there 
in  some  sort  as  a  duty,  io  order  to  conceal,  under  the  man- 
tle of  religion,  suffering  which  he  knew  existed  there. 

Luc  was  charmed  with  the  brightness  and  the  pleasant 
luxury  of  the  dining-room — an  immense  apartment  occu- 
pying one  entire  comer  of  the  ground-floor,  and  overloob- 
iflg,  through  its  lofty  windows,  the  grassy  lawns  and  beau- 
tiful trees  of  the  park.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  the 
verdure  without  had  entered  the  apartment  itself,  for  the 
room,  which  was  in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  its  pearl- 
gray  wood-work  and  delicate  sea-green  tints,  was  such  a 
hall  as  we  imagine  in  an  ideal  fairy  festival.  And  the 
richness  of  the  table,  the  snowy  damask,  the  glitter  of 
silver  and  glass,  the  flowers  with  which  the  whole  was 
strewn,  completed  the  feast  of  the  eye  with  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  light  and  perfume.  The  sensation  induced  by  all 
this  was  so  keen  that  it  suddenly  roused  in  Luc  a  remem- 
brance of  the  previous  evening.  He  saw  the  troop  of  fam- 
ished wretches  tramping  in  the  mire  of  the  Kue  de  Brias, 
the  puddlers  and  furnace-men  whose  flesh  was  baked  in 
the  infernal  flres  of  the  furnaces;  above  all,  he  saw  the 
miserable  lodging  of  the  Eonnaires,  with  the  unfortunate 
Josine,  seated  on  a  step  of  the  staircase,  relieved  from 
gnawing  hunger  for  one  evening  by  the  bread  which  her 
little  brother  had  stolen.  Out  of  what  unjust  poverty, 
what  accursed  labor,  what  execrable  suffering  was  this 
luxury  of  the  idle  and  fortunate  created ! 

There  were  fifteen  at  table,  and  Luc  found  himself 
placed  between  Fernande  and  Delaveau.  Boisgelin  had 
Madame  Mazelle  on  his  right,  and,  contrary  to  all  prec- 
edent, he  had  taken  in  Femande,  who  sat  upon  his  left. 
This  place  should  have  been  Madame  GiJurier's;  but  in 
houses  where  she  was  intimate  it  was  understood  that  Leo- 
nore  should  be  seated  near  her  friend  the  prefect  Chate- 
lard.  The  latter  naturally  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on 
Suzanne's  right,  and  on  her  left  was  Judge  G-aume.  The 
Abbe  Marie  was  seated  beside  Leonore,  who  was  his  most 
devoted  and  favorite  penitent.  Gourier  was  next  to  Ma- 
dame Mazelle,  and  Mazelle  sat  next  to  the  judge.    Lastly, 
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the  engaged  couple,  Captain  -Tollivet  and  Lucille,  were  at 
one  end  of  tlie  table,  opposite  joung  Aehille  Goiirier,  who 
sat  silent  between  Delaveau  and  the  abbe,  Suzanne,  with 
great  discretion,  had  bad  the  children's  table  placed  just 
behind  herself,  and  there  the  seven-year-old  Paul  presided 
between  the  three-year-old  Nise  and  the  three-year-old 
Louise,  both  of  whom  fidgeted  with  tbeir  little  bands, 
which  they  moved  about  among  the  plates  and  glasses.  A 
maid  kept  watch  over  them,  and  tbe  large  table  was  served 
by  two  footmen,  assisted  by  tbe  coachman. 

With  tbe  stuffed  eggs,  which  were  accompanied  with 
Sauterne,  a  general  conversation  sprang  up,  and  they 
spoke  of  the  bread  which  was  being  made  at  Beauclair. 

"  I  cannot  become  accustomed  to  it,"  said  Boiagelin. 
"  Their  best  bread  is  uneatable,  and  I  send  to  Paris  for 
mine." 

He  said  this  with  simplicity,  and  every  one  regarded 
tbe  rolls  that  they  were  eating  with  respect.  But  tbe  ter- 
rible events  of  the  evening  before  were  in  all  minds,  and 
Fernande  exclaimed : 

"Apropos,  do  you  know  that  there  was  a  robbery  yes- 
terday in  a  baker's  shop  in  tbe  Rue  de  Briaat" 

Luc  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

"  Ob,  madame,  a  robbery !  .  .  .  I  was  there.  A  wretch- 
ed child  stole  some  bread !" 

"  We  were  there  also,"  said  Captain  Jollivet,  annoyed 
at  the  young  man's  tone,  which  was  full  of  compassion  and 
apology.  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  ar- 
rest the  child ;  at  least  it  would  have  been  an  example." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Boisgelin.  "  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  robbery  during  this  con- 
founded strike.  ■  .  .  They  tell  me  that  a  woman  actually 
forced  tbe  money-drawer  in  a  butcher's  shop.  All  tbe 
tradesmen  complain  that  the  vagabonds  fill  their  pockets 
at  their  windows.  .  .  .  And  yet  here  is  our  beautiful  new 
prison  all  ready  to  receive  lodgers.  Is  it  not.  Monsieur  le 
President  V 

Judge  Gaume  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  captain  re- 
sumed, with  violence: 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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"  Yes,  robbery  committed  with  impunity  engenders  pil- 
lage and  assassination.  The  temper  of  the  working  popu- 
lation is  becoming  alarming.  Did  you  not  olsserve  yester- 
day evening,  those  of  you  who  were  there,  as  I  did,  the 
Bpirit  of  revolt  and  of  menace  at  which  the  whole  town 
trembled  ?  .  .  .  That  fellow  Lange,  moreover,  that  anar- 
chist, did  you  not  understand  what  he  intended  to  do  ? 
He  called  out  to  you  that  he  intended  to  blow  up  Beau- 
clair  and  raze  it  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  Since  he  is  now  in 
custody,  I  hope  that  they  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  him 
properly." 

JoUivet's  rudeness  annoyed  everybody.  That  flutter  of 
terror  of  which  he  spoke  had  been  felt  by  all  the  others  as 
well  as  by  himself  upon  the  previous  evening,  but  what 
nse  was  there  in  recalling  it,  in  reviving  it,  at  that  genial 
table,  loaded  with  beautiful  and  enjoyable  things?  A 
shudder  went  round ;  a  dread  of  the  morrow  made  itself 
felt  in  the  silence  that  followed ;  all  these  bourgeoisie  were 
uneasy,  while  the  servants  at  this  stage  of  the  repast  were 
lianding  river  trout. 

Delaveau,  feeling  that  the  silence  was  becoming  op- 
pressive, broke  into  it  by  saying : 

"Lange  is  a  dangerous  character.  .  .  .  The  captain 'is 
right;  let  lis  hold  him  fast  since  we  have  got  him." 

But  Judge  Gaimie  shook  his  head ;  and  his  severe  man- 
ner and  stern  face  would  never  have  betrayed  that  there 
was  any  feeling  behind  his  professional  rigidity  when  he 
taid: 

"  I  must  inform  you  that  this  morning  the  juge  d'in- 
struction,  acting  in  accordance  with  my  opinion,  decided 
to  release  the  man,  after  a  simple  interrogation." 

All  those  present  exclaimed,  biding  a  real  fear  under  an 
exaggerated  jest : 

"  Oh,  Jui^e  Gaume,  how  can  you  really  wish  to  see  our 
throats  cut  ?" 

Gaume  did  not  reply,  except  by  a  slow  movement  of  his 
hand,  which  might  signify  a  great  many  things.  Hia 
hearers  would  certainly  learn  nothing  from  an  excited 
e^lanation,  where  importance  might  be  attached  to  care- 
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leas  words,  which  might  germinate  at  a  distance  the  more 
widely  they  were  spread. 

Jollivet  calmed  down,  and  sat  biting  his  mustache, 
not  wishing  openly  to  contradict  his  future  father-in-law. 
But  the  sub  -  prefect  Chatelard,  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  contented  himself  with  smiling  in  the  affable  manner 
of  a  man  who  comprehends  everything,  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  how  well  I  understand  you,  judge!  You  have 
acted  on  what  I  call  excellent  political  principles.  .  .  . 
Ah,  no ;  the  temper  of  the  masses  is  not  worse  at  Beauclair 
than  elsewhere.  The  same  spirit  is  to  be  met  with  in 
other  places ;  we  must  try  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  it, 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  prolong  the  actual  condition  of 
things  as  long  as  possible,  for  it  seems  certain  that  the  day 
on  which  it  is  changed  all  will  be  for  the  worse." 

Luc  fancied  that  he  detected  a  hidden  irony  in  the 
speech  of  this  old  Parisian,  who  must  be  secretly  amused 
at  the  stupid  terror  of  the  provincial  bourgeoisie.  Chate- 
lard's  own  political  position,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  indifference,  no  matter  what  minister  was  in  pow- 
er. He  represented  the  old  governmental  machine  which 
continued  to  run  of  itself,  by  its  own  impetus,  grinding 
and  jarring,  and  which  would  fall  completely  out  of  order 
and  crumble  into  dust  as  soon  as  a  new  social  order  should 
be  introduced,  "  At  the  end  of  the  ditch  look  out  for  a 
fall,"  as  he  himself  frequently  remarked  when  laughing 
among  his  intimates.  Things  would  go  on  because  they 
were  started,  but  at  the  first  serious  shock  the  whole  would 
fall  to  pieces.  The  futile  efforts  made  to  strengthen  the 
old  rattletrap,  the  timid  reforms  that  were  attempted,  the 
superfluous  laws  that  were  passed  even  while  no  one  dared 
to  put  the  existing  ones  in  action,  the  furious  cries  caused 
by  the  ambitions  of  prominent  persons,  the  raging  and 
storming  of  parties — all  these  only  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion, only  hastened  the  dissolution  of  the  system.  Such 
a  regime  must  be  surprised  each  morning  to  find  itself 
still  in  existence,  and  must  fully  expect  to  be  overturned 
the  next  day.  He  himself,  not  being  an  imbecile,  was 
disposed  to  accept  things  as  they  were  just  as  long  as  the 
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regime  lasted.  Being  a  wise  republican,  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  be,  he  represented  a  government  which  was 
too  just  to  remain  in  power,  and  he  did  nothing  beyond 
what  was  necessary,  wishing  above  everything  to  live  in 
peace  with  its  administrators.  And  when  everything 
cmmbled  to  pieces  he  would  endeavor  not  to  be  buried 
under  the  ruins. 

"  You  see,"  he  concluded,  "  that  this  miserable  strike, 
which  has  caused  us  all  so  much  trouble,  has  ended  as  well 
as  possible." 

Gourier,  the  mayor,  had  not  the  ironical  philosophy  of 
the  sub-prefect;  and,  although  they  were  always  in  ac- 
cord, which  greatly  facilitated  the  good  administration  of 
the  city,  he  protested: 

"  Excuse  me,  excuse  me,  my  dear  friend ;  too  many 
concessions  will  lead  ua  farther  than  we  ought  to  go.  I 
know  the  laboring-classes;  I  love  them;  I  am  an  old  re- 
publican, no  new  democrat;  I  have  been  one  all  my  life. 
But  although  I  concede  to  laborers  the  right  to  ameliorate 
their  lot,  I  will  never  accept  their  subversive  theories ;  such 
socialistic  ideas  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  civilized  society." 

The  trembling  of  his  thick  voice  betrayed  the  terror 
that  he  had  just  experienced,  the  ferocity  a  bourgeois  feela 
when  he  is  threatened,  the  repression  of  his  real  feelings, 
which  had  been  displayed  for  a  moment,  when  he  wanted 
to  order  out  the  military  and  drive  the  strikers  back  to 
their  work  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"  I  myself  have  done  everything  for  the  workmen  in 
my  workshops:  they  have  aid  associations,  retiring  pen- 
sions, cheap  lodging-houses,  all  the  comforts  imaginable. 
But  what  then  ?  What  more  do  they  want  ?  .  .  .  We 
seem  to  be  coming  to"  the  end  of  all  things,  do  we  not, 
ifonsieur  Delaveau  ?" 

Up  to  this  moment  the  manager  of  the  Pit  had  eaten  his 
breakfast  with  a  good  appetite,  and  had  listened  to  the 
conversation  without  taking  part  in  it. 

"  Oh,  the  end  of  all  things,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  T  hope 
we  shall  not  let  things  come  to  an  end  without  a  struggle 
to  keep  them  going.  ...  I  agree  with  monsieur  the  sub- 
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prefect;  the  strike  is,  very  happily,  ended.  I  have  re- 
ceived very  gratifying  intelligence  in  regard  to  Bonnaire, 
the  socialist,  the  ringleader,  whom,  you  know,  I  waa  forced 
to  take  back.  Well,  he  has  executed  justice  on  himself, 
for  he  left  the  factory  yesterday  evening.  He  waa  an 
excellent  workman,  but  what  would  you  have?  He  was 
a  dangerous  mau,  with  a  diaordered  brain.  .  .  .  Ah,  these 
dreams — it  is  they  that  make  men  fall  over  precipices  1" 

He  continued  iu  the  same  strain,  trying  to  show  himself 
very  honest  and  very  just.  Every  one  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect his  own  interests.  When  laborers  started  a  strike, 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  defending  theirs.  It  was 
his  part,  being  manager  of  the  factory,  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  capital,  the  stock,  and  the  property  which  had  been 
confided  to  him.  He  was  quite  willing  to  be  lenient,  for 
he  felt  himself  the  stronger.  His  sole  duty  was  to  pro- 
tect what  was  already  in  existence,  to  keep  up  the  wages 
system,  as  it  had  been  gradually  organized  by  the  wisdom 
of  experience.  All  practical  truth  waa  represented  in  it ; 
outside  of  it  there  was  nothing  but  injurious  dreams ;  the 
dream  of  co-operation,  for  instance,  the  application  of 
which  would  result  in  the  most  overwhelming  evils.  He 
spoke  of  syndicates,  which  he  bitterly  opposed,  having 
divined  in  them  a  powerful  instrument  of  warfare.  He 
himself  had  been  successful  simply  by  virtue  of  being  an 
active  worker  and  a  good  administrator,  and  he  considered 
himself  only  too  fortunate  that  the  strike  had  not  done  any 
further  harm,  and  that  it  had  not  led  to  actual  disaster 
by  preventing  his  keeping  the  engagements  for  that  year 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  partnership  with  his  cousin. 

At  this  point  the  two  footmen  served  roast  partridges, 
while  the  coachman,  who  attended  to  the  wine,  offered 
Saint  Emilion. 

"  Come,"  said  Boisgeliu,  gayly;  "  it  is  very  evident  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  reduced  to  a  diet  of  potatoes,  and 
none  qf  us  need  feel  remorse  for  eating  the  wing  of  a 
partridge." 

A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  which  the  guests 
aeemed  to  consider  very  witty. 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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"  I  will  certify  to  that,"  said  Delaveau,  laughing  with 
the  others.  "  We  may  sleep  and  eat  in  peace ;  the  revolu- 
tion which  is  to  destroy  your  incomes  will  not  come  to- 
morrow." 

Lilc  sat  silent,  and  his  heart  was  hot  within  him.  It 
was  the  labor  of  others  upon  which  this  wages  system,  this 
capital  throve.  If  five  francs  were  invested,  and  the  la- 
borer made  them  produce  seven  francs,  the  owner  of  the 
capital  devoured  two.  Delaveau,  however,  labored;  he 
used  his  brain  and  his  muscles;  but  Boisgelin,  who  had 
never  done  a  stroke  of  work,  what  right  had  he  to  live 
and  to  feast  in  such  luxury  ?  Luc  was  also  struck  by  the 
attitude  of  his  neighbor  Femande;  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  this  conversation,  although  it  was  on  a  sub- 
ject little  adapted  to  women ;  she  exhibited  excitement  and 
delight  at  the  defeat  of  the  strikers,  and  at  the  triumph 
of  that  money  which  she  seemed  ready  to  seize  with  her 
little  wolfs  teeth.  Her  rosy  lipa  were  drawn  backward, 
and  displayed  these  sharp  teeth  in  a  laugh  of  exquisite 
cruelty,  as  if  at  last  both  her  rancor  and  her  wishes 
had  been  satisfied.  She  was  sitting  opposite  to  the  sweet 
woman  whom  she  had  injured,  between  her  gallant  lover, 
whom  she  completely  ruled,  and  her  hoodwinked  husband, 
who  was  to  earn  millions  for  her  in  the  future.  She 
seemed  intoxicated  with  the  flowers,  the  wines,  the  dainty 
viands,  and,  above  all,  she  appeared  to  revel  in  the  iniq- 
uitous joy  of  utilizing  her  radiant  beauty  to  carry  dis- 
order and  destruction  into  this  household. 

"  Is  there  not  some  talk  of  a  fete  for  charity  at  the  Sub- 
Prefecture  V  asked  Suzanne,  softly,  of  Chatelard.  "  Let 
us  speak  of  something  besides  politics ;  do  you  not  think 
Bo!" 

The  sub-prefect,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  at  once 
expressed  himself  of  her  opinion. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said ;  "  we  are  inexcusable.  ...  I 
will  give  as  many  fetes  as  you  like,  chere  madaine," 

The  conversation  then  broke  up,  each  person  returning 
to  his  own  theme.  The  Abbe  Marie  contented  himself  with 
nodding  approval  to  certain  observations  made  by  Dela- 
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veau,  very  prudent  in  the  main,  in  which  he  bewailed 
the  indifference  to  business  displayed  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  the  scepticism  of  the  sub  -  prefect,  and  the 
formal  hostility  of  the  mayor,  who  affected  to  adopt 
anti-clerical  ideas.  The  abbfi  felt  deeply  the  rottenness 
of  that  society  which  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold,  and 
which  would  certainly  end  in  a  complete  downfall ! 
His  only  consolation  was  the  devoted  sympathy  of 
the  beautiful  Leonore,  hia  neighbor,  who  was  occupied 
solely  with  him,  and  said  pleasant  things  to  him  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  others  were  disputing.  He  knew 
she  also  lived  in  sin,  but  she  confessed  it,  and  he  could  al- 
ready picture  her  in  the  confessional,  accusing  herself  of 
having  enjoyed  too  greatly  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to 
Cbatelard,  whose  knee  was  tenderly  touching  her  beneath 
the  table.  The  good  Mazelle  sat,  entirely  overlooked,  be- 
tween Judge  Gaume  and  Captain  JoUivet,  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  only  opened  his  mouth  to  put  into  it  large 
mouthfuls  of  food,  which  he  masticated  slowly  for  fear  of 
disordering  his  digestion.  Social  economics  did  not  in- 
terest him,  since,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  his  income,  he 
was  beyond  risk  from  storms.  But  he  was  forced  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  theories  of  the  captain,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  impart  them  to  so  kindly  an  auditor.  The 
army  was  the  school  for  the  nation,  and  France  could 
never  be  anything,  according  to  her  immutable  traditions, 
but  the  land  of  a  warlike  people ;  she  would  recover  her 
proper  place  only  on  the  day  when  she  reconquered  Europe 
and  ruled  it  by  the  sword.  It  was  foolish  to  accuse  the 
system  which  sent  young  men  to  perform  military  service 
of  disorganizing  labor.  Whose  labor  ?  What  labor  ?  Was 
there  any  such  thing?  Socialism  was  an  immense  hum- 
bug !  There  would  always  be  soldiers,  and  peoples  under 
them  for  fatigue  duty.  The  sword  was  something  tangi- 
ble which  could  be  seen,  but  who  had  ever  seen  an  idea, 
this  famous  idea,  which  people  pretended  was  the  queen 
of  the  world  ?  He  laughed  at  his  own  wit,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  Mazelle,  who  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
army,    laughed   with   him   out   of  complaisance,    while 
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his  fiancee,  Lucille,  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of 
enigmatical  tenderness,  examining  him  in  silence,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  as  though  she  was  amused  at  the  idea  of 
eome  day  seeing  him  in  the  character  of  her  husband. 
Young  Achille  Gourier,  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  preserved  silence,  in  the  double  character  of  a 
witness  and  a  judge,  his  eyes  bright  with  the  contempt 
he  felt  for  the  family  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  share  this  meal. 

At  this  moment,  just  as  the  pates  de,  foie  de  canard, 
which  were  wonders  of  cookery,  were  being  served,  a  new 
voice  was  heard  by  the  whole  table.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Kadame  Mazelle,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  mute,  being 
entirely  occupied  with  her  breakfast,  for  her  complaint  re- 
quired nourishing  food.  Eoisgelin  had  taken  no  notice 
of  her,  being  entirely  occupied  with  Fernande,  and  she  fell 
back  accordingly  on  Gourier,  to  whom  she  detailed  her 
household  affairs,  her  perfect  understanding  with  her  hus- 
band, and  her  views  in  regard  to  the  future  education  of 
her  daughter  Louise. 

"  I  do  not  wish  her  to  kill  herself  with  study.  No,  in- 
deed !  Why  should  she  exert  herself  more  than  she  likes  ? 
She  IS  our  only  child,  and  she  will  inherit  all  our  prop- 
aty." 

Luc  was  suddenly  moved  to  utter  a  protest  out  of  a  pure 
spirit  of  mischief,  and  wholly  vrithout  reflection. 

"  You  are  not  aware  then,  madame,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
laws  of  inheritance  are  to  be  abolished  ?  Oh  yes ;  very 
shortly ;  as  soon  as  our  new  social  relations  have  been  or- 


e  at  table  perceived  the  joke,  and  Madame  Ma- 
zelle's  stupor  was  so  amusing  to  witness  that  they  all  tried 
to  keep  up  the  jest.  Inheritance  abolished !  What  an  in- 
famous Uiingl  Was  money  earned  by  a  father  to  be 
snatched  from  his  children?  And  were  they  to  be  com- 
pelled to  work  in  their  turn  for  a  living  t  But,  of  course, 
that  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  socialism.  Mazelle, 
although  he  was  somewhat  alarmed,  came  to  his  wife's  as- 
sistance, saying  that  he  was  not  uneasy,  that  all  his  fort- 
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une  was  in  government  bonds,  and  that  they  would  never 
dare  to  touch  the  national  debt. 

"  That  is  where  you  are  mistaken,  monsieur,"  answered 
Luc,  quietly.  "  They  will  burn  up  the  register  of  the 
bondholders  and  abolish  all  interest.  That  measure  ia  al- 
ready decided  on." 

Both  the  Mazelles  were  stupefied.  Interest  abolished! 
This  seemed  to  them  as  impossible  as  the  effacement  of  the 
heavens  above  their  heads.  They  were  so  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, so  terrified  by  this  threat  of  a  reversal  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  that  Chatelard  had  the  kindness  to  reassure 
them  in  a  jesting  manner  by  turning  half  round  to  the 
children's  table  where  Niae  and  Louise,  in  spite  of  Paul's 
good  example,  were  not  behaving  properly. 

"  Oh  no,  no  I  All  that  is  not  going  to  happen  just  yet. 
Your  little  girl  will  have  time  to  grow  up  and  have  chil- 
dren in  her  turn.  .  .  .  Only,  at  present,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  her  shaved,  for  I  think  she  must  have  put  her 
face  into  the  cream." 

Laughter  and  jest  continued.  All  present,  however, 
had  felt  the  great  wind  of  to-morrow  pass  over  them ;  the 
breath  of  the  future  swept  across  the  table,  blowing  away 
its  iniquitous  luxury  and  its  poisonous  pleasures.  They 
all,  therefore,  began  to  talk  about  questions  of  interest,  of 
capital,  of  bourgeois  society  and  capitalists,  all  of  which 
are  based  on  the  wage  system. 

"  The  republic  will  destroy  itself  when  it  interferes 
with  property,"  said  Gourier,  the  mayor. 

"  The  laws  are  still  in  force,  but  everything  will  give 
way  when  they  are  no  longer  administered,"  said  Judge 
Gaume. 

"  What  does  it  matter,  in  any  event  ?"  said  Captain  Jol- 
livet ;  "  the  army  is  here  for  our  protection,  and  it  will 
never  permit  these  rascals  to  triumph."    ' 

Boiagelin  and  Delaveau  assented  approvingly  to  these 
sentiments,  for  the  present  social  forces  worked  in  their 
interest.  Luc  understood  the  situation.  The  government, 
the  ministry,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  and  the  Church, 
all  were  engaged  in  sustaining  this  terrible  social  system, 
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this  monstrous  frame-work  of  iniquity,  by  means  of  which 
labor  destroyed  tlie  many  in  order  that  the  few  might  be 
maintained  in  luxury  and  corruption.  The  dreadful  things 
he  had  seen  the  evening  before  came  hack  to  him.  He  had 
looked  into  the  lower  regions,  and  now  he  saw  the  surface 
of  that  society  which  was  even  then  undergoing  decom- 
position, its  structure  being  on  the  point  of  falling  in 
every  direction.  And  even  here,  amid  all  this  luxury, 
this  excess  of  ornament,  he  had  just  heard  the  warning 
note;  he  perceived  that  those  around  him  were  uneasy,  and 
that,  having  lost  their  heads,  they  were  running  to  the 
mouth  of  the  abyss,  like  all  frightened  people  who  are  be- 
side themselves  at  the  idea  o£  a  revolution.  Dessert  was 
served,  and  the  table  was  loaded  with  creams,  pastry,  and 
magnificent  fruit.  In  order  to  finish  cheering  the  Ma- 
zelles  they  took  occasion,  when  the  champagne  was  served, 
to  make  a  eulogium  upon  idleness,  divine  idleness,  as 
Bomething  too  good  for  this  world.  The  immense  dining- 
room,  so  gay  and  cheerful,  was  now  filled  with  a  pleasant 
light  that  came,  through  the  great  trees,  and  Luc  became 
very  thoughtful,  for  he  suddenly  began  to  understand  the 
thoughts  that  filled  his  mind,  and  grew  fearful  of  the 
future,  in  the  presence  of  these  people  who  represented  the 
unjust  and  tyrannical  authority  of  the  past. 

Coffee  was  served  in  the  salon,  and  afterwards  Bois- 
gelin  proposed  a  walk  in  the  park  as  far  as  the  farm.  He 
had  devoted  himself  during  breakfast  exclusively  to  Fer- 
nando, who  persisted  in  making  him  keep  his  distance. 
She  refused  to  allow  him  to  touch  her  under  the  table, 
keeping  her  brilliant  smiles  for  the  sub-prefeet,  who  sat 
opposite  to  her.  She  had  kept  up  this  sort  of  behavior 
for  a  week.  She  invariably  treated  him  with  gentle 
severity  when  be  permitted  himself  to  hesitate  before  obey- 
ing any  one  of  her  caprices.  The  cause  of  their  present 
quarrel  was  that  she  insisted  he  should  give  a  hunting- 
party,  simply  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  a  new  costume.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
manifest  unwillingness,  for  the  expense  would  be  very 
great;    and,   moreover,    Suzanne,   being   warned   of   the 
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scheme  on  foot,  had  begged  him  to  be  careful.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  the  matter  had  resolved  itself  iuto  a  strug- 
gle between  the  two  women,  and  now  the  question  of  mo- 
ment was  which  of  them  would  carry  the  day,  the  mis- 
tress or  the  wife.  Suzanne,  with  her  sweet  and  sad  ex- 
pression, had  lost  nothing  during  breakfast  of  Fernande'a 
assumed  coldness  and  her  husband's  uneasy  attentions. 
Thus,  when  the  latter  proposed  a  walk,  she  comprehended 
that  it  was  simply  because  he  sought  an  opportunity  to 
be  alone  with  the  offended  lady,  in  order  to  excuse  himself 
and  to  win  back  her  favor.  Deeply  hurt,  but  wholly  in- 
capable of  contention,  she  withdrew  within  her  dignity 
in  silent  suffering,  saying  that  she  should  remain  behind 
in  order  to  entertain  the  Mazelles,  who,  for  hygienic  rea- 
sons, never  took  exercise  after  leaving  the  table.  Judge 
Gaume,  his  daughter  Lucille,  and  Captain  Jollivet  also 
declared  that  they  would  not  go ;  and  then  the  Abbe  Marie 
proposed  to  the  judge  a  game  of  chess.  Young  Achille 
Courier  had  already  taken  leave,  delighted  to  regain  his 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  open  country,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  preparing  for  an  examination.  Thus,  then, 
the  strollers  were  Boisgelin  himself,  the  sub-prefect,  the 
Delaveau  family,  the  Couriers,  and  Luc,  who  set  out  for 
the  farm,  proceeding  slowly  across  the  park  among  the 
trees. 

Their  order  of  march  when  they  set  out  was  highly 
proper;  the  five  men  walked  in  a  group,  while  Fernande 
and  Leonore  followed,  apparently  in  close  conversation, 
Boisgelin  enlarged  on  the  uncertainties  of  agriculture: 
farming,  he  said,  meant  bankruptcy,  and  all  farmers  were 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  Chatelard  and  Courier  entered  at 
once  on  the  terrible  problem,  without  solution,  which  arises 
from  this  subject;  for  in  order  that  the  industrial  work- 
man shall  be  able  to  produce,  bread  must  be  cheap,  and  if 
wheat  is  selling  at  a  low  price,  the  peasant  is  ruined,  and 
does  not  buy  the  products  of  industry.  Delaveau  believed 
that  the  solution  was  to  be  found  in  an  intelligent  pro- 
tection. Luc,  to  whom  the  question  was  of  passionate 
interest,  obtained  all  possible  information  from  Boisgelin, 
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who  at  last  admitted  that  his  own  despair  arose  from  con- 
tinue] difficulties  with  his  farmer,  Feuillat,  whose  exac- 
tions increased  from  year  to  year.  He  should  certainly 
be  obliged  to  part  with  him  when  the  question  of  renewing 
bis  lease  arose,  the  farmer  having  asked  a  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  farm ;  and  the  worst  part 
of  it  all  was  that,  having  reason  to  fear  that  his  lease 
might  not  be  renewed,  he  had  ceased  to  care  for  the 
land,  and  no  longer  manured  it,  saying  that  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  land,  being  unfertilized,  was  grad- 
ually going  to  ruin. 

"  And  it  is  the  same  everywhere,"  said  Boisgelin. 
"  There  is  no  common  understanding  between  laborers  and 
masters-  Laborers  wish  to  take  the  place  of  proprietors, 
and  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  suffers.  .  .  ■  Look  there !  at  Combettes ;  in  that  vil- 
lage, whose  land  is  separated  from  mine  only  by  the  road 
to  Formerie,  you  cannot  imagine  the  lack  of  intelligence 
displayed  there,  and  the  efforts  that  each  peasant  makes 
to  injure  his  neighbor,  by  which  he  paralyzes  himself,  .  .  . 
Ah,  the  feudal  system  had  its  good  points ;  all  the  worth- 
less men  in  those  days  went  to  the  wars,  if  they  had  no 
property  and  knew  that  they  would  never  have  any." 

Luc  smiled  at  this  unexpected  conclusion.  But  he  was 
Btruck  by  the  unconscious  inference  that  the  supposed  fail- 
ure of  the  soil  was  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  intelligence. 
But  as  they  now  came  out  of  the  park,  his  gaze  rested  on 
an  immense  plain,  on  that  Kouraagne  which  was  formerly 
BO  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  which  is  now  said  to  be 
BO  barren  that  it  no  longer  produces  enough  to  feed  its 
inhabitants.  To  the  left  he  saw  spread  out  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  farm,  while  on  the  right  he  saw  the  miserable 
roofs  of  Oombettes,  round  which  were  grouped  fields 
marked  out  with  many  divisions,  little  pieces  of  laud 
broken  off  by  the  law  or  inheritance,  until  the  whole  re- 
sembled a  piece  of  goods  made  up  of  shreds  and  patches. 
And  what  could  be  done  to  re-establish  the  good  undei> 
standing  that  was  wanting — how  out  of  all  these  futile. 
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contradictory  experiments  could  suddenly  come  forth  a 
system  formulated  upon  mutual  interests,  and  framed  for 
the  help  and  happiness  of  all  parties  ? 

Just  aa  they  approached  the  farm-house,  which  was  a 
large  and  well-kept  building,  they  heard  the  Bounds  of 
oaths,  of  fists  struck  on  the  table,  and  all  the  violent  ac- 
companiments of  a  quarrel.  Then  two  peasants  came  out 
of  the  house,  one  fat  and  sullen,  the  other  thin  and  in  a 
raging  passion ;  they  exchanged  a  few  parting  threats,  and 
then  they  separated,  cutting  across  the  fields  towards  Com- 
bettes,  each  by  a  different  road. 

"  What  is  all  that  about,  Feuillat  V  Boisgelin  asked  the 
farmer,  who  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,  monsieur.  ...  It  is  only  two  men 
from  Combettes  who  have  a  difference  about  a  boundary, 
and  they  asked  me  to  act  as  referee.  For  years  and  years, 
from  father  to  son,  the  Lenfants  and  the  Yvonnots  have 
quarrelled,  until  now  it  enrages  them  even  to  see  each 
other.  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  them  hear  reason, 
but  you  have  seen  for  yourself  that  they  are  ready  to  tear 
each  other's  eyes  out.  And  it  is  only  their  own  stupidity. 
Mon  Dieu!  they  who  would  be  so  well  off,  if  they  would 
only  reflect  and  understand  in  the  slightest  degree  t" 

Then,  provoked  no  doubt  with  himself  for  having  per- 
mitted this  reflection  to  escape  him,  since  it  was  not  a  good 
thing  to  say  before  the  landlord,  he  lowered  his  glance, 
end  assumed  an  indifferent  tone  and  a  dull,  unmeaning 
expression. 

"  Will  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  me  the  honor  to  come 
in  and  rest  a  few  moments  ?" 

Luc,  having  seen  his  eyes  glitter,  was  surprised  to  now 
find  him  so  dull,  so  indifferent,  as  if  his  tall,  thin  figure 
had  been  already  burned  up  by  toiling  in  the  hot  sun, 
though  he  was  barely  forty  years  old.  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, keenly  intelligent,  as  Luc  presently  perceived, 
when  he  heard  him  converse  with  Boisgelinl  The  latter 
had  asked  him,  with  a  jocular  air,  whether  he  had  con- 
sidered the  question  of  rent.  The  farmer  shook  his  head, 
and  answered  very  briefly,  like  a  diplomat  desirous  of  gain- 
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ing  a  point.  Evidently  lie  kept  his  real  thoughts  in  re- 
serve: these  were  that  the  soil  ought  to  helong  to  those 
who  cultivated  it ;  it  should  helong  to  all  who  loved  it,  and 
who  exerted  themaelvea  to  improve  it.  To  love  the  soil! 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
father had  loved  these  acres  passionately.  What  use  bad 
their  affection  for  them  been  to  them  ?  He  himself  would 
wait  until  he  could  bestow  his  affection  upon  land  be  could 
improve  and  fertilize  for  himself  and  those  belonging  to 
him,  and  not  for  a  proprietor  whose  only  idea  was  to 
add  to  the  rent  as  soon  as  the. harvest  should  he  doubled. 
And  there  was  yet  another  idea  which  lurked  behind  his 
muttered  words,  and  inspired  his  clear  vision  of  the  future 
— that  there  ought  to  be  a  good  understanding  among  the 
peasants  themselves,  whose  fields,  now  so  cut  up  and 
divided,  could  be  held  in  common  and  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  modem  improvements.  It  was 
ideas  such  as  these  that  he  had  acquired  little  by  little, 
which  he  considered  the  master  had  no  right  to  know  of; 
nevertheless,  they  occasionally  escaped  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  party  finished  their  inspection  of  the  farm 
by  entering  the  house  and  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  Luc  noticed  for  the  second  time  the  coldness  and  bare- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  a  certain  smell  of  labor  and  of 
poverty  which  had  struck  him  so  forcibly  the  evening  be- 
fore at  the  house  of  the  Bonnaires  in  the  Rue  des  Trois 
Lunes.  Peuillat's  wife  was  there,  a  withered  woman,  in- 
different, silent,  and  resigned,  like  her  husband.  They 
had  an  only  child,  Leon,  a  big  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who 
already  assisted  his  father.  This  accursed  never  ■  ending 
labor  seemed  to  Luc  to  be  everywhere,  with  the  peasant 
aa  well  as  with  the  artisan ;  it  became  a  mark  of  inferior- 
ity; it  carried  dishonor  with  it;  it  did  not  even  furnish 
a  bare  subsistence  to  the  slave,  on  whom  perpetual  toil 
was  riveted  as  though  it  were  a  chain. 

In  the  neighboring  village  of  Combettes  suffering  was 
certainly  much  greater,  for  in  these  sordid  hovels  the  peo- 
ple led  the  existence  of  domestic  animals,  except  that  they 
Bubaiatoi  on  soup — the  Lenfants  with  their  son  Arsene 
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and  their  daughter  Olympe,  the  Tvonnota,  who  had  also 
two  children,  Eugenie  and  Nicolas,  all  lived  like  swine 
in  a  filthy  sty  of  poverty,  aggravating  their  ills  by  mutual 
hatred.  Luc  listened,  observed,  and  analyzed  that  social 
hell,  saying  to  himself  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  there,  for  whenever  society 
should  be  reconstructed,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  earth  herself,  the  eternal  nurse,  the  common 
mother,  who  alone  could  assure  to  men  their  daily  bread. 

On  leaving  the  farm,  Boisgelin  said  to  Feuillat: 

"  Then  you  will  think  over  it>  my  good  man  ?  The  soil 
has  improved ;  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  profit  by  it." 

"  Oh,  the  matter  is  settled,  monsieur,"  answered  the 
farmer.  "  I  may  as  well  perish  of  hunger  on  the  road  as 
on  your  property." 

In  returning  to  Gnerdaehe  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
took  a  different  road  through  the  park;  it  was  more  soli- 
tary and  more  shaded  than  that  by  which  they  had  come, 
and  different  groups  formed  themselves.  The  sub-pre- 
fect and  Leonore  lingered  behind,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves the  rear  of  the  party,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  rest,  and  were  quite  contented  to  converse  placidly  on 
terms  of  established  intimacy,  Boisgelin  and  Fernande 
by  degrees  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  finally 
disappeared,  as  if  they  had  mistaken  their  way,  misled  by 
cross  paths,  in  their  absorbing  conversation.  The  two  hus- 
bands. Courier  and  Delaveau,  quietly  continued  their  walk 
along  the  principal  road,  discussing  an  article  on  the  close 
of  the  strike  which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Beau- 
dair,  a  newspaper  which  had  about  five  hundred  sub- 
scribers, and  which  was  published  by  a  man  named  Lebleu, 
a  clerical  bookseller  in  a  small  way.  To  this  paper  the 
Abbe  Marie  and  Captain  Jollivet  both  contributed  arti- 
cles. The  mayor  regretted  that  religion  should  have  been 
brought  into  tlie  affair,  although  he  approved  highly,  as  did 
the  manager  of  the  Pit,  of  the  song  of  triumph,  in  which 
the  victory  of  capital  over  labor  had  been  celebrated  in 
the  paper  in  lyrical  style.  Luc,  who  walked  beside  them, 
was  bored  by  their  conversation,  and  at  last,  getting  tired 
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of  it,  he  manoeuvred  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  them  at  a 
distance,  and  then  he  struck  into  the  woods,  being  sure  that 
lie  should  be  able  to  reach  Guerdaehe  in  the  end. 

How  adorable  was  the  solitude  in  that  thick  forest, 
through  which  the  warm  September  sun  shed  a  cloud  of 
golden  beams !  For  some  time  he  walked  on  at  haphazard, 
delighted  to  be  alone,  and  to  breathe  freely  in  the  open  air, 
rejoicing  at  feeling  himself  relieved  of  a  weight  which  had 
Btifled  him,  for  all  these  people  weighed  upon  his  brain 
and  on  his  heart.  He  was,  however,  considering  how  to 
rejoin  them,  when  he  suddenly  emerged  in  a  wide  field 
near  the  road  to  Formerie,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
large  lake  fed  by  a  little  branch  of  the  Mionne.  The  scene 
on  which  he  had  stumbled  amused  him  very  much,  and 
made  him  feel  at  once  charmed  and  hopeful. 

He  saw  before  him  Paul  Boisgelin,  who  had  just  ob- 
tained permission  to  bring  his  two  child  guests  there,  Nise 
Delaveau  and  Louise  Mazelle,  whose  little  feet  did  not 
permit  them  at  their  age  to  go  very  far.  Their  nurses 
were  lounging  and  gossiping  under  a  willow-tree,  and  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  children.  But  the  interesting 
part  of  the  adventure  was  that  the  future  heir  of  Guer- 
daehe and  the  two  little  creatures  still  in  pinafores  had 
found  the  lake  already  occupied  by  an  invasion  of  the  pop- 
nlace — that  is,  by  three  little  gamins  who  must  have 
climbed  over  the  wall,  or  crawled  under  the  hedge,  Luc, 
to  his  great  surprise,  recognized  Nanet  as  the  head  and  the 
chief  spirit  of  the  expedition,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  Lucien  and  Antoinette  Bonnaire,  whom  he  must  have 
tempted  to  wander  so  far  from  the  Rue  des  Troia  Lunes,  in 
their  enjoyment  of  a  Sunday  holiday.  The  real  explana- 
tion was  that  Lucien  had  invented  a  little  boat  that  could 
move  alone,  and  Nanet  had  offered  and  even  insisted  on 
taking  him  to  a  lake  which  he  knew  of,  a  beautiful  lake, 
where  they  would  never  meet  any  one.  The  little  boat  was 
now  really  moving  alone  on  the  clear  water,  which  was 
without  a  ripple. 

The  truth  was  simply  that  Lucien  had  had  the  inspira- 
tion to  make  use  of  a  mechanical  toy,  in  the  shape  of  a 
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little  carriage  on  wheels,  a  plaything  that  cost  nineteen 
B0U3,  and  he  had  fitted  the  wheels,  after  providing  them 
with  paddles,  to  a  boat  hollowed  out  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
This  was  able  to  go  about  ten  yards  after  being  wound 
up.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  it  was  then  necessary  to 
hook  back  the  boat  with  a  pole,  and  every  time  this  opera- 
tion was  repeated  it  threatened  to  submerge  the  vessel. 

Paul  and  his  two  guests  remained  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  petrified  with  astonishment.  Louise,  above 
all,  with  her  eyes  shining  in  her  thin  little  face  like  a 
goat's,  was  carried  away  by  an  inordinate  desire  to  handle 
it.     She  stretched  out  her  little  hands,  crying: 

"  I  want  it ;  I  want  it.  .  .  ." 

Then  she  ran  to  Lucien,  who  had  just  drawn  back  the 
boat  with  the  stick,  in  order  to  wind  it  up.  Good- 
natured  pleasure  in  their  play  drew  them  together.  They 
treated  each  other  with  great  familiarity. 

"  I  made  it  myself,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see !     Give  it  to  me," 

Lucien  did  not  wish  to  do  bo,  and  at  first  he  attempted 
to  protect  his  property  against  the  mischievous  little  hands. 

"  Ah,  no ;  not  that  way ;  I  have  had  so  much  trouble. 
. . ,  You  will  break  it.     Let  go." 

Nevertheless,  he  wished  to  please  her ;  he  found  her  gay 
and  pleasant  manner  very  attractive. 

"  I  will  make  you  another  one,  if  you  wish." 

And  as  he  put  the  boat  back  in  the  water,  and  the  wheels 
revolved  anew,  she  acquiesced,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and 
being  pleased  with  him  in  her  turn,  she  sat  down  beside 
him  on  the  turf,  and,  growing  very  friendly,  she  refused 
to  leave  him. 

Panl,  who,  being  seven  years  old,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
party,  had  a  confused  idea  that  he  ought  to  obtain  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  strangers.  He  addressed 
himself  to  Antoinette,  whose  rosy,  pretty  face  and  good- 
natured  air  emboldened  him. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  four  years  old ;  but  papa  says  that  I  look  as  if  I 
were  six." 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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"  Who  ia  your  papa  ?" 

"  Papa  18  papa !  How  stupid  you  are  to  ask  such  a 
thing." 

She  laughed  so  prettily  that  he  found  the  answer  suf- 
ficient, and  did  not  inquire  further.  In  his  turn  he  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  they  were  immediately  the  best 
friends  in  the  world.  She  was  so  attractive,  with  her  look 
of  health,  and  her  air  of  knowing  everything,  that  he  did 
not  notice  her  shabby  little  woollen  frock. 

"  And  you,"  she  asked,  "  is  it  your  papa  who  owns  all 
these  trees?  Ah,  what  a  fine  place  you  have  to  play  in! 
We  got  in  by  that  hole  in  the  hedge,  down  below  there." 

"  They  will  not  let  me  do  that.  They  will  not  let  me 
come  here,  because  they  are  afraid  that  I  might  fall  into 
the  water.  And  yet  it  is  so  amusing !  But  we  must  not 
say  anything  about  it,  or  they  would  punish  us." 

At  this  moment  a  dramatic  accident  occurred.  Nanet, 
fair  and  smiling,  was  much  attracted  by  Nise,  who  was 
even  fairer  and  more  smiling  than  himself.  They  seemed 
like  two  playmates,  and  they  ran  towards  each  other  at 
once,  as  if  their  meeting  was  a  foreordained  thing  and  they 
had  expected  it.  Already  they  were  holding  each  other's 
bands,  and  they  laughed  in  each  other's  faces,  making 
believe  to  push  each  other  down.  Then  Nanet,  who  wished 
to  seem  like  a  man,  cried : 

"  There  is  no  need  of  a  stick  to  get  his  boat.  ...  I  will 
go  into  the  water  for  it." 

Nise,  who  had  a  weakness  for  unusual  games,  agreed 
to  this  proposal  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That's  it !  We  must  go  into  the  water,  but  we  must 
take  off  our  shoes," 

And  then  she  leaned  over  until  she  nearly  fell  into  the 
pond.  All  her  boasted  courage  abandoned  her  at  once, 
and  she  gave  a  piercing  shriek  when  she  felt  the  water 
wetting  her  shoes.  Nanet  rushed  bravely  forward  and 
seized  her  in  his  little  arms,  which  were  already  very 
strong;  he  bore  her  off  as  if  she  were  a  conquered  trophy, 
and  deposited  her  on  the  grass,  where  she  began  to  laugh, 
and  resumed  her  play,  both  of  them  wrestling  together 
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and  rolling  over  each  other  like  two  little  kids.  But  the 
shriek  which  her  fright  had  caused  her  to  utter  roused 
the  two  nurses  from  their  gossiping  under  the  willows. 
When  they  rose  to  their  feet  they  were  thunderstruck  at 
seeing  these  little  invaders,  these  little  vagabonds,  fallen 
from  they  did  not  know  where,  who  were  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  lead  astray  the  bourgeois  children  .under  their 
charge.  And  they  rushed  forward -with  such  fury  that 
Lucien  hastily  snatched  up  his  boat  and  took  to  his  heels, 
in  terror  lest  they  should  confiscate  it ;  he  was  followed  by 
Antoinette,  and  even  by  Nanet,  carried  away  by  panic. 
They  rushed  to  the  hedge,  threw  themselves  flat  on  their 
stomachs,  rolled  under  it,  and  disappeared,  while  the 
two  nurses  conducted  the  three  children  back  to  Guerdache, 
entirely  agreeing  with  them  that  it  was  best  to  say  nothing 
of  the  adventure  for  fear  of  being  blamed, 

Luc  enjoyed  a  solitary  laugh,  being  greatly  amused  by 
this  little  scene,  which  he  had  surprised  under  the  fatherly 
Bun,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  the  good  friend  of  all  men. 
Ah  I  these  blessed  little  creatures,  how  quickly  they  under- 
stood each  other,  how  easily  they  settled  all  difficulties,  in 
their  ignorance  of  fratricidal  struggles,  and  how  trium- 
phant was  the  dream  of  the  future  which  the  scene  had  sug- 
gested !  In  another  five  minutes  he  himself  was  return- 
ing to  Guerdache,  where  he  relapsed  into  the  odious 
present,  poisoned  with  selfishness,  and  found  himself  on 
a  battle  -  field  raging  with  evil  passions.  It  was  four 
o'clock,  and  the  guests  were  taking  leave. 

He  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Jerojne  in  his 
wheeled  chair  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  porch.  He  bad 
just  returned  from  his  long  outing,  and  had  signed  to  the 
servant  to  leave  him  for  a  moment  in  that  spot  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  as  though  he  wished  to  take  part  in  the  fare- 
wells of  the  guests.  Suzanne,  ptanding  on  the  porch 
among  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  about  to  depart,  was 
waiting  for  her  husband,  who  had  lingered  behind  with 
Femande.  All  the  other  walkere  had  returned  some  min- 
utes when  she  saw  these  two  returning  with  tranquil  steps, 
engaged  in  conversation,   with  an   air  of  tliinking  that 
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this  long  solitude  a  deux  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  She  did  not  ask  for  any  explanation,  but  Luc 
perceived  that  her  hands  trembled  slightly,  while  an  ex- 
pression, both  sad  and  bitter,  mingled  with  the  forced 
smile  which  she  assumed  in  the  character  of  a  courteous 
hostess.  And  when  Boisgelin,  addressing  himself  to  Cap- 
tain Jolllvet,  said  that  he  was  coming  to  see  him,  in  order 
to  consult  with  him  about  organizing  the  hunting-party, 
which  up  to  this  time  he  had  had  vaguely  in  his  mind,  the 
wound  to  his  wife's  feelings  was  so  severe  that  she  could 
not  keep  from  trembling.  The  thing  was  done,  the  wife 
was  defeated,  the  mistress  had  triumphed,  and  had  im- 
posed on  Boisgelin  her  expensive  and  mad  caprice  during 
this  walk,  which  had  all  the  impropriety  of  a  public  ren- 
dezvous. Suzanne's  spirit  rose  in  revolt;  why  did  she  not 
take  her  child  and  leave  him  ?  Then,  with  visible  effort, 
she  calmed  herself,  and  assimied  again  the  part  which  she 
had  resolved  upon — that  of  a  good  woman  sacrificing  her- 
self to  preserve  the  honor  of  her  name  and  of  her  house 
by  a  silent  life  of  heroic  tenderness  amid  surrounding 
evil.  And  Luc,  who  divined  all  this,  perceived  the  suf- 
fering that  she  was  undergoing  only  in  the  trembling  of 
her  poor  feverish  hand  when  he  pressed  it  on  taking  leave 
of  her. 

Monsieur  Jerome  had  followed  the  scene  with  his  un- 
fathomable gaze,  and  Luc  asked  himself  with  painful  in- 
terest whether  he  still  possessed  thought  and  intelligence 
enough  to  understand  and  condemn,  as  he  sat  watching 
the  departure  of  the  guests  aa  though  it  were  a  procession 
of  hnman  forces,  of  social  authorities,  of  the  masters  who 
set  the  example  for  the  people. 

Chatelard  started  out  in  a  barouche,  with  Gourier  and 
Leonore,  the  latter  of  whom  offered  a  place  to  the  Abbe 
Marie,  so  that  she  and  the  abbe  sat  side  by  side  on  the  back 
seat,  while  the  sub  -  prefect  and  the  mayor  sat  amicably 
opposite  to  them.  Captain  Jollivet,  who  was  driving  him- 
self in  a  hired  tilbury,  escorted  Judge  Gaume  and  his 
fiancee  Lucille,  whose  father  watched  her  turtle-dove  airs 
and  graces  with  uneasiness.     Then  the  Mazelles,  who  had 
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come  in  an  immense  landau,  climbed  into  it,  and  departed 
to  a  luxurious  afternoon  nap,  by  which  they  finished  cos- 
seting their  digestions.  According  to  the  rule  of  the  house, 
they  took  no  notice  of  Monsieur  Jerome  except  to  bow  to 
him,  but  he  followed  them  with  his  gaze  as  a  child's  eyes 
follow  passing  shadows,  without  any  feeling  whatever  ap- 
pearing on  his  face  of  stone. 

Only  the  Delaveaus  remained,  and  the  manager  of  the 
Pit  was  very  anxious  to  take  Luc  with  him  in  Boisgelin's 
victoria,  in  order,  he  said,  to  save  him  the  walk.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  leave  him  at  his  own  door,  since 
they  would  pass  before  La  Crecherie.  As  there  was  only 
room  for  one  on  the  back  seat,  Fernande  would  take  Nise 
on  her  lap,  and  the  nurse  would  sit  beside  the  coachman. 
Delaveau  insisted  upon  this  with  the  utmost  obligingness. 

"  I  assure  you,  Monsieur  I'roment,  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me." 

Luc  found  himself  obliged  to  accept.  Boisgelin,  with 
a  great  lack  of  tact,  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  hunt- 
ing-party, and  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  young  man 
would  be  still  at  Beauclair  to  take  part  in  it.  Luc  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  must  not  be  counted 
upon.  Suzanne  listened  to  him  with  a  smile.  Then  her 
eyes  moistened  at  his  brotherly  sympathy,  and  she  of- 
fered him  her  hand  a  second  time. 

"Au  revoir,  mon  ami." 

And,  as  the  victoria  drove  off,  Luc  met  for  the  last  time 
the  eyes  of  Monsieur  Jerome,  which  seemed  to  pass  from 
Fernando  to  Suzanne,  as  if  he  were  slowly  noting  the  to- 
tal destruction  with  which  his  race  was  threatened.  But 
was  not  this  idea,  after  all,  an  illusion  ?  had  not  the  senti- 
ment in  his  eyes  been  simply  the  solitary  look  which  some- 
times displayed  itself  in  a  vague  smile  when  he  looked  at 
his  dear  granddaughter,  the  only  person  whom  he  loved, 
and  whom  he  ever  wished  to  recognize  again  ? 

Luc  was  not  long  in  understanding,  as  the  victoria 
rolled  towards  Beauclair,  why  Delaveau  had  been  so  anx- 
ious for  his  company.  The  latter  began  at  once  to  ques- 
tion him  on  his  sudden  journey,  on  what  he  intended  to 
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do,  and  on  the  new  management  which  Jordan  intended 
to  use  for  his  blast-furnace,  now  that  Laroche,  the  old 
engineer,  was  dead.  One  of  Delaveau's  secret  projects 
had  always  been  to  buy  the  blast-furnace,  as  well  as  the 
wide  extent  of  land  which  separated  La  Crecherie  from 
his  factory,  and  in  this  way  to  double  the  vakie  of  the 
Pit,  and  to  swallow  up  La  Cr6cherie,  But  this  would 
have  to  be  a  very  gradual  measure,  and  he  had  hoped 
to  accomplish  it  by  slow  degrees,  not  expecting  to  have 
the  necessary  means  in  hand  for  a  long  time.  Still,  the 
sudden  death  of  Laroche  had  aroused  his  desire  very  keen- 
ly, and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  could  perhaps  arrange 
the  matter  with  Jordan,  whom  he  knew  to  be  buried  in 
hia  studies  and  desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  an  under- 
taking which  harassed  him.  This  was  why  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Luc,  at  Jordan's  bidding,  had  excited  him 
so  strongly ;  for  he  had  feared  that  the  young  man  might 
in  some  way  act  counter  to  his  project,  which  he  was 
not  as  yet  prepared  to  discuss  openly.  His  first  in- 
qniries,  made  with  an  appearance  of  good  -  fellowship, 
roused  Luc's  suspicions,  although  he  did  not  understand 
their  purport,  and  he  answered  in  an  evasive  manner. 

"  It  is  six  mouths  since  I  have  seen  Jordan,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  his  affairs.  .  .  .  His  blast-furnace,  I  think,  will 
go  on  easily  enough  under  the  management  of  some  young 
engineer  of  ability." 

He  observed  that  while  he  was  speaking  p'emande  never 
took  her  eyes  off  him.  Nise  was  asleep  on  her  lap,  and 
she  sat  silent  and  deeply  interested,  as  though  she  divined 
that  her  fortune  hung  in  the  balance,  while  she  kept  her 
gaze  fixed  on  the  young  man,  in  whom  she  had  already 
scented  an  enemy.  Had  he  not  taken  Suzanne's  part,  and 
had  she  not  seen  them  show  mutual  understanding  when 
their  hands  met  in  so  friendly  a  manner  ?  She  felt  as  if 
war  was  declared,  and  all  her  beauty  expressed  itself  in  a 
cold,  fine  smile,  for  she  felt  already  sure  of  victory. 

"  Oh,  I  only  spoke,"  said  Delaveau,  beating  a  retreat, 
"because  I  was  told  that  Jordan  was  thinking  of  de- 
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voting  bimBelf  to  some  researches.  .  .  .  He  has  done  some 
admirable  things." 

"  Admirable  1"  repeated  Luc,  with  enthusiastic  con- 
viction. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  la  Crecherie,  and  he 
alighted,  thankful  to  find  himself  alone.  He  shook  him- 
self, as  if  to  get  rid  of  an  immense  dread,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  the  two  days  through  which  bis  benevolent  des- 
tiny had  led  him  since  his  arrival  at  Beauclair.  He  ha'd 
seen  the  two  aspects  of  that  odious  world  whose  structure 
was  giving  way  from  very  rottenness:  iniquitous  poverty 
upon  the  one  part,  the  poisonous  prosperity  upon  the  other. 
IJabor,  hadly  paid,  held  in  contempt,  and  unjustly  di- 
vided, was  only  a  torment  and  a  disgrace,  when  it  ought 
to  have  brought  honor,  health,  and  happiness  to  man.  His 
heart  burned,  his  brain  expanded  under  the  birth  of 
ideas  which  he  had  felt  growing  in  him  for  months.  His 
whole  being  was  shaken  by  a  need  for  justice,  and  be  felt 
that  he  had  now  no  other  mission  than  to  go  'to  the  aid 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  once 
more,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  earth. 
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IV 


THE  Jordans  were' to  return  to  Beauelair  the  next  day, 
Monday,  by  an  evening  train.  Lue  passed  the  morn- 
ing walking  in  the  park  at  La  Crecherie.  This  enclosure 
did  not  comprise  more  than  fifty  acres,  but  its  excep- 
tional situation,  sparkling  springs,  and  beautiful  turf 
m^de  it  like  a  comer  of  paradise,  and  it  was  celebrated 
all  through  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  dwelling-house  was  a  narrow  brick  building,  with 
out  any  architectural  style,  having  been  built  by  a  grand- 
father of  the  present  Jordan,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  on  the  site  of  a  former  chateau  burned  down  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  It  stood  out  against  the  steep  tower- 
ing slopes  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  which  just  here  project 
so  as  to  form  a  promontory  at  the  spot  where  the  Briaa 
gorge  opens  out  on  to  the  vast  plain  of  Roumagne.  The 
park,  thus  sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  and  with  a 
full  southern  exposure,  seemed  to  be  a  conservatory  of 
nature  where  there  reigned  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
rocky  walls  were  covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  thanks 
to  the  streams  that  descended  them  in  every  direction  in 
sparkling  cascades,  while  their  steep  sides  were  marked 
with  little  goat  paths  winding  among  the  climbing  plants 
and  evergreen  shrubs.  The  streams  finally  united  into 
a  slowly  moving  river,  which  watered  the  entire  park,  with 
its  wide  lawn^  «nd  groups  of  magnificent  trees,  all  of 
the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  description.  Jordan  was 
anxious  tbat  this  natural  fertility  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  man,  and  therefore  he  employed  only  one  gar- 
dener and  two  assistants,  who  could  do  no  more  than  keep 
it  in  good  order  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  kitchen  gar- 
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den  and  for  a  few  beds  of  cultivated  flowerB  before  tbe 
front  of  tbe  house. 

Jordan's  fatber,  Aurelian  Jordan  de  Beauvisage,  was 
bom  in  1790,  on  the  eve  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  The  fam- 
ily of  Beauvisage,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  even  then  on  the  decline, 
and  of  all  their  immense  landed  estate  there  remained 
to  them,  at  that  time,  only  a  couple  of  farms  since  joined 
to  tbe  Combettes  property,  and  about  twenty-five  hundred 
acres  of  hare  rock  and  sterile  soil,  situated  in  a  large 
tract  on  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  Aur^lian 
was  only  three  years  old  when  his  parents  were  forced  to 
emigrate,  abandoning  their  chateau  in  fiames,  one  terrible 
night  in  winter.  Up  to  1816  he  lived  in  Austria,  where  he 
lost  first  bis  mother  and  then  his  fatber,  who  left  bim  in 
the  most  extreme  poverty.  He  was  brought  up  hardly  in 
the  school  of  manual  labor,  having  bread  to  eat  only 
when  he  earned  it  as  a  working  mechanic  employed  in  an 
iron-mine.  He  lived  in  this  manner  until  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  then,  under  Louis  XVIII,,  he  re- 
turned to  Beauelair  to  find  his  ancestral  property  even 
more  diminished  by  tbe  loss  of  the  two  farms;  it  was,  in 
fact,  reduced  to  nothing  but  tbe  actual  park,  except  for 
the  twenty  -  five  hundred  acres  of  rock,  which  nobody 
wanted.  Misfortune  had  rendered  him  exceedingly  demo- 
cratic ;  he  considered  himself  no  longer  a  Beauvisage,  and 
henceforward  signed  himself  simply  Jordan;  be  married 
tbe  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  farmer  of  Saint-Cron, 
whose  dot  enabled  him  to  build  on  the  ashes  of  tbe  former 
chateau  the  bourgeois  brick  mansion  which  bis  grand- 
son now  inhabited.  But  he  bad  once  been  a  working-man ; 
bis  hands  showed  always  tbe  marks  of  toil,  and  he  re- 
membered the  iron-mine  in  Austria,  whose  blast-fumaeea 
he  had  once  tended.  In  1818  he  so\ight  for,  and  found, 
a  similar  mine  among  the  desolate  rocks  of  his  own  do- 
main; he  had  had  reason  to  suspect  its  existence,  thanks 
to  certain  legendary  recitals  of  his  parents,  and  he  set 
up  his  blast-furnace  half-way  up  the  mountain  above  La 
Crecherie,  it  being  the  first  one  built  in  that  part  of  the 
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country.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  industrial  pursuits,  but  without  ever  realizing  very 
brilliant  results;  he  was  always  in  diiEculties,  for  money 
was  indispensable  to  the  business,  and  his  claim  to  grati- 
tude from  that  part  of  the  country  lay  in  his  having,  by 
means  of  his  blast-furnace,  employed  iron-workers  who 
became  founders  of  the  present  wealthy  works,  among 
others  Blaise  Qurignon,  the  forgeman  who  had  foimded 
the  Pit  in  1823. 

Aurelian  Jordan  had  only  one  son,  Severin,  who  was 
thirty-five  when  his  father  died,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1852,  when  his  place  was  filled  by 
the  son,  that  the  blast-furnace  of  La  Crecherie  became  of 
considerable  importance,  Severin  had  married  a  young 
lady  named  Frangoise  Michon,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor 
of  Magnolles,  who  proved  herself  a  woman  of  sterling 
character  and  superior  intelligence.  She  represented  the 
activity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  wealth  of  ttie  house.  Her 
husband  was  greatly  beloved  by  her,  and  he  relied  upon 
her  judgment  in  all  things.  Under  her  guidance  he  drove 
new  galleries  in  the  mine,  increased  the  amount  of  ore 
extracted  tenfold,  and  almost  completely  reconstructed  the 
blast-furnace  in  order  to  provide  it  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret,  both  to  him 
and  to  his  wife,  that  they  had  for  a  long  time  no  children 
who  could  inherit  their  large  fortune.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried ten  years,  and  Severin  was  forty  years  old,  when  a  son, 
whom  they  called  Martial,  was  bom  to  them,  and  ten  years 
later  a  daughter,  Steurette.  .  This  belated  addition  to 
their  family  was  the  full  completion  of  their  happiness. 
Madame  Jordan  was,  before  all  things,  admirable  as  a 
mother,  and  she  gave  life  to  her  son  a  second  time  by  res- 
cuing him  from  the  jaws  of  death  when  it  threatened  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  serious  illness,  from  which  he  was  saved 
by  her  devotion.  It  was  from  her  that  he  inherited  his 
intelligence  and  his  goodness.  Dr.  Michon,  the  grand- 
father, was  a  humanitarian,  an  idealist  with  a  divine 
charity,  and  a  Saint-Simonian  of  the  first  water;  he  had 
retired  from  practice,  and  lived  at  La  Crecherie,  where 
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his  daughter  built  for  him  the  little  cottage  that  Luc  now 
occupied.  There  he  lived  until  his  death,  amid  his  books, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  of  the  flowers. 
His  son-in-law  died  soon  after  him,  but  up  to  the  death 
of  hia  daughter,  which  occurred  five  years  later,  La  Crech- 
erie  flouri^ed  in  all  the  delights  of  constant  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Martial  Jordan  was  thirty  years  old,  and  Sceurette 
twenty,  when  they  were  left  orphans,  and  for  five  years 
they  had  lived  alone.  The  former,  in  spite  of  his  ill- 
health  and  his  frequent  illnesses,  which  he  had  survived 
only  through  his  mother's  care  and  afEection,  had  passed 
through  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  But  on  his  return  to 
La  Crecherie  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  an  official  position, 
and,  being  master  of  his  own  destiny,  thanks  to  his  large 
fortime,  he  devoted  himself  passionately  to  scientific  re- 
search, along  the  lines  then  opening  to  students  in  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity.  He  built  an  immense  laboratory  at 
the  side  of  his  own  house,  set  up  a  powerful  motor  in  a 
neighboring  shed,  and  then,  becoming  little  by  little  more 
absorbed  in  his  work,  he  ended  by  devoting  himself  almost 
entirely  to  realizing  bis  idea  of  the  melting  of  metals  in 
electric  furnaces,  not  only  aa  a  matter  to  be  theoretically 
established,  but  to  be  utilized  practically  in  the  industrial 
works.  From  this  time  on  he  shut  himself  up  complete- 
ly, and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
experiments,  bis  great  research,  which  became  his  very 
existence,  and  which  afforded  him  hia  only  motive  for  liv- 
ing or  working.  His  little  sister  filled  for  him  the  place 
of  his  dead  mother.  Sceurette  soon  became  his  faithful 
guardian,  his  good  angel,  who  was  always  on  the  watch, 
caring  for  him,  and  surrounding  him  with  the  gentle  af- 
fection which  was  aa  necessary  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathed.  She  assumed  the  entire  management  of  their 
household,  where  they  lived  like  two  good  comrades ;  she 
stood  between  him  and  all  material  cares ;  she  even  served 
him  as  secretary  and  laboratory  assistant,  noiselessly, 
gently,  and  with  a  tranquil  smile.  Fortunately  the  blast- 
furnace continued  to  work  satisfactorily  under  tl)e  sole 
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auperintendence  of  the  old  engineer,  Laroche,  who  had 
been  there  for  more  than  thirty  years,  being,  in  fact,  a 
l^aej  from  the  founder,  Aurelian  Jordan,  and  in  this 
way  the  present  Jordan,  buried  in  his  laboratory  experi- 
ments, could  afford  to  abstract  himself  completely  from 
the  realities  around  him.  He  let  his  trusty  subordinate 
work  the  blast-furnace  according  to  its  accustomed  rou- 
tine, having  ceased  to  occupy  himself  with  possible  im- 
provements and  advancements ;  indeed,  he  considered  these 
things  as  relative  and  transitory,  and  therefore  \inim- 
portant,  since  he  himself  was  going  to  institute  a  radical 
change  by  the  melting  of  iron  by  electricity,  and  this 
would  eventually  revolutionize  all  metallic  industries. 
Sfflurette  was  obliged  to  intervene  and  settle  certain  mat- 
ters herself  with  Laroche  at  times  when  she  knew  that 
her  brother's  brain  was  occupied  with  some  research  and 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  outside  in- 
fluences. But  the  sudden  death  of  Laroche  had  just 
thrown  this  well-regulated  state  of  affairs  into  such  dis- 
order that  Jordan,  who  considered  himself  to  be  very  rich, 
and  was  wholly  without  money  ambition,  became  very  de- 
sirous of  ridding  himself  of  the  blast-furnace  altogether. 
He  was  aware  of  Delaveau'a  wishes  in  the  matter,  and  be 
would  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  him  had  not 
Sceurette,  wiser  than  himself,  persuaded  him  to  consult 
Luc,  in  whom  she  had  great  confidence,  before  taking 
any  steps.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  pressing  summons 
that  the  young  man  had  received,  which  had  brought  him 
80  suddenly  to  Beauclair. 

Luc  had  known  the  Jordans,  both  brother  and  sister, 
ever  since  be  had  met  them  at  the  Boisgelina'  house  in 
Paris,  where  they  bad  spent  one  winter  in  order  that 
Jordan  might  carry  on  certain  studies,  A  strong  sym- 
pathy had  quickly  sprung  up  between  them,  based  in 
Luc's  case  upon  a  lively  admiration  for  the  brother, 
whose  scientific  genius  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  a  deep  regard,  mingled  with  esteem,  for  the  sis- 
ter, who  appeared  to  him  as  a  figure  of  divine  goodness. 
He  himself  was  then  working  with  the  celebrated  chemist. 
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Bourdin,  having  undertaken  an  investigation  of  iron  ores 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphides  and  phosphides  ■which 
he  hoped  to  render  available  for  use;  and  Steurette,  care- 
ful as  she  always  was  in  the  conduct  of  their  personal 
affairs,  now  recalled  certain  details  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject that  he  had  given  her  brother  in  the  course  of  an 
evening's  conversation,  and  which  had  remained  strongly 
impressed  upon  her  mind.  It  was  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  the  mine  discovered  by  their  grandfather, 
Aurelian  Jordan,  on  tlie  plateau  in  the  Monts  Bleuses, 
had  been  abandoned,  because  some  very  bad  lodes  had  final- 
ly been  struck,  where  sulphur  and  phosphorus  were  in  such 
excess  that  the  ore  when  it  came  to  the  melting-pot  did 
not  yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  its  extraction. 
The  exploitation  of  the  galleries  had  therefore  been 
stopped,  and  the  blast-furnace  of  La  Crecherie  was  now 
supplied  by  the  mines  at  Granval,  near  Brias;  the  ore 
from  thence,  which  was  excellent,  was  brought  by  a  little 
railroad  right  up  to  the  platform  for  charging,  and  the 
coal  was  brought  in  the  same  way  from  the  neighboring 
coal-mines.  But  all  this  was  a  great  expense,  and  Soeurette 
had  often  thought  of  those  chemical  methods  mentioned 
by  Luc,  which  might,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  resume  the 
working  of  their  own  mine ;  and  her  desire  to  consult  him 
before  her  brother  came  to  a  decision  was  increased  by 
her  feeling  the  necessity  of  at  least  knowing  what  they 
would  really  make  over  to  Delaveau  if  a  sale  took  place 
between  La  Crecherie  and  the  Pit. 

The  Jordans  were  expected  by  the  six  o'clock  train, 
after  twelve  full  hours'  journey,  and  Luc,  availing  him- 
self of  the  carriage  sent  for  them,  went  to  the,  station  to 
meet  them.  Jordan,  small  and  delicate,  with  a  gentle, 
oval  face  of  somewhat  dreamy  expression,  framed  by 
hair  and  beard  of  a  very  light  brown,  descended  from  the 
railway  carriage  enveloped  in  an  immense  cloak,  al- 
though the  September  day  was  warm.  His  black  eyes,  in 
which  all  the  vitality  of  his  being  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated, were  very  lively  and  very  penetrating,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  perceived  the  young  man. 
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"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  how  kind  you  are  to  have  waited 
for  us !  .  .  .  We  had  no  idea  of  such  a  disaster  as  this  poor 
cousin's  death  all  alone  down  there,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  to  the  funeral,  although  I  have  a  horror  of  travel- 
ling! .  ,  .  However,  it  is  over ;  here  we  are." 

"  In  good  health,  nevertheless,  and  without  too  much 
fatigue?"  aaked  Luc, 
"  Not  too  much.  I  was  able  to  sleep,  happily." 
Steurette,  having  assured  herself  that  none  of  the 
wraps,  which  she  carried  from  precaution,  had  been  for- 
gotten, now  arrived  in  her  turn.  She  was  not  pretty ;  she 
also  was  small  and  pale,  and  she  had  the  insignificant 
look  of  a  woman  who  had  resigned  herself  to  the  role  of 
manager  and  sick-nurse.  Nevertheless,  a  tender  smile  of 
infinite  charm  lighted  up  her  quiet  face,  although  it 
had  no  beauty  but  her  passionate  eyes,  in  the  depths  of 
which  burned  all  the  capacity  for  affection  that  was  pent 
up  within  her,  of  which  she  herself  was  in  ignorance.  She 
had  as  yet  loved  no  one  but  her  brother,  and  she  loved 
him  as  a  cloistered  nun  loves  the  Grod  to  whom  she  sac- 
rifices the  world.  She  suddenly  exclaimed,  even  before 
addressing  Luc: 
"  Martial,  pay  attention  to  me.    You  must  put  on  your 


Then,  turning  towards  the  young  man,  she  showed  how 
charming  she  could  be,  and  displayed  all  her  ready  sym- 
pathy with  him. 

"  We  have  so  many  excuses  to  make  to  you,  Monsieur 
Froment.  What  must  you  have  thought  of  us  when  you 
found  that  we  were  not  here  upon  your  arrival  ?  At 
least,  I  hope  you  were  comfortable  at  our  home — that 
they  showed  you  every  attention." 

"  Most  admirably.     I  have  lived  like  a  prince," 

"  Ah,  you  are  joking !  Before  we  left  I  took  every  care 
to  give  all  the  necessary  orders  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  your  comfort.  Even  if  I  was  not 
on  the  spot  I  could  care  for  that,  and  you  will  not  believe 
the  annoyance  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  having  abandoned 
yon  in  such  a  manner  in  our  poor,  empty  house." 
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They  got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  conversation  con- 
tinued. Luc  succeeded  in  reassuring  them,  swearing  to 
them  that  he  had  passed  two  most  interesting  days^  which 
pleased  them.  When  they  reached  La  Crecherie,  Jordan 
looked  all  around  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  after 
nightfall,  so  delighted  to  resume  hia  habitual  existence 
that  he  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  pleasure.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  was  returning  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks.  How  could  any  one  find  pleasure  in  rushing  about 
in  different  directions,  when  all  human  happiness  was 
contained  in  one  narrow  comer  of  the  earth,  where  one 
thought  and  where  one  worked,  relieved  from  the  cares 
of  life  by  the  ease  of  habit  ?  And  while  Sceurette  was 
giving  her  attention  to  the  serving  of  dinner,  he  hasten- 
ed to  bathe  in  warm  water,  and  he  absolutely  insisted  on 
dragging  Luc  into  the  laboratory,  saying,  with  hia  light 
laugh,  that  he  was  burning  with  desire  to  return  to  it 
himself,  and  that  he  could  not  eat  his  dinner  with  an 
easy  mind  if  he  did  not  breathe  first  for  a  moment  the  air 
of  the  apartment  in  which  his  life  was  passed. 

"  Mj  good  friend,  it  ia  the  most  delightful  to  me  of  all 
odors.  .  .  .  Ma  foi,  yes,  of  all  odors  that  which  I  love 
best  is  the  odor  of  the  room  where  I  work.  .  .  .  It  de- 
lighta  me  and  inspires  my  ideas." 

The  laboratory  was  a  wide  hall,  very  high,  built  of  iron 
and  brick,  and  looking  out  by  large  bay-windows  on  the 
verdure  of  the  park.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  occ^l- 
pied  by  an  immense  table  covered  with  apparatus,  while 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  a  complicated  equipment,  with 
models,  rough  draughts  of  projects  and  reductions  of  elec- 
trical furnacea  in  all  the  comers.  A  net-work  of  cables 
and  wires  extending  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other 
conveyed  power  from  the  neighboring  ahed  where  the 
motor  waa  set  up,  and  distributed  it  to  the  machinery,  the 
apparatus,  and  the  ovens  for  experimental  purposes.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  scientific  appurtenances,  which  in 
themselves  were  a  little  rude,  a  corner  in  one  of  the  bay- 
windows  was  set  apart  for  intimate  personal  use;  it  waa 
a  pleasant,  warm  retreat^  furnished  with'  low  bookcases. 
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deep  arm  -  chairs,  a  divau,  where  the  brother  at  certain 
hours  was  accustomed  to  doze^nd  a  little  table,  where 
.  the  sister  sat  watching  over  Irim  and  working  with  bim  as 
He  faithf nl  secretary. 

Jordan  touched  a  button,  and  the  entire  room  was  il- 
luminated with  electric  light. 

"  Here  I  am,  then,  and  decidedly  I  am  only  comfort- 
able when  I  am  among  my  own  surroundings.  ...  Do 
you  know  that  the  accident  which  obliged  me  to  leave  three 
days  ago  happened  exactly  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
conducting  an  experiment  of  passionate  interest.  I  shall 
take  it  up  again  at  once.  .  .  .  Mon  Dieu!  how  well  I  feel 
when  I  am  here !" 

He  continued  in  this  laughing  manner,  looking  much 
better  and  more  animated  than  usual.  He  half  reclined 
on  the  divan  in  a  dreamy  attitude  which  was  habitual  to 
him,  and  obliged  Luc  to  sit  down  as  well. 

"  Tell  me,  my  good  friend — we  have  plenty  of  time,  have 
we  not,  to  talk  of  the  things  that  have  made  me  so  anxious 
to  see  you  that  I  ventured  to  send  for  you  ?  But  we  must 
have  Sceurette  with  us,  for  she  is  an  excellent  counsellor ; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  wait  until 
after  dinner,  and  it  shall  be  for  our  dessert.  .  .  .  Ah,  how 
delighted  I  am  to  have  you  here  with  me  in  the  mean  time, 
and  to  tell  you  of  my  research-work  I  It  does  not  go  on 
very  quickly,  but  I  work  steadily,  and  you  know  it  is  a 
great  business,  and  one  may  conquer  the  whole  world  by 
working  a  couple  of  hours  a  day." 

Then  the  habitually  silent  man  began  to  talk,  and  to 
describe  his  experiments,  which,  as  a  rule,  he  confided 
only  to  the  trees  in  his  own  park,  as  he  himself  sometimes 
said  in  jest.  The  electrical  furnace  for  the  melting  of 
metals  had  already  been  devised;  the  next  thing  was  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  melting  of  iron 
o'e.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  motor  force  of  the  streams 
is  such  as  to  allow. of  cheap  installations,  he  had  seen  fur- 
naces which  melted  aluminum  under  excellent  conditions. 
Why  should  one  not  melt  iron  in  the  same  way  ?  If  one 
wished  to  solve  this  problem,  nothing  more  was  needed 
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tlian  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  a  given  case.  The 
present  blast-furnaces  produce  scarcely  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  degrees  of  heat,  while  with  electrical  fur- 
naces it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  two  thousand  d* 
grees,  which  would  cause  immediate  and  complete  fusion 
with  perfect  regularity.  He  bad  thought  out  without 
difficulty  tlie  kind  of  furnace  whieb  he  believed  was 
wanted,  a  simple  cube  of  bricks,  about  two  yards  square  on 
all  its  sides,  of  which  the  interior,  the  active  centre,  and 
the  crucible  should  be  of  magnesium,  that  being  tbe  most 
refractory  material  known.  He  had  also  calculated  and 
determined  the  volume  of  the  electrodes,  which  were  to  be 
two  large  carbon  cylinders,  and  his  first  real  discovery 
had  been  in  working  out  a  method  of  conveying  the  carbon 
necessary  for  deoxidizing  the  ore  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbe  operation  of  melting  would  be  exceedingly  simplified, 
and  leave  hardly  any  scorite.  But  although  the  furnace 
was  now  an  accomplished  thing — that  is  to  say,  had  reach- 
ed the  stage  of  a  completed  model — be  did  not  yet  see  how 
to  put  it  in  operation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  act 
in  a  practical  and  constant  fashion  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industrial  uses. 

"  There,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  model  in  tbe  corner  of 
the  laboratory — "  there  is  my  electrical  furnace.  I  admit 
that  it  requires  further  improvement,  that  it  is  defective  in 
several  points,  and  that  there  are  diificulties  in  regard  to 
it  which  I  have  not  yet  solved.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  is, 
it  has  given  me  some  excellent  eastings,  and  I  estimate 
that  a  battery  of  ten  such  furnaces,  working  ten  hours 
a  day,  would  do  as  much  work  as  three  blast-furnacea 
such  as  mine,  which  are  going  day  and  night.  And  this 
work  would  be  of  the  easiest  description,  which  a  child 
could  control  simply  by  pressing  a  button.  But  I  muat 
confess  that  my  iron  castings  have  cost  me  as  much  as  if 
they  were  silver  ingots.  The  problem,  as  it  now  presents 
itself,  then,  is  that  my  furnace  is  as  yet  simply  a  play- 
thing for  the  laboratory,  and  it  will  come  into  existence 
for  industrial  use  only  when  I  shall  be  able  to  supply 
it  with  electricity  in  abundance  at  a  cost  sufficiently  low 
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to  render  the  fusion  of  iron  ore  by  these  means  remunera- 
tive," 

He  then  explained  that  six  months  previously  he  had 
laid  aside  his  furnace,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  transmission  of  electrical  power. 
Would  it  not  be  an  economy  to  bum  coal  as  soon  as  it 
came  out  of  the  mine,  and  then  to  send  the  electric  power 
by  cables  to  the  distant  works  where  it  was  needed? 
This  was  the  very  problem  which  a  great  many  scientific 
men  had  been  trying  to  solve  for  several  years,  and  they 
all  split  on  the  same  rock — namely,  the  actual  loss  of  con- 
siderable power. 

"  The  experiments  that  will  solve  this  problem  are 
yet  to  be  made,"  said  Luc,  with  an  incredulous  air.  "  I 
myself  am  very  sure  that  there  is  no  such  economy  pos- 
sible," 

Jordan  smiled  with  a  gentle  obstinacy  bom  of  that  in- 
vincible faith  which  he  preserved  in  all  his  researches 
during  the  months  and  months  that  it  sometimes  cost  him 
to  establish  the  smallest  truth. 

"  No  one  should  ever  believe,  in  the  absence  of  cer- 
tainty, .  ,  .  Already  I  have  good  results,  and  I  am  sure 
that  some  day  electric  power  will  be  stored  up  and  that 
it  will  be  distributed  by  cables  without  any  loss  whatever. 
And  if  it  takes  me  twenty  years,  well  1  I  will  spend  twenty 
years.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter :  one  gets  up  every  morn- 
ing to  one's  work;  one  begins  over  again  at  whatever 
one  has  not  proved.  What  should  I  occupy  myself  with 
if  I  did  not  begin  over  again  ?"- 

He  said  this  with  an  air  of  such  naive  dignity  that  Luc 
was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  as  though  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  some  heroic  action.  He  looked  at  this 
man,  so  frail,  so  delicate,  with  his  feeble,  uncertain  health ; 
he  watched  him  coughing  convulsively  under  his  shawls 
and  muftters  in  the  midst  of  that  immense  room  crowded 
with  gigantic  apparatus ;  and  as  his  glance  fell  on  the  net- 
work of  wires  that  animated  all  this,  and  which  were  set 
in  motion  every  day  in  order  to  carry  on  the  labors  of 
this  fragile  being  who  went  to  and  fro  among  it  all  ah- 
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Borbed  in  his  struggle  for  success,  the  latter  seemed  to 
him  like  an  insect  toiling  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Where 
did  this  man  find  not  only  the  intellectual  energy  hut  the 
physical  vigor  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  the  most  ex- 
haustive labors,  which  would  seem  to  require  the  lives 
of  several  strong  and  healthy  men  3  He  moved  feebly, 
he  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  yet  he  sustained  an  entire 
little  world  with  his  slender  hands,  as  fragile  as  those  of  a 
sick  child. 

At  this  moment  Soeurette  appeared,  crying  gayly: 
"  What  is  the  matter  that  you  do  not  come  to  dinner ! 
.  .  ,  My  dear  Martial,  if  you  are  not  more  sensible,  I 
will  put  the  laboratory  under  lock  and  key." 

Both  the  diniog-room  and  the  salon  were  small  rooms, 
warm  and  dainty,  as  nests  always  are  which  are  dear  to  a 
woman's  heart.  They  looked  out  over  the  open  country, 
commanding  a  wide  view  of  fields  and  cultivated  lands  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  distant  borders  of  Roumague.  At 
this  hour  of  the  night,  however,  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
although  the  evening  was  mild ;  and  Luc  was  struck  anew 
with  the  miniite  care  that  the  sister  lavished  on  the  brother. 
He  was  obliged  to  follow  a  troublesome  regime,  which 
allowed  only  certain  articles  of  food,  a  particular  kind 
of  bread,  and  even  a  special  kind  of  water  that  was  slight- 
ly warmed  for  him.  He  did  not  eat  any  more  than  a 
bird,  and  he  got  up  and  went  to  bed  with  the  chickens, 
who,  after  all,  are  very  sensible.  During  the  day 
he  was  obliged  to  take  short  walks  and  siestas  between  the 
intervals  of  labor.  To  those  persons  who  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  prodigious  labor  that  he  accomplished,  and  who 
insisted  that  he  must  he  bent  upon  self-destruction,  by 
working  from  morning  till  night,  he  answered  that  he 
worked  scarcely  three  hours  a  day,  two  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  afternoon;  and  even  more,  he  divided  the 
morning  seance  into  two  parts  by  a  little  recreation,  for 
he  was  unable  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  subject  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time  without  vertigo.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  this,  and  he  was  successful  only 
by  reason  of  his  force  of  will,  his  tenacity,  and  the  passion 
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for  hia'work,  from  which  sprang  all  the  intellecttial  en- 
ei^  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  years  of  repose  dur- 
ing which  it  had  been  conceived. 

Luc  found  in  all  this  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
had  often  puzzled  him — namely,  how  Jordan,  delicate  as 
he  was,  found  strength  for  his  immense  laboni.  He  foimd 
it,  as  Luc  now  saw,  in  method  alone — in  the  wise  and  rea- 
sonable employment  of  his  resources,  slender  as  they  were. 
He  even  utilized  his  own  feebleness,  making  of  it  a  pro- 
tection against  outside  distractions.  But,  above  all,  he 
never  varied  in  hia  end ;  he  bestowed  upon  his  work  ev- 
ery moment  that  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  he  did  so 
without  discouragement  and  without  weariness,  sustained  - 
always  by  that  continued,  enduring,  effectual  faith  that 
removes  mountains.  No  one  realizes  the  amount  of  wort 
,  that  can  be  accomplished  by  two  hours  only  of  daily 
labor,  when  this  time  is  bestowed  on  a  useful,  decisive 
,  work,  which  is  never  interrupted  by  idleness  or  whims.  It 
is  the  grain  of  wheat  that  overfills  the  sack ;  it  is  the  drop 
of  water  that  makes  the  river  overflow  its  banks.  Stone 
by  stone  the  building  is  erected ;  the  monument  rises  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  And  it  was  thus  that  this  frail  lit- 
tle man,  wrapped  up  in  shawls  and  forced  to  drink  warm 
water  for  fear  of  taking  cold,  had  achieved  immense  re- 
sults ;  it  was  by  prodigies  of  method  and  of  personal  adap- 
tation, and  by  consecrating  to  bis  work  exclusively  the 
rare  hours  of  intellectual  health  which  he  saved  from 
physical  weakness. 

The  dinner  was  very  sociable  and  delightful.  All  the 
service  of  the  table  was  performed  by  women,  Soeurette 
having  found  that  men-servants  were  too  noisy  and  bus- 
tling for  her  brother.  The  coachman  and  the  groom  simply 
gave  assistance  on  certain  definite  days  of  unusual  labor. 
And  the  maid-serVants,  who  were  chosen  with  great  care 
for  their  pleasant  manners  and  adroit  service,  were  an  ad- 
dition to  the  peaceful  happiness  of  the  warm,  secluded 
dwelling  where  only  intimates  were  ever  received.  This 
evening  the  dishes  prepared  for  the  master's  return  were 
very  simple;  they  consisted  of  a  stock  soup,  a  barbillon 
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from  the  Mionne,  dressed  in  butter,  a  roasted  puUet,  and 
a  vegetable  salad. 

"  You  have  really  not  been  bored  to  death  since  Sat- 
urday?" Sceurette  said  to  Luc  when  they  were  all  three 
seated  at  table  in  the  well-appointed  little  dining-room. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  Moreover,  you  will  never  be  able  to  guess  how  I  have 
been  occupied." 

And  he  began  at  once  to  tell  of  his  Saturday  evening, 
of  the  condition  of  gloomy  revolt  in  which  he  had  found 
Beauelair,  the  bread  stolen  by  Nanet,  the  arrest  of  Lange, 
and  of  hia  visit  to  Bonnaire,  the  victim  of  the  strike.  But 
.  moved  by  some  peculiar  scruple,  which  astonished  himself 
later,  he  passed  over  his  meeting  with  Josine,  whom  he 
did  not  even  mention, 

"  Poor  people,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  pity.  "  This 
terrible  strike  has  reduced  many  of  them  to  bread  and 
water,  and  those  are  fortunate  who  still  have  bread.  .  .  . 
What  can  we  do  ?  How  can  we  come  to  their  aid  ?  To 
give  charity  is  only  an  infinitesimal  relief,  and  you  can- 
not believe  how  unhappy  it  has  made  me,  during  the  last 
two  months,  to  feel  that  we,  the  rich  and  fortunate,  are 
radically  powerless  to  help." 

She  was  a  born  humanitarian,  and  a  pupil  of  her  grand- 
father Michon,  the  old  doctor,  who  was  a  Fourieriste  and 
a  Saint-Sim  on  i  an,  and  who  had  taken  her  on  his  knee  when 
she  was  little,  in  order  to  tell  her  beautiful  stories,  which 
he  invented,  of  the  fortunate  isles,  and  of  lands  where 
men  realized  all  their  dreams  of  happiness  in  an  eternal 
spring-time. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  What  can  we  do  V  she  repeated, 
sadly,  with  her  beautiful  eyes,  full  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
fixed  on  Luc.    "  Something  must  be  done." 

Then  Luc,  overcome  by  his  own  emotion,  allowed  the 
heartfelt  cry  to  escape  him: 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  indeed  time ;  some  action  must  he 
taken." 

Jordan,  however,  shook  his  head.  In  his  cloistered 
existence  he  never  occupied  himself  with  social  questions. 
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He  had,  indeed,  a  great  contempt  for  them — moat  unrea- 
aonably,  for  it  ia  of  all  things  important  that  men  should 
interest  themselveB  in  the  methods  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. But  from  the  lofty  heights  at  which  he  dwelt  all 
these  events  seemed  daily  accidents  of  the  most  trivial 
character,  simple  obstacles  on  the  highway.  From  his 
point  of  view  it  was  science  alone  which  led  humanity 
in  the  direction  of  truth,  justice,  and  final  happiness, 
and  to  that  ideal  future  condition  towards  which  men 
move  with  slow  and  painful  steps.  What  did  anything 
else  matter?  Was  it  not  all-sufficient  that  science  should 
advance?  And  in  her  advance  each  one  of  her  achieve- 
ments was  definite.  The  victory  of  life  was  hers;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  catastrophes  attending  her  progress, 
in  her  humanity  fulfilled  its  destiny.  He  was  in  reality 
no  less  kind,  no  leas  tender-hearted  than  his  sister,  but  he 
deliberately  closed  his  ears  to  the  struggle  going  on  around 
him,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  laboratory,  where  he 
worked,  he  said,  for  the  happiness  of  the  morrow, 

"  Action,"  he  remarked,  in  his  turn,  "  thought  is  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  the  most  fruitful  form  of  action  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  world.  Do  we  know  which  seeds,  of  all 
that  are  planted,  will  germinate  ?  ...  If  all  this  misery 
wrings  my  heart,  I  do  not  make  myself  uneasy  on  that  ac- 
count, for  the  harvest  must  ripen  in  its  own  time." 

Luc,  not  wishing  to  push  the  matter  in  his  own  feverish 
and  troubled  state  of  mind,  then  described  how  be  had 
spent  Sunday — his  invitation  to  Guerdache,  the  break- 
fast at  which  he  had  been  present,  the  persons  whom  he 
had  met,  and  their  sayings  and  doings.  He  was  perfectly 
conscious,  however,  that  the  brother  and  sister  became  in- 
different, haviiig  no  interest  in  this  other  world. 

,"We  very  rarely  see  the  Boisgelins  since  they  came 
to  Beauclair,"  explained  Jordan,  with  his  easy  frankness. 
"  They  were  very  pleasant  to  us  in  Paris ;  but  we  live  here 
in  such  seclusion  that  our  intercourse  with  them  has,  lit- 
tle by  little,  almost  ceased.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  our 
habits  and  our  points  of  -view  differ  too  widely.  As  to 
Delaveau,  be  is  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  who  is 
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entirely  occupied  by  his  business  as  I  am  by  mine.  I 
must  admit  that  the  society  at  Beauclair  inspires  me  with 
such  aversion  that  I  close  my  door  finnly  against  it ;  I  am 
quite  satisfied  to  have  it  despise  me  and  cast  me  on  one 
side  as  a  dangerous  lunatic." 

Soeurette  began  to  laugh. 

"  Martial  exaggerates  a  little,"  she  said,  "  I  receive  the 
Ahbe  Marie,  who  is  an  excellent  man,  and  also  the  doctor, 
Novarre,  and  the  head  of  the  institute,  Ilermeline,  both 
of  whom  interest  me  by  their  conversation.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  our  present  relations  with  the  owners  of 
Guerdache  are  those  of  simple  courtesy,  I  retain,  never- 
theless, a  sincere  friendship  for  Madame  Eoisgelin,  who 
is  so  good  and  so  charming." 

Jordan  enjoyed  teasing  her  a  little  sometimes. 

"  Let  us  say,  then,"  he  remarked,  "  that  it  is  I  who  de- 
sire to  ily  from  the  world,  and  that  if  I  were  not  here  you 
.would  open  wide  the  doors." 

"  Oh,  but  of  course,"  she  cried,  gayly,  "  the  house  is 
conducted  as  you  please.  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  give 
a  great  ball,  where  I  would  entertain  the  sub  -  prefect 
Chatelard,  the  mayor  GJourier,  Judge  Gaume,  Captain 
JoUivet,  and  the  Mazelles,  the  Boisgelins,  and  the  Delft- 
veaus  ?    You  shall  open  the  ball  with  Madame  Mazelle." 

They  continued  to  laugh  together,  very  happy  at  their 
return  to  their  own  nest  and  in  Luc's  company.  At  last, 
with  the  dessert,  the  great  question  of  moment  was  broach- 
ed. The  two  maids,  so  swift  and  so  silent  in  their  felt 
shoes,  which  made  not  the  slightest  sound,  had  left  the 
room.  The  quiet  dining-room  had  the  infinite  charm  of 
personal  intimacy,  where  hearts  and  brains  could  freely 
expand. 

"  See  then,  my  friend,"  said  Jordan,  "  I  will  explajn 
what  I  hope  for  from  your  kind  friendship.  .  .  .  You  will 
consider  tiie  question  attentively,  and  you  will  tell  me 
plainly  what  you  would  do  in  my  place." 

He  proceeded  to  discuss  the  whole  affair,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  position  in  which  h&  now  found  himself.  He 
would  have  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  blast-furnace  long 
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since  had  not  its  operation  proceeded,  so  to  apeak,  of  it- 
self, in  an  unvarying  manner,  regulated  by  routine.  The 
profits  from  it  had  remained  auflSciently  good,  but  these 
were  not  of  importance  in  his  eyes^  for  he  believed  himself 
to  be  very  rich;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  although  tEey 
might  be  doubled  or  tripled,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  do  this,  to  renew  a  part  of  the  materiel,  to  improve 
the  rendering,  and,  in  short,  to  give  himself  entirely  up 
to  it.  This  was  what  he  neither  would  nor  could  do; 
all  the  more  because  these  old  -  fashioned  blast-furnaces 
which,  according  to  him,  were  childish  and  barbarous,  no 
longer  interested  him,  neither  could  they  be  of  any  use 
iu  the  experiments  on  electrical  furnaces,  in  which  his 
whole  being  was  absorbed.  Therefore,  he  had  let  his  own 
go  to  pieces,  and  had  given  it  as  little  attention  as  possible 
while  waiting  the  opportunity  to  abandon  it  altogether. 

"  You  understand  how  that  is,  do  you  not,  my  friend  ? 
.  .  .  And  now,  here  is  my  old  Laroehe  dead,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  the  entire  management,  with  all  its  cares,  falls  on 
my  shoulders.  You  have  no  conception  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  undertake  it ;  a  man's  entire  existence  would  hard- 
ly suffice  to  do  so,  if  it  were  done  seriously.  Now,  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  induce  me  to  abandon  my  re- 
searches. I  have  very  nearly  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  sell  it,  but  I  am  waiting 
to  know  your  opinion  before  I  do  so." 

Luc,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  matter,  considered 
his  views  very  reasonable. 

"  There  can  be  no  donbt,"  he  answered,  "  that  you  must 
not  change  your  work,  which  is  your  whole  existence.  Not 
only  you  yourself  but  the  world  at  large  wtfhld  lose  by 
that.  But  there  may  be  some  other  solution  possible, 
if  you  reflect  a  little  more.  .  .  .  And,  moreover,  in  order 
to  sell,  there  must  be  a  purchaser." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Jordan,  "  I  have  a  purchaser  ready.  I"or 
some  time  past  Delaveau  has  dreamed  of  annexing  the 
blast-furnace  of  La  Crecherie  to  the  steel-factories  of  the 
Pit.  He  has  sounded  me  already,  and  I  need  only  give 
him  the  chance." 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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Luc  gave  a  sudden  start  at  the  name  of  Delareau,  for 
he  at  once  perceived  why  the  latter  had  shown  himself 
so  uneasy,  and  been  so  pressing  in  his  inquiries.  And 
when  his  host,  having  noticed  his  movement  of  surprise, 
asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  against  the  director 
of  the  Pit,  he  replied: 

"  No,  no ;  I  believe  him  to  be,  as  you  say,  an  intelligent 
and  active  man." 

"  For  that  reason,"  continued  Jordan,  "  the  business 
would  be  in  expert  hands.  ...  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
necessary  to  accept  payments  in  instalments  at  very  long 
intervals,  for  money  is  not  forthcoming  immediately,  as 
Boisgelin  has  no  more  available  capital.  But  that  ia  no 
matter ;  I  can  wait,  and  the  Pit  is  a  sufficient  security." 

Then  stopping  short,  and  looking  Luc  full  in  the  face, 
he  concluded : 

"  Finally,  then,  do  you  advise  me  to  have  done  with  it, 
and  to  negotiate  with  Delaveau  ?" 

The  young  man  did  not  answer  at  once.  A  sudden 
uneasiness,  an  invincible  repugnance,  took  possession  of  his 
entire  being.  Why  was  this  ?  he  asked  himself.  Why 
should  he  feel  anger  and  repulsion,  as  if,  in  advising  the 
sale  of  the  blast-furnace  to  this  man,  he  was  committing 
an  evil  action  for  which  he  would  afterwards  suffer  re- 
morsel  He  certainly  could  not  find  any  good  reason 
which  justified  him  in  giving  bis  advice  to  the  contrary. 
At  length  he  answered : 

"  Certainly,  all  that  you  tell  me  is  very  judicious,  and  I 
can  only  approve.  .  .  .  Still,  I  say,  reflect,  reflect  a  little 
longer." 

ITp  to  this  point  Sceurette  bad  listened  very  attentively, 
without  interfering.  She  bad  seemed  to  share  Luc's  secret 
uneasiness;  and  from  time  to  time  she  had  cast  a  glance 
in  bis  direction,  with  an  expression  betokening  anxiety 
at  what  he  might  be  going  to  say. 

"  It  is  not  the  blast-furnace  alone,"  she  said,  at  last ; 
"  there  is  also  the  mine ;  there  is  all  that  immense  extent 
of  rocks  which  go  with  it,  and  which  could  not,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  be  separated  from  it." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle    -.^ 
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Her  brother  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  caused  by 
his  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing  at  once. 

"  Delaveau  may  take  the  land  also,  if  he  wants  it. 
What  do'  you  wish  that  we  should  do  with  it?  It 
is  nothing  but  bare,  calcined  rock,  where  even  the  bram- 
bles refuse  to  grow.  Moreover,  it  is  entirely  worthless 
now  that  the  mine  can  no  longer  be  worked." 

"  Is  it,  indeed,  so  certain  that  it  can  no  longer  be  work- 
ed ?"  she  insisted.  "  I  remember.  Monsieur  Froment, 
that  you  told  us,  one  evening,  how  they  had  succeeded  in 
the  East  in  utilizing  ores  of  very  poor  quality,  thanks  to 
a  chemical  process.  Why  have  we  not  yet  tried  this 
process  ourselves  ?" 

Jordan  raised  his  two  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  in  despair. 

"  Why,  why,  my  darling  ?  .  ,  .  Because  Laroche  was 
wholly  incapable  of  taking  an  initiative ;  because  I  myself 
have  not  had  time  to  concern  myself  about  it;  because 
things  went  on  according  to  a  certain  established  custom, 
and  they  could  not  go  on  in  any  other.  ,  .  .  Don't  you  see 
that  my  wish  to  sell  is  only  in  order  that  I  may  hear  the 
last  of  it,  since  it  is  radically  impossible  for  me  to  direct 
the  business,  and  it  would  certainly  make  me  ill  ?" 

He  stood  up,  and  his  sister  was  silenced,  seeing  him  so 
agitated,  and  dreading  that  he  might  have  fever. 

"  There  are  times,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  long  to  tell 
Delaveau  that  he  may  take  the  whole  thing,  even  if  he 
pays  me  nothing.  ...  As  for  the  electric  furnace,  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  which  I  am  so  earnestly  seek- 
ing, I  have  never  washed  to  put  that  to  use  myself  in  order 
to  make  money  out  of  it,  for,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  found 
it,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  world  for  the  fortune  and  happi- 
ness of  all.  .  .  .  Come,  the  matter  will  be  settled  from 
the  moment  that  our  friend  pronounces  our  plan  reason- 
able, and  to-morrow  we  will  «tudy  the  method  of  trans- 
fer, and  I  will  make  an  end  of  the  business." 

Then,  as  Luc  did  not  respond,  being  desirous,  in  his 
strange  reluctance,  not  to  commit  himself  further,  Jor- 
dan became  still  more  excited,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
come  up  with  him  at  once  and  they  would  ascertain  for 
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themselvea  how  the  blast-furnace  had  worked  during  his 
three  days'  absence. 

"I  am  not  without  uneasiness,"  he  said.  "  Laroohe  has 
been  dead  a  week,  and  I  have  not  yet  replaced  him.  I 
left  my  master-founder,  Morfain,  to  direct  the  work.  He 
is  an  admirable  man,  bom  here,  and  has  grown  up  in  the 
works.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
a  simple  workman,  which  is  all  he  is." 

Soeurette,  seized  with  fear,  would  have  interfered,  and 
entreated  him: 

"  Oh,  Martial !  you  have  just  returned  from  a  journey, 
and  you  are  tired ;  you  will  not  go  out  now,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  V 

Then  he  became  very  gentle,  and  embraced  her. 

"  Be  easy,  little  sister ;  do  not  torment  yourself.  Ton 
know  very  well  that  I  never  do  more  than  I  can.  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  shall  sleep  better  if  my  mind  is  at  ease. 
The  night  is  not  cold,  and  I  shall  take  my  fur  cloak." 

She  herself  tied  a  great  muffler  around  his  neck,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  outside  steps  in  or- 
der to  assure  herself  that  the  evening  was  really  mild.  It 
was  in  truth  delicious ;  the  fields,  the  trees,  and  the  water 
seemed  sunk  in  peaceful  slimiber  under  a  clen,  dark  sky 
dotted  with  stars. 

"  Monsieur  Froment,"  said  Soeurette,  "  you  know  that 
I  confide  him  to  you.    Do  not  let  him  remain  out  too  late." 

The  two  men  returned  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  as- 
cended the  narrow  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which  led  them  to 
a  steep  path,  on  the  side  of  which  stood  the  blast-furnace, 
half-way  up  the  gigantic  slope  of  the  Mouts  Bleuses.  This 
path,  winding  like  a  labyrinth  among  the  pines  and  climb- 
ing plants,  "had  an  exquisite  charm.  At  each  turn  of  it 
could  be  seen  the  black  mass  of  the  blast-furnace  standing 
out  more  and  more  clearly  against  the  blue  sky,  with  the 
strange  outlines  of  its  mechanical  parts  grouped  around 
the  central  furnace. 

Jordan  ascended  first,  with  light,  quick  steps,  and  as  he 
struck  the  path  he  stopped  before  a  mass  of  rock,  where 
the  tiny  light  of  a  little  lamp  was  shining. 

Google 
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"  Wait,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  make  sure  that  Mor- 
fain  ia  not  at  home." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?"  asked  Luc,  in  astonishment. 

"  Here,  in  these  old  caves,  out  of  which  he  has  made 
a  Bort  of  dwelling,  and  he  persists  in  living  in  them,  with 
hia  SOD  and  daughter,  in  spite  of  all  the  offers  that  I  have 
made  him  of  a  little  house  which  is  much  more  habitahle." 

The  entire  population  of  the  gorge  de  Brias  occupied 
these  caves.  Morfain  himaelf  remained  there  from  choice, 
because  be  had  been  bom  there  forty  years  previously,  and 
finding  the  situation,  which  was  almost  beside  the  hlast- 
foraace,  very  convenient  for  the  work  that  was  at  once  his 
life,  his  prison,  and  his  empire.  Moreover,  he  had,  in 
course  of  time,  introduced  some  comforts  into  his  pre- 
historic dwelling,  where  he  lived  like  a  civilized  cave- 
dweller;  the  two  grottos  were  divided  by  a  wooden  wall, 
and  a  real  door  and  glazed  windows  were  placed  at  the 
natural  openings.  Inside  there  were  three  rooms — a  bed- 
room where  the  father  and  son  slept,  another  bedroom  for 
the  daughter,  and  a  third  chamber  which  served  as  sit- 
ting -  room,  dining  -  room,  kitchen,  and  work  -  room.  All 
three  apartments  were  very  neat,  with  stone  walls  and 
ceilings,  and  furnished  with  solid  furniture,  shaped  with 
an  axe. 

The  Morfains,  as  Jordan  had  said,  had  been  master- 
foimdera  in  La  Crecherie  from  father  to  son.  The  grand- 
father had  been  concerned  in  establishing  it,  and  now, 
after  eighty  years  of  uninterrupted  authority,  the  grand- 
son watchal  over  the  tappings,  with  a  pride  in  his  posi- 
tion as  great  aa  though  it  conferred  a  patent  of  nobility. 
His  wife  had  died  four  years  before,  leaving  a  son  of  six- 
teen and  a  daughter  of  fourteen.  The  son  had  been  put  to 
work  at  the  blast-furnace  immediately  afterwards,  and  the 
daughter  took  entire  charge  of  the  two  men  —  cooked, 
swept,  and  made  a  good  housekeeper.  She  was  now  eigh- 
teen years  old,  and  the  son  twenty;  the  father  contem- 
plated the  continuance  of  his  race  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
looking  forward  to  bequeathing  the  care  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace to  his  son,  as  his  own  father  had  transmitted  it  to  him. 
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"  Ah,  you  are  there,  Morfain,"  said  Jordan,  when  he 
,  had  pushed  open  the  door,  which  was  fastened  only  with  a 
latch.  "  I  have  come  back,  and  I  wanted  to  have  news 
of  you." 

In  this  cave  in  the  rock,  which  was  lighted  by  a  little 
smoky  lamp,  the  father  and  son  were  seated  at  table, 
eating  their  supper  before  their  evening  occupations,  while 
the  daughter,  standing  behind  them,  attended  to  their 
wanta.  The  silent  room  seemed  to  be  completely  filled 
by  their  enormous  shadows,  as  they  sat  without  speaking, 
according  to  their  custom, 

Morfain  made  answer  in  a  heavy,  slow  voice ; 

'*  We  have  had  a  very  bad  time,  Monsieur  Jordan.  But 
I  have  good  hopes  that  now  everything  is  going  on 
quietly," 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  so  did  his  son.  As  Morfain 
stood  there,  between  the  boy  and  girl,  they  seemed  like 
three  giants,  so  tall  that  their  heads  almost  touched  the 
low  ceiling,  the  stones  of  which  were  darkened  by  'smoke. 
One  could  almost  have  imagined  that  they  were  three  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  departed  era,  instead  of  ordinary  work- 
ing-people whose  natures  had  been  completely  modified  by 
centuries  of  labor, 

Luc  gazed  at  Morfain  himself  in  astonishment.  He  was 
a  colossus,  resembling  the  Vuleaiis  of  ancient  times,  the 
conquerors  of  iron.  He  had  an  enormous  head  and  a 
wide  face,  furrowed  and  reddened  by  the  furnace  flames. 
A  heavy  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  burning  eyes 
were  placed  between  cheeks  which  seemed  to  have  been 
devastated  by  lava.  His  mouth  was  swollen  and  twisted 
and  his  skin  tanned  to  a  tawny  red.  His  hands  were  of 
the  color  and  strength  of  two  tongs  of  old  steel.  Luc 
then  turned  his  eyes  on  the  son,  Petit-Da,  whose  name 
had  been  given  him  because,  when  he  was  little,  he  had 
been  unable  to  pronounce  certain  words,  and  had  once 
come  very  near  putting  his  little  fingers  on  a  pig 
of  iron  which  was  not  yet  cooled.  He  was  another 
colossus,  almost  as  gigantic  as  his  father,  with  the 
same  square  face, prominent  DOse,aDd  flaming  eyes, but  he 
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was  less  hardened,  less  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  flames." 
He  knew  how  to  read,  and  this  had  given  his  features 
refinement  and  a  more  thoughtful  expression.  Luc  then 
looked  at  the  daughter,  a  blonde  goddess,  whose  father 
always  called  her,  tenderly,  Ma  Bleue,  because  of  her 
large  blue  eyes — eyes  of  a  blue  so  intense,  so  deep,  so 
vivid,  that  one  seemed  to  see  nothing  in  her  face  but  this 
unfathomable  heaven  of  blue.  She  had  the  bearing  of 
a  divinity,  with  a  maggificent  and  simple  beauty;  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  district,  but  at  the 
Bame  time  the  most  self-contained  and  the  least  civilized. 
Her  lack  of  civilization,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  read- 
ing and  dreaming  of  things  far  off,  such  as  her  father 
had  never  seen,  and  which  made  her  dissatisfied  with  re- 
pressed longing,  Luc  was  greatly  impressed  by  this 
group  of  heroic  figures;  he  was  conscious  that  centuries 
of  labor  had  arrested  in  them  the  progress  of  humanity, 
yet  they  manifested  that  melancholy  pride  in  their  own 
continual  toil  which  is  characteristic  of  those  who  con- 
stitute what  might  be  called  the  ancient  nobility  of  the 
destroyer,  labor. 

Jordan  answered  with  some  anxiety : 
"  A  very  bad  time,  Iforfain — how  is  that  V 
"  Yes,  Monsieur  Jordan ;  one  of  the  tuyeres  became 
choked.  For  two  days  I  was  almost  sure  that  we  would 
have  some  disaster,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  be- 
cause I  was  so  distressed  that  such  a  thing  should  happen 
to  me  during  your  absence.  ...  If  you  have  time,  perhaps 
it  would  be  best  to  go  and  see  the  works.  They  are  just 
going  to  tap  the  furnace." 

The  two  men  finished  their  soup,  standing,  and  swallow- 
ing it  in  great  mouthfuls,  while  the  daughter  began  to 
clear  the  table.  They  were  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
much  to  each  other — a  gesture,  a  look,  was  sufficient.  Yet 
the  father  said  to  Ma  Bleue,  in  his  rough  voice,  which  for 
the  moment  was  softened  by  affection : 

"You  can  put  out  the  lights  without  waiting  for  us; 
we  shall  sleep  down  below." 
Morfain  and  Petit-Da  accompanied  Jordan,  and  as  Luc 
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turned  to  follow  them  he  saw  Ma  Bleue  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  the  eave-dwelling,  tall  and  stately,  like  a 
heroine  of  medieval  romance,  with  her  large  azure  eyes 
lost  in  dreama,  gazing  afar  off  into  the  clear  night. 

The  dark  outline  of  the  blaat-fumace  soon  rose  up  be- 
fore them.  It  was  of  a  very  old-fashioned  construction, 
low  and  massive,  and  not  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  Suc- 
cessive improvements  in  the  shape  of  new  parts  had  been 
added  to  it,  until  they  had  ended  by  forming  a  sort  of 
little  village,  by  which  it  was  completely  surrounded.  The 
casting-pit,  of  recent  construction,  with  a  floor  of  fine  sand, 
was  of  light  and  graceful  construction,  with  iron  trusses, 
and  covered  with  tiles.  To  its  left,  under  a  glazed  shed, 
was  the  blast-engine — that  is  to  say,  the  steam-engine  for 
blowing  air — while  on  the  right  were  two  groups  of  lofty 
cylinders,  where  the  gases  of  combustion  were  purifi^ 
from  dust,  and  those  which  were  used  to  heat  the  air  de- 
livered by  the  blastrcngine,  in  order  that  it  might  be  hot 
when  it  entered  the  blast-furnace,  to  accelerate  melting. 
There  were  also  reservoirs  of  water,  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  piping,  which  conducted  a  perpetual  stream  of  cold 
water  around  the  brick  walls  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to 
cool  them  off,  and  thereby  diminish  the  destruction  occa- 
sioned by  the  excessive  heat  within.  The  monster  itself, 
therefore,  was  almost  obscured  by  its  host  of  assistants — 
a  pile  of  buildings,  a  collection  of  iron-plate  reservoirs, 
and  an  entanglement  of  large  metallic  pipes,  the  extraor- 
dinary ensemble  of  which,  especially  at  night,  took  on 
monstrous  silhouettes  of  fantastic  aspect.  Above  could  be 
seen,  cut  in  the  very  side  of  the  rock,  the  tramway  over 
which  ran  cars  loaded  with  the  ore  or  with  fuel  from  the 
level  ground  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  The  shaft,  be- 
neath, erected  its  black  bell,  and  afterwards,  from  the  belly 
to  the  base  of  the  boshes,  there  was  a  strong  armor  of  metal 
that  sustained  the  brick  body  and  served  aa  a  support  for 
the  water-pipes  and  the  four  tuyeres.  Farther  down  still 
there  was  nothing  but  the  crucible  where  the  tap-hole  was 
stopped  up  with  a  plug  of  refractory  clay.  The  whole 
thing  was,  as  it  were,  a  restless,  gigantic  animal,  of  terri- 
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fying  shape,  which  devoured  stones  and  yielded  molten 
metal. 

There  was  no  noise,  no  light.  This  formidable  di- 
gestion was  carried  on  silently  in  the  darkness.  The  only 
sound  heard  was  a  gentle  pattering,  caused  by  the  drops 
of  water  that  fell  continually  from  the  brick  sides,  while 
at  some  little  distance  the  incessant  snorting  of  the  blast- 
engine.  The  sole  light  cast  upon  the  scene  came  from 
three  or  four  lanterns  burning  alone  and  solitary  in  the 
thick  blackness  of  night,  intensified  by  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  enormous  buildings.  All  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished was  pale  forms,  those  of  the  eight  founders  of 
the  night  shift,  who  were  wandering  about  while  awaiting 
the  hour  of  tapping.  Above,  upon  the  platform  of  the 
furnace  throat,  it  was  impossible  even  to  see  the  fillers, 
who  were  silently,  and  in  obedience  to  signals  from  below, 
throwing  the  proper  quantities  of  ore  and  coal  into  the 
furnace.  In  all  this  there  was  no  outcry,  no  blaze,  noth- 
ing hut  a  dark,  silent  effort,  intense  and  excessive  in  its 
character,  by  means  of  which  the  labor  of  humanity 
brought  forth,  as  it  has  done  in  all  ages,  the  evils  of  the 
future. 

Luc  by  this  time  had  rejoined  Jordan,  who  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  bad  news  which  he  had  heard,  and 
broke  in  upon  his  friend's  dream  by  pointing  out  to  him 
with  a  gesture  the  whole  mass  of  buildings. 

"  Look,"  he  said.  "  Am  I  not  right  to  wish  to  get  rid 
of  all  this,  and  to  replace  this  gloomy,  unwieldy  monster 
by  a  system  of  electric  furnaces,  which  would  be  so  well 
adapted,  so  simple,  so  easy  to  manage?  The  casting  of 
tnetals  has  really  changed  very  little  since  the  day  when 
primitive  man  made  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  melted  ore 
in  it  by  means  of  blazing  tree-branches.  The  same  child- 
ish and  elementary  method  still  holds  its  own ;  our  modern 
blast-furnaces  are  nothing  more  than  the  prehistoric  holes, 
raised  on  hollow  columns  and  magnified  according  to  in- 
creased requirements,  and  we  continue  to  throw  into  them, 
pelhnell,  both  the  metal  that  is  to  be  melted  and  the  fuel 
which  is  to  accomplish  it,  and  let  them  burn  together.     It 
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13  lite  the  great  body  of  some  aaiinal,  supplied  incessantly 
with  nourishment  in  the  form  of  coal  and  iron  oxide, 
which  digests  these  together  in  a  fiery  frenzy,  and  then  re- 
stores the  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  one  place,  while 
the  gas,  the  dust,  and  the  refuse  of  all  kinds  are  disposed 
of  at  another.  And  observe  that  the  entire  operation  of 
digestion  is  here  represented  in  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
digested  matters,  and  the  final  completion  of  the  whole 
process;  moreover,  all  practical  improvements  have  had 
for  their  object  the  facilitation  of  this  particular  end. 
Thus,  formerly,  before  the  introduction  of  the  blast-en- 
gine, fusion  was  slow  and  more  imperfect ;  then  they  began 
to  blow  cold  air;  then  it  was  evident  that  better  results 
would  be  obtained  if  the  air  were  hot.  Finally  the  idea 
was  adopted  of  making  use  of  the  blast-furnace  itself  to 
heat  as  air  for  its  own  consumption  the  gas  which  until 
then  had  been  burned  at  the  furnace-throat  in  an  out- 
burst of  flames.  This  is  why  my  original  blast-furnace 
has  become  so  complicated  with  extraneous  machinery, 
such  as  the  blast-engine,  the  reservoirs  for  purifying  gas, 
and  the  cylinders  to  which  the  air  is  carried  in  order  that 
it  may  be  heated,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  systems  of 
piping  that  surround  it  like  the  meshes  of  a  net.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  its  improvement,  it 
remains  primitive  in  spite  of  its  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
all  that  the  improvements  have  accomplished  is  to  make  its 
more  delicate  function  an  occasion  of  continual  crises.  Ah, 
you  could  never  imagine  the  illnesses  to  which  this  monster 
is  subject !  It  is  like  a  little,  sickly  child,  which  gives  its 
family,  just  as  this  colossus  does,  mortal  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  its  daily  digestion.  Two  separate  gangs,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  fillers  above,  eight  founders  at  the  base,  with 
their  respective  masters,  besides  an  engineer,  are  occupied 
day  and  night  with  the  food  supply  of  the  monster  and  the 
results  that  it  returns;  and  if  the  smelting  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  they  are  seized  with  fear  of  some  derange- 
ment of  its  body.  This  particular  one  has  now  been  burn- 
ing five  years  without  the  fire  within  having  ceased  its 
labors  for  a  single  minute;  and  it  will  continue  to  burn 
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another  five  years  before  it  is  necessary  to  extinguish  it 
for  repairs.  All  the  anxiety,  all  the  care  which  are  ex- 
pended on  its  regular  performance  of  its  functions  arise 
from  the  incessant  danger  of  its  spontaneous  extinction, 
by  reason  of  some  disaster  in  its  own  vitals,  the  gravity  of 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  And  extinction,  for  it,  is 
death.  .  .  .  Ah,  my  little  electrical  furnaces,  which  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  manage,  they  will  never  disturb  any 
one's  rest,  and  they  will  be  so  well  conducted,  so  active,  so 
tractable !" 

Luc  could  not  help  laughing,  amused  by  the  tender 
passion  which  Jordan  threw  into  his  scientific  researches. 
Morfain,  followed  by  Petit-Da,  had  rejoined  them,  and 
he  pointed  out  under  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  one  of  the 
four  tuyeres,  which,  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  formed 
an  elbow  and  entered  the  sides  of  the  colossus. 

"  There,  Monsieur  Jordan,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  that  tuyere 
there  that  was  choked,  and,  unfortunately,  it  happened  af- 
ter I  had  gone  to  bed,  so  that  I  did  not  find  it  out  until  the 
next  day.  ...  As  the  air  ceased  to  come,  a  chill  was  the 
result,  and  a  complete  block  must  have  taken  place,  with 
an  accumulation  of  material  resulting  in  total  destruction. 
Nothing  would  pass  down,  and  when  I  was  notified,  which 
was  only  at  the  moment  of  tapping,  the  slag  came  out  in  a 
thick  mass,  already  perfectly  black.  ,  ,  .  And  you  will  un- 
derstand my  apprehension,  for  I  remembered  our  misfort- 
une ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  one  en- 
tire corner  of  the  blast-furnace  after  a  similar  experience." 

Never  before  had  he  spoken  so  much  at  one  time.  His 
voice  trembled  at  the  remembrance  of  the  old  disaster,  for 
there  is  no  occurrence  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  black 
furnace  than  these  sudden  chills  during  which  the  coal 
becomes  extinguished,  and  the  ore  hardens  into  a  com- 
pact, stony  mass.  Unless  the  fire  can  be  started  again,  the 
case  is  hopeless.  By  degrees  everything  cools  off,  and  the 
whole  mass  finally  consolidates  with  the  furnace  itself; 
after  which  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  demolish  that  por- 
tion, and  destroy  it  as  though  it  were  an  old  turret  crum- 
bling into  ruins,  and  henceforward  useless. 

Google 
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"  What  did  yoxi  do  V  asked  Jordan. 

Morfain  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  had  learned  to  love 
this  monster,  whose  streams  of -lava  had  burned  his  face 
for  thirty  years.  This  giant  was  his  master,  a  fire-god 
whom  he  adored;  lie  had  worshipped  at  its  shrine,  and 
submitted  to  its  tyranny  ever  since  he  had  come  to  man's 
estate,  in  order  that  he  might  earn  his  daily  bread.  He 
could  read  only  with  difficulty,  he  was  untouched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  accepted  his  hard  servitude 
without  revolt,  feeling  an  actual  pride  in  his  strong  arms, 
his  daily  warfare  with  the  flames,  and  his  fidelity  to  this 
sullen  monster,  in  whose  service  he  labored  without  ever 
thinking  of  such  things  as  strikes.  He  had  gradually 
come  to  feel  a  real  passion  for  his  barbarous  and  terrible 
god ;  his  faith  in  him  was  tempered  by  a  secret  tenderness, 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  dangerous 
calamity  from  which  the  object  of  his  devotion  bad  just 
been  saved  by  his  own  extraordinary  effort. 

"  What  did  I  do  ?"  said  he,  at  last.  "  I  began  by  in- 
creasing the  coal  supplies  threefold ;  then  I  tried  to  clear 
the  tuyere  by  means  of  a  manccuvre  with  the  blast-engine 
that  Monsieur  Larocho  sometimes  employed.  But  the  case 
was  too  grave ;  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  dismount  the 
tuyere,  and  tried  to  dislodge  the  impediment  by  means  of 
a  poker.  Ah,  that  was  very  hard  work;  we  used  up  all 
our  strength.  Still,  the  air  did  at  last  come  through,  and 
I  have  been  relieved,  because  in  the  slag  of  this  morning 
I  found  fragments  of  ore,  and  therefore  I  knew  the  ob- 
stacle must  be  breaking  up  and  working  down.  The  fires 
have  been  relighted,  and  everything  is  going  on  again. 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  tell  where  we  are  now  from  the 
tapping." 

Then  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  exhausted  by 
BO  long  a  speech : 

"  Monsieur  Jordan,  I  believe  that  if  I  had  not  had  better 
news  to  give  you  this  evening,  I  should  have  gone  up  and 
thrown  myself  into  the  throat  of  the  furnace.  ...  I  am 
only  a  common  workman,  a  master-founder,  in  whom  you 
have  reposed  confidence,  since  you  have  put  me  in  the 
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place  of  an  engineer  who  was  a  gentleman.  How  could 
I  meet  yoa  on  your  return,  if  I  had  to  tell  you  that  the 
fnrnace  was  dead  because  I  had  let  the  fire  go  out  ?  ■  .  . 
No;  I  would  rather  die,  too!  For  the  last  two  nights  I 
have  not  gone  to  bed  at  all ;  I  have  watched  by  the  furnace, 
as  I  remember  watching  by  my  poor  wife  when  I  lost  her. 
And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  soup  which  you  saw  me  eating 
this  evening  is  the  first  thing  that  I  have  swallowed  for 
forty-eight  hours,  because  I  myself  was  choked  like  the 
furnace.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  make  excuses;  I  only 
wish  that  you  should  know  how  great  my  joy  is  at  not 
having  hetrayed  your' confidence." 

He  almost  wept,  this  strong,  sturdy  man,  hardened  by 
the  furnace  fires,  whose  limbs  were  like  steel ;  and  Jor- 
dan pressed  both  his  hands  affectionately,  saying: 

"  My  good  Morfain,  I  know  you  for  a  courageous, 
trustworthy  man,  and  if  any  disaster  had  occurred,  I  am 
well  assured  that  you  would  have  fought  it  to  the  end." 

Petit-Da,  standing  erect  in  the  shadow,  had  listened, 
without  interrupting  by  word  or  gesture.  He  did  not 
move  until  his  father  gave  orders  for  the  tapping.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  there  had  been  five 
tappings,  about  five  hours  apart.  The  output,  which  was 
ordinarily  about  eighty  tons  a  day,  was  now  reduced  to 
fifty  tons,  each  tapping  yielding  about  ten  tons.  The  prep- 
arations for  this  one  were  -completed  in  silence ;  by  the 
feeble  light  of  the  lanterns,  the  channels  and  moulds  were 
formed  in  the  fine  sand  of  the  casting-pit.  There  was  now 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  draw  off  the  slag,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  slowly  moving  shadows  of  the 
founders  passing  back  and  forth  and  leisurely  urging  for- 
ward work  that  the  onlooker  did  not  understand;  while 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  squat  god,  whose  burnt  belly 
uttered  not  even  a  murmur,  there  was  all  the  time  heard 
the  meagre  flow  of  the  drops  of  water  that  fell  from  its 
sides. 

"  Monsieur  Jordan,"  said  Morfain,  "  do  you  wish  to 
see  the  slag  run  off?" 

Jordan  and  Lu?  followed  him  for  a  few  steps,  and  stood 
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on  the  top  of  a  little  mound  formed  of  heaped-up  debris. 
The  tap-hole  had  been  placed  in  the  right  aide  of  the  blast- 
furnace, and  the  slag  was  already  escaping  from  it  in  & 
fiery  stream  of  sparkling  scorise,  as  if  the  whole  crucible 
of  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion  had  suddenly  been  skimmed 
there.  The  mass  was  very  thick,  and  moved  slowly  until 
it  fell  into  small  iron  plate  wagons.  At  first  the  lava  was 
rose-colored,  and  then  it  gradually  darkened. 

"  The  color  is  good,  you  see,  Monsieur  Jordan,"  cried 
Morfain,  rejoiced.  "  Oh,  we  are  out  of  trouble  now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  .  You  will  see,  you  will  see !" 

He  led  them  in  front  of  the  blast-furnace,  under  the 
eaating-pit,  among  the  vague  shadows  that  the  lanterns 
only  dimly  illuminated.  Petit-Da  had  just  driven  a  tap- 
ping-bar into  the  plug  of  clay  which  closed  the  tap-hole 
with  one  blow  of  his  mighty  arm ;  and  now  the  eight  men 
who  composed  the  night  shift  struck  the  bar  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  sledge  in  order  to  drive  it  in.  Their 
dark  faces  were  barely  distinguishable,  but  the  heavy 
strokes  of  the  sledge  were  plainly  to  be  heard.  Then  sud- 
denly there  was  a  flash  of  blinding  light,  as  if  from  a 
narrow  opening  into  a  fiery  interior.  But  nothing  as 
yet  made  its  appearance,  except  a  thin  thread  of  burning 
liquid.  Petit-Da  was  obliged  to  take  another  bar,  drive 
it  in,  and  then  turn  it  with  a  herculean  effort  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  opening.  Then  with  an  outburst  the  whole 
flood  streamed  out  in  a  tumultuous  rush,  poured  its  stream 
of  molten  metal  into  the  channels  in  the  fine  sand,  spread 
itself  out  on  all  sides  to  fill  the  moulds,  and,  finally,  widen- 
ing still  more,  expanded  into  fiery  seas,  which  scorched 
the  eyes  with  their  light  and  heat.  And  from  these  paths 
and  fields  of  fire  arose  an  incessant  crop  of  sparks — blue 
sparks  of  delicate  lightness,  and  golden  flashes  of  exquisite 
fineness,  a  perfect  efflorescence  of  little  blue  flowers  set  on 
stems  of  gold.  Whenever  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of 
sand  presented  itself,  the  sparks  and  flashes  redoubled  and 
rose  in  a  splendid  bouquet  to  an  immense  height.  Sud- 
denly, like  a  miraculous  sunrise,  a  brilliant  light  appeared 
all  around,  illuminating  the  blast-fumaee  with  a  glow  of 
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intense  brightness,  lighting  up  the  lower  part  of  the  cast- 
ing-pit, with  its  iron  frame-work  and  rafters,  and  bring- 
ing out  its  darkest  comers.  The  surrounding  blackness  dis- 
appeared with  extraordinary  rapidity;  all  the  different 
buildings  and  machines  attached  to  the  monster,  as  well 
as  the  workmen  of  the  night  shift,  who  up  to  this  moment 
had  seemed  like  phantoms,  now  became  suddenly  real,  out- 
lined with  incredible  sharpness,  so  that  these  heroes  of 
labor  seemed  to  enter  all  at  once  into  glory.  But  the  il- 
lumination did  not  end  there ;  the  splendor  of  this  aurora 
extended  to  all  the  vicinity;  it  dissipated  the  shadows 
that  hung  over  the  slopes  of  the  Monts  Bleuses;  its  re- 
flection reached  even  to  the  sleeping  roofs  of  Beauclair, 
and  was  finally  lost  in  the  distance  on  the  immense  plains 
of  Roumagne. 

"  That  tapping  is  superb,"  said  Jordan,  when  he  bad 
noted  the  quality  of  the  molten  metal,  its  color,  and  its 
consistency. 

Morfain  enjoyed  a  modest  triumph. 

"  Yes,  yes.  Monsieur  Jordan,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  as  good 
work  as  we  could  expect.  All  the  same,  I  am  very  much 
relieved  that  you  came  back  this  evening.  You  will  have 
no  more  uneasiness." 

Luc  watched  the  whole  operation  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. The  beat  from  it  was  intense,  and  he  felt  it 
through  all  his  clothes.  Little  by  little  all  the  moulds  were 
filled,  and  the  fine  sand  covering  the  floor  of  the  casting- 
pit  was  changed  into  an  incandescent  sea.  And  when 
the  ten  tons  of  metal  bad  been  run  off,  there  came  forth 
from  the  tap-hole  a  final  tempest  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mense blast  of  sparks  and  flames,  caused  by  the  blast-en- 
gine, which  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  crucible, 
by  a  free  passage  of  air  that  burst  forth  with  an  infernal 
roar.  But  the  molten  metal  was  already  cooling  off;  the 
blinding  white  light  changed  to  pink,  to  red,  and  then  to 
brown.  The  sparks  had  ceased,  and  the  field  of  azure 
flowers  with  their  golden  stems  was  now  no  more.  The 
darkness  descended  again  with  rapidity,  the  shadows  once 
more  enveloped  the  easting-pit  and  the  hlast-fumace  with 
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its  adjacent  buildings,  while  the  lanterns  seemed  to  re- 
light their  feeble  rays.  Only  one  indistinct  group  of  work- 
men could  now  be  distinguished,  Petit-Da,  assisted  by 
his  comrades,  closed  the  tap-bole  with  a  new  plug  of  clay, 
while  the  blast-engine  for  the  moment  was  silent,  having 
just  been  stopped  to  permit  this  work. 

"  My  good  Morfain,"  said  Jordan,  "  you  will  go  to  bed 
now,  will  you  not  V 

"  Oh  no ;  I  am  going  to  stay  here  another  night," 

"  What  I  Stay  here  ?  This  will  be  your  third  sleep- 
less night," 

"  No ;  there  is  a  camp-bed  in  the  watchman's  room, 
where  one  can  sleep  very  well.  My  son  and  I  will  relieve 
each  other,  and  we  will  make  rounds  every  two  hours," 

"  But  that  is  not  necessary,  since  everything  ia  going  on 
well.  .  .  ■  Come,  Morfain,  be  reasonable;  go  back  home 
and  sleep  in  your  bed." 

"  Ko,  no,  Monsieur  Jordan ;  let  me  have  my  way.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  more  danger,  but  I  prefer  to  render  account 
to  you  myself  up  to  to-morrow.    It  is  my  own  wish." 

Jordan  and  Luc  left  him  there,  after  having  shaken 
hands  with  him,  Luc  carried  away  with  him  a  touching 
impression  of  that  tall  figure,  bending  under  the  past  of 
sad  and  humble  labor,  and  yet  endowed  with  the  nobleneaa 
that  attends  long-continued  effort  in  the  service  of  human- 
ity as  it  toils  towards  happiness  and  repose.  He  seemed 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  Vulcans,  who  had  mastered  iire 
in  the  heroic  times  which  Jordan  had  just  alluded  to,  when 
the  first  smelterS  had  reduced  ore  by  burning  wood  in 
a  hole  formed  in  the  earth.  On  the  day  when  man  achieved 
the  victory  over  fire,  and  made  it  his  servant,  he  became 
master  of  the  world,  and  the  era  of  civilization  began, 
Morfain,  living'  in  his  cave  in  the  rocks,  with  all  his 
efforts  and  his  pride  in  them,  appeared  to  Luc  like  the 
direct  descendant  of  those  primitive  toilers,  whose  nature 
had  bewi  reproduced  in  him  by  atavism,  making  him  silent 
and  resigned  to  using  his  muscles  without  a  murmur,  as  in 
the  dawn  of  human  organization.  In  those  thousands 
of  years  how  much  sweat  had  been  expended,  how  much 
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Btrength  had  been  exhansted  and  used  up!  Yet  nothing 
was  changed ;  the '  conquered  fire  still  had  its  victims 
and  its  slaves  who  labored  for  it,  who  spent  their 
lives  in  keeping  it  under  subjection,  while  the  privileged 
of  the  world  lived  in  idleness  in  healthy  and  luxurious 
dwellings,  Morfain,  with  his  air  of  a  legend-hero,  did  not 
appear  to  suspect  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  all  this;  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  storms  and  revolts  that  raged 
around  him,  remaining  impassive  at  his  self-destroying 
post,  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  died,  and 
where  he  himself  would  die,  a  sacrifice  to  existing  condi- 
tions of  society,  unknown  and  unappreciated.  The  figure 
of  Bonnaire  then  rose  before  Luc,  that  other  hero  of  labor, 
who  spent  his  life  in  the  struggle  against  oppression  and 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  exerting  himself  to  bring 
about  the  reign  of  justice  for  the  happiness  of  his  com- 
rades, even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  his  own  daily  bread. 
Had  not  suffering  humanity  already  endured  enough 
under  these  burdens,  and  was  not  the  hour  come  for  the 
slave's  deliverance,  and  for  him  who  had  been  so  admirable 
in  his  endurance  to  become  the  free  citizen  of  a  society 
founded  on  good  feeling,  where  the  just  division,  of  labor 
and  of  wealth  would  result  in  a  perpetual  peace  ? 

As  they  descended  the  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  Jordan 
stopped  at  the  hut  of  a  night-watchman  to  give  an  order, 
and  then  Luc  was  witness  of  an  incident  which  com- 
pleted the  disturbance  in  his  soul.  Among  some  loose 
rocks  behind  the  bushes  he  distinctly  perceived  the  shadows 
of  two  persons  whose  lips  met  in  a  kiss  while  they  stood 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  He  recognized  the  girl; 
it  was  Ha  Bleue,  tall,  fair,  and  stately,  with  those  blue 
eyes  which  seemed  to  illuminate  her  entire  face.  The 
other  figure,  he  was  sure,  was  that  of  Achille  Gourier,  the 
son  of  the  mayor,  that  handsome,  high-spirited  boy  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Guerdache,  and  whose  attitude  of  revolt 
and  contempt  for  the  decaying  bourgeois.ie  to  whom  he 
belonged  had  attracted  his  attention.  The  latter  spent  all 
his  holidays  in  hunting  and  fishing  among  the  rocky  paths, 
the  torrents,  and  the  fir-trees  of  the  Monts  Bleuses.     He 
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had  no  doubt  conceived  a  passion  for  this  beautiful,  un- 
tutored girl,  whom  so  many  lovers  courted  in  vain;  and 
she,  in  her  turn,  must  have  yielded  at  the  coming  of  thia 
Prince  Cliarming,  who  transported  her  out  of  the  rough- 
ness of  her  desert  into  a  delicious  dream  of  the  future. 
The  future,  the  future  1  Was  it  not  the  future  which 
could  be  read  in  Ma  Bleue's  large  eyes  when  ahe  stood 
dreaming  on  the  threshold  of  her  home,  with  her  gaze 
lost  in  the  distance  ?  Her  father  and  brother  were  keep- 
ing watch  up  above,  while  she  had  made  her  escape  to  those 
rocky  solitudes,  and  the  future  was  for  her  this  splendid, 
lover-like  hoy,  this  bourgeoise's  son,  who  spoke  to  her 
with  deference,  as  though  she  were  a  lady,  and  swore  to 
love  her  always.  Luc's  first  feeling  was  that  of  heart- 
sickness  at  the  idea  of  her  father's  grief  were  he  to  learn 
of  this  adventure.  Then  this  unauthorized  affection, 
which,  after  all,  was  so  sweet,  conveyed  to  him  a  feeling 
of  tenderness,  a  caressing  whisper  of  hope;  was  not  this 
an  earnest  of  a  more  happy  future  in  store  for  these  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  who,  playing  together,  embracing  each 
other,  would  at  length  create  the  righteous  city  of  the 
future  ? 

When  Luc  took  leave  of  Jordan  in  the  park,  they  had  a 
little  further  conversation, 

"  You  have  not  caught  cold,  I  trust.  Your  sister  would 
never  forgive  me." 

"  No,  no ;  I  feel  perfectly  well.  .  .  .  And  I  shall  go  to 
rest  satisfied,  for  my  resolution  is  formally  taken,  I  am 
going  to  get  rid  of  a  business  which  does  not  interest  me, 
and  which  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  to  me." 

Luc  felt  a  sudden  return  of  the  sense  of  uneasiness  which 
he  had  had  before,  as  if  this  decision  disturbed  him,  and 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment.  But  as  he  quitted  his  friend, 
he  said,  with  a  last  clasp  of  the  hand: 

"  Wait ;  let  me  have  a  day  to  consider  the  subject ;  to- 
morrow evening  we  will  have  another  talk,  and  then  you 
shall  decide."    ' 

Luc  did  not  go  to  sleep  immediately.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  cottage  formerly  built  for  Jordan's  maternal  grand- 
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father,  Dr.  Michon ;  tie  occupied  the  large  room  where  the 
latter  had  lived  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  his  books ;  and  during  the  three  days  he  had  been  there 
be  had  been  delighted  with  its  atmosphere  of  industry,  of 
kindness,  and  of  profound  peace.  But  this  evening  the 
fever  of  uncertainty  which  oppressed  him  made  him  feel 
stifled  when  he  reentered  it;  he  opened  one  of  the  win- 
dows wide  and  leaned  out  of  it,  in  order  to  calm  himself 
a  little  before  going  to  bed.  The  window  looked  out  on 
the  road  which  led  from  La  Crecherie  to  Beauclair;  op- 
posite was  an  extent  of  uncultivated  fields  strewn  with 
rocks ;  and  down  below  the  confused  mass  of  roofs  belong- 
ing to  the  sleeping  village  could  be  distinguished. 

For  several  minutes  Luc  breathed  in  deep  draughts  of 
the  rushing  air  that  swept  across  the  boundless  fields  of 
Roumagne.  The  night  was  warm  and  soft;  the  clear 
blue  sky  was  studded  with  stars,  lightly  veiled  at  times 
with  clouds.  Tor  a  while  he  heard,  without  distinguish- 
ing, the  heavy  rhythmical  strokes  of  the  hammers  at  the 
Pit,  that  Cyclopean  forge,  where  day  and  night  steel 
was  turned  out.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  for  the 
blast  -  furnace  of  La  Crecherie,  silent  and  dark,  lost  in 
the  inky  line  made  by  the  promontory  of  the  Monts  Blouses 
against  the  sky.  He  lowered  his  gaze,  and  it  fell  on  the 
crowded  roofs  of  the  town,  which  in  its  heavy  sleep  seemed 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  measured  cadence  of  the  hammers, 
resembling  from  a  distance  the  oppressed  breathing  of  some 
laboring  giant,  some  mournful  Prometheus  chained  to  the 
rock  of  eternal  toil.  His  discomfort  increased,  his  fever- 
ish restlessness  refused  to  be  calmed ;  the  people  and  the 
events  of  the  last  three  days  passed  in  review  before  his 
memory,  defiling  in  a  tragic  procession  on  which  he  tried 
in  vain  to  use  his  reason,  tormenting  him  with  the  prob- 
lem that  had  little  by  little  grown  to  occupy  his  mind,  and 
which  promised  to  deprive  him  of  rest  until  he  should 
have  found  its  solution. 

He  now  thought  that  he  perceived,  below  the  window, 
among  the  hushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  another 
sound,  so  light,  so  gentle,  that  he  could  not  define  what  it 
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was.  Was  it  the  fluttering  of  a  bird's  wings,  or  the  ni3- 
tling  of  an  insect  among  the  leaves?  He  gazed  around, 
but  he  saw  nothing  except  the  depths  of  shadow.  He 
thought  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  Then  the  sound 
made  itself  heard  again,  nearer  at  hand.  Very  much  in- 
terested, and  seized  by  a  singular  emotion,  which  surprised 
himself,  he  struggled  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  at  length 
he  perceived  the  vague  outline .  of  a  thin  and  shadowy 
form,  which  seemed  to  hover  above  the  grass.  He  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  it,  and  he  was  beginning  to  think 
it  an  illusion,  when  a  woman  crossed  the.  road  with  a  step 
as  light  as  a  chamois  and  threw  him  a  little  bouquet,  eo 
adroitly  that  it  fell  right  upon  his  face,  as  though  it  were 
a  caress.  It  was  a  little  nosegay  of  mountain  -  pinks, 
freshly  gathered  from  among  the  rocks,  and  so  fragrant 
that  their  odor  filled  the  room. 

Jbsine !  He  divined  that  it  must  have  been  Josine,  and 
he  recognized  in  this  touching  act  of  devotion  a  renewed 
expression  of  gratitude.  An  exquisite  charm  pervaded 
this  action,  coming  aa  it  did  out  of  the  darkness  at  this  late 
hour ;  he  was  unable  to  account  for  her  presence,  or  for  her 
knowledge  of  his  return,  nor  did  he  understand  in  what 
manner  she  had  been  able  to  make  her  escape  and  come  so 
far,  unless  Eagu  were,  perhaps,  on  night  duty.  Already 
she  was  gone  without  a  word ;  her  only  object  had  been  to 
bestow  her  flowers,  and  when  this  had  been  so  adroitly 
accomplished,  she  buried  herself  in  the  shadows  that  en- 
veloped the  dark  fields  around.  Just  at  that  moment  Luc 
observed  another  very  little  figure,  which  must  surely  be 
that  of  Nanet,  who  was  running  at  her  side.  They  both 
disappeared  from  sight;  he  heard  nothing  now  but  the 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  hammers  at  the  Pit.  His 
distress  of  mind  was  not  ended,  but  his  heart  was  eased  of 
a  mighty  load.  He  pressed  his  face  to  the  little  nosegay 
with  delight.  Ah,  it  is  kindness  that  makes  the  tie  of 
brotherhood,  tenderness  alone  that  creates  happiness,  and 
love  itself  that  must  save  and  regenerate  the  world  I 
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Luc  went  to  bed,  put  out  his  light,  and  hoped  that  the 
i  extreme  fatigue  of  his  body  and  mind  would  give 
him  a  good  night's  rest,  by  which  he  might  recover  him- 
self. But  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  that  quiet 
chamber  he  could  not  close  his  eyes;  they  seemed  to 
open  wider  in  the  gloom ;  he  was  the  victim  of  insomnia, 
which  made  him  feverishly  hot,  and  a  prey  to  absorbing 
thoughts  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of. 

A  vision  of  Josine  kept  rising  up  before  him,  with  her 
child's  face  so  full  of  piteous  charm.  He  saw  her  in 
tears;  he  saw  her  famished,  terrorized,  waiting  near  the 
door  of  the  Pit ;  he  saw  her  again  in  the  cabaret,  turned 
out-of-doors  hy  Kagu,  with  such  cruel  violence  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  her  mutilated  hand ;  again  he  saw  her 
on  that  bench  by  the  Mionne,  left  alone  there  on  that 
stormy  night,  having  no  better  prospect  than  to  fall  into 
the  stream;  and  then,  again,  appeasing  her  hunger  like 
some  poor  animal  that  has  lost  its  home.  And,  finally, 
after  Uiree  days  of  unexpected,  unintentional  examination, 
which  he  bad  been  led  to  make  through  no  will  of  his  own, 
but  led  by  the  hand  of  Destiny,  all  that  he  had  seen  of 
labor,  unjustly  distributed  and  socially  despised,  seemed 
to  culminate  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  poor  girl  who  had 
moved  hia  heart  go  deeply. 

Then  a  crowd  of  visions  presented  themselves  and  tor- 
tured him  by  their  persistency.  He  again  felt  terror 
floating  in  the  air  in  the  dim  streets  of  Eeauclair,  in  the 
heavy  footfalls  of  that  miserable  crowd,  shut  out  from  all 
the  blessings  nature  had  intended  to  provide  for  them, 
dreaming  darkly  of  how  they  might  be  avenged.  In  the 
household  of  the  Bonnaires  he  had  seen  revolution  rea- 
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soned  out  and  organized,  while  privation  that  pinched 
their  gtomachs  stared  the  family  in  the  face,  in  their  cold, 
hare  abode  in  which  everything  that  ought  to  make  a 
home  was  wanting.  At  Guerdache  he  had  witnessed  all 
the  insolence  of  corrupt  luxury,  and  the  poisonous  self- 
indulgence  that  was  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
ruin  of  the  privileged  classes  in  a  little  circle  of  middle- 
class  rich  people  gorged  with  the  wealth  that  they  had 
stolen  from  the  labor  and  the  sorrow  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  working^eople.  Even  in  La  Crecherie,  that  blast- 
f»fnace  that  stood  there  in  a  sort  of  wild  nobleness,  where 
not  one  workman  had  reason  to  complain,  persistent  hu- 
maii  toil  seemed  to  have  been  stricken  with  anathema ;  it 
was  helpless  sadness  forever,  without  hope  of  future  en- 
franchisement for  the  human  race,  given  over  to  slavery, 
denied  entrance  into  the  city  of  justice  and  peace.  He 
had  seen,  he  had  heard  Beauclair  cracking  to  pieces,  for 
the  ferment  of  destruction  was  not  alone  between  classes ; 
a  tempest  of  folly  and  of  hatred  had  burst  even  upon  fam- 
ilies. Horrible  scenes  were  enacted  in  men's  homes,  and 
drove  in  the  gutters  fathers,  mothers,  and  children.  They 
lied,  they  stole,  they  murdered.  The  next  step  after  pov- 
erty and  hunger  was  crime — women  sold  their  purity,  men 
took  to  alcohol,  like  beasts  enraged  that  roared  because 
they  wanted  to  satisfy  their  bodily  instincts.  Too  many 
signs  announced  that  an  inevitable  catastrophe  was  draw- 
ing near,  that  the  old  building  was  about  to  cave  in  and 
drop  to  pieces  in  blood  and  ruin. 

Then,  frightened  by  such  visions  of  punishment  and 
shame,  and  distressed  by  reason  of  the  human  tenderness 
that  was  in  his  heart,  Luc  saw  another  vision  rise  out  of 
the  darkness.  He  saw  the  pale  phantoni  of  Josine,  with 
her  soft  laugh.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  him  in  touch- 
ing appeal.  He  saw  nothing  but  her.  She  was  about  to 
be  crashed  by  the  fall  of  a  decayed,  worm-eaten  edifice. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  were  the  only  victim  —  little, 
frail  workwoman  as  she  was,  with  her  woimded  hand, 
dying  of  hunger,  a  creature  whom  prostitution  would  drag 
into  its  filth.     She  seemed  the  incarnation  of  the  misery 
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of  the  wage  -  eamera,  a  pitiable  little  figure  whose  charm 
had  moved  hia  heart.  He  was  suffering  from  what  he 
thought  that  she  must  suffer;  and  he  wanted  to  save  her 
while  he  formed  a  wild  dream  of  saving  Bcauclair.  If 
any  supernatural  being  had  given  him  all  power,  he  could, 
he  thought,  have  made  that  place,  now  putrid  with  self- 
iahness,  a  happy  city  of  brotherhood.  And  then  he  felt 
that  this  dream  was  not  of -himself,  but  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  afar.  He  had  had  it  ever  since  he 
lived  in  Paris,  in  a  poor  quarter  of  that  great  city,  among 
the  mute,  inglorious  heroes  of  labor  and  its  melancholy 
victims.  He  felt  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  a  futee 
that  he  could  not  precisely  understand,  a  mission  ttfoe 
given  him.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  confusion  of  his  senses, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
Josine  was  dying  of  hunger,  JosJne  was  sobbing.  He  must 
not  let  this  go  on — he  must  act.  He  must  at  once  go  to 
the  rescue  of  so  much  misery  and  so  much  suffering.  He 
must  put  a  stop  to  such  iniquities. 

At  last,  overcome  by  fatigue,  Luc  fell  asleep.  But 
very  soon  he  fancied  himself  called ;  he  started  up.  Did 
he  not  hear  sad  voices  in  the  distance?  Were  not  poor 
wretches  in  danger  of  death  imploring  him  for  help? 
Sitting  up  in  bed,  he  listened,  but  heard  nothing  in  the 
darkness  but  a  faint  noise.  His  heart  had  been  stirred, 
however.  He  was  moved  by  the  certainty  that  at  that 
very  moment  millions  of  poor  creatures  were  crushed 
and  suffering  under  the  iniquity  of  the  present  social 
system.  Then,  shuddering,  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and 
w^ent  to  sleep  again,  but  even  then  he  heard  the  same  cries 
for  help.  Again  he  raised  his  head  and  listened.  Half 
awake  as  he  was,  his  sensations  became  extraordinarily 
acute;  and  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  moment  with- 
out hearing  the  appeals  for  his  help  grow  more  importu- 
nate. It  seemed  as  if  they  were  called  forth  by  some 
pressing  need.  He  felt  he  must  give  his  help  at  once,  but 
he  could  not  clearly  perceive  in  what  direction.  Which  way 
must  he  run  to  get  most  quickly  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
n^^ed?     Wbat  must  he  do  to  prepare  the  way  for  vie- 
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toiy?  He  did  not  know.  He  suffered  cruelly  from  the 
vague  nightmare  wbieh  had  taken  poaseaaion  of  his 
Benses.  It  was  as  if  something  in  the  utter  darknesa 
gave  promise  of  too  late  a  dawn,  aa  if  he  was  continually 
implored  to  take  part  in  a  work  which  he  could  not  clear- 
ly discern,  though  from  time  to  time  he  aeemed  just 
about  to  diacover  it.  And  distinctly  among  all  the  voices 
that  called  on  him  for  help  he  heard  that  of  Joaine,  im- 
ploring and  lamenting.  She  only  waa  there ;  he  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  kiss  she  had  pressed  upon  his  hand;  he 
inhaled  the  scent  of  the  little  bunch  of  pinks  that  she 
had  thrown  him,  whose  perfume  seemed  to  pervade  his 
chamber. 

From  the  moment  he  felt  this  Luc  ceased  to  struggle 
for  aleep.  He  shook  off  his  feverish  wakefulness,  and 
was  at  peace.  He  relighted  his  candle,  rose,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  walked  about  bis  chamber.  He  tried  to 
think  of  nothing,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  the  ideas  that  had 
troubled  his  brain.  He  tried  to  interest  himself  in  some- 
thing else ;  he  examined  some  old  engravings  hanging  on 
the  walls,  the  old  furniture  which  told  him  of  the  habits 
of  Dr.  Michon,  of  his  kindliness  and  love  of  study ;  the 
whole  venerable  room  spoke  much  of  his  benevolence, 
much  of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  wisdom.  At  last  the 
books  claimed  his  attention.  In  a  large  bookcase  with  glass 
doors  the  old  Saint-Simonian — the  old  Fourierite — had 
made  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  on  humanita- 
rianism  which  had  so  greatly  interested  him  in  bis  youth. 
All  the  social  philosophers,  all  the  precursors  and  apostles 
of  the  New  Evangel  were  there  represented:  Saint-Si- 
mon, Fourier,  Auguste  Comte,  Proudhon,  Cabet,  Pierre 
Leroux,  and  more  besides — it  was  a  complete  collection, 
including  the  writings  of  Fourier's  most  obscure  dis- 
ciples. And  Luc,  holding  his  candle,  grew  interested  aa 
he  read  the  names  and  title-pagea  of  the  different  vol- 
umes, and  counted  them,  astonished  at  their  number — as- 
tonished that  ao  many  men  had  scattered  seeds  that  had 
not  fructified,  that  so  many  good  words  lay  buried  therp 
waiting  for  the  future  harvest. 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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He  had  read  much  already  on  the  subject ;  he  knew  the 
more  important  pages  of  the  larger  part  of  these  works. 
The  philosophical,  economical,  and  social  system  of  each 
of  these  authors  was  well  known  to  him.  But  he  felt  as  if 
a  new  breath  of  air  had  come  to  him,  when  he  found  them 
all  thus  standing  together  in  a  compact  group.  He  never 
before  had  had  so  clear  an  appreciation  of  their  power,  of 
their  value,  of  the  greatness  of  the  human  evolution  they 
were  written  to  produce  in  the  world.  They  stood  there 
in  a  phalanx,  the  advance  guard  of  a  future  century, 
which,  by  degrees,  would  be  followed  by  an  immense 
army  from  all  nations.  Above  all,  what  struck  him  most 
aa  he  saw  them  standing  thus  peaceably  side  by  side, 
with  mighty  strength  lying  latent  in  their  union,  was  their' 
I  fraternity.  Though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  contra- 
dictory ideas  which  once  had  severed  them,  nor  of  the 
fierce  fights  they  had  often  had  with  one  another,  they  now 
seemed  to  him  like  brothers,  reconciled  by  belief  in  one 
common  gospel,  in  the  sure  and  only  truths  that  each  one 
had  contributed ;  and  the  great  day-dawn  from  their  works 
was  the  religion  of  humanity,  in  which  they  had  all  had 
faith;  their  tenderness  for  those  on  earth  who  had  lost 
their  inheritance;  their  hatred  of  social  injustice;  their 
belief  in  the  labor  which  was  to  save  them. 

Luc,  having  opened  the  bookcase,  thought  he  would  take 
ottt  one  of  these  books.  Since  he  could  not  sleep,  he 
would  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  sleep  might  come  to 
him.  Tor  one  moment  he  hesitated,  then  he  selected  a 
very  small  volume,  in  which  a  disciple  of  Fourier  had 
summed  up  the  whole  teaching  of  his  master.  The  title, 
Solidarite,  had  attracted  him,  for  was  not  that  just  what 
he  needed ;  a  few  pages  of  hope  and  strength  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  went  back  to  bed  and  began  to  read ;  he  was 
soon  as  much  excited  as  if  he  had  been  witnessing  a 
drama  on  which  the  fate  of  the  human  race  hung.  The 
doctrines  of  Fourier,  being  there  abridged,  were  presented 
only  as  the  essence  of  the  truths  they  formulated,  and  so 
treated  they  had  an  extraordinary  force.  He  knew  all 
these  things  before — he  had  even  read  them  in  the  pages 
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of  the  master,  but  never  before  bad  tbey  so  moved  him, 
so  entirely  conquered  him.  In  what  state  of  mind  could 
be  be,  at  what  important  hour  of  his  life  bad  he  arrived, 
that  his  heart  and  bis  brain  should  be  thus  possessed — 
should  thus  have  acquired  a  clear  vision  in  an  instant  of 
time?  The  little  book  became  more  animated;  everything 
took  a  new  meaning  when  applied  to  things  in  the  present, 
as  if  living  facts  rose  up  and  were  impersonated. 

And  the  whole  systan  of  Fourier  unfolded  itself  before 
bim.  His  genius  was  shown  in  utilizing  men's  instincts  ae 
if  they  were  living  forces.  The  long  dieastrous  error  of 
Catholicism  was  that  it  had  tried  to  subdue  and  to  abase 
them,  that  it  had  tried  to  destroy  the  man  within  the  man, 
to  make  him  the  slave  of  a  God  whose  true  nature  was  uji- 
known  to  him.  Instincts,  in  the  emancipated  commujii- 
ties  of  the  future,  were  to  be  productive  of  as  much  good 
as  they  formerly  had  done  harm  in  society,  enslaved  and 
terrorized  in  past  ages.  They  were  immortal  aspirations 
— the  only  lever  that  can. lift  up  worlds,  the  inner  fires  of 
strength  and  will  which  give  power  to  act  to  every  human 
being.  Deprived  of  any  of  his  passions,  a  man  would  be 
mutilated  as  if  one  of  his  senses  bad  been  taken  away  from 
him.  Instincts  hitherto  smothered  and  crushed,  as  if  they 
were  evil  things,  would,  when  free,  become  motive  power 
of  that  universal  attraction  which  tends  to  unity,  endeavor- 
ing, amid  many  obstacles,  to  blend  into  final  harmony  the 
expression  of  universal  happiness.  There  would  be  no 
more  men  then  who  were  selfish  or  lazy ;  all  would  be  eager 
for  harmony  and  unity;  all  would  be  as  brothers  on  the 
day  when  they  should  see  their  road  so  clear  and  wide 
before  them  that  they  might  walk  on  it  with  ease  and  hap- 
piness. Then  would  be  set  free  the  victims  of  the  heavy 
serfage  now  weighing  upon  manual  labor;  they  would  be 
relieved  from  unjust,  unnatural,  ill-apportioned  toil ;  they 
would  work  joyfully,  since  they  would  have  their  proper 
part  and  share  in  the  common  labor  of  the  world. 

And  again,  with  another  stroke  of  genius,  labor  having 
once  more  been  made  honorable,  would  have  its  public 
functions,  and  become  the  pride,  the  health,  the  gayety — 
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nay,  even  the  law,  of  life.  If  labor  were  reorganized,  all 
society  would  be  reorganized  too;  for  work  ought  to  be 
made  a  civic  obligation,  the  rule  of  life.  But  this  would 
be  another  kind  of  labor,  unlike  that  brutally  imposed  on 
hiunaii  victima,  on  ignoble  mercenaries,  who  could  be 
crushed  at  their  masters'  pleasure,  and  treated  like  hungry 
beasts  of  burden ;  it  would  be  work  freely  accepted  by  all 
men,  divided  according  to  natural  tastes  and  capacities, 
employing  the  laborer  only  for  the  few  hours  that  were 
indispensable — labor  varied  according  to  the  free  choice  of 
voluntary  workers.  A  town  or  a  commune  would  be  like 
an  immense  hive,  in  which  there  would  be  no  drones, 
where  each  citizen  should  bear  his  part  in  the  work  com- 
mon to  all — work  that  the  city  would  need  that  all  might 
live.  The  tendency  to  unity,  to  complete  harmony,  would 
draw  men  to  'one  another,  would  form  them  into  groups, 
would  make  them  classify  themselves.  All  the  meehanisra 
of  society  would  be  preserved,  and  all  work  be  infinitely 
divided,  each  workman  choosing  the  task  he  could  most 
pleasantly  perform;  workers  would  cease  to  be  nailed 
down  to  one  employment,  but  each  would  pass  when  he 
pleased  from  one  to  another.  The  world  could  not  be  thus 
revolutionized  at  once;  things  would  have  to  begin  in  a 
small  way — making  an  experiment  of  the  system  on  one 
commune  with  a  few  thousand  souls,  to  show  what  could 
be  done  by  a  living  example ;  then  the  dream  would  be- 
come a  reality ;  the  phalanx  would  have  been  created ; 
there  would  be  a  military  base  for  the  great  human  army ; 
they  would  build  the  phalanstery  (the  town-hall  which  was 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  system — the  house  common  to  all). 
At  the  beginning,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  it  would  be  necessary  simply  to 
call  for  volunteers,  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  painful  injustice.  They  could  then  be  asso- 
ciated; and  thus  could  be  formed  a  great  union  of  capi- 
tal, talent,  and  labor.  Those  who  had  money,  those  who 
had  hands,  those  who  had  brains,  could  be  called  upon  to 
unite,  and  put  their  all  into  the  common  fund.  They 
would  produce  a  hundredfold  what  they  now  do  by  their 
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united  energy;  they  would  bring  in  returns  which  they 
would  divide  equitably,  until  the  day  when  money,  toil, 
and  talent  should  become  the  common  patrimony  of  a  free 
brotherhood  in  which  everything  should  belong  to  all,  and 
harmony  should  be  realized. 

And  on  each  page  sparkled  the  splendor  of  that  word 
Solidarity — "  Association  " — which  was  the  title  of  the 
little  volume.  Its  phrases  shone  like  lamps  in  a  light- 
house. Man's  reason  was  infallible;  truth  was  absolute; 
a  truth  once  demonstrated  by  science  to  be  truth  was  ir- 
revocable and  eternal.  Labor  ought  to  be  pleasure.  The 
happiness  of  each  would  one  day  consist  in  the  happiness 
of  others.  There  would  be  no  more  envy,  no  more  hatred, 
when  there  should  be  space  in  the  world  for  the  happiness 
of  all.  The  wheels  of  the  social  machine,  as  they  were 
at  present,  must  be  done  away  with,  for  they  were  use- 
less— -they  consumed  force;  and  trade  would  also  have  to 
be  condemned ;  the  consumer  would  have  to  buy  from  the 
producer.  With  one  blow  all  parasites  would  be  swept 
away.  The  innumerable  unwholesome  growths  which  live 
on  social  corruption,  or  on  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  ■ 
men,  as  things  are  now,  live  a  living  death,  would  disap- 
pear. There  would  be  no  more  armies,  no  more  law  courts, 
no  more  prisons.  And,  above  all  things,  when  that  great 
dawn  shall  have  taken  place,  righteousness  would  shine 
like  the  sun,  dispersing  poverty,  giving  to  every  creature 
who  is  bom  the  right  to  live,  bestowing  upon  each  his 
daily  bread,  and  the  perfect  happiness  which  is  his  birth- 
right. 

Luc  read  no  more;  he  began  to  think.  All  the  great, 
heroic  nineteenth  century  passed  before  him.  It  seemed 
like  a  great  battle,  with  its  efEorts  at  once  so  brave,  so  sad 
— a  vain  struggle  to  insure  truth  and  justice.  From  one 
thing  to  another  the  irresistible  democratic  movement,  he 
foresaw,  would  advance ;  the  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the 
people  inspired  him.  The  Revolution  had  merely  brought 
the  bourgeoisie  into  power;  it  would  need  another  cen- 
tury to  finish  its  work,  and  to  enable  all  classes  to  take 
part  in  it.     The  seeds  had  been  germinating  in  the  soil 
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'  of  the  old  monarchy,  through  which  free  winds  contin- 
ually blew,  and  after  the  days  of  '48  the  question  of  labor 
and  wages  came  into  prominence ;  the  claims  of  the  toil- 
ers were  more  and  more  insisted  on.  Tbej  shook  the  new 
bourgeois  regime  which  was  in  power — a  power  which 
owed  its  origin  to  tyranny  and  corruption.  And  now,  on 
the  verge  of  another  century,  as  soon  as  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  working-classes  should  knock  down  the 
old  social  structure,  the  reorganization  of  labor  would  be- 
come the  foundation  of  the  future  social  system,  which 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  just  distribution  of 
wealth  and  property.  All,  at  the  next  stage  which  the 
world  was  approaching,  was  ready,  and  waiting  for  this 
revolution.  When  the  old  world  passed  from  slavery  to 
paid  labor — that  violent  crisis,  which  destroyed  whole  em- 
pires, was  nothing  to  the  present  crisis  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  hundred  years,  shaking  and  unsettling  all 
nations — the  crisis  of  the  remuneration  of  labor  which 
has  passed  through  different  stages  in  its  gradual  evolu- 
tion, becoming  first  one  thing,  then  another.  And  it  was 
this  other  phase  of  the  problem  which  was  to  give  birth 
to  the  happy  brotherly  city  of  to-morrow. 

Softlj)'  Luc  laid  down  the  little  volume  and  blew  out 
the  candle.  He  had  read,  and  he  felt  calm;  peaceful 
sleep— the  sweet  restorer — was  stealing  over  him.  It  was 
not  that  clear  answers  had  been  given  to  the  pressing 
questions  that  embarrassed  him,  or  to  the  cries  of  an- 
guish which,  coming  out  of  the  darkness,  had  so  moved 
him.  But  be  no  longer  heard  these  piteous  appeals, 
as  if  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  rights  were 
now  sure  that  their  cries  had  been  heard  and  were  con- 
tent to  endure  longer  with  patience.  The  seed  was  sown ; 
the  harvest  would  come  at  length.  The  little  hook  had 
done  its  work ;  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  apostle 
and  a  hero ;  its  mission  would  be  accomplished  when  the 
hour  arrived  which  bad  been  fixed  for  it  by  the  progress 
of  evolution.  And  Luc  no  longer  had  fever  in  bis  veins; 
he  no  longer  asked  himself  unanswerable  questions,  al- 
though the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  much 
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interested  and  excited  him  was  put  off  for  a  time.  He 
felt  himself  pregnant  with  an  idea,  and  had  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  would  in  due  time  be  born.  It  might 
be  on  the  next  day,  if  bis  sleep  were  sound.  And  he 
ended  by  yielding  to  his  great  need  of  rest.  He  slept  de- 
licioualy,  never  moving  in  bis  sleeps  watched  over  by  his 
good  genius,  which  gave  him  faith  and  will. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  when  Luc  awoke, 
his  first  thought,  when  he  saw  the  aim  rising  in  a  clear  blue 
sky,  was  to  get  out  of  the  bouse  without  telling  the  fam- 
ily of  Monsieur  Jordan,  and  climb  the  rocky  cliff  to  the 
blast-furnace.  He  wanted  to  have  another  talk  with  Mor- 
fain,  and  get  him  to  give  him  further  information.  He 
was  led  by  a  sort  of  sudden  inspiration.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  be  able  to  form  a  clear  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  old  abandoned  mine,  and  said  to  himself  that 
the  master-founder,  a  man  born  in  those  mountains,  must 
know  every  stone  in  them.  Morfain  bad  always  had  an 
idea  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  and,  though  nobody  would 
listen  to  him,  he  often  spoke  about  it.  He  thought  that 
old  Laroche,  the  engineer,  should  not  have  given  up  im- 
mediately and  have  ceased  to  work  the  mine  as  soon  as 
be  found  it  becoming  unremunerative.  No  doubt  the 
vein  had  become  execrable,  so  full  of  sulphur  and  of 
phosphate  that  it  was  no  good  whatever  for  smelting  pur- 
poses. But  Morfain  was  convinced  that  they  were  only 
working  a  bad  vein,  and  that  if  they  pushed  their  gal- 
leries a  little  farther — or,  better  still,  were  -to  open  new 
ones  on  one  side  of  the  gorge  in  a  place  he  could  point 
out — they  would  be  able  to  find  just  as  good  ore  as  they 
had  found  formerly.  And  he  supported  bis  opinion  by 
his  own  observation,  and  by  his  familiarity  with  all  the 
rocks  in  that  neighborhood  which  he  had  climbed  and  walk- 
ed over  for  forty  years.  Of  course  he  had  no  scientific 
knowledge;  he  was  only  a  poor  workman  who  could  not 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  engineers.  But  all  the  same,  he  bad 
been  surprised  to  find  they  put  so  little  confidence  in  bis 
instinct,  and  shru^ed  their  shoulders  at  him,  without  even 
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trying  to  verify  what  he  told  them  by  a  few  attempts  to 
examine  whether  what  he  said  had  any  foundation. 

The  quiet  conviction  of  this  man  had  strongly  im- 
pressed Luc,  the  more  so  because  he  waa  far  from  pleased 
with  the  inertia  of  old  Laroche,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  had  given  up  the  mine  after  the  chemical  discovery 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  make  profitable  use 
of  the  defective  ore.  This  showed  him  into  what  a 
drowsy  routine  the  work  of  the  upper  furnace  had  fallen. 
Now  he  was  resolved  to  urge  the  reopening  of  the  mine, 
even  if  he  had  to  treat  its  products  by  the  chemioal  process 
lately  discovered  to  utilize  defective  ores.  And  then,  if 
what  Morfain  felt  so  sure  of  could  be  realized,  if  they  came 
upon  rich  new  veins  that  were  of  pure  ore ! .  .  .  So  he 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  master-founder  to  go  at  once 
and  walk  round  the  abandoned  galleries  and  let  him  ex- 
plain his  ideas  upon  the  spot.  On  this  fresh,  clear  morn- 
ing in  September  it  would  be  a  delightful  walk  among  the 
rocks,  in  that  wild  solitude,  all  perfumed  with  lavender. 
For  three  hours  along  the  sides  of  the  gorge  the  two  men 
climbed.  They  went  into  grottos,  followed  ridges  cov- 
ered with  pine-trees,  where  rocks  were  sticking  out  of 
the  soil,  like  the  bones  of  some  great  skeleton  buried  be- 
neath. And  by  degrees  Morfain's  conviction  became  that 
of  Luc  He  began  to  feel  at  least  a  hope  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  treasure  that  other  men's  want  of  enterprise 
had  overlooked,  which  the  earth  —  that  inexhaustible 
mother — ^was  ready  to  bestow  upon  her  children. 

It  waa  past  noon.  Luc  accepted  a  breakfast  of  milk  and 
eggs  up  in  the  Monts  Bleuses;  and  when  he  came  down, 
about  two  o'clock,  delighted  with  what  he  had  seen,  his 
lungs  filled  with  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains,  he  was 
received  with  greetings  from  the  Jordan  family,  who 
had  been  anxiously  wondering  what  had  become  of  him. 
He  apologized  for  not  having  forewarned  them.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  wandering  about  upon  the  mountains 
and  had  breakfasted  with  some  peasants.  He  permitted 
himself  to  be  guilty  of  this  little  deception  because  some 
Btrangers  were  at  table  with  the  family.    Every  other  Tues- 
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day  of  the  month  the  Jordans  always  had  three  guests — 
the  Abbe  Merle,  Dr.  Novarre,  and  Hermeline,  the  school- 
master ;  Sceurette  liked  to  see  these  men  around  her ;  she 
used  laughingly  to  call  them  hor  privy  council,  because  all 
three  helped  her  in  her  works  of  charity.  La  Crecherie, 
BO  abut  into  itself,  where  Jordan  lived  the  life  of  a  learned 
recluse,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  cloister,  was  always 
open  to  these  three  men,  who  were  treated  as  intimate 
friends,  and  it  might  have  been  said  that  they  owed  this 
favor  to  their  good  understanding  with  one  another, 
though  all  three  were  continually  engaged  in  arguments 
and  discussions;  but  their  discussions  only  amused  Sceu- 
rette and  made  them  dearer  to  her,  for  she  could  see  that 
they  interested  Jordan,  who  listened  to  them  with  quiet 
amusement. 

"  Then  you  have  had  breakfast  ?"  she  said  to  Luc. 
"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  us — is  it  ?" 

"  All  right  as  to  the  cup  of  coffee,"  he  answered,  gayly. 
"  You  are  too  kind.  I  deserve  nothing  but  the  most  bitter 
reproaches." 

With  that  they  went  into  the  salon.  Its  windows  were 
open;  the  park  displayed  its  velvet  lawns;  all  the  charm 
of  the  great  trees  seemed  concentrated  in  a  delicious  odor. 
In  a  porcelain  vase,  on  a  little  table,  was  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  roses,  roses  that  Dr.  Novarre  took  the  greatest 
delight  in  cultivating,  and  a  bimch  of  which  he  brought  to 
Sceurette  every  time  he  breakfasted  at  La  Crecherie. 

While  coffee  was  being  served,  an  argument  was  re- 
sumed between  the  priest  and  the  school-master. 

"  If  you  get  nothing  out  of  your  pupils,"  said  the  Abbe 
Merle,  "  it  is  because  you  have  banished  God  from  your 
school-room,  God  is  the  master  of  intelligence.  We  can 
know  nothing  but  through  him." 

Very  tall,  very  stout,  with  his  aquiline  nose  and  large, 
broad  face,  and  with  regular  features,  he  spoke  with  the 
absolute  authority  of  his  narrow  views,  for  he  put  the 
whole  salvation  of'the  world  in  its  acceptance  of  Cathol- 
icism, to  be  practised  according  to  the  letter,  and  in  strict 
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conformity  with  ecclesiastic  !al  rules.  And  opposite  to  him 
sat  Hermeline,  the  acbool-  haster,  with  a  sharp,  thin  face, 
a  bonj  forehead,  and  a  pointed  chin,  just  as  opinionated 
as  his  opponent,  just  as  an ''ii-!'iative,  and  just  as  much  a 
formalist ;  his  religion  was  the  religion  of  progress  and  of 
invention,  to  be  carried  on  by  military  means,  by  shells 
and  rifles. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  God,  who  has  led  men  to 
nothing  but  error  and  ruin !  ...  If  I  get  no  results  out 
of  my  pupils,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are 
taken  away  from  me  too  soon,  and  are  put  into  the  factory; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  discipline  is  more  and 
more  relaxed,  so  that  the  master  has  lost  nearly  all  his  au- 
thority. On  my  word !  if  I  were  allowed  to  give  them  a  few 
thrashings  it  is  my  belief  it  would  stir  up  their  brains." 

And  as  Sosurette  cried  out  at  this,  he  explained.  He 
thought  that  there  was  but  one  means  of  safety  in  the 
midst  of  general  corruption,  and  that  was  to  make  chil- 
dren bend  to  discipline  in  a  system  of  liberty,  to  make 
them  true  republicans,  by  force  if  necessary,  so  that  they 
might  never  be  anything  else.  His  dream  was  to  make 
every  school-boy  a  servant  of  the  State,  to  make  him  sac- 
rifice to  the  State  his  whole  individuality.  He  saw  noth- 
ing better  than  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  the  same  end — namely,  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. Such  was  his  hard,  sad  religion  of  a  democracy 
set  free  from  the  past,  kept  in  order  by  fear  of  punishment, 
condemned  once  more  to  forced  labor,  and  its  happiness 
dependent  on  the  ferule  of  a  master. 

"  Apart  from  Catholicism  men  wander  in  darkness," 
repeated  the  Abbe,  persistently. 

"  Oh  I  that's  too  much  1"  cried  Hermeline.  "  Admit 
that,  and  we  should  have  to  build  our  social  system  over 
again." 

Of  course,  the  priest  was  well  aware  of  the  great  fight 
that  was  taking  place  between  Catholicism  and  science, 
the  victory  of  the  latter  becoming  more  complete  year  by 
year.  But  he  would  not  recognize  it,  nor  would  he  admit 
that  his  church  was  becoming  more  empty  day  by  day. 

.Coogle 
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"Catholicism!"  he  replied  :i"  its  structure  is  so  solid, 
BO  eternal,  so  divine,  that  yo\  are  yourselves  trying  to 
copy  it  when  you  are  endeavoilng  to  construct  your  kind 
of  an  atheistic  State  in  i,T;hicb,  God  is  to  be  replaced  by 
some  kind  of  a  machine  mt«iLded  to  instruct  men  and 
govern  the  world." 

"  A  machine !  And  why  not  ?"  cried  Hermeline,  exas- 
perated by  what  he  felt  to  be  truth  in  the  priest's  attack. 
"  Rome  has  never  been  anything  but  a  great  press  which 
has  squeezed  all  the  blood  out  of  the  world." 

When  this  discussion  threatened  to  become  violent. 
Dr.  Novarre  interposed,  saying,  with  his  conciliatory, 
smiling  air : 

"  Come,  come ;  don't  excite  yourselves.  You  were  just 
about  to  come  to  an  agreement,  since  you  were  both  ac- 
cusing each  other  of  copying  the  other's  religion." 

The  doctor,  short  and  slim,  with  a  delicate  nose  and 
bright,  eager  eyes,  was  a  tolerant  man,  very  kindly,  hut  a 
little  ironical,  who,  having  given  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
science,  did  not  choose  to  let  himself  he  too  much  excited 
over  social  and  political  questions.  He  said,  like  his  great 
friend,  Jordan,  that  he  never  espoused  any  truth  until  it 
had  been  scientifically  demonstrated.  Very  modest,  some- 
what timid,  and  without  ambition,  he  was  only  desirous 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  his  patients.  He  had  no 
especial  passion  except  for  the  cultivation  of  roses,  in  his 
little  walled  garden,  where  he  lived  by  himself  in  peace 
and  happiness. 

Up  to  this  point  Luc  had  been  satisfied  to  listen.  Then 
what  he  had  read  during  the  night  came  back  to  him,  and 
he  began  to.  speak. 

"  The  most  terrible  thing  in  our  schools,"  he  said,  "  is 
that  they  start  on  the  idea  that  man  is  vile,  that  he  begins 
life  naturally  inclined  to  insubordination  and  to  idleness, 
and  that  nothing  hut  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
will  bring  good  out  of  him.  In  this  way  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  has  been  made  a  torture;  our  brains  have 
been  worked  as  mercilessly  over  books  as  manual  labor 
baa  overtaxed  the  workman.     Our  professors  have  been 
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changed  into  such  men  as  in  old  days  stood  over  the  gal- 
ley-slaves with  scourges ;  their  mission  is  to  cramp  the  in- 
telligence of  our  children  by  running  them  all  into  the 
same  mould,  with  no  regard  to  their  different  individuali- 
ties. They  thus  become  murderers  of  originality;  they 
crush  out  the  spirit  of  criticism,  of  private  judgment; 
they  hinder  any  awakening  of  personal  talent;  they 
smother  it  imder  a  mass  of  ready-made  ideas  of  officially 
accepted  truths.  And  the  worst  part  of  the  system  is  that 
the  character  of  the  pupil  suffers  as  much  as  his  intelli- 
gence, and  that  this  kind  of  instruction  will  turn  out  in- 
capables  and  hypocrites." 

Hermeline  felt  himself  personally  attacked.  He  broke 
in  by  saying,  sharply: 

"  But  how  would  you  like  us  to  proceed,  monsieur  ? 
Come  and  take  possession  of  my  place,  and  you  will  soon, 
see  how  many  pupils  you  will  get  if  you  do  not  bring  them 
under  the  same  discipline,  and  make  them  look  on  you  as 
one  who  to  them  is  the  incarnation  of  authority." 

"  The  school-master,"  said  Luc,  dreamily,  "  should  have 
no  task  before  him  except  to  awaken  the  energies  of  his 
scholars.  He  is  a  professor  to  teach  them  individual  en- 
ergy; his  mission  is  only  to  discover  a  child's  aptitude, 
by  asking  him  questions  and  by  developing  his  person- 
ality. Men  have  an  insatiable  desire  to  learn  and  to  know, 
which  ought  to  be  the  only  spur  to  study,  not  punishments 
or  rewards;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  facilitate 
for  every  one  the  study  he  ia  most  inclined  to.  It  should 
be  made  attractive  to  him ;  he  should  be  induced  to  engage 
in  it  and  to  go  on  with  it  by  the  force  of  his  own  pom- 
prehension,  and  with  the  pleasure  that  may  arise  from  con- 
tinual discoveries.  To  make  men  by  training  them  to  bo 
men — is  not  that  the  problem  of  instruction  ?  Will  not 
the  question  of  education  be  thus  solved  ?" 

The  Abbe  Merle,  who  was  finishing  his  cup  of  coffee, 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  and  said,  with  priestly  dog- 
matism : 

"  Man  is  sinful ;  he  can  be  saved  only  by  penitence. 
Idleness,  one  of  the  capital  sins,  can  only  be  cast  out  by 
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labor.  Labor  was  the  punishment  God  inflicted  on  the  first 
man  after  the  Fall." 

"  But  that  is  a  mistake,  abbe,"  said  Dr.  Novarre,  very 
quietly.  "  Laziness  is  a  malady  when  it  is  real  laziness— 
I  mean  when  the  body  refuses  to  work,  or  cannot  bear  the 
least  fatigue.  You  may  he  sure,  then,  that  this  invincible 
inertia  is  the  sign  of  great  internal  troubles.  What  other 
cases  have  you  ever  seen  of  positive  idleness  ?  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  men  idle  by  race,  by  habit,  or  by  prefer- 
ence. Is  a  society  woman  who  dances  all  night  idle  ?  Does 
she  not  wear  out  her  eyes,  does  she  not  expend  her  mus- 
cular strength  far  more  than  a  seamstress  who  sits  nailed 
to  her  little  table  doing  embroidery  all  day  long  ?  Your 
men  of  pleasure  who  are  always  attending  parties  and 
balls,  don't  they  work  as  hard  as  laborers  at  their  work- 
bench ?  And  then  remember  how,  when  we  have  finished 
some  distasteful  task,  with  what  pleasure  we  fling  our- 
selves into  recreation — violent  recreation  it  may  be,  which 
strains  all  our  muscles.  This  shows  that  work — or  physi- 
cal fatigue — IS  not  repugnant  to  human  beings,  unless  they 
do  not  like  the  kind  of  labor.  And  if  men  could  have  only 
such  work  as  they  like  imposed  on  them,  there  would  never 
be  any  man  who  was  lazy," 

Here  Hermeline  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ask  a  child  which  he  likes  best — grammar  or  arith- 
metic. He  will  tell  you  that  he  does  not  like  either.  We 
know  by  experience  that  a  child  is  like  a  young  tree  that 
must  be  trained  and  pruned." 

"  And  he  can  only  be  corrected,"  said  the  priest,  for 
once  agreeing  with  the  school-master,  "  by  crushing  oiit 
all  that  original  sin  has  planted  within  him — all  that  is 
ignoble  and  devilish." 

There  was  silence.  Sffiurette  had  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  the  discussion,  while  Jordan,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  something  out  of  the  window,  sat  dreamily  look- 
ing at  the  great  trees.  And  Luc  realized  that  this  pessi- 
mistic conception  of  Catholicism  had  been  adopted  by  the 
apostles  of  progress,  who  had  founded  their  ideas  of  the 
State  on  a  basis  of  authority.    Both  held  man  to  be  worthy 
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of  damnation  —  lost  by  the  Fall,  then  redeemed,  and 
ready  to  be  lost  once  more.  A  jealous  God,  an  angry  God, 
seemed  always  to  treat  man  like  a  disobedient  child.  All 
bis  passions,  bad  or  good,  for  ages  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  suppress.  Men  had  endeavored  to  kill  the  man 
within  the  man.  Fourier  again  came  into  Luc's  mind, 
with  what  he  said  of  vehement  inclinations  utilized,  enno- 
bled, and  brought  back  to  be  necessary  creative  energies; 
of  man  set  free  from  being  crushed  by  unreal  religions, 
which  are  a  species  of  social  police  to  maintain  the  usur- 
pation of  the  rich  and  the  powerful — all  came  back  to  him. 

Then,  in  his  reverie,  Luc  said  to  himself,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  aloud : 

"  It  would  suffice  if  we  could  convince  all  men  of  the 
truth — that  the  greatest,  happiness  of  each  is  in  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 

But  Hermeline  and  the  abbe  began  to  laugh. 

"  That  would  be  a  grand  thing,  indeed,"  said  the  school- 
master, ironically.  "  To  awaken  a  man's  energies,  you 
would  begin  by  destroying  all  rewards.  Tell  me,  should 
men  work  to  benefit  others  and  not  themselves,  what  lever 
would  you  have  to  stimulate  tbem  to  action  ?  Personal  in- 
terest is  the  fire  under  the  pot;  you  may  see  it  in  the 
inception  of  everything.  And  you  would  annihilate  it, 
you  would  begin  by  depriving  man  of  his  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  you,  who  stand  up  for  his  instincts.  ...  I 
suppose  you  count  upon  his  conscience,  on  his  notions  of 
honor  and  of  duty  ?" 

"  I  do  not  need  to  count  upon  them,"  said  Luc,  very 
quietly.  "  Love  of  self,  as  we  have  hitherto  understood  it, 
has  given  us  a  horrible  society,  so  full  of  hatreds  and  of 
sufferings  that  we  may  well  think  we  have  a  right  to 
try  some  other  motive  power.  But,  I  repeat,  I  accept  the 
love  of  self,  if  you  mean  by  it  the  legitimate  desire,  the 
need  that  we  all  feel  to  gain  what  will  make  us  happy. 
Far  from  destroying  man's  interest  in  himself,  I  would 
increase  it ;  I  would  reinforce  it  by  making  it  what  it  ought 
to  be,  by  making  him  a  member  of  a  happy  community, 
where  the  happiness  of  all  should  increase  all  others'  hap- 
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piness.  We  have  only  to  be  convinced  that  to  work  for 
others  is  working  for  ourselves.  Social  injustice,  like 
eternal  hatred,  is  a  concentration  of  individual  suffering; 
and  that  is  why  an  understanding  among  ourselves  is 
necessary,  a  reorganization  of  labor  based  on  the  sure  truth 
that  our  highest  happiness  will  he  realized  on  the  day 
when  all  are  happy  alike  and  all  men  are  our  neighbors." 

Henneline  laughed ;  and  the  Abbe  Merle  again  inter- 
posed: 

"  To  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  is  the  teaching  of 
our  Divine  Master.  But  He  also  told  us  that  happiness 
was  not  of  this  world ;  and  that  it  is  folly^worse  than 
folly- — ^to  expect  to  realize  on  this  earth  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  heaven." 

"  But  it  will  be  realized  upon  the  earth  some  day,"  said 
Luc,  "  All  the  efforts  of  humanity  in  the  way  of  progress, 
all  science,  and  the  future  community  of  which  I  spoke, 
will  realize  it." 

But  the  school-master,  who  was  no  longer  listening  to 
him,  turned  on  the  priest. 

"  Ah,  no,  abbe ;  don't  tell  us  any  more  about  paradise, 
that  promise  with  which  you  deceive  poor  dupes.  The 
Jesus  of  whom  you  speak  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  revo- 
lutionist in  his  own  day — a  free-thinker." 

The  battle  here  began  again.  Once  more  Dr.  Novarre 
had  to  separate  them;  agreeing  first  with  one,  then  with 
the  other.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  questions 
they  debated  remained  unsettled,  for  no  positive  solution 
was  ever  offered.  Coffee  bad  been  long  over  when  Jor- 
dan, the  dreamer,  spoke  the  last  word: 

"  The  only  truth  is  to  be  found  in  labor.  This  world 
will  some  day  be  just  what  labor  has  made  of  it," 

Sceurctte,  who  had  earnestly  and  excitedly  listened  to 
Luc,  without  joining  in  the  conversation,  now  spoke  of 
a  plan  she  had  for  establishing  a  place  where  women  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  might  leave  their  little  children. 
Then  the  priest,  the  doctor,  and  the  teacher  became  all  of 
one  mind ;  their  conversation  was  friendly,  carried  on  in 
low  tones,  as  they  talked  over  plans  by  which  this  asylum 
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might  be  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  the  abuses  that  bad 
crept  into  similar  establishments.  In  the  park  the  shad- 
ows of  the  great  trees  grew  longer  on  the  grass,  while  the 
wood-pigeons  hopped  about  the  lawns  in  the  soft  sunshine 
of  September. 

It  was  quite  four  o'clock  before  the  three  guests  left 
La  Crecherie.  For  the  sake  of  exercise,  Jordan  and  Luc 
walked  with  them  as  far  as  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 
Then,  as  they  both  strolled  back  over  the  stony  moors 
that  Jordan  left  uncultivated,  he  wanted  to  turn  a  little 
aside  so  as  to  pass  where  Lange,  the  potter,  lived.  He  had 
let  him  build  himself  a  little  place  in  one  corner  of  his 
property,  below  the  blast-furnace,  but  had  asked  no  rent 
from  him.  Lange,  as  well  as  Morfain,  had  made  his 
dwelling  in  a  rocky  hollow,  worn  away  by  former  tor- 
rents, at  the  foot  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  alongside  of  the 
great  cliff  which  terminated  the  mountain  promontory. 
And,  finally,  he  had  built  three  kilns  near  the  place 
where  he  dug  his  clay,  and  there  he  lived  without  either 
God  or  master,  free  and  independent,  alone  with  his 
pottery. 

"  He  is,  without  doubt)  an  extremist,"  said  Jordan, 
whom  Luc  was  questioning  concerning  this  man,  in 
whom  he  took  an  interest.  "  And  what  you  tell  raepassed 
the  other  evening  in  the  Kue  de  Brias  does  not  surprise  me. 
He  has  had  the  luck  to  be  liberated,  or  the  affair  might 
have  turned  out  badly  for  him;  he  was  pretty  well  com- 
promised. But  you  have  no  idea  how  intelligent  he  is, 
and  what  a  sense  of  art  he  shows  in  his  earthen  pots,  al- 
though he  has  never  had  any  instruction.  He  was  born 
here.  His  father  and  mother  were  poor;  he  was  left  an 
orphan  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  got  employment 
with  some  masons;  afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
potter,  and  be  became  his  own  master,  as  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, when  I  allowed  him  to  build  his  little  place  up  here. 
...  I  take  an  especial  interest  in  his  experiments  with 
fire  -  clay,  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  trying  to  discover 
what  will  resist  the  terrible  heat  of  our  electric  furnaces." 

Lue,   raising  his  eyes,   saw   among  shrubs  and   furze 
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bushes,  surrounded  by  a  little  wall  of  rough  stones,  the 
abode  of  Lange,  which  was  like  the  hut  of  some  savage. 
Aud,  as  on  the  threshold  a  tall^  haodsome,  dark  girl  was 
standing,  Luc  asked : 

"  Is  he  married  ?" 

"  No;  but  he  lives  here  with  this  girl,  who  is  at  once 
his  wife  and  slave.  ...  It  is  quite  a  little  story.  Five 
years  ago,  when  she  was  barely  fifteen,  he  found  her  ill 
and  dying  in  a  ditch,  abandoued  probably  by  some  band  of 
gypsies.  No  one  ever  knew  precisely  where  she  came 
from.  She  will  not  answer  when  she  is  asked  questions. 
She  had  no  shoes  on  her  feet  when  he  picked  her  up.  Even 
now  she  scarcely  ever  puts  any  on  except  when  she  goes 
to  town,  and  so  all  the  country,  and  Langc  himself,  calls 
her  nothing  but  Barefoot.  He  has  no  other  operative. 
Barefoot  is  his  assistant,  and  helps  him  drag  his  little  cart 
when  he  takes  his  pottery  from  fair  to  fair.  It  is  his  way 
of  disposing  of  his  products,  and  they  are  well  known  in  all 
this  part  of  the  country," 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  hut,  which  was  closed 
by  a  grated  door.  Barefoot  waited  the  arrival  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  Luc  could  examine  her  dark  face  with  its 
regular  but  sunburned  features,  her  hair  as  black  as  ink, 
her  large,  wild  eyes,  which  would  sometimes  show  won- 
derful sweetness  when  they  looked  at  Lange,  He  noticed, 
too,  her  hare  feet,  a  child's  feet,  in  color  a  light  brown, 
for  they  were'  constantly  treading  in  damp  clay.  She 
stood  there  in  her  working  clothes,  scantily  covered  with 
some  gray  stuff,  displaying  her  shapely  legs,  her  muscular 
anns,  and  her  little  muscular  throat.  Then,  when  she  felt 
sure  that  the  gentleman  who  was  walking  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  their  domain  must  be  a  friend,  she  quitted  her 
post  of  observation  and  went  back  to  the  kiln  that  she 
was  superintending,  after  having  given  notice  of  a  visit 
to  her  master,  , 

"  Ah !  Is  it  you.  Monsieur  Jordan  V  cried  Lange,  com- 
ing forward  in  his  turn.  "Just  imagine  that  after  my 
adventure  the  other  evening  Barefoot  has  taken  it  into 
her  bead  that  somebody  must  be  coming  to  arrest  me.    And 
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I  do  think  that  if  any  police  fellow  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance be  would  not  find  it  easy  to  get  out  of  her  claws. 
...  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  see  my  new  refractory 
bricks.  Look — here  they  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  they 
are  made  of." 

Luc  perfectly  recognized  the  little  man,  knotty  and 
stained,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  half-light  of  the  Rue  de 
Brias,  announcing  the  inevitable  final  destruction  of  Beau- 
clair,  burling  at  it  his  anathema,  and  condemning  it  for 
its  crimes.  Only,  as  he  looked  at  him  more  closely,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  height  of  his  forehead,  half  hidden  un- 
der his  black,  bushy  hair,  and  at  bis  keen  eyes,  shining 
with  intelligence,  that  might  easily  be  provoked  to  shoot 
out  angry  gleams.  And  yet,  under  this  rough  exterior, 
and  this  apparent  violence  of  disposition,  Luc  was  sur- 
prised that  he  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a'  thinker,  a 
dreamer,  a  rustic  poet,  who,  absorbed  in  bis  narrow  idea  of 
justice,  had  come  to  desire  to  blow  up  the  whole  old  guilty 
world. 

Jordan,  after  having  introduced  Luc  as  a  young  engi- 
neer and  one  of  his  own  friends,  asked  Lange,  with  a 
laugh,  to  show  him  what  be  called  his  museum. 

"  If  monsieur  can  take  any  interest  in  it.  .  .  .  They 
are  only  things  that  amuse  me,  things  that  I  bake  to  please 
myself ;  see,  all  this  earthenware  in  this  shed.  .  .  .  You 
can  look  at  it  while  I  explain  my  bricks  to  Monsieur  Jor- 
dan." 

Luc  grew  more  and  more  astonished.  Under  this  shed 
stood  little  figures  of  peasants  in  glazed  pottery,  vases,  pots, 
and  dishes  of  singular  forms  and  colors,  which,  while  denot- 
ing great  ignorance,  were  deliciously  original.  The  chance 
colors  produced  by  firing  were  superb ;  there  were  enamels 
that  had  wonderful  richness  of  tone.  But  what  struck 
Luc  most  in  the  collection  of  the  things  Lange  made 
for  his  usual  customers  at  fairs  and  markets — the  plates 
and  dishes,  saucepans,  pitchers,  and  pots — was  the  ele- 
gance of  their  shapes,  the  charm  of  their  pure  coloring,  all 
of  it  a  sort  of  happy  development  of  the  taste  of  the  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  potter  had  drawn  this  art  from  the 
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geaius  of  bis  ancestors ;  that  into  his  works  had  passed  the 
very  soul  of  workmen  of  past  ages;  that  their  skill  had 
found  its  way  into  his  fingers,  for,  as  if  bj  instinct,  he 
had  found  primitive  shapes,  of  admirable  beauty,  adapted 
to  daily  use.  And  each  chef-d'ceuvre  was  adapted  to  daily 
use,  and  had  a  living  grace  as  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

When  Lange  came  back  with  Jordan,  who  had  given  him 
an  order  for  several  hundred  bricks,  to  be  experimented 
with  in  a  new  electrical  furnace,  he  received  Luc's  felici- 
tations with  apparent  pleasure.  Luc  marvelled  at  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  his  works,  so  light,  so  brilliant 
with  blue  and  purple,  as  if  they  had  been  conceived  in 
sunshine. 

"  Yes,  yes.  These  things  put  corn-flowers  and  bluebells 
in  the  houses.  I  have  always  thought  that  people  ought 
to  decorate  their  roofs  and  their  fagades  with  them.  It 
would  not  cost  much,  either,  if  tradesmen  would  not  steal, 
and  you  would  see  how  nice  a  town  would  look ;  Just  like 
flowers  in  green  grass.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  our  wretched  bourgeoisie  nowadays." 

And  all  of  a  sudden  be  fell  back  into  a  fit  of  party  pas- 
sion. He  broke  forth  with  bis  ideas  of  ultra-anarchy, 
which  he  had  acquired  from  reading  certain  pamphlets 
that  bad  come  into  his  hands  he  could  not  tell  by  what 
chance.  First  of  all,  he  said,  everything  that  now  is  must 
be  destroyed;  everything  must  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  revolution.  Salvation  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  destruction  of  all  authority,  for  if  one  power  remains — 
no  matter  what — it  will  lead  to  the  reconstruction  of  ■ 
the  whole  edifice  of  tyranny  and  iniquity.  Then  the  free 
commune  might  be  established,  without  any  kind  of  gov- 
ernment— none  would  be  necessary,  thanks  to  the  good  un- 
derstanding among  groups  constantly  changing,  constant- 
ly modified  according  to  every  one's  needs  and  wishes. 
And  Luc  was  struck  by  recognizing  in  all  this  the  ideas  of 
Fourier;  for  the  final  dream  of  both  of  them  waa  the 
same.  There  was  the  same  appeal  to  the  passion  for  cre- 
.ation,  for  the  same  free  expansion  of  the  individual  in  one 
harmonious  society,  in  which  the  good  of  each  citizen  re- 
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quired  the  good  of  all ;  onlj  the  way  they  were  to  set  about 
these  things  was  different.  The  aDarehist  was  a  Tourier- 
ist,  a  man  who  upheld  association,  but  a  Fourierist  who 
had  become  exasperated,  who  had  lost  faith  in  political 
amelioration,  and  had  resolved  to  conquer  social  happiness 
by  force  and  by  extermination,  since  centuries  of  slow  evo- 
lution had  not  seemed  likely  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe 
— the  eruption  of  the  volcaiio. 

So  when  Luc  mentioned  Bonnaire,  Lange  became  fero- 
cious in  his  irony.  He  spoke  of  the  latter  with  as  much 
bitter  disdain  as  if  he  had  been  a  bourgeois.  "  Ah !  yes  I 
Bonnaire's  barracks!"  he  said;  "that  scheme  of  associa- 
tion by  which  men  would  be  numbered,  disciplined,  and 
imprisoned  like  convicts  at  the  galleys."  And,  shaking  his 
fist  towards  Beauclair,  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  which 
he  could  see  below  him,  he  once  more  uttered  his  prophet- 
ical malediction  on  the  corrupt  city  which  fire  was  to  de- 
stroy, which  should  be  utterly  razed  to  the  ground;  and 
from  its  ashes  should  come  forth  the  city  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

Astonished  at  his  violence,  Jordan  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity. 

"  But,  Laoge,  my  good  fellow,  you  yourself  are  not 
badly  off." 

"  No,  Monsieur  Jordan ;  I  am  fortunate — I  am  as  lucky 
as  a  man  can  be.  I  am  living  here  like  a  free  man ;  it  is 
almost  like  a  realization  of  the  aims  of  anarchy.  You 
have  let  me  occupy  this  little  bit  of  ground — ground  which 
is  the  birthright  of  us  all.  I  am  my  own  roaster.  I.pay  no 
rent  to  any  man.  I  work  here  as  I  please,  I  have  no 
master  to  interfere  with  me ;  no  workmen  I  can  oppress. 
I  sell  my  own  pots  and  pans  to  good  people  who  have  need 
of  them.  I  am  not  robbed  by  wholesale  dealers,  nor  do 
I  let  retail  dealers  rob  their  customers.  And  I  find  time 
to  amuse  myself,  when  I  want  amusement,  by  baking 
these  little  figures  in  my  kiln;  for  their  bright  col- 
ors please  me.  .  .  .  Ah !  no ;  we  make  no  complaints ;  we 
enjoy  life  when  the  sun  shines — rdon't  we.  Barefoot  V 

She  had  drawn  near  them,  half  clad,  that  she  might 
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better  do  her  work,  her  hands  reddened  by  having  just 
taken  a  pot  out  of  the  fire.  She  amiled  divinely  aa  she 
looked  up  at  the  man — the  god  whose  servant  she  had  made 
herself,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  body  and 
soul. 

"  But,  nevertheless,"  said  Lange,  "  there  are  too  many 
poor  creatures  who  are  suffering,  and  we  must  blow  up 
Beauclair  some  fine  morning,  so  that  it  may  be  rebuilt 
properly.  The  (inly  propaganda  must  be  one  of  action; 
bombs  will  be  the  only  things  that  will  arouse  the  people. 
,  .  .  What  would  you  say  should  I  tell  you  that  I  have  in 
this  hut  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  three  dozen  bombs 
— bombs  of  extraordinary  power?  Some  fine  day  I  shall 
set  out  with  my  cart,  which  I  draw  and  Barefoot  pushes. 
It  is  pretty  heavy  when  it  is  full  of  pottery,  and  has  to 
be  dragged  over  bad  country  roads,  from  market  to  mar- 
ket in  the  villages.  It's  all  right  when  we  can  rest  un- 
der trees  or  near  springs  and  fountains.  .  .  .  But  when 
that  day  comes  we  shall  not  go  beyond  Beauclair ;  we  shall 
go  up  and  down  its  streets,  and  we  shall  have  a  bomb 
hidden  in  every  one  of  our  cooking-pots.  We  shall  put 
one  under  the  Sub-Prefecture,  another  under  the  Mayor- 
alty-House, another  under  the  Court-House,  another  un- 
der the  church  —  in  short,  wherever  authority  can 
be  destroyed.  Our  slow  matches  will  burn  just  the  neces- 
sary time.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  Beauclair  will  be  blown 
into  the  air ;  a  horrible  volcanic  eruption  will  make  an  end 
of  it.  .  .  .  Hah  1  what  do  you  think  of  my  little  journey, 
my  cart,  my  little  distribution  of  bombs  concealed  in  pots 
— bombs  that  I  have  manufactured  to  promote  human  hap- 
piness ?" 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  ecstasy;  his  face  seemed  illu- 
minated, and  as  the  swarthy  girl  beside  him  laughed  when 
he  laughed,  he  said: 

"  Is  not  that  so,  Barefoot  ?  I  shall  pull,  and  you'll 
push ;  it  will  be  better  than  when  we  went  by  the  bank  of 
the  Mionne  all  the  way  to  the  fair  at  Magnolles." 

Jordan  did  not  answer.  He  only  made  a  gesture  to 
the  effect  that  as  a  learned  man  he  considered  that  all 
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this  waa  nonsense.  But  when  they  had  taken  leave  of 
Lange  and  were  walking  back  to  La  Crecherie,  Luc  still 
shivered  at  the  thought  of  such  a  direful  poetic  dream — 
a  dream  of  happiness  promoted  by  destruction,  such  as 
haunted  the  brains  of  a  few  uneducated  poeta  in  the  crowd 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  birthright.  And  the  two  men 
reached  home  in  silence,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

They  went  at  once  into  the  laboratory,  where  they 
found  Sffiurette,  who,  seated  quietly  at  a  little  table,  was 
copying  one  of  her  brother's  manuscripts.  She  often  put 
on  a  long  blue  apron  and  helped  him  to  m^ike  certain  deli- , 
cat«  experiments.  Now  she  raised  her  head,  smiled  at 
him  and  his  companion,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  Ah !"  said  Jordan,  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
in  an  easy-chair,  '*  I  have  no  such  happy  hours  as  I  find 
here,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  things  and  all  my  papers, 
...  As  soon  as  I  come  back  to  them,  hope  and  peace  re- 
turn," 

On  entering  the  large  room  he  had  walked  round  it  with 
a  sort  of  affectionate  interest,  as  if  he  wanted  to  resume 
possession  of  it — to  be  sure  he  was  in  it;  to  bask  in  the 
calm  and  comfort  of  his  hopes.  The  sides  of  the  large 
bay-window  were  open,  and  the  setting  sun  shone  in  as  if 
with  a  soft  caress ;  while  in  the  distance,  through  the  trees, 
could  be  seen  the  roofs  and  windows  of  Beauclair. 

"  What  useless  misery  there  is  in  these  disputes,"  said 
Jordan,  while  Luc,  who  had  not  sat  down,  was  walking 
about  the  room.  "  After  breakfast  I  was  listening  to  the 
abbe  and  the  school-master,  astonished  that  such  people 
could  waste  their  time  in  trying  to  convince  each  other, 
when  each  of  them  was  placed  at  different  ends  of  the 
questions  in  dispute,  and  neither  could  understand  the 
other.  And  did  you  notice  that  every  time  they  came  hack 
exactly  to  the  same  point  ?  .  .  .  What  a  useless  thing  it  is 
to  shut  one's  self  up  in  that  way  to  defend  what  one  con- 
siders to  be  absolute  truth,  outside  of  experience,  and  to 
fight  each  other  with  contradictory  arguments.  I  was  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  doctor,  who  took  delight  in  nulli- 
fying the  arguments  of  both,  just  by  setting  one  against 
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the  other!  It  is  just  the  same  with  Lange.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  a  good  fellow  dream  such  stuff,  and  go  astray  in  an 
error  more  obvious  and  more  dangerous  than  their 
errors,  because  he  trusts  to  chance,  and  despises  certain- 
ty. ..  .  No!  political  disturbances  are  not  in  my  line. 
The  things  that  these  people  say  seem  to  me  devoid  of  all 
reason.  The  great  questions  that  they  raise  are,  in  my 
eyes,  conundrums  fit  only  to  amuse  us  on  the  road  of  prog- 
ress, and  I  cannot  understand  why  fierce  battles  should  be 
fought  over  such  small  matters,  when  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  smallest  scientific  truths  does  more  for  human 
progress  than  can  be  accomplished  by  half  a  century  of 
social  strife," 

Luc  began  to  laugh,  and  he  said : 

"  Then  you  are  yourself  falling  into  the  idea  of  ab- 
stract truth,  Man  has  to  struggle.  Politics  are  the  neces- 
sary means  by  which  man  defends  his  rights  and  acquires 
for  himself  the  greatest  happiness  possible." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Jordan,  with  his  simple 
frankness,  "  and  possibly  my  contempt  for  politics  arises 
from  some  internal  remorse  that  I  have  taken  so  little  in- 
terest in  the  politics  of  my  country.  .  .  .  But,  really,  I 
think  that,  for  all  that,  I  am  a  good  citizen  when  I  shut 
myself  up  in  my  laboratory,  for  I  believe  that  each  of  us 
should  aid  the  nation  with  such  ability  as  he  can  put  into 
his  work.  True  revolutionists,  believe  me,  the  real  men 
of  action,  who  are  promoting  truth  and  justice  for  the 
morrow,  are  scientists.  Grovernments  fall  and  pass  away ; 
nations  grow,  shine  with  splendor,  and  decay.  But  what 
matter!  The  discoveries  of  science  will  go  on,  will  in- 
crease, will  give  mankind  more  and  more  light  and  cer- 
tainty. The  close  of  a  century  is  a  small  matter ;  the  march 
of  human  progress  will  always  he  resumed;  human  nat- 
ure will  insist  on  having  knowledge,  whatever  may  be  the 
obstacles.  It  is  foolish  to  object  that  we  can  never  know 
everything ;  we  have  got  to  know  all  we  can,  that  we  may 
attain  the  greatest  happiness.  And,  therefore,  I  say,  how 
nseless  are  all  the  political  disputes  that  excite  nations! 
While  the  salvation  of  progress  is  supposed  to  be  involved 
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in  tlie  fate  of  a  ministry,  it  is  really  the  scientist — the 
man  of  learning — who  will  be  master  of  the  future  when- 
ever he  shall  be  able  to  enlighten  men  with  a  new  spark  of 
truth.    All  injustice  will  cease  when  truth  shall  reign." 

There  was  silence.  Sceurctte  laid  down  her  pen,  and 
was  now  listening.  After  reflecting  a  few  moments,  Jor- 
dan continued : 

"  Work,  ah !  work.  I  owe  my  life  to  work.  You  see 
what  a  poor,  frail  creature  I  am,  I  remember  how  my 
mother  used  to  wrap  me  up  in  flannel  when  there  was  a 
high  wind ;  and  yet  she  set  me  to  work  as  something  that* 
might  give  me  better  health.  She  did  not  crush  life  out 
of  me  by  study,  nor  send  me  to  schools  which  are  positive 
galleys  for  intelligence  in  its  earliest  stages.  She  in- 
fused into  me  the  habit  of  regular  work,  work  that  was 
never  monotonous,  work  that  I  loved.  That  was  how  I 
learned  to  work,  just  as  I  learned  to  breathe  or  walk.  Work 
became  necessary  to  my  very  being — the  necessary,  natural 
exertion  of  my  limbs  and  all  my  organs;  even  the  means 
and  the  end  of  my  life  itself.  I  have  lived  because  I  have 
worked.  A  balance  was  struck  between  the  world  and 
me.  I  gave  back  in  work  what  life  gave  me  in  sensations ; 
and  I  think  that  is  the  secret  of  all  health — a  well-regu- 
lated reciprocity — perfect  adaptation  of  the  human  oi^an- 
ism  to  its  surroundings.  .  .  .  Frail  as  I  am,  I  may  live 
to  be  very  old.  I  became  sure  of  it  the  moment  I  felt  that 
I  was  a  little  machine  carefully  constructed  and  made  to 
work  on  system." 

Luc  had  paused  in  his  slow  walk.  Like  Soeurette, 
he  was  listening  with  the  deepest  attention. 

"  But  that  is  only  what  regards  health — hygiene  and 
sanitary  laws,  that  we  may  live  in  health,"  went  on  Jor- 
dan. "  Work  is  more — it  is  life  itself.  Life  is  the  per- 
petual work  of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces.  Never, 
since  the  first  atom  set  itself  in  motion  to  unite  with  other 
atoms,  has  the  great  work  of  creation  ceased ;  and  this  crea- 
tion which  is  going  on,  which  ever  will  go  on,  is  the  task 
of  eternity,  the  universal  work  of  the  world,  to  which  each 
of  us  must  bring  his  stone.     Is  not  the  universe  an  im- 
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mense  workshop  in  which  no  man  can  be  idle,  in  which 

the  very  least  of  us  are  doing  our  part  in  a  mighty  work, 
in  which  the  machine  goes  on  and  turns  out  what  it  ha3 
made  and  is  creating  incessantly,  whether  it  be  simple  fer- 
mentations or  things  that  are  of  the  utmost  perfection  ?  The 
fields  ripe  with  harvest  have  been  at  work ;  forests  are 
at  work  when  the  trees  put  forth  their  foliage;  rivers 
that  flow  along  the  valleys  are  at  work;  oceans,  a&  they 
roll  their  waves  from  one  continent  to  another,  work ;  and 
worlds,  borne  by  the  rhythm  of  their  gravitation  through 
infinite  space,  are  at  work.  There  is  not  one  being,  not 
one  thing  in  all  the  universe,  that  can  he  idle.  Everything 
ia  impelled  to  work,  is  put  to  work,  and  is  forced  to  do  its 
part  in  the  work  common  to  all.  Whatever  does  not  do  its 
work  at  once  disappears,  and  is  rejected  as  useless  and 
superfluous.  It  must  give  place  to  what  will  work — to 
some  worker  who  is  indispensable.  That  is  the  law  of 
life,  which  is,  in  short,  the  law  of  all  things.  Work  is  a 
force  in  perpetual  activity,  a  god  in  all  religions,  working 
out  the  final-  happiness  of  which  we  feel  the  imperious 
necessity." 

For  a  few  moments  Jordan  seemed  again  absorbed  in 
dreams.    Then  he  went  on : 

"  And  how  admirably  can  work  regulate  things ;  what 
order  it  creates  wherever  it  reigns !  It  is  peace  and  joy, 
as  well  as  health.  I  am  amazed  when  I  see  it  despised, 
belittled,  looked  upon  as  a  shame  or  as  a  punishment.  If 
it  has  saved  me  from  certain  death,  it  has  given  me  also 
all  the  good  that  there  is  in  me ;  it  has  recreated  my  intel- 
ligence; it  has  given  me  nobleness.  And  what  an  admi- 
rable organizer  it  is ! — how  it  regulates  the  workings  of 
our  minds,  the  play  of  our  muscles,  the  special  function 
of  each  group  in  a  multitude  of  laborers  1  It  is  a  politi- 
cal constitution,  a  police  to  look  after  himianity,  a  reason 
for  maintaining  social  order.  We  are  bom  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world.  Every  one  of  us  must  help  it  on ;  we 
cannot  explain  the  necessity  for  our  lives  except  by  per- 
ceiving that  nature  wanted  one  more  laborer  to  carry  on 
its  work.     Any  other  explanation  is  false  and  self-glori- 
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ous.  Our  individual  lives  seem  like  a  sacrifice  to  the 
universal  life  of  future  worlds.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  happiness,  unless  we  place  it  in  the  united  happiness 
of  perpetual  united  labor.  And  that  is  why  I  wish  that 
some  one  would  preach  to  the  world  the  religion  of  labor, 
and  sing  hosannas  to  labor,  as  to  a  savior,  the  only  true 
source  of  health,  peace,  and  happiness." 

He  ceased,  and  Soeurette  gave  a  little  cry  of  tender  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Ah !  brother,  how  true  that  is,  how  right  you  are^ 
and  it  is  all  so  beautiful  I" 

But  Luc,  who  seemed  still  more  impressed,  remained 
standing,  motionless,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  light.  Little 
by  little,  he  seemed  like  an  apostle  under  the  influence  of 
a  ray  of  inspiration.     Then  suddenly  he  spoke: 

"  Listen  to  me,  Jordan :  Ton  must  not  sell  your  works 
to  Delaveau.  You  must  keep  them — keep  them  all— the 
blast-furnace  and  the  mine.  This  is  my  answer.  I  give 
it  to  you  now.  I  need  think  of  it  no  longer.  My  resolu- 
tion is  made," 

Surprised  by  these  words,  so  abrupt  and  unexpected — 
for  their  connection  with  the  words  he  had  just  uttered 
Jordan  did  not  at  first  see — the  master  of  La  Crecherie 
winked  his  eyes. 

"  How  is  this  ?  My  dear  Luc,  why  do  you  tell  me  this  ? 
.  .  .  Explain  yourself." 

But  the  young  man  for  a  moment  still  kept  silence.  He 
was  overcome  by  emotion.  This  psean  sung  to  labor,  this 
glorification  of  work  as  an  organizer  and  a  pacificator,  had 
given  him  a  sudden  shock,  as  if  a  spirit  had  inspired  him, 
opening  before  him  a  vast  horizon  where  up  to  that  moment 
there  had  seemed  only  fog.  Now  he  understood,  now  he 
was  animated,  now  he  felt  absolute  certainty  as  to  his  life- 
work.  It  was  faith  that  seemed  to  shine  forth  in  living 
words  that  came  from  his  mouth  with  extraordinary  flu- 
ency and  persuasion. 

"  You  must  not  sell  to  Delaveau.  ...  I  went  to  look 
at  the  old  mine  this  morning.  Even  what  can  be  got  out 
of  (iie  present  lodes  will  yield  a  handsome  profit  if  aub- 
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jected  to  the  chemical  processes  recently  discovered;  and 
Morfain  has  convinced  me  that  we  may  soon  find  some  ex- 
cellent lodes  on  the  other  aide  of  the  gorge.  .  .  .  There 
will  probably  be  untold  wealth  there.  The  blast-fumace 
will  do  the  smelting  without  great  expense,  and  if  it  were 
made  to  include  a  forge,  furnaces  for  puddling,  furnaces 
for  crucibles,  drawing-rollers,  and  steam-hammers,  the 
manufacture  of  rails  and  frame-work  could  be  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
largest  steel-works  in  the  East  and  North." 

Jordan's  surprise  increased,  and  he  seemed  almost 
alarmed.    A  sudden  protest  escaped  him : 

"  But  I  den't  want  to  be  richer.  I  have  too  much  money 
already,  and  I  was  thinking  of  selling  the  works  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  sources  of  gain." 

Luc  interrupted  him  with  an  eager  gesture, 

"  Let  me  finish,  my  dear  friend.  ...  It  is  not  that  I 
wish  to  make  you  richer.  It  is  the  poor  who  have  their 
wrongs,  the  laborers  whom  we  have  been  talking  about, 
the  victims  of  overwork — work  that  has  debased  them, 
that  has  treated  them  like  convicts  at  the  galleys,  that  I 
wish  to  save.  Tou  said  just  now,  proudly,  that  labor 
ought  to  be  a  social  factor,  and,  as  you  said  it,  a  way  to 
save  these  people  seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  me.  The  just 
and  happy  society  of  the  future  can  be  carried  out  solely 
by  the  reorganization  of  labor,  which  is  the  only  way  to  ad- 
mit every  one  to  a  fair  share  of  wealth.  I  have  just  had  a 
dazzling  vision  of  how  it  may  all  be  realized.  The  only  so- 
lution of  our  miseries  and  sufferings  is  this:  It  is  no  use  to 
try  to  rebuild  the  old  edifice,  which  is  cracked  and  crum- 
bling, except  on  the  foundation  of  work — work  by  all 
and  for  all,  work  accepted  as  the  lever  of  the  universe, 
work  which  regulates  the  worlds.  .  .  .  Well,  it  is  just 
that  that  I  want  to  attempt  here.  I  shall,  at  least,  be  able 
to  make  my  experiment  an  example ;  it  will  be  a  reorgan- 
ization of  labor  on  a  small  scale,  a  fraternal  factory,  a 
rough  draught,  as  it  were,  of  what  society  may  become  in 
the  future.  It  will  show  how  difEerent  it  can  he  from  that 
other  establishment  at  the  Pit,  which  thrives  upon  the 
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toil  of  its  wage-earners ;  that  prison,  those  galleys  where 
the  workman  is  a  slave,  tortured  and  dishonored." 

And  he  went  on  speaking  with  eager  words.  He  sketch- 
ed out  his  late  dream,  all  that  had  heen  working  within  him 
since  he  read  Fourier — a  project  of  association  between 
wealth,  work,  and  talent.  Jordan  would  furnish  the  nec- 
essary capital;  Bonnaire  and  his  comrades  would  hring 
the  strength  of  their  arms;  and  he  himself  would  con- 
tribute the  brain  which  would  plan  and  direct  everything. 
He  was  walking  about  the  room  again;  he  pointed  with 
his  outstretched  hand  to  the  roofs  of  Beauclair;  it  was 
Beauclair  that  he  hoped  to  save — Beauclair  that  he  would 
deliver  from  the  criminal  and  shameful  things  that  he 
had  seen  there  in  the  last  three  days.  As  he  unfolded  his 
plan  for  its  rehabilitation,  he  was  astonished  at  himself; 
he  was  filled  with  wonder.  He  was  putting  into  words 
the  mission  that  had  been  conceived  within  him,  he  hard- 
ly knew  how,  while  he  had  been  looking  about  him  to 
find  it,  with  a  heart  filled  with  pity.  Now  his  way  was 
suddenly  made  clear;  his  mission  was  found. 

It  furnished  him  a  solution  of  the  painful  questions 
that  had  troubled  his  thoughts  in  the  long  hours  of  his 
wakeful  night — questions  to  which  he  had  found  no  an- 
swer; and,  above  all,  it  provided  a  response  to  those  ap- 
peals for  help  which  had  come  to  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. He  now  heard  them  distinctly ;  he  would  hasten  to 
help  those  who  thus  called  on  him ;  he  would  save  them 
by  labor  regenerated — work  which  need  not  divide  men 
into  classes,  hating  and  devouring  one  another,  but  which 
would  imite  them  into  one  brotherhood — one  family,  where 
the  labor  of  all  should  be  utilized  in  one  common  effort  for 
the  general  good. 

"  But,"  objected  Jordan,  "  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
Fourier  does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  relations 
between  master  and  laborer.  Even  among  those  who  fa- 
vor a  division  of  profits,  the  system  of  wage-payer  and 
wage-earner  only  changes  its  name.  Tou  will  have  to  go 
so  far  as  the  wild  dream  of  anarchy  if  you  want  to  de- 
stroy it," 
"3 
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Luc  could  not  but  agree;  and  this  led  him  to  self-ex- 
amination. The  theories  of  Bonnaire,  the  collectivist, 
the  man  who  believed  in  association,  and  the  dreams  of 
Lange,  the  anarchist,  still  sounded  in  his  ears.  The  dis- 
putation between  the  Abbe  Merle,  Hermeline  the  school- 
master, and  Dr.  Novarre  was  never-ending,  reconunencing 
it  was  likely  to  go  on  forever.  It  was  one  everlasting  chaos 
of  contradictory  opinions.  Then  there  passed  in  review 
before  him  all  the  objections  that  had  been  offered  to  the 
first  writers  on  the  subject  by  Saint^Simon,  Auguste 
Comte,  and  Prudhomme.  Why  should  he  pin  his  faith 
on  Fourier's  formula  when  there  were  so  many  others? 
He  knew  of  some  experiments  in  Fourierism  that  had 
turned  out  well,  but  he  also  knew  how  long  it  took  to 
work  out  an  experiment,  and  the  difBeulty  of  obtaining  de- 
cisive results  from  it.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  because 
his  nature  revolted  against  revolutionary  violence,  for  he 
believed  in  scientific  evolution,  going  on  without  a  break, 
with  all  eternity  to  work  in.  The  sudden  total  overthrow 
of  the  present  system,  he  felt,  could  not  take  place  with- 
out involving  terrible  catastrophes,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  to  produce  more  poverty  and  suffering  than  ex- 
isted before.  Therefore,  was  it  not  best  to  accept  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  of  carrying  on  a  practical  experi- 
ment— of  making  an  attempt  in  which  all  his  own  better 
feelings  could  take  part,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  faith  in 
the  latent  goodness  to  be  found  in  all  men,  in  love  and 
the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  tenderness  he  felt  for  all  man- 
kind ?  He  was  carried  away,  it  seemed  to  him,  by  a  heroic 
inspiration,  and  he  was  filled  with  faith  in  hia  experiment ; 
he  foresaw  that  success  would  be  certain.  And,  besides, 
even  if  Fourier's  doctrine  did  not  lead  to  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  system  of  wage-payer  and  wage-earner, 
it  might  put  things  on  the  road  to  it.  It  would  lead  in  the 
end  to  conquest,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  to  the 
inutility  of  money,  that  source  of  all  men's  woes.  The 
great  quarrel  among  the  groups  of  socialists  was  about 
means  only ;  for  all  agreed  as  to  the  end  in  view,  and  all 
would  one  day  become  reconciled  in  the  happy  city,  after 
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it  should  have  been  constructed.  He  wanted  to  lay  the 
foundatiou  -  stones  of  this  glorious  city,  and  to  begin 
by  associating  together  all  men  disposed  to  help  him,  and 
by  drawing  all  scattered  forces  round  him,  since  he  felt 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  better  to  begin  with,  consider- 
ing the  present  frightful  state  of  things. 

But  Jordan  was  still  sceptical. 

"  Fourier,"  said  he,  "  no  doubt  had  gleams  of  genius. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  But  he  has  been  dead  for  sixty  years, 
and  even  if  be  still  retains  some  devoted  disciples,  I  do 
not  see  that  his  religion  shows  any  probability  of  conquer- 
ing the  world." 

"  It  took  Christianity  four  centuries  to  conquer  part 
of  it,"  replied  Luc,  quickly ;  "  and  I  do  not  adopt  all  the 
ideas  of  Fourier.  To  me  he  was  only  a  wise  man,  who  in 
one  day  of  genial  lucidity  had  a  vision  of  the  truth.  He 
was  not  the  only  one,  for  others  had  anticipated  his  for- 
mula, and  others  will  carry  it  out. . . .  Just  see.  You  cannot 
deny  that  the  evolution  going  on  to-day  had  its  origin 
far  off  in  the  past.  Our  whole  century  has  been  pregnant 
with  the  idea  of  creating  a  new  social  system,  which  will 
be  born  before  long.  Laborers  during  the  past  hundred 
years  have  been  gradually  obtaining  more  recognition  in 
our  social  system,  and  before  long  will  be  masters  of  their 
own  destinies,  through  that  law  of  science  which  assures 
the  existence  of  the  strongest,  th^  best,  and  the  most  worthy. 
.  .  .  We  are  to  help  this  on ;  we  are  to  take  part  in  the 
final  struggle  between  the  privileged  classes,  who  have 
stolen  wealth,  and  the  great  crowd  of  laborers,  who  wish 
to  have  their  share  in  the  good  things  of  which  they  have 
been  despoiled  for  centuries.  We  learn  all  this  from  his- 
tory, which  tells  us  how  gome  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  how  the 
poor  creatures  thus  disinherited  have  never  ceased  to 
struggle  to  regain  as  much  as  they  could.  .  .  .  The  bit- 
ter fight  has  gone  on  for  fifty  years,  and  that  is  why,  you 
see,  the  privileged  classes,  mad  with  fear,  are  surrender 
ing,  of  their  own  free-will,  certain  of  their  privileges.  The 
time  draws  near;  we  feel  it  by  the  concessions  that  prop- 
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erty-ownere  and  men  of  wealth  are  making  to  tlie  people. 
In  politics  much  has  been  granted  them,  and  in  matters 
of  social  economy  more  will  have  to  be  given.  New  laws 
in  favor  of  working-men,  humanitarian  reforma,  the 
triumph  of  labor  syndicates  and  unions,  presage  what  will 
take  place  in  a  future  era.  The  battle  between  labor  and 
capital  is  now  at  a  crisis,  and  we  may  predict  that  defeat 
will  be  with  the  latter.  A  time  will  come  when  the  sys- 
tem which  divides  wage  -  payers  and  wage  -  earners  will 
come  to  an  end.  And  that  is  why  I  fee!  siire  of  victory  it 
we  assist  the  system  which  is  to  replace  that  of  the  wage- 
payer  and  the  wage-earner,  that  reorganization  of  labor 
which  will  give  us  a  more  just  social  system  and  a  higher 
civilization." 

He  seemed  to  gleam  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  He 
went  on.  He  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  past — the 
robbery,  from  the  earliest  ages,  of  the  weak  by  the  strong ; 
crowds  of  poor  wretches  reduced  to  slavery ;  he  spoke  of 
men  who  had  committed  crimes  that  they  might  not  make 
restitution  to  the  needy  who  were  dying  of  hunger  and  vio- 
lence. And  all  the  world's  wealth  heaped  by  time,  he 
showed,  was  in  the  hands  of  but  a  few  persons — property- 
owners — who  had  lands,  houses,  factories,  and  mines  in 
which  lay  unworked  coal  and  metal,  men  who  put  capital 
into  transportation,  rolling-stock,  canals,  railroads — nay, 
even  into  government  bonds,  men  who  owned  the  gold  and 
silver,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  which  were  paid  out  by 
the  banks ;  in  short,  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  every- 
thing that  contributes  to  the  good  fortune  of  men.  And 
was  it  not  an  abomination  that  all  this  wealth  should  lead 
only  to  the  frightful  indigence  of  the  greater  number  of 
people  t  Did  this  not  cry  for  justice  ?  Was  there  not  an 
inevitable  necessity  for  a  new  division?  Such  injustice 
on  the  one  hand,  such  idleness  on  the  other,  caused  by  a 
plethora  of  riches,  while  hopeless  toil,  necessitated  by  pov- 
erty, had  turned  men  into  wolves.  Instead  of  uniting  to 
conquer  and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  men  devoured 
one  another;  the  barbarous  social  system  made  them  hate 
their  fellow-men,  made  them  err,  go  mad,  abandon  their 
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children  and  their  aged  parents,  crush  women  into  beasts 
of  burden  or  into  instruments  of  lust.  The  laborers  them- 
selves, corrupted  by  bad  example,  resigned  themselves  to 
slavery,  and  succumbed  to  the  baseness  that  was  imiversal. 
And  what  bad  use  was  made  of  wealth — enormous  sums 
spent  for  war,  large  amounts  given  to  useless  office-holders, 
to  judges,  and  to  gendarmes ! — besides  all  the  money  that 
lay  useless  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  those  parasitical 
middle-men,  who  make  their  money  out  of  consumers! 
Such  was  the  daily  leakage  of  wealth  caused  by  an 
illogical  social  system.  There  was  crime,  besides,  and  also 
hunger,  imposed  by  owners  on  their  workpeople  to  increase 
their  own  profits.  They  would  reduce  the  output  of  a  fac- 
tory ;  they  would  impose  days  of  idleness  on  miners ;  and 
they  would  use  poverty  as  an  instrument  of  warfare  that 
they  might  keep  up  prices ;  and  then  they  would  be  aston- 
ished if  the  machine  broke  down  under  such  a  mass  of 
suffering,  injustice,  and  shame  I 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Luc,  "  it  must  come  to  an  end ;  else 
humanity  will  be  destroyed  in  some  last  outbreak  of  insan- 
ity. A  new  agreement  must  be  made  between  capital  and 
labor.  Every  man  born  into  this  world  has  the  right  to  live ; 
and  the  soil  is  the  common  property  of  all.  The  tools  for 
toil  must  be  given  to  every  man ;  and  every  one  must  do  his 
own  personal  share  in  the  work  of  all.  ...  If  history, 
with  its  past  crimes  and  hatreds,  has  thus  far  been  mere- 
ly the  abominable  record  of  former  robbery  and  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  few  robbers  who  have  stimulated  men  to  cut 
each  other's  throats,  and  to  set  up  law-courts,  and  build 
prisons  to  defend  their  ill-gotten  gains,  it  is  high  time  to 
begin  a  new  era,  and  on  the  opening  of  a  new  century  to 
commence  with  a  single  act  of  justice  giving  back  to  men 
the  riches  of  the  earth,  letting  labor  become  the  universal 
law  of  human  society,  even  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  peace  may  be  made  among  us  and  blessed  fra- 
ternity commence  its  reign.  ...  It  will  come  to  pass; 
I  will  work  for  it ;  I  shall  succeed." 

He  was  so  passionately  in  earnest,  so  grand,  so  sure  of 
conquest  as  he  stood  there  like  a  prophet  in  his  entbu- 
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Biasm,  that  Jordan,  astonished,  turned  to  SffiUrette,  and 
said: 

"  Look  at  him — is  he  not  handsome  V 

But  Sceurette,  excited  and  pale,  had  not  taken  her  eyes 
off  him,  as  if  her  whole  being  was  possessed  by  a  religious 
fervor. 

"  Oh  I  he  is  handsome,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and 
he  ia  good." 

"  Only,  my  friend,"  said  Jordan,  with  a  smile,  "  hand- 
some and  good  though  you  may  be,  you  are  an  anarchist, 
though  you  think  yourself  an  evolutionist,  and  you  are 
right  in  saying  that  while  all  reformers  begin  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Fourier,  they  will  end  by  a  free  commune,  and  by 
mankind  in  perfect  liberty." 

Luc  began  to  laugh. 

"  At  any  rate,  let  us  begin ;  we  shall  see  in  time  where 
we  shall  end." 

Jordan  had  gone  back  into  a  reverie,  and  did  not  seem 
to  hear  him.  He,  the  man  of  science,  shut  up  in  his 
laboratory,  bad  been  deeply  moved,  and  though  he  still 
doubted  if  it  were  possible  to  hasten  the  march  of  humani- 
ty, he  was  not  disposed  to  obstruct  the  attempt. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  individual  effort  ia 
often  very  powerful.  To  set  facts  in  motion,  it  needs  a 
man  who  can  will  and  who  will  act;  a  rebel  of  genius  and 
of  free  thought  who  is  the  bearer  of  a  new  truth  to  men. 
...  In  a  shipwreck,  when  the  only  chance  of  safety  lies 
in  cutting  a  cable  or  chopping  away  a  mast,  a  man  and 
an  axe  are  all  that  are  needed.  The  will  is  everything; 
the  man  who  saves  is  he  who  wields  the  axe,  .  .  ,  Noth- 
ing can  resist  him;  he  can  remove  mountains;  the  seas 
draw  back  before  a  man  who  of  his  own  initiative  knows 
how  to  act." 

That  was  it.  In  these  few  words  Luc  found  what  gave 
new  fuel  to  the  power  of  will  and  of  conviction  that 
burned  within  him.  He  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  his  own 
genius ;  but  it  was  in  him,  like  strength  that  had  been  long 
accumulating,  a  revolt  against  unrighteousness ;  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  all.    He  was  a  mftn  who  ex- 
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ercised  his  private  judgment;  he  would  accept  Dothiug  but 
what  could  he  demonstrated  scientifically.  He  stood 
alone;  he  wished  to  act  alone;  he  put  all  his  faith  into  ac- 
tion. He  was  a  man  who  could  dare — that  was  enough — 
his  mission  would  he  accomplished. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  Jordan 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  friendly  cordiality : 

"  Aa  I  have  told  you,  in  hours  of  depression  I  have 
thought  of  letting  Delaveau  have  all  my  works  —  the 
hlast  -  furnace  and  the  mine  and  all  the  land  —  that  I 
might  get  rid  of  them  and  give  myself  up  in  peace  to 
my  studies  and  experiments.  Take  them;  I  prefer  to 
give  them  to  you,  who  will  make  good  use  of  them.  All 
5iat  I  aek  of  you  is  to  make  me  completely  free ;  to  leave 
me  in  my  own  comer  to  lahor  imdisturbed,  to  complete 
my  life-work,  and  never  again  to  talk  to  me  ahout  these 
things." 

Luc  looked  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes,  in  which  shone 
gratitude  and  deep  affection.  Then,  with  hesitation,  he 
made  answer: 

"  That  is  not  all,  my  friend.  I  want  your  large  heart 
to  do  something  more.  I  dare  not  undertake  anything 
without  money.  I  shall  want  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  set  up  such  a  factory  and  such  workshops  as  those  of 
which  I  have  dreamed ;  then  I  can  reorganize  labor,  and 
make  it  the  foundation  of  that  future  city.  ...  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  can  make  of  it  a  good  business  enterprise, 
since  your  capital  will  go  into  the  association,  and  it  is 
sure  to  bring  you  a  large  share  of  the  profits." 

And  thoiigh  Jordan  wanted  to  interrupt  him,  he  con- 
tinued: 

"  Tes ;  I  know  you  do  not  care  to  become  more  wealthy. 
But  yet  you  must  live ;  and  if  you  give  me  your  money  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  you  will  have  means  to  lead  a  com- 
fortable existence,  so  that  nothing  may  interrupt  you  in 
your  peaceful  work  as  a  great  scientific  laborer." 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  grave,  but  not  without  emo- 
tion, in  the  great  laboratory  where  so  much  labor  lay  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  when  it  might  bring  forth  an  abun- 
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dant  harvest.  The  decision  to  be  taken  was  so  impor- 
tant that  it  seemed  to.  send  through  all  of  them  a  kind 
of  religious  thrill  as  they  waited  for  the  decision. 

"  You  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  seH-sacrifice  and  of  good- 
ness," said  Luc.  "  Did  you  not  tell  me  yesterday  that 
the  discoveries  you  are  making,  the  electric  furnaces  which 
must  reduce  the  necessity  for  human  strength,  must  en- 
rich men  with  new  fortunes,  you  would  not  work  yourself, 
you  would  give  them  away.  ...  It  is  not  a  gift  I  ask 
from  you;  it  is  fraternal  aid — help  which  will  enable  me 
to  overthrow  injustice  and  make  others  happy." 

Then  Jordan  quietly  consented, 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready.  You  shall  have 
the  money  to  realize  your  dream ;  but  as  it  is  not  right  to 
deceive  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  your  dream  is,  in  my  eyes, 
only  a  generous  Utopian  scheme,  for  you  have  not  fully 
convinced  me.  Excuse  my  doubts.  I  am  a  scientist.  .  .  . 
But  no  matter.  You  are  a  good,  brave  man.  Try  what 
you  can  do.    I  am  with  you." 

Luc  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  an  outburst  from  his  whole 
being.    He  seemed  to  be  walking  on  air. 

"  Oh !  thank  you.  Now  I  know  that  the  work  will  be 
accomplished,  and  we  shall  all  have  a  holy  joy  in  it." 

Soeurette  had  not  moved ;  she  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
conversation.  But  the  kindness  of  her  heart  shone  in  her 
face,  great  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  rose,  as  if  irresisti- 
bly impelled,  went  up  to  Luc,  and,  without  speaking, 
being  almost  beside  herself,  she  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head, while  her  tears  wetted  his  cheeks.  Then,  in  her 
great  emotion,  she  threw  herself  into  her  brother's  arms, 
and  sobbed  there  for  some  time. 

Rather  surprised  at  her  kissing  the  yoimg  man,  Jordan 
felt  anxious. 

"  Why,  how  is  this,  little  sister  ?  You  do  not  disap- 
prove, I  hope  ?  I  know  I  ought  to  have  consulted  you, 
■  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  too  late.     Are  you  with  us  f 

"  Oh  yes ! — oh  yes  1"  she  stammered,  smiling,  and  beam- 
ing through  her  tears.  "  You  are  like  two  brothers,  and 
as  such  I  will  serve  you.    Make  any  use  of  me  you  can." 
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That  night  about  eleven  o'clock  Luc  leaned  out  of  the 
window  of  bis  abode  (a  detached  cottage  in  the  court- 
yard, called  a  pavilion),  as  he  had  done  the  night  before, 
to  breathe  the  fresh,  calm  night  air. 

Opposite  to  him  were  some  rocky,  uncultivated  fields; 
Beauclair  lay  asleep ;  one  by  one  its  lamps  were  being  ex- 
tinguished, while  to  his  left  the  Pit  still  rang  with  the 
blowa  of  its  great  hammers.  Never  had  the  breath  of  that 
unhappy  giant  seemed  to  him  to  come  with  more  oppres- 
flion.  And,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  so  elight  that  he  fan- 
cied it  waa  the  flutter  of  a  night  bird.  But  his  heart  be- 
gan to  heat  when  the  noise  came  again,  for  he  recognized 
by  the  little  rustle  of  a  gown  that  some  one  was  approach- 
ing. He  recognized  the  same  vague  form  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  previous  evening,  so  slight  and  so  delicate  that  it 
aeemed  to  float  over  the  grass.  And  then,  with  a  spring 
as  light  as  that  of  a  wild  goat,  a  woman  crossed  the  road 
and  threw  him  a  little  bunch  of  mountain  pinks,  fresh  gath- 
ered among  the  rocks,  and  with  so  strong  a  perfume  that 
his  room  was  scented  by  it. 

"  Oh  I  Josine !  Josine !"  he  murmured,  his  heart  filled 
with  infinite  tenderness. 

She  stood  still,  obedient  to  his  voice,  as  in  all  things 
she  would  always  be,  with  the  same  passionate  gesture  of 
gratitude,  as  when  she  had  once  before  given  him  flowers 
as  simple  and  uncultivated  as  she  herself.  He  waa  re- 
freshed by  them;  he  enjoyed  the  little  incident  after  all 
the  physical  and  mental  fatigue  of  that  momentous  day. 
Was  not  her  presence  the  reward  of  his  first  effort — of 
his  first  resolute  action  in  Beauclair?  The  bunch  of 
flowers  she  had  given  him  was  an  encouragement  to  what 
he  had  decided  to  do  the  next  inoming.  It  was  through 
her  that  he  loved  all  people  who  were  suffering,  she  whom 
he  wished  to  save  from  the  monster's  grasp.  He  had 
found  her  the  most  wretched,  the  most  ill-used  of  human 
creatures,  as  near  dropping,  metaphorically,  into  the  gut- 
ter as  she  had  been  to  falling  into  the  stream  upon  whose 
banks  she  sat.    With  that  poor  hand  which  toil  had  muti- 
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lated,  she  seemed  the  iBcamation  of  a  whole  race  of  vic- 
tims, some  giving  their  very  being  np  to  ■work,  and  some 
to  what  the  vile  call  pleasure.  As  he  had  rescued  her,  so 
would  he  rescue  others.  She  was  also  to  him  love's  repre- 
sentative, the  love  so  necessary  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  his  city  of  the  future. 

Softly  he  called  her ; 

"  Josine  I  Josine !    Is  it  you,  Josine  ?" 

But  without  a  word  she  fled  away  and  was  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  uncultivated  moorland. 

"  Josine !  Josine !  I  know  it  is  you.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

Then,  trembling  but  happy,  she  came  back  with  her 
light  step,  and  stopped  upon  the  road  below  tis  window. 

Then  she  breathed  softly: 

"  Yes — it  is  I,  Monsieur  Luc." 

He  was  in  no  hurry.  He  tried  to  see  her  better — bo 
small,  so  vague,  she  seemed  a  vision  that  would  float  away 
into  ^e  darkness. 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  service  ?  .  .  .  Tell  Bonnaire  to 
come  and  talk  with  me  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  some 
good  news  for  him.    I  have  found  work  for  him." 

She  tried  to  give  a  little  soft  laugh  of  delight.  It  seem- 
ed like  the  chirp  of  a  little  bird. 

"  Ah !  you  are  good — ^you  are  so  good !" 

"  And,"  he  went  on,  in  a  low  voice,  for  he  was  much 
moved,  "  I  shall  have  work  to  give  to  any  workman  who 
may  wish  to  work.  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  try  to  see  if  I  can 
find  justice  and  happiness  for  you  all." 

She  understood  him.  Her  laugh  was  softer  and  more 
full  of  a  sense  of  gratitude. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Monsieur  Luc." 

The  vision  slipped  away,  but  he  could  see  her  light  form 
disappear  among  the  bushes.  It  was  accompanied  by  an- 
other shadowy  form.  Nanet,  whom  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, was  trotting  by  the  side  of  his  big  sister. 

"  Josine  I  Josine !  .  .  .  Au  revoir,  Josine  t" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Monsieur  Luc !" 

He  could  no  longer  distinguish  her ;  she  had  disappear- 
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ed ;  but  he  seemed  still  to  hear  her  thanks  of  joj  and  grat- 
itude; that  little  birdlike  chirp  "which  the  wind  brought 
to  him.  It  had  an  infinite  charm  for  him ;  all  hie  heart 
waa  filled  with  it;  it  was  enchantment. 

Luc  stood  long  at  the  window,  wrapped  in  boundless  hope 
for  the  future.  The  Pit  was  panting  with  its  accursed 
labor,  and  Querdache,  with  its  park,  made  a  black  dot  in 
the  middle  of  the  bare  plain  of  Eoumagne.  He  looked 
down  at  old  Beauclair,  at  its  working-men's  suburb,  with 
its  tottering  houses  half  rotted  away ;  the  place  lay  asleep, 
worn  out  by  poverty  and  suffering.  And  that  was  the  sink 
of  filth  and  vice  that  he  wanted  to  purify,  the  stronghold 
of  the  system  that  he  wanted  to  destroy  with  all  its  in- 
iquities and  cruelties,  that  he  might  purge  hnmanity  from 
its  poison.  He  would  build  another  suburb  in  the  same 
place.  He  thought  of  his  city  of  the  future — the  city  of 
truth,  justice,  and  happin^s,  the  walls  of  whose  white 
houses  he  saw  in  fancy  rising  in  the  midst  of  verdure,  a 
place  free  and  fraternal,  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  hap- 
piness. 

Suddenly  die  8}cy  was  lighted  up,  a  red  fiame  shone  over 
the  roofs  of  Beauclair,  over  the  Monts  Blenses,  over  the 
neighboring  country.  It  was  a  flame  from  the  blast 
furnace  of  La  CrScherie,  and  Luc  had  at  first  mistaken 
it  for  the  sunrise.  It  was  not  dawn ;  it  was  like  a  shower 
of  shooting-stars.  Old  Vulcan,  tortured  and  chained  to 
hifl  anvil,  was  sending  forth  his  last  flames.  Work  should 
thenceforth  bring  health  and  joy  to  the  workers — for  the 
glad  morrow  waa  already  at  hand. 
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THBEE  years  passed,  and  Luc  had  established  his  new 
works,  which  had  given  rise  to  an  industrial  town. 
The  territory  occupied  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  below  the  acclivity  of  the  Monts  Bleuaes,  a  vast  and 
slightly  sloping  moorland  that  extended  from  the  park 
of  La  Crecherie  to  the  accumulation  of  buildings  of  the 
Pit.  As  the  beginning  had  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  only 
a  small  part  of  this  moorland  had  been  utilized,  the  rest 
having  been  reserved  for  hoped-for  improvements  in  the 
future. 

The  works  stood  against  a  rocky  promontory,  directly 
under  the  blast-fumace,  which  eommimicated  with  the 
workshops  by  two  elevators.  Moreover,  in  anticipation 
of  the  revolution  which  Jordan's  electric  furnaces  were 
expected  to  introduce,  Luc  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  the  blast-fumace,  and  had  left  it  in  the  bands  of  Mor- 
fain,  to  be  managed  as  before.  But  in  establishing  his 
works  he  had  made  use  of  all  possible  modern  improve- 
ments, both  in  building  and  machinery,  that  were  likely 
to  promote  good  returns  for  labor,  and  to  diminish  his 
laborers'  toil.  Besides  this,  he  had  been  desirous  that  the 
houses  of  his  industrial  town,  each  of  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  garden,  should  be  comfortable  places  of  abode, 
in  which  family  life  might  flourish.  About  fifty  of  these 
houses  already  occupied  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Crecherie,  and  formed  a  little  hamlet  in  the  direction  of 
Beauclair ;  for  each  house  that  was  built  was  like  a  step 
made  towards  the  construction  of  the  city  of  the  future, 
towards  conquest  of  that  doomed  and  guilty  town.  Fui^ 
thennore,  in  the  middle  of  the  territory  he  had  planned, 
Luc  had  erected  the  Communal  House,  a  large  building 
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which  contained  echool-rooms,  a  library,  and  a  hall  where 
men  could  meet  one  another  socially,  hold  entertainments, 
and  find  places  where  they  could  play  games  and  take 
hatha.  This  was  the  only  thing  he  had  horrowed  from 
the  phalanstery  of  Fourier ;  allowing  every  man  to  huild 
as  he  chose,  without  forcing  him  to  keep  to  any  regu- 
lar street-line,  for  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  associa- 
tion only  as  regarded  certain  puhlic  services.  Finally, 
in  the  rear  men  organized  co-operative  stores,  which  grew 
larger  day  by  day,  a  bakery,  a  butcher's  shop,  and  a 
grocery,  besides  shops  for  the  sale  of  clothing,  tools,  and 
other  indispensable  small  articles  for  daily  use— a  com- 
plete co-operative  association,  in  short,  under  the  control 
of  the  works,  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  La  Creeherie, 
or  the  reverse.  Of  course  all  was  as  yet  only  in  embryo, 
but  it  had  life,  and  it  was  possible  to  foresee  what  it 
might  one  day  become.  Luc  would  not  have  been  able 
to  proceed  so  fast  had  not  his  workmen  become  interested 
in  his  building  plans.  He  was  especially  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  impound  the  water  of  springs,  scattered 
among  the  rocks  above,  so  as  to  provide  water  for  the 
rising  town  —  water  clear,  pure,  and  abundant,  which 
cleansed  the  works  and  the  club-house,  irrigated  the  gar- 
dens, with  their  thick  verdure,  and  was  brought  into  all 
the  bouses,  to  be  a  source  of  health  and  joy. 

One  morning  Fauehard,  the  man  who  drew  crucibles 
out  of  the  furnace  in  the  Pit,  came  strolling  up  to  La 
Creeherie  to  see  some  of  his  former  comrades.  Always 
doleful,  and  incapable  of  deciding  on  any  plan  to  better 
himself,  he  had  stayed  behind,  while  Bonnaire  carried  off 
to  the  new  works  his  brother-in-law,  Hagu,  who  persuaded 
Bourron  to  go  with  him.  All  three  were  now  laboring  in 
Luc's  works,  and  Fauehard  had  come  up  to  see  and  ques- 
tion them,  still  incapable  of  making  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  to  join  them,  stupefied  as  he  was  by  fifteen  years 
of  monotonous  labor,  always  doing  the  same  thing,  mak- 
ing the  same  effort,  in  the  same  burning  heat,  day  aftor 
day.  His  deformity  and  his  apathy  had  become  such  that 
although  he  had  for  months  intended  to  make  this  visit, 
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he  had  never  been  able  to  exert  the  necessary  will-power; 
and  as  soon  aa  he  entered  La  Crecherie  he  was  astonished. 

He  had  come  from  the  dark,  dirty,  dusty  Pit,  the  dilap- 
idated halls  of  which  were  dimly  lighted  by  narrow  win- 
dows, and  the  first  thing  that  surprised  him  was  to  find 
how  much  lighter  were  the  halls  of  La  Crecherie,  built  of 
bricks  and  iron,  with  large  bay-windows  that  let  in  floods 
of  air  and  sunshine.  All  were  paved  with  fiagatones  laid 
in  cement,  which  greatly  diminished  the  dust,  which  is  so 
harmful.  There  was  running  water  everywhere,  so  that  it 
was  easy  to  wash;  and  as  there  was  very  little  smoke, 
thanks  to  the  new  chimneys,  which  burned  up  everything, 
extreme  cleanliness  prevailed,  and  could  be  maintained. 
The  infernal  den  of  the  Cyclops  had  given  place  to  large, 
light,  airy,  cheerful  shops,  where  work  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  ita  harshness.  No  doubt,  as  the  use  of  electricity  was 
as  yet  limited,  the  noise  of  the  machinery  was  still  deafen- 
ing, and  human  efEort  was  scarcely  lightened.  It  was  as 
yet  h'ard  to  foresee  that  one  day  in  the  crucible  and 
puddling  furnaces  mechanical  appliances  (as  yet  de- 
fective) might  liberate  the  arms  of  men  from  labor  that 
was  too  severe  for  human  beings.  So  far,  reform  had 
been  groping  its  way  upon  its  march  towards  future 
progress.  But  what  an  amelioration  had  been  effected 
by  cleanliness,  and  by  the  air  and  sunshine  which  bright- 
ened the  great  halls,  making  work  more  cheerful  and  less 
heavy  on  the  back  and  muscles  I  What  a  marvellous  dif- 
ference there  was  between  these  workshops  and  the  holes 
full  of  darkness  and  of  suffering  in  which  gangs  of  work- 
men in  the  old  factory  hard  by  wore  out  their  existence. 

Fauchard  had  expected  to  find  Bonnaire,  the  master- 
puddler,  at  bis  furnace,  and  was  surprised  to  see  him  in 
the  same  hall  superintending  a  great  rolling-mill,  which 
was  turning  out  rails. 

"  Hullo  I    So  you've  given  up  puddlkig?" 

"  No ;  but  we  do  a  little  bit  of  everything  here.  It  is 
the  rule  of  the  place.  We  work  two  hours  at  one  thing, 
two  hours  at  another,  and,  upon  my  word,  that  rests  one." 

The  truth  was  that  Luc  had  not  found  it  easy  to  make 
'4 
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the  workmen  he  was  endeavoring  to  train  into  new  meth- 
ods give  up  their  specialties.  Later  he  knew  that  this 
reform  would  be  carried  ont  when  children  would  have 
passed  through  several  stages  of  apprenticeship;  for  sat- 
isfactory work  needed  variety,  and  only  a  few  hours  passed 
at  each  separate  task, 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Fauchard,  "  how  it  would  please  me  to 
have  something  to  do  besides  pulling  crucibles  from  the 
bottom  of  my  furnace !  But  I  don't  know  bow.  I  could 
do  nothing  else." 

The  jerky  noiae  of  the  rolling-mill  was  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  to  speak  very  loud.  He  was,  Uierefore,  si- 
lent, and  took  advantage  of  a  moment  of  respite  to  shako 
bands  with  Eagu  and  Bourron,  who  also  were  there,  re- 
ceiving the  rails.  That,  too,  surprised  him.  They  did 
not  make  rails  at  the  Pit,  and  he  looked  at  these  with  con- 
fused thoughts,  which  he  could  not  have  put  into  words. 
What  made  him  suffer  most,  conscious  as  he  was  that  his 
manhood  bad  been  crushed  out  of  him,  and  that  he  had 
become  a  mere  human  tool,  was  a  vague  feeling  that  he 
once  bad  possessed  intelligence  and  will.  A  little  light 
still  burned  within  him,  like  the  night-lamp  that  is  never 
put  out.  And  his  sad  consciousness  that  he  might  have 
been  a  man,  free,  healthy,  and  happy,  oppressed  him.  He 
thought  of  what  he  could  have  been  but  for  the  dark 
dungeon  of  brutish  labor  into  which  his  slavery  had 
thrown  him  1  The  rails  which  grew  longer — ever  longer 
— were  like  a  road — an  endless  road — along  which  his 
thoughts  travelled  into  the  future,  a  future  in  which  he  bad 
no  longer  any  hope,  nor  indeed  even  any  clear  conception. 

Under  the  hall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  foundry,  a 
special  furnace  melted  the  steel,  and  the  metal  in  fusion 
was  received  in  a  large  steel  ladle,  lined  with  fire-clay, 
which  poured  it  mechanically  into  moulds  in  the  form  of 
ingots.  Electric  travelling-cranes  of  great  power  carried 
these  heavy  masses  to  the  rolling-mills  and  to  the  riveting 
and  bolting  shops.  For  great  steel  frames  especially, 
colossal  pieces  for  bridges,  and  structural  steel,  there  were 
trains  of  gigantic  rolling-mills  that  drew  out  the  ingots 
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according  to  the  shape  desired,  curved  them  also  when  nec- 
essary, and  made  them  ready  to  be  riveted  or  bolted  to- 
gether. For  trusses  and  rails,  simple  pieces  always  of  the 
same  size,  the  trains  of  special  rolling-mills  worked  with 
regularity  and  formidable  activity.  When  the  ingot  of 
steel,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  came  out  of  the  reheating- 
fumace,  short  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,  it  was 
placed  in  a  frame  between  two  rollers,  which  revolved  in 
opposite  directions,  whence  it  came  thinned  by  the  groove, 
and  entered  the  second  frame,  where  it  became  thinner 
still.  And  80  in  frame  after  frame  the  grooves  roughened 
out  the  piece  of  steel  more  and  more,  and  finally  gave 
the  rail  its  exact  profile  and  its  proper  length  of  thirty- 
three  feet.  All  this  did  not  take  place  without  a  deafening 
uproar,  a  terrible  noise  of  jaws  in  the  elongations  between 
the  frames,  something  like  the  mastication  of  a  colossus 
chewing  up  a  great  mass  of  steel.  Eails  succeeded  rails 
■with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  it  was  difficult  to  follow  the 
ingot,  as  it  grew  thinner  and  more  elongated,  and  became 
a  new  rail,  to  be  added  to  the  others,  as  if  the  railroads  of 
the  world  must  extend  to  the  very  end  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, and  so  make  the  tour  of  the  globe, 

"  Tor  whom  is  all  this  ?"  asked  the  astonished  Fauehard. 

"  For  the  Chinese,"  said  Kagu,  with  a  laugh. 

But  Luc  at  that  moment  was  passing  the  rolling-mills. 
He  generally  spent  his  morning  in  the  works,  looking  into 
every  hall,  conversing  with  the  workmen  like  a  comrade. 
He  had  had  to  retain  in  part  the  old  hierarchy  of  master- 
workmen,  superintendents,  engineers,  and  clerks  in  the 
account  and  commercial  oflices.  But  he  was  already  mak- 
ing great  savings,  thanks  to  his  constant  efforts  to  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  heads  of  departments  and 
of  their  underlings.  Moreover,  his  hopes  had  been  thus, 
far  realized.  Although  they  had  not  yet  foimd  the  excel- 
lent lodes  of  former  times,  the  present  ore  of  the  mine, 
treated  chemically,  was  giving  a  fair  quality  of  east-iron 
at  a  low  cost,  and  hence  the  manufacture  of  structural 
steel  and  rails,  sufficiently  remunerative,  assured  the  pros- 
perity of  the  works.     There  was  enough  for  every  man 
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to  live  upon,  and  the  amount  of  the  business  grew  larger 
every  year.  That  was  to  Luc  the  most  important  thing, 
for  his  hopes  were  set  on  the  future  of  his  plans,  on  the 
certainty  he  felt  of  victory,  whenever  the  gains  of  the 
factory  were  divided,  if  the  workmen  could  see  that 
their  prosperity  was  increasing,  and  enjoy  more  happiness 
with  less  toil.  Nevertheless,  his  life  was  passed  in  con- 
stant worries  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  things  he 
had  to  superintend,  the  large  sums  he  had  to  furnish, 
the  affairs  of  the  little  world  he  had  to  govern ;  with 
all  his  cares,  in  short,  as  an  apostle,  an  engineer,  and  a 
financier.  No  doubt,  success  seemed  to  him  certain,  but 
how  precarious  it  was  as  yet,  how  much  his  hopes  were  at 
the  mercy  of  events  that  he  could  not  foresee ! 

In  the  hubbub,  Luc  stopped  and  smiled  at  Bonnaire, 
Eagu.  and  Bourron,  but  he  did  not  perceive  Pauchard. 
He  liked  to  be  in  this  hall  among  the  rolling-mills;  to 
watch  the  making  of  the  rails  and  of  the  structural  steel 
always  pleased  him.  "  Ours  is  the  good  forge  of  peace," 
he  used  to  say;  and  he  contrasted  it  with  the  forge  of 
war — the  evil  forge— at  the  Pit,  where  with  so  much  care 
and  at  such  great  expense  men  were  busy  making  shells 
and  guns.  Works  of  wonderful  perfection,  metal  delicate- 
ly manipulated,  what  for  ? — to  produce  monstrous  engines 
of  destruction,  which  cost  nations  millions  of  dollars, 
and  ruin  them  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  war,  even 
when  war  is  not  coming  to  exterminate  them  I  Ah !  let 
structural  steel  be  multiplied,  let  useful  edifices  and  hap- 
py cities  be  built,  and  bridges  span  the  streams  and  val- 
leys, and  let  rails  drop  ceaselessly  from  rolling-mills  and 
elongate  railroads  endlessly,  abolish  frontiers,  draw  na- 
tions together,  and  conquer  the  whole  earth,  for  the  fra- 
ternal civilization  of  to-morrow ! 

But  as  Luc  passed  into  the  main  hall  of  the  foundry, 
where  the  great  steam-hammer  was  beginning  its  dance, 
forging  the  entire  trussing  for  an  enormous  bridge,  the 
rolling-mills  stopped,  and  there  was  a  respite  for  the  mak- 
ing ready  of  a  new  profile.  Fauchard  drew  near  his  old 
comrades,  and  conversation  began. 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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"  Well,  things  are  going  ahead  here.  Are  you  satis- 
fied V 

"  Satisfied  ?  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Bonnaire.  "  We 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day,  and  thanks  to  the  change  of 
work,  one  grows  much  leas  weary.  Work  is  more  inter- 
esting," 

Bonnaire,  tall  and  strong,  with  his  broad  face  full 
of  health  and  kindliness,  was  one  of  the  firm  supporters 
of  the  new  works.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  man- 
agement. He  felt  also  great  gratitude  to  Luc  for  having 
taken  him  into  his  employ  when  he  had  quitted  the  Pit, 
and  did  not  know  what  was  to  hecome  of  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  uncompromising  communism  suffered  un- 
der the  regime  of  simple  association  which  prevailed  at 
La  Crecherie,  in  the  affairs  of  which  capital  played  an 
important  part.  The  revolutionist  that  was  in  htm — the 
workman  dreaming  of  perfection — protested  against  this 
state  of  things.  But  he  was  wise.  He  worked,  and  in- 
cited his  comrades  to  work,  with  the  utmost  devotion  to 
Luc,  since  he  had  promised  to  await  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment. 

"  So,"  resumed  Fauchard,  "  you  are  all  making  money 
— twice  as  much  as  you  did  by  the  day  down  yonder  ?" 

Ragu  began  to  sneer,  and  his  laugh  was  bitter. 

"  Oh  I  twice  as  much !  Say,  a  hundred  francs  a  day, 
besides  our  champagne  and  cigars." 

Ragu  had  merely  followed  Bonnaire  in  coming  to  hire 
himself  to  La  Crecherie,  and,  though  he  was  not  badly  off, 
80  much  order  and  regularity  were  offensive  to  him,  and 
he  now  began  to  sneer  and  treat  his  good  fortune  with  de- 
rision. 

"  A  hundred  francs  I"  cried  Fauchard,  with  a  gasp. 
"  Do  you  earn  a  hundred  francs  a  day !" 

Bourron,  who  was  still  Eagu's  shadow,  thought  be  ought 
to  go  further. 

"  A  hundred  francs  to  begin  with !"  he  said,  "  and  we 
get  paid  for  Sundays." 

But  Bonnaire  shru^ed  his  shoulders  with  a  grave  air 
of  contempt,  while  the  two  others  were  joking. 

,  Coot^[c 
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"  Can't  you  see,  Fauchard,  that  they  are  talking  non- 
Bense  and  making  fun  of  you  ?  .  .  .  When  the  accounts 
are  made  up  after  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  we  don't 
get  more  than  you  do  by  the  day.  Only  every  time  they 
are  settled  there  is  a  little  something  extra,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  in  time  it  will  be  something  superb.  ■  .  . 
Then,  too,  we  have  all  sorts  of  advantages ;  our  future  is 
assured ;  it  costs  us  less  to  live,  thanks  to  our  co-operative 
stores,  and  we  have  our  pleasant  little  houses  for  almost 
nothing.  ...  Of  course,  it  is  not  full  justice,  but  all  the 
game  we  are  on  the  right  road." 

Kagu  went  on  laughing,  and  began  to  feel  a  strong  wish 
to  gratify  one  of  his  other  hatreds,  for  if  he  mocked  at  La 
Crecherie,  he  never  spoke  of  the  Pit  without  fierce  anger, 

"  And  Delaveau,"  said  he ;  "  how  does  that  beast  of  a 
Delaveau  bear  up  under  it?  It  pleases  me  to  think  that 
all  this  must  annoy  him  mightily — these  new  works  set 
up  close  to  his  own,  which  look  as  if  they  were  going  to 
do  a  good  business.  .  .  .  He  is  furious,  isn't  he  V, 

Fauchard  made  a  vague  gesture. 

"  Of  course  he  must  be  furious,  but  he  do^  not  show 
it.  .  .  .  And  then,  you  see,  I  don't  know.  I  have  wor- 
ries enough  of  my  own  without  troubling  myself  about 
those  of  other  people.  ...  I  have  heard  he  did  not  care 
a  rap  for  your  works  and  your  competition.  He  says,  as 
to  that,  that  he  will  always  have  shells  and  guns  to  make, 
because  men  are  such  fools  that  they  will  always  be  killing 
one  another," 

Luc,  who  was  returning  from  the  main  hall  of  the  great 
foundry,  heard  his  words.  For  three  years,  ever  since  he 
had  induced  Jordan  to  keep  the  blast-furnace,  and  to  set 
up  steel-works  and  forges,  he  knew  that  he  had  Delaveau 
for  his  enemy.  The  blow  had  fallen  heavily  on  the 
latter,  who  had  hoped  to  buy  La  Crecherie  for  a  small 
sum,  on  long  time  to  meet  the  payments,  and  who  had 
instead  seen  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  rash  experimen- 
talist, full  of  intelligence  and  activity,  who  wanted  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  and  who  had  such  creative  vigor 
that  he  had  begun  his  career  by  making  an  embryo  city 
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spring  out  of  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  after  his  first  anger 
and  his  first  surprise,  Delaveau  recovered  confidence.  He 
confined  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  shells  and  guns, 
where  his  profits  were  large,  and  in  which  he  feared  no 
competition.  The  announcement  that  the  rival  works  were 
going  to  undertake  rails  and  structural  steel  filled  him  at 
first  with  ironical  satisfaction,  for  he  did  not  know  of  the 
proposed  new  exploitation  of  the  mine.  Then  when  he  un- 
derstood how  much  might  be  made  of  the  inferior  ore, 
chemically  treated,  he  behaved  like  an  accomplished  actor. 
He  told  every  one  who  would  listen  to  him  that  there  was 
room  enough  in  the  world  for  every  kind  of  industry,  and 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  rails  and  structural 
steel  to  his  fortunate  neighbor,  if  he  would  leave  him 
his  shells  and  guns.  So  peace  was  not  disturbed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  relations  continued  cold  and  polite.  But 
in  Delaveau's  heart  there  was  a  smothered  anxiety  for 
fear  of  this  furnace  of  free  and  just  labor  so  near  his  Pit, 
the  flames  from  which  might  reach  his  halls  and  laborers. 
Besides,  there  was  another  thing  that  troubled  him — a  feel- ' 
ing  that  he  would  not  put  into  words;  he  sometimes 
thought  his  old  scaffoldings  were  cracking  under  him,  that 
there  were  causes  of  decay  that  he  had  no  power  to  arrest, 
and  that  whenever  the  aid  of  capital  should  fail  him  ev- 
erything might  crumble  into  dust,  and  that  his  own  strong 
arms  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  ruin. 

In  the  inevitable  war  which  day  by  day  went  on  be- 
tween the  Pit  and  La  Creeherie,  and  which  might  end  in 
the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other,  Luc  was  not  moved  by 
any  pity  for  the  Delaveaus.  If  he  felt  esteem  for  the  man 
when  he  saw  him  so  assiduously  at  work,  so  courageous 
in  defending  his  opinions,  he  despised  the  woman  Fer- 
nande;  he  even  regarded  her  with  a  sort  of  terror  when 
he  began  to  perceive  the  terrible  strength  for  destruction 
bom  in  her  of  corruption.  The  discreditable  situation 
in  which  he  had  detected  her  at  Gnerdache,  her  imperious 
conquest  of  poor  Boisgelin,  a  handsome  man  whose  fort- 
une was  about  to  melt  away  in  the  hands  of  so  greedy 
a  eoadjutrix,  filled  him  with  an  ever-increasing  solicitude 
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as  he  looked  forward  to  tragedies  in  the  future.  It  was  the 
good  and  gentle  Suzanne  who  called  forth  hia  anxious 
tenderness,  for  she  would  be  the  victim,  the  only  person 
whom  he  pitied  in  that  rotten  household,  which  before 
long  was  sure  to  crumble  into  ruin.  He  had  given  up 
visiting  her;  though  his  intercourse  with  her  had  been 
dear  to  his  heart,  he  never  went  to  Querdache ;  he  merely 
knew  how  things  went  on  there  by  reports  that  were 
brought  to  him  by  chance.  All  seemed  to  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse ;  the  foolish  exactions  of  Femande  seemed 
to  increase,  while  Suzanne  seemed  to  find  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  them  but  silence.  She  was  forced  to  shut  her  eyea 
for  fear  of  a  public  scandal.  One  day  Luc  met  her  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Beauclair,  holding  her  little  Paul  by 
the  hand.  She  gave  him  a  long  look,  in  which  he  read 
her  sorrow  and  the  regard  she  felt  for  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fatal  struggle  which  necessarily  separated  their 
two  lives. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  Luc  recognized  Fauehard,  he 
stood  on  the  defensive,  for  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
collision  with  the  Pit.  He  was  willing  to  accept  any 
workmen  who  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  from  the 
rival  works,  but  was  unwilling  to  hold  out  any  induce- 
ments to  attract  them.  The  workmen  made  their  own  de- 
cision. And  aa  Bonnaire  had  spoken  to  him  about  Fau- 
ehard several  times,  he  imagined  that  the  latter  had 
come  to  seek  employment  with  him. 

"  Ah  1  there  you  are,  my  friend,"  he  said.  "  Have  you 
come  to  see  if  your  old  comrades  can  find  a  place  for 
you  ?" 

The  man  whose  life-work  it  had  been  to  draw  crucibles 
out  of  the  furnace  was  bewildered.  He  grew  doubt- 
ful as  to  what  he  was  there  for.  He  was  unable  to  make 
any  decision,  and  began  to  stammer  incoherently.  Any 
new  thing  alarmed  him;  he  was  like  a  trained  horse  in 
a  riding-school.  The  initiative  in  him  had  been  so  com- 
pletely blunted  that,  aside  from  his  usual  gesture,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  act,  filled  as  he  was  with  childish  terror. 
The  new  works  and  the  great  halls,  clean  and  light,  seem- 
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ed  to  him  something  that  he  ought  to  fear,  a  place  ■where 
he  could  not  exist.  And  all  he  felt  was  eagerness  to  get 
back  to  his  dark  and  dismal  hell.  Bagu  had  chaffed  him. 
What  was  the  use  of  changing  his  employers  if  nothing 
was  certain  ?  Then,  perhaps,  he  vaguely  felt  that  the 
time  when  he  could  have  changed  his  life  had  passed  away. 

"  No — no,  monsieur ;  not  yet.  I  should  like  to — hut 
I  don't  know,  ...  I  will  see  about  it  later.  I  will  con- 
sult my  wife.  .  .  ." 

Luc  smiled. 

"  That's  right,  that's  right.  A  wife  should  always  he 
consulted.  .  ,  .  Good-bye,   my  friend." 

And  Fauchard  went  off  awkwardly,  astonished  at  the 
way  his  visit  had  turned  out,  for  he  had  imdoubtedly 
come  there  with  the  intention  of  asking  for  work,  and  the 
place  pleased  him,  and  he  saw  that  he  could  make  more 
there  than  he  did  at  the  Pit.  So  why  did  he  hurry 
away,  bewildered  by  what  he  had  seen,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing too  good  for  him,  anxious  only  to  take  refuge  in 
the  work  he  was  accustomed  to,  and  to  sink  back  into  the 
deep  apathy  of  the  poverty  he  had  been  bred  in  ? 

Luc  stayed  talking  to  Bonnaire  for  a  moment  about  an 
improvement  that  he  wanted  to  make  in  the  rolling- 
mills  ;  but  Ragii  had  something  to  ask  of  him. 

"  Monsieur  Luc,  a  high  wind  has  again  broken  three 
panes  of  glass  in  our  bedroom  window,  and  this  time  I 
give  you  warning  that  we  will  not  pay  to  have  them  re- 
paired. ...  It  is  because  our  house  is  the  first  to  feel 
a  gal©  of  wind  when  it  blows  from  the  plain.     We  are 


Kag^  was  always  grumbling.  He  always  found  some- 
thing to  be  dissatisfied  about. 

"  It  is  all  simple  enough,  Monsieur  Luc.  Tou  only  have 
to  call  at  our  house  to  see  how  it  is.  Josine  will  show  you 
what's  the  matter," 

Since  Eagu  bad  become  one  of  the  workmen  at  La 
Creeherie,  Sceurette  had  persuaded  him  to  marry  Josine, 
and  the  young  couple  occupied  one  of  the  little  bouses  in 
the  industrial  town,  between  that  of  Bonnaire  and  that 
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of  Bourron.  Up  to  that  time,  since  Ragu  seemed  to  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  thanks  to  his  improved  aurround- 
inga,  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife  had  not  been 
greatly  troubled.  There  had  been  a  few  quarrels,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  Nanet,  who  lived  with  them.  But 
when  Josine  had  cause  to  weep  she  always  shut  the  win- 
dow that  nobody  might  hear  her  sobs. 

A  shadow  passed  over  Luc's  face,  clouding  the  joy  he 
always  felt  when  he  visited,  his  workshops  in  the  morning. 

"  All  right,  Kagu,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  I  will  come  round 
to  your  house  presently." 

Here  their  conversation  ended,  for  the  rolling-mills 
were  again  started  and  their  noise  made  it  impossible  for 
the  human  voice  to  be  heard.  Again  the  dazzling  ingots 
passed,  repassed,  becoming  elongated  at  every  travel,  and 
finally  becoming  rails.  Rails  were  incessantly  added  to 
rails,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  earth  was  soon  to 
be  furrowed  with  them,  in  order  to  carry  victorious  life, 
increased  tenfold,  to  infinity. 

Luc  looked  on  a  little  longer  at  the  good  work,  smiling 
at  Bonnaire  and  encouraging  Bagu  and  Bourron,  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  themselves,  trying  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
kindly  feeling  between  employer  and  employed,  as  he 
spoke  to  each  gang  of  workmen;  for  he  was  convinced 
that  nothing  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  without 
mutual  kind  feeling  and  personal  regard.  Then  he  left 
the  workshops  and  went  to  the  club-house,  as  he  did  ev- 
ery morning,  in  order  to  look  in  at  the  schools.  Al- 
though in  the  workshops  he  delighted  to  dream  of  future 
peace,  he  had  still  more  satisfaction  in  the  pleasures  of 
hope  as  he  stood  among  the  children,  the  future  men  and 
women  of  his  world. 

Of  course,  the  club-house  was  thus  far  only  a  vast  build- 
ing, clean  and  bright,  the  great  object  having  been  to  af- 
ford as  much  accommodation  at  as  little  expense  as  pos- 
sible. The  schools  occupied  one  wing,  in  another  was 
the  library,  the  hall  for  games,  and  the  bath-rooms,  while 
the  great  hall  for  meetings  and  exhibitions,  together  with 
certain  offices,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  building.     The 
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schools  were  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  —  a 
creche  for  the  infants,  where  working  mothers  might  leave 
their  little  ones — even  those  in  swaddling  clothes ;  a  school, 
properly  so-called,  comprising  five  divisions,  which  gave 
complete  instruction ;  and  a  series  of  apprentice  work- 
shops, open  to  the  pupils  of  the  five  classes,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  were  learning  various  trades,  so  that  as  they 
acquired  general  knowledge  they  also  learned  handicrafts. 
The  two  sexes  were  not  kept  apart ;  boys  and.  girls  grew  up 
together  from  the  time  they  lay  side  by  side  in  their 
cradles  until  they  ended  their  term  of  instruction  in  the 
workshops,  which  they  left  only  to  be  married.  They 
passed  through  the  same  classes,  just  as  they  would  in 
real  life,  and  sat  on  the  same  benches.  To  separate  the 
sexes,  to  give  them  different  instruction,  to  bring  them  up 
ignorant  of  each  other — is  not  that  the  way  to  make  them 
enemies;  to  pervert  and  to  debase  their  natural  attraction 
for  each  other;  to  make  men  too  bold,  and  women  too 
coy,  because  they  perpetually  misunderstood  each  other? 
Peace  between  them  will  never  be  made  until  they  find  a 
common  interest  as  comrades,  knowing  each  other,  as  those 
who  have  imbibed  life  from  the  same  springs,  working 
together,  as  those  who  are  to  confront  life  logically, 
healthfully,  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Soeurette  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  Luc  in  organ- 
izing the  schools.  While  Jordan  shut  himself  up  in  his 
laboratory,  after  having  given  Luc  the  money  that  he  had 
promised  him,  he  refused  to  look  over  the  accounts,  or  even 
to  be  consulted  on  what  was  to  be  done,  but  his  sister  was 
passionately  interested  in  this  new  town,  which  she  bad 
seen  begun,  and  which  was  now  growing  under  her  eyes. 
There  had  always  been  in  her  a  maternal  instinct  for  the 
care  of  children,  for  teaching  them,  and  for  nursing  the 
suffering ;  and  her  charity,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
able  to  succor  only  a  few  among  the  poor  pointed  out  to 
her  by  Abbe  Merle,  Dr.  Novarre,  or  Hermeline  the  school- 
master, suddenly  seemed  to  have  its  sphere  enlarged.  She 
had  a  lai^  family  on  her  hands;  laboring  people  to  in- 
struct, guide,  and  love — a  present  from  Luc,  as  it  were. 
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Therefore,  from  the  first  moment  she  had  chosen  her 
work,  not  declining  to  take  an  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  classes  and  workshops  for  training  in  manual 
labor,  but  principally  occupying  herself  with  the  creche, 
where  she  would  pass  her  mornings  delighting  in  the  love 
borne  her  by  the  little  children.  When  any  one  suggested 
to  her  to  get  married,  she  would  answer,  with  a  little  em- 
barrassment, but  with  the  pleasant  laugh  of  a  woman  who 
knows  she  is  not  beautiful  i  "  Have  I  not  plenty  of  other 
people's  children?"  She  had  found  an  assistant  in  Jo- 
sine,  who,  though  she  had  married  Ragu,  was  still  child- 
less. Every  morning  she  found  employment  for  her  at 
the  creche,  among  the  cradles.  They  had  become  friends, 
notwithstanding  their  different  natures,  being  drawTi  to- 
gether by  the  care  both  took  of  the  charming  little  dears. 

But  this  morning,  when  Luc  went  into  the  bright  white 
room,  he  found  Sceurette  alone. 

"  Josine  has  not  come  to-day,"  said  she.  "  She  sent 
word  that  she  was  indisposed — nothing^^wsry  serious,  ap- 
parently." 

Luc  felt  a  vague  suspicion,  and  his  brow  was  again 
clouded.    He  said,  simply:   " 

"  I  have  to  pass  by  her  house,  and  will  see  whether  she 
has  need  of  anything." 

Before  he  left,  however,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
all  the  babies  in  their  cradles.  In  the  great  white  room 
they  lay  all  in  white,  their  cradles  standing  in  a  row 
along  the  white  walls.  Their  little  pink  faces  were  smil- 
ing as  they  slept.  There  were  kind  -  hearted  women 
there,  with  long  white  aprons,  tender  eyes,  and  maternal 
hands,  who  watched  wilJi  gentle  words  over  all  this  in- 
fancy, over  these  germs  of  humanity,  still  so  frail,  and 
yet  upon  whom  the  future  was  to  depend.  But  there  were 
other  and  larger  children,  already  beginning  to  be  little 
men  and  women,  three  and  four  years  old,  and  these 
were  left  at  liberty,  the  weaker  in  rolling-chairs,  the  oth- 
ers tottering  on  their  chubby  legs,  not  without  many  falls. 
The  hall  opened  on  a  veranda  decked  with  flowers,  leading 
to  a  garden,     A  troop  of  little  darlings  was  basking  in 
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the  siinsliiiie  and  warm  air.  Playthings,  such  aa  jumpiiig- 
jacks,  were  hung  from  strings  to  amuse  the  little  ones, 
while  the  bigger  children  had  dolls,  horses,  and  carts 
which  they  dragged  about  with  considerable  noise,  like 
heroes  in  whom  was  awakened  the  necessity  for  action. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  all  these  little  people  growing  up 
in  this  way,  so  merry,  and  in  such  welfare  for  the  work 
of  the  morrow. 

"  Are  none  of  them  sick  V  asked  Luc,  delightedly,  lin- 
gering in  this  bright  place. 

"  Oh  no  1  Tbey  are  all  merry  this  morning,"  answered 
SoBurette.  "  There  were  two  children  attacked  with 
measles  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  would  not  receive 
them.    They  had  to  be  isolated." 

Luc  and  Sceurette  had  gone  out  together  on  the  ve- 
randa, which  led  them  towards  the  next  school,  The-glaas 
doors  of  the  five  classes  succeeded  one  another,  and  all 
looked  out  upon  the  verdure  of  the  garden.  As  the  weather 
was  warm  they  were  wide  open,  and  so  Luc  and  Steurette 
could  look  in  from  the  outside,  without  entering  the  halls. 

The  masters,  since  the  schools  had  been  established,  bad 
elaborated  a  new  programme.  In  the  first  school  they 
took  only  children  who  did  not  know  how  to  read.  When 
a  pupil  had  passed  through  the  fifth  school  they  gave  him 
up,  having  imparted  to  him  such  elements  of  general 
knowledge  as  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  life.  They  tried 
especially  to  familiarize  him  with  facts  and  things,  that 
he  might  understand  what  was  real  in  the  world.  They 
also  endeavored  to  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  order,  and, 
by  daily  experience,  to  make  him  learn  the  value  of  meth- 
od. Without  method  there  can  be  no  useful  work.  Tt  is 
method  which  classifies,  which  enables  us  to  accumulate 
knowledge  without  losing  what  we  have  already  acquired. 
And  learning  from  books  was,  if  not  exactly  set  aside,  rel- 
egated to  a  place  of  less  importance  than  in  most  schools, 
for  a  child  learns  thoroughly  only  what  he  can  see,  what 
he  can  touch,  and  what  he  can  understand.  They  did 
not  oblige  him  to  bend  slavishly  over  incomprehensible 
dogmas,  they  did  not  make  him  dread  the  person  and 
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tyranny  of  his  teacher.  He  was  encouraged  to  discover 
truth  for  himself,  to  understand  it,  and  to  make  it  his 
own.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  ceh  train  hoys 
into  men;  the  individual  enei^  of  each  child  was 
awakened  and  employed  in  the  work  of  his  own  instruc- 
tion. They  had  also  given  up  ihe  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  they  did  not  have  recourse  to  threats  or 
caresses  to  make  the  lazy  work,  since  none  were  lazy. 
There  were  occasionally  sick  children,  and  children  who 
did  not  understand  what  had  been  badly  explained  to 
them,  or  children  into  whose  brains  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  pound  knowledge  with  a  ferule,  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  It  was  enough,  since  these  schools  desired  to 
have  only  good  pupils,  to  utilize  the  great  desire  to  know 
which  glows  in  every  human  heart,  the  inextinguishable 
curiosity  a  child  feela  about  everything  around  him,  so 
that  he  is  always  tiring  grown  people  with  his  questions. 
Instruction  ceased  to  be  a  torture,  and  became  a  constantly 
renewed  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  was  made  attractive.  The 
teachers  tried  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the  children, 
and  to  direct  them  to  make  fresh  discoveries,  for  every 
one  has  the  duty  and  the  right  to  inform  himself.  They 
thought  that  the  child  ought  to  do  this,  that  he  ought  to 
be  left  unobstructed  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  world,  in 
which  he  would  some  day  take  his  place  as  a  man.  Thus 
trained  he  would  have  energy  for  action,  and  a  power  of 
will  by  which  he  would  be  directed  how  to  act  and  to  de- 
cide. 

This  was  how  the  five  classes,  one  after  the  other,  weut 
on.  They  gave  notions  to  begin  with,  then  scientific 
truths  were  acquired  by  a  logical  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  the  garden  a  gym- 
nasium had  been  established,  games  and  all  physical  ex- 
ercises were  encouraged,  that  the  bodies  of  the  children 
might  be  strengthened,  and  grow  healthy  and  robust,  while 
the  brain  was  left  to  develop  itself,  and  to  be  enriched  with- 
out being  conscious  of  how  it  acquired  its  riches.  A  good 
mental  balance  is  never  to  be  found  except  in  a  healthy 
body.    In  the  lower  classes  especially  the  time  for  recre- 
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ation  was  long.  A  begimiing  was  made  by  requiring  no 
tasks  of  the  children  but  such  aa  were  short,  varied,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  endurance.  The  rule  was  to  confine 
them  aa  little  as  possible.  Lessons  were  very  often  given  ■ 
in  the  open  air.  Walks  were  planned,  which  instructed 
the  children  when  they  saw  things  about  which  it  was  well 
that  they  should  know;  they  were  taken  to  manufactories; 
they  were  shown  the  marvellous  works  of  nature ;  they  saw 
animals,  plants,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  their  best  instruc- 
tion came  from  life  itself,  for  their  teachers  were  persuaded 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  science  ought  to  be  to 
teach  how  life  should  be  lived ;  so  they  tried  to  give  their 
pupils,  besides  general  notions  of  things,  the  idea  of  hu- 
man brotherhood — the  common  brotherhood  of  men.  The 
children  grew  up  tt^ther  and  they  all  lived  together. 
Love  was  the  bond  of  their  union,  of  justice,  and  of  hap- 
piness. It  was  the  indispensable  bond  among  them.  If 
they  loved  one  another,  it  was  thought  that  peace  would 
reign  among  them.  This  love,  beginning  in  family  affec- 
tion, would  extend  to  the  fatherland,  and  thence  to  all 
mankind,  and  it  would  be  the  sole  law  in  the  happy  city 
of  the  future.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  children  by  inter- 
esting them  in  one  another.  The  strong  watched  over  the 
weak.  All  had  their  games  in  common,  their  studies,  and 
their  nascent  p.assions.  There  was  to  be  a  future  harvest, 
men  strong  by  reason  of  bodily  exercise,  educated  to  un- 
derstand tiie  processes  of  nature,  drawn  closely  to  one 
another  by  heart  and  intelligence  —  because  they  were 
brothers!  There  was  laughter  and  loud  shouting,  and 
Luc  felt  some  anxiety,  since  things  did  not  always  go  on 
quite  smoothly  among  the  children.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  classes  he  had  just  seen  !N^anet  on  his  feet,  and 
judged  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

"  Is  Nanet  always  giving  you  trouble  ?"  he  asked  Soeu- 
rette.    "  That  child  is  a  little  devil." 

She  smiled,  and  made  a  gesture  that  indicated  an  ex- 
cuse for  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  is  not  always  well  behaved ;  but 
we  have  others  who  are  much  more  imruly.     They  push 
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one  aDother,  they  fight,  and  they  won't  obey.  But  all  the 
same  they  are  pretty  good  boys,  Nanet  is  an  interesting 
urchin,  very  brave  and  very  loving.  .  .  .  Besides,  when 
they  are  all  too  quiet  we  get  anxious,  and  fancy  that  they 
must  be  ill." 

After  the  class-rooms  came  the  apprentice  shops,  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  garden.  Lectures  had  been  given  therein 
on  the  various  handicrafts,  and  the  children  were  in- 
structed in  the  latter,  less  to  make  them  expert  than  to 
give  them  general  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  to  determine 
their  vocation.  These  classes  were  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  of  studies.  After  the  children 
had  acquired  the  first  notions  about  reading  and  writing, 
tools  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  if  in  the  morning  a 
child  had  diligently  studied  his  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  matters  belonging  to  his  intellect,  he  was  in  the 
afternoon  employed  in  what  gave  skill  and  vigor  to  his 
muscles.  It  was  like  a  useful  recreation,  a  rest  for  the 
brain,  a  joypus  interchange  of  activity.  The  principle  had 
been  adopted  that  every  man  ought  to  know  some  kind  of 
handicraft,  ao  that  every  pupil,  when  be  left  the  schools, 
had  only  to  select  whatever  trade  he  preferred,  and  perfect 
himself  therein  in  a  workshop.  Nor  was  the  beautiful 
neglected.  The  children  took  courses  in  music,  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  in  which,  in  some  souls,  were  bom 
the  joys  of  existence.  Even  those  who  never  got  beyond 
the  first  elements  of  education  felt  the  world  enlarged; 
the  whole  earth  had  a  real  interest  for  them;  the  most 
humble  lives  were  brightened  by  a  new  radiance."  In  the 
garden,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  day,  when  the  sun  was  setting 
in  splendor,  the  children  would  be  called  together,  and 
made  to  sing  verses  about  peace  and  glory.  They  were 
trained  to  rejoice  in  spectacles  of  immortal  truth  and  im- 
mortal beauty. 

Luc  was  ending  his  daily  visit  to  the  schools  when  some 
one  came  running  to  tell  him  that  two  peasants  from  Com- 
hettes,  Lenfant  and  Yvonnot,  wanted  to  see  him.  They 
bad  been  shown  into  the  little  office  which  opened  on  the 
great  hall. 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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"  Have  they  come  about  that  matter  of  the  hrook  V 
asked  Sfleurette. 

"  Yea,"  answered  ha  "  They  are  the  two  men  who 
asked  me  for  an  interview.  But  1  wish  to  see  them  more 
than  they  do  me,  for  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with 
Feuillat,  and  am  convinced  that  an  understanding  must 
be  reached  between  La  Crecherie  and  Combettes,  if  we 
hope  to  conquer." 

She  listened  smilingly  to  what  he  said,  for  she  knew 
perfectly  all  his  plans  as  founder  of  a  town,  and  after 
she  had  shaken  hands  with  him  she  turned  back  with  her 
quiet  step  to  her  white  cradles,  whence  would  proceed  the 
future  people  needed  to  materialize  her  dream. 

Feuillat,  the  farmer  of  Guerdache,  had  renewed  his 
lease  with  Boisgelin  under  conditions  that  were  disas- 
trous to  both  parties.  It  was  necessary  to  live,  he  said, 
and  the  farming  system  had  become  so  defective  that  it 
was  impossible  for  it  to  give  good  results  any  longer. 
The  soil  was  thoroughly  impoverished.  So  Feuillat  se- 
cretly, like  an  obstinate  man  haunted  by  an  idea  that  he 
communicated  to  no  one,  continued  to  promote  experi- 
mental work  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  tried 
on  hia  farm,  and  also  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of 
the  peasants  of  Combettes,  estranged  by  ancient  hatreds, 
also  the  union  of  their  parcels  of  land,  divided  to  in- 
finity, and  the  creation  of  one  vast  domain  whence  might 
be  derived  great  wealth.  And  his  idea  most  have  been 
that  if  the  experiment  proved  a  success  be  would  try  to 
persuade  Boisgelin  to  allow  his  farm  to  enter  the  new  asso- 
ciation. If  he  refused,  things  would  end  by  his  being 
forced  to  do  so.  Moreover,  in  this  taciturn  Feuillat, 
bowed  under  inevitable  servitude,  there  was  something 
of  a  wily  and  patient  apostle,  resolved  never  to  give  up, 
but  to  win  step  by  step.  His  first  success  had  just  been 
to  make  peace  between  Lenfant  and  Tvonnot,  whose  fami- 
lies had  been  quarrelling  for  centuries.  The  first  having 
been  chosen  as  mayor  by  the  commune,  and  the  second 
as  his  deputy,  he  had  given  them  to  understand  that  they 
were  both  masters  whenever  they  agreed  to  act  together. 
15 
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Then  he  had  slowly  led  them  to  his  idea  of  a  general  good 
understanding  which  would  enable  the  commune  to  get 
out  of  the  diaaatroua  rut  in  which  it  was  struggling,  and 
And  in  the  land  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Just  at 
that  time  La  Crecherie  was  founded,  and  he  gave  it  as 
an  example,  and  told  of  its  increasing  prosperity.  He 
had  even  succeeded  in  putting  Lenfant  and  Yvonnot  in 
communication  with  Luc,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  ques- 
tion of  water  to  he  regulated  between  Coml«ttes  and  La 
Crecherie.  That  was  why  the  mayor  and  his  deputy  were 
at  the  works  that  morning. 

Luc  at  once  granted  them  what  they  came  to  ask,  with  a 
cordiality  which  conquered  their  habitual  mistrust. 

"  It  is  understood,  gentlemen,  that  La  Crecherie  will 
hereafter  lay  pipes  for  all  the  spring  water  that  it  has 
impounded,  and  will  empty  all  that  it  does  not  use  into 
the  Saint  Jean  brook,  which  runs  across  your  commune 
before  it  joins  the  Mionne.  With  very  little  expense, 
you  can  build  reservoirs,  and  have  every  facility  for  irri- 
gation, and  thus  triple  the  value  of  your  land." 

Lenfant,  short  and  stout,  shook  his  big  head  with  an  air 
of  slow  reflection,  and  said: 

"  But  that  will  cost  too  much  money." 

Yvonnot,  who  was  small  and  slender,  cried: 

"  But,  monsieur,  what  troubles  us  is  that  the  division 
of  that  water  is  going  to  be  another  reason  for  our  fights 
ing.  No  doubt  you  are  a  good  neighbor  to  give-  it  us, 
and  we  heartily  thank  you.  But  how  shall  we  manage  to 
let  every  one  have  his  just  share  without  his  believing 
that  the  rest  are  robbing  him  V 

Luc  smiled.  He  was  glad  to  bear  the  question,  because 
it  would  allow  him  to  touch  upon  a  subject  of  which  his 
heart  was  full,  and  which  made  him  glad  to  see  them. 

"  But  the  water  which  makes  things  grow,"  he  said, 
"  ought  to  belong  to  everybody,  like  the  sun,  which  gives 
us  all  warmth  and  light,  like  the  soil  itself,  which  brings 
forth  and  gives  us  food.  The  best  way  of  dividing  ia  not 
to  divide  at  all,  but  to  leave  what  nature  gives  us  common 
to  everybody." 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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The  two.  peasants  uuderetood,  and  remained  silent  for 
a  moment,  witli  their  eyes  upon  the  floor.  Lenfant,  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  two,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Yes — yes,  we  know;  the  fanner  at  Guerdache  has 
talked  to  us  ahout  that.  .  .  .  No  doubt  it  ie  a  good  idea 
for  all  of  us  to  agree,  as  you  have  done  here,  and  to  hold 
money,  land,  labor,  and  tools  iu  common,  and  then  divide 
the  profits  afterwards.  ...  It  aeems  certain  that  we 
should  each  get  more,  and  be  better  off  than  we  are  now. 
.  .  .  But  all  the  same  we  should  have  to  run  risks,  and  I 
think  we  should  have  to  talk  it  over  a  long  time  before  we 
could  convince  the  people  at  Combettes." 

"  Ah !  of  course  we  should,"  said  Tvonnot,  with  an 
abrupt  gesture.  "  We  two,  you  understand,  are  nearly  of 
one  accord,  and  are  not  much  opposed  to  novelties.  .  .  . 
But  we  shall  have  to  bring  over  the  others,  and  that  will 
be  hard  work,  I  warn  you." 

This  was  the  mistrust  of  the  peasants  for  any  kind  of 
social  change  that  might  possibly  interfere  with  the  own- 
ership of  property.  This  Luc  knew  well.  He  was  expect- 
ing it,  and  continued  to  smile.  For  the  peasant  to  give 
up  the  parcel  of  land  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  had  come 
down  by  descent  from  father  to  son,  and  to  drown  it,  as 
it  were,  in  the  parcels  of  others — what  a  sacrifice  I  But 
the  cruel  sorrows,  increasing  day  by  day,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  too  much  divided  land,  threw  farmers  into 
despair  and  disgust,  and  must  have  tended  to  convince 
them  that  there  was  no  salvation  possible,  except  in  union, 
and  in  the  agreement  of  an  entire  commune  capable  of 
creating  a  vast  domain.  Luc  spoke,  and  proved  to  them 
that  in  future  all  success  would  be  in  association;  that 
they  must  operate  upon  wide  fields  with  powerful  ma- 
chines in  order  to  plough  them,  scatter  seed,  and  reap 
their  harvests;  they  must  have  abundant  fertilizers,  chem- 
ically prepared  in  neighboring  factories,  and  they  must 
have  constant  irrigation,  which- would  increase  their  profits 
tenfold.  Though  hitherto  the  hard  labor  of  one  peasant 
resulted  only  in  famine,  great  riches  would  be  the  result 
if  all  the  peasants  in  a  village  would  agree  to  unite  in  cul- 
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tivating  the  land  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  hara  macliines, 
fertilizers,  and  water  in  common.  Then  they  would  be 
able  to  recuperate  the  soil,  which  might  be  made  mar- 
vellously fertile  if  it  were  cleared  of  stones,  manured,  and 
watered.  It  might  eten  be  eventually  heated  bo  there 
would  be  no  more  seasons.  Two  acres  would  suffice  to 
feed  two  or  three  families.  Already  on  laud  cultivated 
under  this  system  the  soil  had  produced  miracles — an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  pop- 
ulation of  France  might  be  multiplied  threefold ;  the  soil 
.  would  nourish  it  abundantly  if  it  were  systematically  cul- 
tivated, in  the  harmony  of  all  the  creative  forces.  And 
then  there  would  be  happiness  for  all,  three  times  less 
hard  labor,  the  peasant  would  be  finally  freed  from  his 
ancient  servitude,  and  delivered  from  the  money  -  lender 
who  preyed  upon  him,  as  well  as  set  free  from  the  fear  of 
being  crushed  by  large  landed  proprietors  and  by  the  state, 

"  That  is  too  good  to  be  possible,"  said  Leufant,  with 
his  air  of  reflection. 

But  Yvonnot  became  excited  more  quickly. 

"  Ah ! — ^bless  me ! — if  that  were  only  so,  what  fools  we 
should  be  not  to  try  the  thing !" 

"  Just  see  what  we  ourselves  are  doing  at  La 
Crecherie,"  said  Luc,  who  had  been  holding  this  argu- 
ment in  reserve  as  an  example.  "  We  have  been  scarcely 
three  years  in  operation,  and  our  business  has  prospered ; 
all  our  workmen  who  have  joined  our  association  have 
meat  to  eat,  wine  to  drink,  and  are  no  longer  in  debt,  nor 
in  dread  of  want  in  the  future.  Ask  them,  and  come  and 
look  over  what  we  are  doing;  see  our  works,  our  houses, 
■  our  Communal  House,  all  we  have  built  and  created  in 
BO  short  a  time.  ...  It  is  all  done  by  our  union.  You 
could  accomplish  wonderful  things  if  you  followed  our  ex- 
ample." 

"  Yes — yes ;  we  have  seen ;  we  know,"  responded  the 
two  peasants. 

And  that  was  true.  They  had  visited  La  Crecherie 
with  curiosity  before  they  asked  for  Luc.  They  had 
made  no  remarks  on  the  prosperity  they  had  observed,  but 
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were  astonished  at  what  they  had  seen  of  the  happy  town, 
which  was  growing  so  rapidly,  and  they  asked  themaelvea 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  enter 
into  a  similar  association.  The  force  of  experience  had  ■ 
made  its  way  into  them,  and  was  subduing  their  opposition 
by  degrees.  ' 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  know  all  about  it,  the  thing  is 
very  simple,"  said  Luc,  cheerfully.  "  We  want  bread ; 
our  workpeople  cannot  live  if  you  do  not  grow  grain  to 
make  it  for  them.  You,  on  your  part,  want  tools,  spades, 
ploughs,  and  all  kinds  of  things  made  of  steel  and  iron, 
such  as  we  can  furnish  you.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
is  easy  enough ;  we  have  only  to  come  to  an  imderstanding. 
We  will  give  you  steel,  you  shall  give  us  breadstuffs,  and 
80  we  will  work  together,  and  live  happily  hereafter. 
Since  we  are  near  neighbors,  and  your  land  lies  close  to 
our  works,  and  we  naturally  need  each  other,  is  it  not  best 
that  we  should  live  like  brothers,  and  combine  for  each 
others'  good,  as  if  we  were  one  family  ?" 

His  cordiality  had  its  effect  on  Lenfant  and  on  Tvon- 
not.  Never  had  a  reconciliation  between  peasant  and 
manufacturer  been  brought  about  so  satisfactorily.  Ever 
since  La  Crecherie  had  been  at  work,  and  been  going  on 
rapidly,  Luc  had  nourished  a  secret  wish  to  combine  all 
the  smaller  factories  in  his  association — all  the  various  lit- 
tle industries  which  depended  on  his  workshops  and  had 
grown  up  around  them.  La  Crecherie  was  a  centre,  pro- 
ducing raw  material — that  is,  steel — ^which  was  needed  in 
a  whole  multitude  of  manufactures.  Chodorge's  factory 
made  nails,  and  Miranda's  made  agricultural  luachinerj; 
there  was  even  a  man  named  Hordoir,  an  old  forgeman,  ' 
who  had  two  hammers  still  in  operation,  worked  by  a 
torrent  in  a  gorge  of  the  Monts  Bleusea.  All  these  would 
be  forced  some  day,  if  they  desired  to  live,  to  join  their 
brethren  in  La  Crecherie,  without  which  they  could  not 
exist.  Even  masons  and  bricklayers,  garment-makers,  and 
the  shoemakers  employed  by  Mayor  Gourier  would,  in  the 
end,  be  absorbed,  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  La 
Crecherie,   atd  would  give  houses  and  coats  ^nd  shoes 
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in  exchange  for  tools  and  breadstuffs.  The  future  city 
could  be  realized  only  by  this  universal  association,  this 
communion  of  labor. 

"  Well,  then,  Monsieur  Luc,"  said  Lenfant,  very  wise- 
ly, "  these  things  are  too  big  to  be  decided  all  at  once. 
But  we  promise  you  we  will  think  them  over,  and  do  all 
we  can  to  induce  Corabcttes  to  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing, such  as  you  hare  here." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  Monsieur  Lue,"  added  Yvonnot 
"  Since  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  become  reconciled — 
Lenfant  and  I — we  may  as  well  make  it  our  business  to 
get  others  to  become  friends,  as  we  have  done,  and  Feuil- 
lat,  who  is  a  smart  chap,  will  help  us." 

As  they  were  leaving  they  again  alluded  to  the  water 
that  Luc  promised  to  empty  into  the  Grand  Jean.  All 
was  settled.  They  fanci^  that  they  should  be  much  as- 
sisted in  the  plan  for  association  by  this  matter  of  fresh 
water,  which  would  oblige  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mune to  have  one  interest  and  one  wilL 

Luc,  who  went  with  them,  took  them  through  the  gar- 
den, where  their  children,  ArsSne  and  Olympe,  Eugenie 
and  Nicolas,  were  waiting  for  them.  Their  fathers  had 
brought  them  that  they  might  see  La  Crecherie,  which  all 
the  country  was  talking  about  It  so  happened  that  all 
the  scholars  of  the  five  classes  had  just  come  forth  for 
recreation,  and  filled  the  garden  with  noise  and  joyous 
merriment.  The  little  girls'  skirts  were  blown  about  by 
the  fresh  air  in  the  sunshine,  the  boys  leaped  about  like 
kids;  there  was  laughter,  shouting,  and  sin^ng,  all  the 
noise,  indeed,  that  happy  children  love  to  make  in  the 
midst  of  soft  turf  and  green  foliage. 

But  Luc  observed  that  Soeurette  was  not  pleased;  she 
was  even  scolding.  She  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  ft 
group  of  dark  and  fair  heads.  Foremost  stood  Nanet,  who 
had  grown,  being  now  almost  ten  years  old,  with  his  round, 
bold,  happy  face  and  his  fleece  of  tousled  hair,  the  color 
of  ripe  barley.  Behind  him  were  grouped  the  four  Bon- 
naires,  Lucien,  Antoinette,  Zoe,  and  Severin,  and  the  two 
Bourron  children,  SSbastien  md  Marthe,  all  of  them,  no 
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doubt,  in  disgrace,  from  the  youngest,  who  was  about  five, 
to  the  older  ones,  who  were  nearly  ten.  It  seemed  as  if 
Nanet  had  been  foremost  among  them  in  some  mischief, 
since  he  answered  and  argued,  like  a  little  urchin  not 
easily  put  down,  and  insisted  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Luc. 

"  Oh  I  it  is  !N^anet  again,"  said  Sceurette ;  "  he  went  over 
yonder  to  the  Pit,  though  I  had  expressly  forbidden  him. 
I  have  just  heard  that  yesterday  he  took  all  these  other 
children  with  him,  and  that  they  even  scrambled  over  the 
■wall." 

In  fact,  at  one  comer  of  the  land  belonging  to  La 
Crecherie  there  was  a  low  wall  which  separated  it  from 
land  belonging  to  the  Pit  There  was  also  an  old  door  that 
opened  from  a  comer  of  it  into  the  garden  of  Delaveau. 
It  was  only  bolted,  but  since  all  intercourse  had  ceased 
between  the  Pit  and  La  Crecherie  the  bolt  had  never  been 
drawn. 

Nanet  protested  vehemently. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  we  all  got  over  the  wall.  I  got 
over  it  by  myself,  and  I  opened  the  door  for  the  others." 

Luc,  who  was  not  pleased,  grew  angry. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  been 
forbidden  more  than  ten  times  to  go  there.  Tou  will  end 
by  bringing  us  all  into  great  trouble.  I  tell  you,  and  I 
tell  the  other  children,  that  it  was  very  naughty — very 
naughty,  indeed." 

Nanet  listened  with  wideopen  eyes.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  caused  Monsieur  Luc  annoyance,  for  be  was  a  good 
little  fellow,  after  all ;  but  he  did  not  understand  the  sit- 
uation. He  had  climbed  over  the  wall  and  let  the  other 
children  into  M.  Delaveau's  garden,  because  Nise  Dela- 
veau that  afternoon  had  had  some  other  children,  Paul 
Boisgelin,  Louise  Mazelle,  and  a  lot  of  other  little  bour- 
geois, who  were  very  amusing,  and  they  had  all  had  a 
good  time  playing  together.  He  said  that  Niae  Delaveau 
was  a  very  nice  little  girl. 

"  Why  was  it  so  naughty  ?"  he  repeated,  with  an  aston- 
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ished  air,  "  We  did  not  hurt  any  one ;  we  had  a  good  time 
plajing  together." 

And  he  told  how  they  found  children  there,  and  gave 
a  true  account  of  all  that  they  had  done  and  of  the  play- 
things. He  told  how  they  had  not  hurt  the  flowers,  nor 
thrown  stones  upon  the  flower-beds. 

"  Nise  is  very  good  to  us,"  said  he  at  last.  "  She  is 
very  fond  of  me,  and  I  have  been  fond  of  her  ever  since 
that  day  we  played  together." 

Luc  tried  not  to  smile,  but  his  heart  was  moved,  and  a 
vision  rose  before  him  of  these  two  children,  born  in  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life,  fraternizing  under  the  trees,  play- 
ing and  laughing  together,  unconscious  of  the  hatred  and 
the  rivalry  which  existed  between  their  fathers.  Would 
t^^  future  peace  of  the  town  flourish  under  such  as  they  ? 

"I  dare  say,"  said  he,  "  that  Nise  is  charming,  and  that 
you  all  get  along  well  together ;  but  you  must  understand 
that  she  ought  to  stay  on  her  own  grounds  and  you  ought 
to  stay  on  yours,  so  that  no  one  may  have  any  cause  to 
complain  of  you." 

Soeurette,  under  the  influence  of  this  infantine  inno- 
cence, looked  at  them  with  no  signs  of  displeasure  in  her 
eyes.    She  forgave  them  in  her  heart,  and  said,  gently : 

"  Oome,  my  little  ones,  I  know  you  will  not  do  it  again, 
because  if  you  do  we  shall  be  sorry," 

When  Lenfant  and  Yvonnot  at  last  took  leave,'  and 
carried  off  Ars^ne  and  Olympe,  Eugenie  and  Nicolas, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  games,  and  who  left  with 
great  regret,  Luc  thought  of  going  home,  his  day's  visit 
to  La  Creeherie  being  over.  But  he  remembered  that 
he  had  flrst  promised  to  see  Josine,  and  he  resolved  to 
go  round  by  her  house  before  returning  to  his  own.  Hia 
morning  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  he  was  going 
home  with  his  heart  throbbing  with  hope.  In  the  first 
place,  that  day  the  club-house,  with  its  glazed  tiles  and 
the  few  ornaments  that  decorated  it,  had  given  him  a 
cheerful  impression  of  prosperity,  as  he  saw  it  in  tho 
brightness  of  a  sunny  day.  The  workshops  were  all  busy, 
the  stores  began  to  be  full  to  overflowing  with  provisions. 
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Then,  too,  he  Dourished  the  hope  of  seeing  the  peasants 
of  Combettes  form  an  asBOciation,  increase  their  expe- 
rience, and  secure  a  triumph,  giving  breadstuffs  in  ex- 
change for  tools  and  machines.  It  was  also  a  sight  which 
gave  cheerful  promise  for  the  futnre  to  see  the  schools, 
to  see  the  garden  so  joyous  with  its  flock  of  little  chil- 
dren, who,  before  long,  would  be  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future  town.  And  now,  as  he  walked  through  its 
rising  street,  he  saw  little  white  houses  springing  up  ev- 
erywhere in  plots  of  verdure.  He  had  in  him  the  spirit 
of  a  constructor,  and  he  experienced  fresh  pleasure  as  he 
saw  each  new  building  added  to  the  rest,  and  enlarging 
this  town  that  he  had  begun  to  build  but  yesterday.  Had 
he  not  found  his  mission  ?  These  things,  these  beings, 
were  they  not  to  rise  up  and  gather  themselves  together 
at  his  will?  He  felt  strong  enough  to  make  the  very 
stones  rise  up  at  his  word,  and  become  human  dwellings 
and  public  edifices,  in  which  truth,  justice,  and  frater- 
nity should  find  a  home.  Of  course,  he  was  at  present  only 
sowing  the  seed ;  he  was  only  laying  a  foundation ;  he  was 
proceeding  cautiously  at  the  beginning.  But  on  certain 
unhappy  days  he  had  a  vision  of  his  future  city,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  sing  within  him. 

The  house  occupied  by  Kagu  and  Josine,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  first  built,  was  near  the  park  of  La 
Crecherie.  It  stood  between  the  houses  of  Bonnaire  and 
Bourron.  As  Luc  went  up  the  street,  he  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, at  an  angle  of  the  sidewalk,  a  group  of  gossips,  talk- 
ing with  great  animation,  and  soon  recognized  among 
them  Madame  Bonnaire  and  Madame  Bourron,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  holding  forth  to  Madame  Fauehard,  who,  like  her 
husband,  had  come  over  to  La  Crecherie  that  morning  to 
see  if  the  new  works  were  the  Land  of  Cockaigne — the 
Utopia  that  people  were  talking  about.  With  her  sharp 
voice  and  her  stiff  gestures,  Madame  Bonnaire,  "  La 
Toupe,"  as  her  neighbors  still  called  her,  did  not  embel- 
lish the  scene.  Always  dissatisfied,  always  out  of  humor 
with  her  surroundings,  and  never  happy,  she  ruined  her 
own  life  and  spoiled  the  peace  of  others.     She  had  at 
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first  seemed  glad  that  her  husband  had  found  employ- 
ment at  La  Crecherie;  but  after  having  dreamed  of  a 
large  share  in  the  profits,  she  grew  angry  at  the  pros- 
pect of  ha,ving  to  wait  some  time  for  the  realization  of 
her  dream ;  and  her  great  grievance  waa  that  she  had  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  buy  herself  a  watch,  which  she  had 
coveted  for  many  years.  Babette  Bourron,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  constantly  delighted,  and  had  much  to  say  as 
to  the  advantages  of  her  residence  at  La  Crecherie,  being 
especially  glad  that  her  husband  no  longer  came  home 
tipsy  at  night  with  Kagu.  And  between  the  two  stood 
Madame  Fauchard,  thinner,  sadder,  and  more  dolorous 
than  ever.  She  stood  perplexed,  rather  inclined  to  think, 
with  La  Toupe,  that  all  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  so 
thoroughly  was  she  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  hap- 
piness for  her  in  this  world. 

The  sight  of  La  Toupe  and  the  wife  of  Fauchard  gos- 
siping together  with  an  air  of  discontent  was  disagree- 
able to  Luc.  His  happy  frame  of  mind  was  spoiled,  for  he 
was  quite  aware  of  the  trouble  that  women  were  likely 
to  make  in  the  future  organization  of  labor,  justice,  and 
fraternity.  They  were  all-powerful.  It  was  by  them,  and 
for  them,  that  he  had  hoped  to  found  his  town,  and  his 
courage  weakened  when  he  met  with  women  opposed  to 
his  views,  bad  women,  or  women  merely  obstructive,  who 
instead  of  giving  him  the  help  he  had  expected,  might 
become  the  destructive  element  that  would  destroy  every- 
thing. He  passed  the  group  of  gossips  with  a  bow,  while 
the  women  ceased  their  conversation  with  anxious  faces, 
as  if  they  had  been  caught  doing  something  wrong. 

When  Luc  went  into  the  little  house  where  Kagu  and 
his  wife  lived,  he  found  Josine  sitting  sewing  by  an  open 
window.  But  her  work  had  fallen  on  her  lap,  and  she 
was  lost  in  so  deep  a  reverie  that  she  did  not  hear  him 
enter.  Her  eyes  were  far  away.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
still  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  no  longer  a  poor  girl 
wandering  about  the  streets,  hungry  and  ill-clad,  with  a 
pinched  face,  expressive  of  suffering,  framed  by  her  loose 
hair.     She  was  now  twenty-One.     She  was  charming  in 
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her  simple  frock  of  blue  calico.  Her  figure  was  slight  and 
supple,  but  no  longer  thin.  And  her  beautiful  chestnut 
hair,  as  soft  as  silk,  set  oS  her  charming  face,  not  quite 
BO  round  as  formerly,  and  her  laughing  blue  eyes.  She 
had  a  little  mouth,  and  her  complexion  was  like  a  rose. 
She  sat  there  among  her  habitual  surroundings,  in  hfer 
dining-room,  so  clean,  so  neat,  so  cheerful,  furnished  with 
varnished  pine  wood.  It  was  her  favorite  sitting-room  in 
the  little  house  which  she  had  entered  so  happily  as  its 
mistress,  which  for  three  years  she  had  taken  so  much 
pleasure  in  adorning  and  caring  for. 

What  was  Josine  thinking  about,  with  her  pale  face  so 
very  sad?  After  Bonnaire  had  persuaded  Ragu  to  come 
with  him  and  join  the  association  of  workmen  at  La 
Crecherie,  she  bad  fancied  herself  released  from  all  her 
troubles.  Thenceforward  she  would  have  a  charming  lit- 
tle house  of  her  own,  enough  to  live  on,  and  Kagu  would 
reform  as  soon  as  he  had  no  more  vexations  in  the  works ; 
and  her  hopes  of  good  fortune  had  not  been  disappointed. 
Ragu  had  married  her  by  the  especial  desire  of  Sceu- 
rette,  though  she  did  not  experience  that  happiness  in  her 
marriage  that  she  should  have  done  had  it  taken  place 
earlier  in  their  relations.  She  did  not  even  accept  Ragu 
imtil  she  had  consulted  Luc,  whom  she  looked  up  to  as  her 
god,  her  savior,  her  master ;  and  in  his  heart  he  smoth- 
ered, under  feelings  of  holy  joy,  the  throb  of  anguish  he 
experienced  when  she  asked  for  his  permission ;  there  was 
one  moment  of  sharp  pain  and  then  be  gave  his  consent. 
For  was  it  not  the  best  possible  solution  of  her  situation  ! 
She  could  marry  no  man  but  Ragu,  and  now  he  wished 
to  marry  her.  Luc  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  glad  for  her 
sake,  and  he  felt  the  same  regard  for  her  after  ber  mar- 
riage as  be  bad  done  before,  always  greeting  her  with  a 
smile  whenever  they  met,  as  if  be  wished  to  ask  if  she 
were  happy.  And  she  felt  bis  smile  in  the  depths  of  her 
poor  heart,  which  was  breaking  for  lack  of  love  and  tender- 
ness. 

Josine  felt  a  slight  chill,  as  she  sat  wrapped  in  sad 
thoughts,  as  if  something  in  the  air  had  startled  her.    She 
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turned  and  saw  Luc,  who  was  smiling  in  his  usual  af- 
fectionate, but  not  quite  natural,  way. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  he,  "  I  am  here  because  Ragu  tells 
me  that  you  are  very  Tmcomfortahle  in  this  house;  that 
it  ia  exposed  to  every  blast  that  sweeps  over  the  plain,  and 
that  the  wind  has  broken  three  panes  in  the  window  of 
your  bedroom," 

She  heard  him  with  a  look  of  confuaion  and  surprise; 
she  did  not  like  to  contradict  her  husband,  nor  did  she 
like  to  tell  him  a  lie. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Luc,"  she  said,  "  one  of  the  panes  ia 
broken,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  wind  did  it.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  wind  blows  over  the  plain  we  get 
our  full  share  of  it." 

Her  voice  trembled.  She  could  not  prevent  two  big 
tears  from  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  Hagu  who,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  had  broken  the  window-panes,  in  an  effort  to 
throw  everything  out-of-doors. 

"How  is  this,  Josine;  are  you  crying?  Let  us  see; 
speak ;  tell  me  everything.    You  know  I  am  your  friend," 

And  he  seated  himself  near  her,  much  moved,  for  he 
took  his  part  in  her  sorrow.  But  she  had  dried  her 
tears. 

"  'No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  nothing.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  find  me  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  when  I  am  dis- 
posed to  be  unreasonable  and  sorrowful." 

She  struggled  in  vain ;  at  last  he  heard  her  confession. 
Hagu  was  not  becoming  accustomed  to  a  life  of  order, 
peace,  and  slow,  continual  effort  to  attain  a  more  comfort- 
able livelihood.  He  seemed  to  have  a  yearning  for  the 
wretchedness  and  suffering  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a 
wage-earner,  grumbling  at  his  employer,  but  accustomed  to 
his  state  of  slavery,  finding  consolation  for  it  all  at  the 
cabaret,  in  drunkenness  and  in  an  outpouring  of  impotent 
words.  He  regretted  the  old  dark  and  dirty  workshops, 
the  underhanded  war  with  his  foreman,  the  noisy  bouts 
with  his  fellow-workmen,  all  those  abominable  days  of 
hatred  that  ended  at  home  in  beating  wife  and  children. 
So,  having  begun  with  pleasantries,  he  ended  with  accusa- 
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tions.  He  called  La  Crecherie  a  great  barracks,  a  prison, 
in  which  there  was  no  longer  any  liberty,  not  even  that  of 
drinking  a  drop  too  much  if  a  man  chose  to  do  so.  Up  to 
the  present  time  workmen  there  were  earning  no  more  than 
they  did  at  the  Pit,  and  had  all  sorts  of  anxieties.  They 
worried  lest  the  thing  might  not  prove  a  success,  or  lest 
nothing  should  be  coming  to  them  on  the  day  when  the 
profits  were  divided.  For  two  months  past  very  unpleas- 
ant rumors  had  been  rife  about  it.  It  was  said  that  that 
year  it  would  be  necessary  to  "  tighten  the  belt,"  because 
of  the  purchase  of  new  machinery.  Then,  again,  the  co- 
operative stores  sometimes  did  not  work  satisfactorily. 
They  would  occasionally  send  you  potatoes  when  you  had 
ordered  kerosene,  or  else  they  would  forget  you,  and  you 
might  have  to  go  three  or  four  times  to  the  store  before  you 
got  what  you  wanted.  In  this  manner  Eagu  sometimes 
sneered  and  sometimes  raged  at  La  Crecherie.  He  called 
it  a  beastly  barracks,  from  which  he  hoped  to  escape  just  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

There  was  a  painful  silence  when  Josine  had  told  Luc 
this.  He  became  gloomy,  for  he  knew  that  there  was  Bom^ 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  There  were  always  inevitable 
grindings  in  a  machine  that  was  still  new.  And  especially 
the  rumors  afloat  about  the  difficulties  of  the  present  year 
had  all  the  more  effect  upon  Luc  because  he  was  growing 
apprehensive  that  he  might  have  to  ask  his  workmen  to 
make  certain  sacrifices,  so  that  he  might  not  compromise 
the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking. 

"  And  Bourron  complains  like  Itagu,  does  he  not  ?"  he 
asked.     "  But  you  have  never  heard  Bonnaire  V 

Josine  had  answered  in  the  negative  by  a  sign  of  her 
head,  when  through  the  open  window  were  heard  the 
voices  of  the  three  women,  who  were  standing  on  the  side- 
walk. It  was  La  Toupe,  who  was  snarling  like  a  crazy 
woman  at  La  Crecherie,  impelled  by  her  propensity  to 
bite  and  rage.  Although  Bonnaire  said  nothing,  being  a 
reasonable  man,  whose  good  sense  led  him  to  await  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  his  wife's  tongue  sufficed  to  stir 
up  all  the  gossiping  women  in  the  rising  town.    And  Luc 
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hjeard  her  making  Fauchard's  wife  unhappy  by  auuouno- 
ing  the  impending  ruin  of  La  Cr6cherie.        -  •-^».^_ 

"  So,  then,  Josine,"  said  Luc,  speaking  slowly,  "  you 
are  not  happy  V 

Again  <«he  wanted  to  protest. 

"  Oh  I  Monsieur  Luc,  how  could  I  be  anything  but 
happy,  when  you  have  done  so  much  for  me  ?" 

But  her  strength  failed  her,  and  two  big  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 

"  Now,  you  see,  Josine,  that  yon  are  not  happy." 

"  I  am  not  happy,  it  is  true,  Monsietir  Luc;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  yon  can  do  about  it;  it  is  not  your  fault. 
You  have  been  like  a  providence  to  me;  but  what  can  be 
done  if  nothing  occurs  to  change  the  heart  of  that  un- 
fortunate fellow  ?  .  .  .  He  is  going  to  the  bad  again.  He 
can  no  longer  bear  Nanet;  he  came  near  breaking  up  all 
our  things  last  evening;  and  he  beat  me  because  he  said 
that  the  boy  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations.  .  .  . 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me,  Monsieur  Luc.  These 
things  are  my  own  affair.  I  promise  you  to  let  them  give 
me  as  little  pain  as  possible." 

Her  voice  was  interrupted  by  sobs,  and  was  tremulous 
and  almost  indistinct.  And  he,  powerless,  felt  that  he  was 
growing  sadder  and  sadder. 

His  happy  morning  had  passed  under  a  cloud.  He  was 
chilled  by  a  sudden  blast  of  doubt  and  despair.  He  had 
been  so  brave.  His  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  had  given  him 
strength.  When  things  were  going  well,  when  material 
success  seemed  assured,  he  had  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  change  men,  to  develop  divine  love  in  their  hearts,  the 
fecund  plant  of  which  the  flower  is  kindliness  and  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  concerns  of  others.  But  if  men 
remained  in  a  state  of  hatred  and  violence,  his  work  would 
not  be  accomplished;  how  could  tenderness  be  awakened 
in  them,  how  could  happiness  be  taught  them?  That 
dear  Josine,  whom  he  had  rescued  out  of  such  a  depth  of 
ruin,  whom  he  had  saved  from  such  frightful  destitution, 
was  to  him  the  very  type  of  his  whole  work,  -  So  long  as 
Josine  was  not  happy,  his  work  would  not  be  accomplished. 
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She  was  the  woman,  the  wretched  woman,  the  slave,  the 
victim  of  toil,  or  luflt,  whose  savior  he  had  dreamed  to  be. 
It  was  especially  by  her,  and  for  her,  her  among  all  women, 
that  the  future  city  would  be  built.  And  if  Joaine  was 
still  unhappy,  it  was  because  there  was  nothing  solid  as 
yet,  because  nothing  had  been  established,  because  every- 
thing remained  to  be  done.  In  his  vexation  he  foresaw  sor- 
rowful days,  and  had  a  presentiment  that  a  terrible  strug- 
gle was  going  to  take  place  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  that  lie  himself  would  shed  both  tears  and  blood 
therein. 

"  Don't  cry,  Josine,"  said  he ;  "be  courageous,  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  you  shall  yet  be  happy,  because  it  is 
necessary  you  should,  in  order  that  everybody  may  be 
happy." 

He  said  this  so  gently  that  at  last  she  smiled. 

"  Oh  1  I  am  courageous.  Monsieur  Luc,  I  well  know 
that  you  will  not  abandon  me,  and  that  your  work  will 
come  out  all  right,  since  you  are  all  kindness  and  courage. 
I  will  wait,  I  assure  you,  even  if  I  have  to  wait  all  my 
life," 

It  was  like  an  -  engagement,  an  exchange  of  promises, 
in  the  hope  of  happiness  to  come.  He  was  standing  now, 
and  had  taken  both  her  hands,  which  he  was  squeezing, 
while  he  felt  that  she  was  returning  the  pressure.  For  a 
few  moments  there  was  between  them  a  union  of  tender 
feeling;  what  a  blessed  existence  of  joy  and  peace  they 
might  have  led  in  that  little  dining-room,  with  its  fur- 
niture of  varnished  spruce,  so  clean  and  cheerful-looking. 

"  Good-bye,  Josine." 

"  Good-bye,  Monsieur  Luc." 

After  that,  Luc  walked  homeward.  As  he  went  along 
the  terrace,  beneath  which  ran  the  road  to  Combettes,  an- 
other meeting  delayed  him  for  some  minutes.  He  had 
jnst  perceived  Monsieur  Jerome,  in  his  wheeled  chair, 
passing  by  the  grounds  of  La  Crecherie,  pushed  by  a  man- 
servant. This  apparition  recalled  other  times  when  he 
had  observed  this  feeble  old  man  in  this  same  chair,  espe- 
cially the  first  time,  when  he  had  seen  him  passing  by  tiie 
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Pit,  and  looking  with  his  blue  eyes  at  the  noisy,  smoky 
buildings  of  those  works  in  which  he  had  founded  the 
fortune  of  the  Qurignons.  Now  he  was  passing  La 
Crecherie,  and  was  gazing,  with  the  same  blue  eyes,  which 
seemed  vacant,  at  its  new  buildings,  which  looked  so 
bright  in  the  sjmshine-  Why,  then,  had  he  made  his  ser- 
vant roll  him  to  that  spot,  as  if  he  wished  thoroughly  to 
examine  them?  Perhaps  it  was  mere  chance.  He  was 
out  for  an  airing;  perhaps  it  was  only  the  caprice  of  a 
poor  old  man  who  had  fallen  into  second  childhood.  As 
the  servant  wheeled  the  chair  slowly  onward.  Monsieur 
Jerome  raised  his  broad  face,  with  its  large,  regular  feat- 
ures, encircled  by  long,  white  hair,  and  with  a  grave,  im- 
passive look,  examined  everything,  every  fagade  and  ev- 
ery chimney,  although  he  seemed  hardly  to  notice  them, 
as  if  he  wished  to  understand  what  this  new  town  was 
that  was  springing  up  so  near  the  house  which  he  himself 
had  erected  in  the  past. 

But  another  incident  occurred,  and  Luc  felt  his  emo- 
tion increase. 

Another  old  man,  likewise  infirm,  and  shambling  along 
on  swollen  legs,  was  coming  up  the  road  towards  the  little 
wheeled  chair.  It  was  father  Linot,  a  fat  man  with  flab- 
by, white  flesh,  whom  the  Bonnaires  had  kept  under  their 
roof,  and  who  on  fine  days  took  short  walks  aroimd  the 
works.  At  first,  as  his  eyes  were  weak,  be  did  not  rec- 
ognize Monsieur  Jerome.  Then  he  gave  a  start,  drew 
back,  and  placed  himself  against  the  wall,  as  if  the  road 
was  not  wide  enough  for  two,  and,  lifting  his  straw  hat, 
he  bowed  low  and  saluted  profoundly.  It  was  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  Qurignons,  the  master-founder,  that  the 
first  of  the  Kagus,  a  wage-earner  and  the  father  of  wage- 
earners,  was  paying  homage.  Years  and,  back  of  him,  cen- 
turies of  labor,  suffering,  and  wretchedness  bowed  in  that 
trembling  salute.  At  the  passage  of  the  master,  as  de- 
crepit as  he  was,  the  old  slave,  who  had  the  cowardice  of 
ages  of  servitude  iu  his  blood,  faltered  and  bowed  down. 
Monsieur  Jerome,  however,  did  not  even  see  him,  but 
passed  on,  looking  like  some  stupid  idol,  as  he  went  on 
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e:iaininiiig  the  new  workabopa  of  La  Crecherie,  and  per- 
haps without  seeing  them. 

Luc  shuddered.  What  a  past  would  have  to  be  deatroy- 
ed,  and  what  iU  weeds  would  have  to  be  rooted  up,  all  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  this  poor  old  man !  He 
looked  at  his  town,  juat  rising  from  tbe  earth,  and  felt 
with  what  difficulty  and  under  what  obstacles  it  would 
have  to  grow  and  prosper.  Love  alone,  he  thought,  and  the 
influence  of  women  and  children,  would  be  able  to  over- 
come them. 
16 
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EVER  since  La  Crecherie  had  been  founded,  that  is, 
for  four  years,  an  undercurrent  of  hatred  againat 
Luc  had  been  growing  strong  in  Beauelair.  At  first  the 
feeling  was  only  one  of  hostile  astonishment,  of  ill-natured 
jokes  about  his  enterprise;  but  afterwards,  when  the  in- 
terests of  Beauelair  and  La  Crecherie  became  compli- 
cated, anger  took  the  place  of  pleasantry,  and  the  old 
town  felt  the  necessity  of  defending  itself  by  any  and  all 
means  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  was  the  small  tradespeople,  the  retail  dealers,  who 
first  took  the  alarm.  The  co-operative  stores  in  La  Crech- 
erie, which  they  had  made  fun  of  when  they  were  first 
opened,  were  succeeding,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  not  only 
the  laborers  from  the  works  became  their  customers,  but 
all  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  joined  the  associa- 
tion. And  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  old  shop- 
keepers were  much  excited  by  this  unexpected  competi- 
tion, and  by  the  new  scale  of  prices,  which  cut  down  the 
price  of  articles  they  sold  one-third.  It  was  a  struggle 
in  which  they  could  not  succeed ;  their  ruin  must  shortly 
be  accomplished  if  this  miserable  Luc  should  carry  out 
his  disastrous  plans,  and  could  persuade  people  that  wealth 
must  be  more  equitably  divided,  and  that  the  poor  ought 
to  live  better  and  cheaper  in  this  world  than  they  had 
hitherto  done.  The  butchers,  grocers,  bakers,  and  vintr 
ners  would  be  forced,  if  he  went  on,  to  close  their  shops, 
if  their  position  as  middlemen  was  to  be  attacked,  for  no 
profits  would  cling  to  their  fingers.  And  they  cried  out 
that  such  new  ideas  were  abominable,  that  they  would 
overthrow  the  social  system,   and  that  this  would  take 
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place  on  the  day  that  they  should  be  forced  no  longer  to 
increase  their  profits  through  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

But  the  moat  concerned  were  the  Laboques,  the  hard- 
ware dealers,  who  had  once  carried  round  their  stock  to 
fairs,  and  who  had  now  opened  a  sort  of  large  bazaar  at  the 
comer  of  Rue  de  Brias  and  the  Place  de  la  Mairie.  The 
price  of  hardware  had  gone  down,  ever  since  la  Crecherie 
had  been  making  considerable  quantities  of  it,  and  what 
waa  worse  was  that  the  idea  of  association  was  spreading 
to  the  little  workshops  in  the  neighborhood;  the  momeht 
seemed  to  have  arrived  when  buyers,  without  availing 
themselves  of  the  stoH^k  in  the  store  of  Laboque,  were  pur- 
chasing at  first  -  hand  in  the  co  ■  operative  stores  of  La 
Crecherie,  the  nails  of  Chodorge  &  Co.,  the  scythes  and 
spades  of  Hausser,  the  machines  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  l^iranda.  Besides  hardware,  the  stores  in  La 
Crecherie  furnished  many  other  articles,  and  the  business 
of  the  bazaar  grew  less  and  less  every  day.  Consequentr 
ly,  the  wrath  of  the  Laboques  did  not  diminish ;  they  were 
exasperated  by  what  they  called  the  cutting  down  of 
prices;  they  thought  themselves  robbed  as  soon  as  they 
were  prevented  from  getting  their  own  profit  out  of  the 
money  and  the  labor  of  the  working-classes.  Their  place 
became,  naturally,  the  focus  of  hostility  and  opposition 
to  Luc  and  La  Crecherie;  on  their  hearth  burned  the 
fire  of  all  the  hatreds  excited  by  the  reforms  of  a  man 
whose  name  was  never  spoken  without  some  epithet  of 
execration.  Foremost  among  his  enemies  was  Dacheux, 
the  butcher,  stammering  with  rage  against  his  new  re- 
forms, and  Caffiaux,  the  saloon-keeper,  who,  though  less 
violent,  was  poisonously  rancorous  against  him,  but  did 
not  lose  sight  of  his  own  interests.  Even  handsome  Ma- 
dame Mitaine,  the  baker's  wife,  sometimes  deplored  the 
loss  of  her  customers,  though  she  was  always  inclined  to 
take  a  kindly  view  of  things. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  screamed  Laboque,  "  that  this  Mon- 
sieur Luc,  as  he  calls  himself,  has  one  fixed  idea  at  the 
bottom  of  his  reforms?  He  wants  to  ruin  us  tradespeo- 
ple.   Tea,  he  is  proud  of  it.     He  says  openly — what  is  a 
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most  monstrous  thing — that  our  retail  business  is  mere 
theft,  that  we  are  all  robbers,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
put  dowiL  It  was  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  us  that  he 
founded  La  Crecherie." 

Dacheux,  with  an  inflamed  face,  listened  to  Laboque 
with  great,  round  eyes. 

"  And,  then,  how  are  people  to  get  food  to  eat,  and 
clothes  to  wear,  and  all  the  rest  oi  it  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  he  says  that  the  consumer  must  deal  with 
the  producer," 

"  How  about  the  money  V  asked  the  butcher. 

"  Money  ?  Oh  1  he  does  away  with  money,  too.  There 
won't  be  any  more  money.  Ha!  Isn't  that  nonsense^ 
As  if  people  could  live  without  money  I" 

And  Dacheux  became  half  choked  with  anger.     . 

"  No  more  trade !  no  more  money !  Why,  he  wants  to 
destroy  everything!  And  is  there  no  prison  for  such  a 
rascal  ?    He  will  ruin  Beauclair,  if  we  don't  look  out !" 

But  Caffiaux  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  He  says  a  good  many  things  besides.  .  .  .  He  says, 
in  the  first  place,  that  everybody  ought  to  work.  He 
would  like  to  set  up  a  bagne,  where  guards  with  cluba 
stood  over  all  of  us  to  see  that  we  performed  the  tasks 
assigned  to  us.  He  says  that  there  ought  to  be  no  more 
rich  men  and  no  more  poor  ones;  that  a  man,  when  he 
dies,  should  have  no  more  than  he  had  when  he  was  bom ; 
tiat  people  should  earn  what  they  eat,  and  that  each 
one  should  earn  no  more  than  his  neighbor,  and  should 
have  no  right  to  lay  by  money  out  of  his  savings." 

"  Well,  then,  what  becomes  of  inheritance  V  again 
broke  in  Dacheux. 

"  There  is  not  to  be  any  inheritance." 

"  What!  no  inheritance?  Am  I  not  to  leave  my  money 
to  my  own  daughter  ?  Thunder  and  lightning !  That's 
a  little  too  much  I" 

Here  the  butcher  shook  the  table  with  a  violent  blow 
of  his  fist. 

"  He  says,'  too,"  continued  Caffiaux,  "  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  authority  of  any  sort,  no  government,  no  gen- 
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dannes,  no  more  judges,  no  more  prisons.  Every  one  is 
to  live  88  he  likes,  and  eat  and  sleep  as  he  likes.  ...  He 
says  that  by-and-by  machines  will  do  all  the  work,  and 
that  all  that  workmen  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  run 
them.  The  world  will  be  a  kind  of  paradise,  because  no 
one  will  fight  or  quarrel ;  there  will  be  no  armies  and  no 
wars.  ■  .  .  He  says,  also,  that  men  and  women,  when  they 
love  each  other,  may  come  together  for  as  long  as  they 
fancy  the  arrangement,  and  may  then  take  up  with  some- 
body else.  If  there  should  be  any  children,  the  com- 
munity will  look  after  them,  and  bring  them  up  whole 
sale,  as  it  were,  without  any  mother  or  father." 

Madame  Mitaine,  who  bad  till  then  been  silent,  now 
made  a  vehement  protest. 

"  Oh  1  poor  little  things !  .  .  .  I  should  hope  that  ev- 
ery mother  might  have  the  right  to  care  for  her  own  chil- 
dren. It  may  do  for  children  whose  heartless  parents 
have  abandoned  them  to  be  brought  up  anyhow,  by  the 
hands  of  strangers  in  foundling  hospitals  or  orphan  asy- 
lums. .  .  .  All  you  are  saying  does  not  seem  to  me  in  the 
least  proper." 

"  Tou  had  better  say  it  is  pure  rot,"  cried  Dacheux,  be- 
side himself.  "  Why,  it  is  what  you  may  see  any  day  in 
the  streets.  Their  future  society  would  be  nothing  better 
than  a  bouse  of  ill-fame !" 

Here  Laboque,  who  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
his  own  interests  were  at  stake,  wound  up  the  argument. 

"  Tour  Monsieur  Luc  is  mad.  We  cannot  let  him  ruin 
and  dishonor  Beauclair.  We  shall  have  to  combine  and 
act  against  him." 

But  anger  grew  greater  still  in  Beauclair  when  it  be- 
came known  that  the  reforms  at  La  Crecherie  had  infect- 
ed the  neighboring  village  of  Combettes.  There  was  gen- 
eral amazement  and  indignation  when  they  heard  that 
Monsieur  Luc  had  debauched  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  peasants  as  well  as  of  his  workmen !  That  Lenfant, 
the  mayor  of  Combettes,  with  the  help  of  his  colleague, 
Yvonnot,  had  drawn  together  and  reconciled  the  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants  of  the  village,  had  persuaded  them  to 
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hold  all  their  land  in  common,  and  to  draw  up  an  agree- 
ment of  aBBOciation,  like  that  which  regulated  capital, 
brain-work,  and  labor  in  the  new  works.  There  was  to 
be,  thenceforth,  one  vast  domain  at  Combettes ;  all  were  to 
have  the  use  of  its  machines  and  fertilizers;  every  man 
might  make  experiments  in  cultivation;  harvests  would 
be  increased  tenfold,  and  hopes  were  held  out  that  there 
would  be  large  profits  to  be  shared.  Besides  this,  the 
two  associations  were  to  be  consolidated :  the  peasants 
were  to  furnish  breadstuffs  to  the  workpeople,  who  would 
give  them  in  exchange  tools  and  all  other  manufactured 
articles  that  the;  needed,  so  that  the  two  classes,  long  op- 
posed to  each  other,  would  by  degrees  be  fused  into  each 
other,  and  the  village  and  the  works  would  form,  as  it 
were,  the  embryo  of  a  fraternal  people.  Beauclair  said 
that  the  old  world  would  come  to  an  end  if  socialism  made 
its  way  among  the  peasantry — the  great  mass  of  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  who  had  always  been  considered  a 
barrier  against  any  attack  on  personal  property,  men  will- 
ing to  perish  on  their  own  little  plots  of  ground,  which 
were  inadequate  to  support  them,  rather  than  part  with 
their  land.  The  effect  of  this  news  ran  through  all  Beau- 
clair ;  there  was  a  general  shiver,  which  gave  notice  that 
some  sort  of  catastrophe  was  at  hand. 

Here  again  the  Laboques  were  the  first  people  to  feel 
the  change.  They  lost  their  customers  at  Combettes. 
Lenf ant  —  indeed,  nobody  came  to  buy  spades,  plough- 
shares, saucepans,  and  tools.  In  the  last  visit  Lenfant 
paid  them,  he  had  tried  to  beat  down  their  prices,  and 
had  ended  by  buying  nothing,  telling  them  bluntly  that 
he  could  save  thirty  per  cent,  by  not  buying  from  them, 
as  they  were  forced  to  make  their  profit  on  what  they 
bought  at  the  neighboring  factories.  From  that  day  for- 
ward all  the  inhabitants  of  Combettes  went  to  La  Crech- 
erie,  and  became  adherents  of  the  co  -  operative  stores, 
whose  importance  increased  day  by  day,  until  they  became 
a  terror  to  all  the  little  retail  dealers  in  Beauclair. 

"We  must -do  something;  we  must  act!"  reiterated 
Laboque,  with  ever  -  increasing  violence,  when  Dacheux 
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and  Caffiaux  came  to  see  him.  "  If  we  wait  till  this  mad- 
man poisons  all  the  couatr;  with  his  monstrous  doctrines, 
we  shall  be  too  late !" 

"  What  can  we  do  V  asked  the  prudent  Caffiaux. 

Dacheux  was  for  killing  the  man  at  once. 

"  Some  one  might  wait  for  him  some  evening  at  a  street 
comer,  and  let  fly  at  him  one  of  those  little  volleys  which 
make  a  man  reflect  on  what  he  has  been  about." 

But  Laboque,  a  small  man,  more  cunning  than  Da- 
cheux, preferred  surer,  quieter  means  for  getting  rid 
of  him. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  all  the  town  is  up  against  him. 
We  must  make  use  of  that  feeling;  we  have  every  one  on 
our  side." 

The  opportunity  was  at  hand.  Old  Beauclair  for  cen- 
turies had  had  a  filthy  rivulet  running  through  it,  a 
sort  of  open  sewer.  It  was  called  the  Clouque.  Nobody 
knew  where  it  came  from ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  its  origin 
in  some  old  hovels  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  ravines  of 
Brias,  and  the  common  idea  was  that  it  might  have  been 
one  of  those  mountain  torrents  whose  source  was  still  un- 
known. Very  old  people  could  remember  to  have  seen 
it  a  full  stream  at  certain  seasons.  But  for  many  years 
it  had  rarely  had  any  pure  water;  what  it  had  was  poi- 
soned by  the  neighboring  factories.  The  good  women 
living  on  the  river-bank  had  long  used  it  as  a  natural 
sink,  into  which  they  emptied  their  slop-pails,  so  that  it 
was  choked  with  all  kinds  of  filth  from  the  poorer 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  gave  forth,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, a  horrible  smell.  At  one  time  there  had  been  serious 
fears  of  an  epidemic  arising  from  this  source,  and  the 
mayor  and  the  municipal  council  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  covering  it,  that  is,  of  putting  it  underground. 
But  the  expense  seemed  too  great,  and  nothing  more  was 
said  about  it.  The  Clouque,  undisturbed,  continued  to 
smeU  horribly,  and  to  contaminate  its  neighborhood. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  dried  up  completely,  .and  became 
nothing  more  than  a  rocky  pathway  without  one  drop  of 
water,     Beauclair  was  delivered  from  this  source  of  in- 
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feotion,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician.  To  the  Olouque 
had  b6en  attributed  the  bad  fevers  that  had  long  infested 
that  part  of  the  coimtrj;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Beauclair 
were  left  to  wonder  where  the  waters  of  the  torrent  could 
have  gone. 

At  first  there  was  only  a  vague  rumor.  Then  facts  be- 
gan to  come  to  light.  It  became  certain  that  it  was  Mon- 
sieur Luc  who  had  begun  to  turn  the  course  of  the  tar- 
rent  on  the  day  when  he  impounded  the  water  of  the 
springs  on  the  sides  of  the  Monts  Blouses,  and  that  he 
was  using  for  La  Crecherie  all  their  bright,  clear,  running 
water,  which  gave  his  new  town  health  and  prosperity. 
Especially  had  he  taken  possession  of  the  principal  stream, 
the  overflow  of  which  he  proposed  to  store  in  reservoirs 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Combettee.  This  means  of 
irrigation  would  make  tiieir  fortune,  and  assure  the  per- 
manence of  their  happy  association, all  thanks  to  this  val- 
uable supply  of  water,  which  had  brought  them  to  a  good 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  was  such  a  blessing  to 
them  all-  Before  long  there  was  plenty  of  proof  that  the 
water  which  had  disappeared  from  the  Olouque  was  flow- 
ing into  the  Grand  Jean,  tenfold  more  than  it  had  ever 
been,  that  it  was  utilized  by  intelligence,  and  had  be- 
come a  source  of  wealth,  instead  of  death  and  evil  smells. 
The  rancor  and  anger  of  Beauclair  grew  fiercer  than  ever 
against  Luc,  who  had  so  quietly  taken  possession  of  what 
did  not  belong  to  him.  Why  had  he  stolen  the  water? 
Why  did  he  retain  it?  Why  had  he  given  it  to  his  own 
creatures  ?  People  were  not  to  carry  off  in  that  way  wa- 
ter that  belonged  to  a  town — a  stream  that  had  always 
been  there,  a  stream  that  people  were  accustomed  to  see, 
and  that  many  had  found  very  useful.  The  tiny  thread 
of  water,  slowly  carrying  down  with  it  all  kinds  of  filth, 
exhaling  pestilence  and  killing  people,  was  forgotten. 
Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  project  of  putting  it 
under  cover;  every  one  was  talking  about  the  great  benefit 
it  had  been  to  Beauclair,  for  irrigation,  for  washing,  for 
the  every-day  needs  of  the  townspeople.  Such  a  robbery 
ought  not  to  be  put  up  with.     La  Crecherie  would  have 
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to  give  back  the  Clouqae — the  filthy  drain  by  which  the 
town  was  poisoned. 

Laboque,  of  course,  was  the  man  who  made  the  loudest 
outcry.  He  made  an  official  visit  to  Gourier,  the  mayor, 
to  find  out  what  steps  he  intended  to  take  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  municipal  council.  Laboque  professed 
himself  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  question,  aa 
.  the  Clouque  passed  just  at  the  back  of  hia  house,  at  the 
end  of  his  little  garden,  and  was  of  great  use  to  him  in 
many  ways.  No  doubt  if  lie  set  to  work  to  collect  signa- 
tures for  a  petition  on  the  subject,  he  could  have  got  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  his  quarter.  But  his  idea 
was  that  the  town  ought  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
go  to  law  with  La  Crecherie  in  order  to  get  the  stream 
restored  to  Beauclair,  with  damages.  Gourier  listened  to 
him,  and,  nodding  his  head,  apparently  approved  of  all 
he  said.  But  he  went  no  further,  though  he  nourished  a 
strong  personal  dislike  to  Luc.  Then  he  asked  for  a  few 
days  in  which  to  consider  the  matter.  He  said  he  wished 
to  think  over  the  case,  and  to  consult  the  people  about  him. 
He  knew  very  well  that  Laboque  wanted  the  town  to  take 
the  matter  up  rather  than  appear  foremost  in  it  in  his 
own  person.  The  sub-prefect  Chatelard,  with  whom 
Gourier  shut  himself  up  in  consultation  for  two  hours, 
must  have  convinced  him,  by  acting  on  his  dread  of  com- 
plications, that  the  course  he  had  always  taken  was  a  wise 
one,  that  course  being  to  let  lawsuits  be  brought  by  indi- 
viduals, for  he  sent  for  the  hardware  dealer  and  explain- 
ed to  him,  at  great  length,  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  town 
would  be  long  in  reaching  a  decision,  and  probably  would 
amount  to  nothing,  while  a  suit  brought  by  a  citizen  would 
much  more  probably  go  against  La  Crecherie,  especially 
if,  after  one  party  had  gained  damages,  another  should 
bring  suit,  and  so  on. 

A  few  days  later  Laboque  brought  his  suit,  in  which 
he  claimed  twenty-five  thousand  francs  damages.  And 
as  if  that  day  were  a  fete  day,  he  had  a  gathering  of  all 
his  friends  at  his  house,  on  the  pretext  that  his  son  and 
daughter  wanted  to  give  their  playfellows  a  luncheon. 
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So  Eiilalie  and  Auguste  had  Honorine  Caffiaux,  Evariste 
Mitaine,  and  Julienne  Daciieux.  All  these  little  people 
had  grown  older  in  four  years.  Auguate  was  sixteen  and 
Eulalie  was  nine,  while  Evariste  at  fourteen  was  already 
a  serious  and  reflective  boy,  and  Honorine,  at  nineteen, 
was  at  an  age  to  be  married,  so  that  she  seemed  like  a 
mother  to  the  eight-year-old  Julienne,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  party.  They  all  went  into  the  narrow  atrip  of 
garden,  and  played  and  laughed  like  mad  creatures,  whose 
consciences  were  clear  and  their  spirits  gay,  for  they  took 
no  part  in  the  hatreds  and  quarrels  of  their  parents, 

"  At  last  we  have  him !"  cried  Laboque.  "  Monsieur 
Gourier  as  good  as  told  me  that  if  we  carry  the  thing  out 
to  the  end  we  shall  ruin  the  works.  .  .  .  Even  supposing 
the  court  gives  me  but  ten  thousand  francs,  there  are  a 
hundred  more  of  you  who  can  bring  suit,  and  get  the 
same  damages,  so  he  will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket  a 
nice  little  million.  And  that  is  not  all ;  he  will  have  to 
give  back  the  torrent,  and  will  be  forced  to  demolish  the 
water-works  he  has  constructed,  which  will  deprive  him 
of  that  nice  clear  water  which  he  is  so  proud  of.  .  .  . 
Ah !  my  friends,  it  is  going  to  be  a  success !" 

All  were  excited  and  triumphant  at  the  idea  of  ruin- 
ing the  new  works,  and,  above  all,  of  putting  down  Luc, 
the  madman,  who  wanted  to  destroy  trade,  inheritance, 
money,  and  the  most  valuable  foundations  of  the  social 
system.  Caffiaux  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  hes- 
itate. 

"  I  should  have  preferred,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  the 
town  should  have  brought  the  suit.  When  there  is  to  be 
a  fight  we  tradespeople  always  prefer  to  have  the  lead 
taken  by  other  people.  Who  are  the  hundred  others  who 
will  bring  suit  against  La  Crecherie  ?" 

Dacheux  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Ah !  I  would  have  gladly  brought  suit  myself  if 
my  house  had  not  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  street! 
And  even  now  I  am  not  sure  I  may  not,  for  the  Olouque 
passes  by  the  end  of  my  mother-in-law's  yard,  I  must 
have  a  finger  in  the  business ;  thunder  and  lightning !" 
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"  But,"  resumed  Laboque,  "  in  the  first  place,  there  ia 
Madame  Mitaine,  who  is  in  the  same  position  that  I  am, 
and  whose  property,  like  mine,  has  been  injured  since  the 
stream  has  dried  up.  .  .  .  You  will  bring  suit,  won't  you, 
Madame  Mitainef 

He  had  asked  her  to  come,  with  a  secret  intention  of 
making  her  formally  join  his  party,  for  he  knew  that  she 
desired  to  live  peaceably  and  to  respect  the  peace  of  oth- 
ers— good  woman  that  she  was!  At  first  she  began  to 
laugh. 

"  Oh !  as  to  the  harm  done  my  house  by  the  loss  of  the 
Clouque  I  No — no,  neighbor.  The  truth  is,  I  had  given 
orders  never  to  use  a  drop  of  that  poisonous  water,  for 
fear  of  making  my  customers  ilL  It  was  so  dirty,  and  it 
smelled  so  bad,  that  if  it  ia  ever  given  back  to  us  we  shall 
have  to  spend  money  to  get  rid  of  it  by  putting  it  under- 
ground, as  there  once  was  a  plan  of  doing." 

Laboque  made  believe  that  he  did  not  hear. 

"  But  anyhow,  Madame  Mitaine,  you  are  with  us.  Your 
interests  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  if  I  gain  my  lawsuit 
you  will  do  like  others  whose  property  is  on  the  river- 
side— you  will  stand  by  the  chose  jugee  ?" 

"  We'll  see — we'll  see  about  it,"  replied  the  handsome 
■wife  of  the  baker.  "  I  always  like  to  take  aides  with  the 
law — when  it  is  just." 

And  Laboque  had  to  content  himself  with  this  condi- 
tional promise.  Besides,  the  excitement  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  his  fierce  anger  against  Luc  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  usual  sense.  He  felt  perfectly  certain 
of  victory ;  he  knew  that  he  should  crush  the  mad  social- 
ist whose  experiment  had  in  four  years  so  lowered  prices 
that  his  receipts  were  not  half  what  they  once  were.  'He 
felt  himself  the  champion  of  society,  as,  sitting  at  table 
with  Dacheux,  he  pounded  it  with  his  fists ;  while  prudent 
Cafflaux,  a  diplomat  by  nature,  waited  to  see  whether  old 
Beauclair  or  La  Crecherie  would  triumph  before  he  went 
too  deeply  into  the  quarrel.  The  children,  meantime,  at 
their  table,  where  cakes  and  syrups  were  served,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  coming  battle,  but  fraternized  like  a  flock 
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of  happy  birds,  soaring  in  a  clear  sky  away  to  a  free  and 
happy  future. 

All  Beauclair  was  in  commotion  when  people  knew  of 
the  suit  instituted  by  Laboque,  with  his  demand  for  twen- 
ty-five thousand  francs  damages ;  it  was  like  an  ultimatum 
or  a  declaration  of  war.  From  that  time  forward  there 
was  a  great  rally  of  the  Beauclair  forces,  all  the  scattered 
opponents  of  the  new  town ;  they  met  and  grouped  them- 
selves into  an  active  anny  of  enemies  who  declared  open- 
ly against  Luc  and  his  works,  that  diabolical  establishment 
where  he  was  forging  the  ruin  of  venerable  and  respectable 
institutions,  government,  property,  religion,  and  the  family. 
They  all  banded  together  to  defend  them.  All  Beauclair 
took  part  in  the  dispute ;  all  the  contractors  who  felt  them- 
selves injured  brought  their  people  into  the  town,  and 
the  tradespeople,  always  horrified  by  new  ideas,  did  like- 
wise- There  was  no  little  stockholder  who  did  not  feel 
himself  threatened  by  a  horrible  cataclysm,  which  would 
wreck  his  trifling  means.  Women  grew  angry  and  in- 
dignant as  BOon  as  it  was  represented  to  them  that  La 
Crecherie  was  becoming  a  place  of  vice  where  any  man  - 
who  chose  to  seize  on  one  of  them  might  have  her.  Even 
the  workmen,  even  the  very  poor,  who  were  starving,  grew 
excited,  and  began  cursing  the  man  who  so  ardently 
dreamed  of  saving  them  from  poverty,  and  whom  they  now 
accused  of  aggravating  their  wretchedness  by  making  their 
employers  and  the  rich  people  harder  on  them.  But,  above 
all,  that  which  most  poisoned  and  misled  Beauclair  was  a 
violent  campaign  opened  against  Luc  by  the  local  newspa- 
per, a  little  sheet  published  by  Lebleu,  the  printer.  On  this 
occasion  the  paper  came  out  semi-weekly,  and  Captain 
JolHvet  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  articles  whose 
violence  praduced  a  great  sensation.  The  attack  was,  in- 
deed, a  mere  volley  of  errors  and  falsehoods,  all  the  fool- 
ish mud  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  sling  at  socialism,  cari- 
caturing its  intentions  and  sullying  its  ideal.  But  the 
success  of  such^a  form  of  attack  was  certain  when  it  had 
to  take  effect  on  weak,  ignorant  people,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful how  mere  excitement  flew  from  one  person  to  another 
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in  the  midst  of  real  complicated  intrigues,  which  united 
all  classes  against  the  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  All 
were  furious  to  find  themaelves  likely  to  be  driven  out 
of  their  own  social  cesspool,  under  pretext  that  they  might 
be  led  into  a  healthy  city,  the  just  and  happy  city  of  the 
future,  and  live  in  peace  with  one  another. 

Two  days  before  the  case  of  Laboque  against  Luc  was 
to  be  tried  before  the  Civil  Court  of  Beauclair,  a  great 
breakfast  was  given  at  the  Pit  by  the  Delaveaus,  whose 
real  object  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  should 
meet  and  talk  it  over  before  the  fight  came  on.  The  Bois- 
gelina  were,  of  course,  invited,  Mayor  Gourier,  the  sub-pre- 
fect Chatelard,  Judge  Gaume,  and  his  son-in-law.  Captain 
Jollivet,  and  Abbe  Marie.  Ladies,  too,  were  there  to  give 
the  entertainment  the  appearance  of  a  social  gathering. 

Chatelard,  as  was  his  custom,  called  at  the  mayor's 
house  about  half-past  eleven,  to  go  with  him  and  his  wife, 
still  the  handsome  Leonore.  Since  La  Creeherie  had 
proved  a  success,  Gourier  had  had  some  unpleasant  mo- 
ments of  disquietude  and  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
perceived  among  the  workpeople  he  employed  in  his  great 
shoe-factory  in  the  Rue  de  Erias,  a  certain  restless  feel- 
ing, a  new  thrill  of  excitement,  a  menace  of  association. 
Then  he  had  asked  himself  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
yield  to  it;  to  himself  enter  this  association, which  possibly 
might  ruin  him  if  he  did  not  join.  But  this  anxiety  he 
kept  to  himself,  for  he  had  an  open  wound,  a  grievance 
which  made  him  the  personal  enemy  of  Luc  ever  since  his 
son  Aehille,  a  stout,  independent  fellow,  had  broken  with 
him  and  taken  a  position  at  La  Creeherie,  where  he  was 
near  Ma  Bleue,  where  on  clear  nights  he  could  visit  his 
sweetheart.  The  mayor  had  forbidden  his  son's  name  to 
be  uttered  in  his  presence.  The  lad  was  an  ungrateful 
deserter  from  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie;  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemies  of  social  order.  And  though  he  did 
not  choose  to  say  so,  this  defection  of  his  son  increased 
his  secret  uncertainty  of  action,  for  he  had  a  feeling  that 
some  day  he  would  be  forced  to  follow  his  example. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  GhStelard,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him 
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come  in,  "  so  the  trial  is  about  to  begin.  Laboque  came 
to  see  me  again  to  obtain  the  certificate.  His  idea  is 
still  to  bring  the  town  into  the  affair,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  giving  him  a  little  help,  when  we  have  been 
pushing  him  on  as  we  have  done." 

The  sub-prefect  smiled. 

"  !N"o,  no,  my  friend,"  he  said ;  "  believe  me,  do  not 
get  the  town  involved  in  it.  .  .  .  You  have  been  wise 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  the  good  reasons  I  gave  you 
not  to  bring  the  town  into  the  suit,  and  to  let  it  be  all  the 
work  of  that  terrible  Laboque,  who  is  just  mad  for  ven- 
geance and  for  massacre.  Pray  keep  on  as  you  are  doing. 
Be  a  mere  spectator.  You  will  always  be  able  to  profit 
by  his  victory — if  he  is  victorious.  .  .  .  Ah!  my  friend, 
if  you  only  knew  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  not 
being  mixed  up  in  anything!" 

And  he  completed  his  speech  by  a  gesture,  which  meant 
how  much  peace  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  sub-prefecture 
since  he  had  contrived  to  take  no  prominent  part  in  any 
matter.  Things  were  not  going  on  smoothly  in  Paris, 
there  the  central  authority  was  weakening  every  day.  The 
time  was  at  hand  when  bourgeois  society  would  have  to 
crumble  of  itself,  or  be  overthrown  by  a  revolution,  and 
he,  a  good  sceptic  and  philosopher,  did  not  ask  to  live 
after  that  had  happened ;  he  would  be  glad  to  end  his  days 
in  the  snug  little  nest  he  had  got  into.  So  all  his  concern 
with  politics  was  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  would,  hav- 
ing as  little  to  do  with  them  as  possible,  being  sure  that 
the  government,  in  the  midst  of  the  diiRculties  that  were 
destroying  it,  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for 
letting  the  beast  it  dreaded  work  out  its  own  destruction, 
without  worrying  it  unnecessarily.  They  knew  the  value 
of  a  sub-prefect  who  never  was  heard  of,  whose  intelligent 
efforts  had  made  Beauelair  a  place  that  gave  no  anxiety  to 
the  government.  And  he  had  done  well  for  himself.  He 
bad  been  sufficiently  remembered  to  have  received  many 
praises,  and  he  quietly  went  on  digging  the  grave  of  a 
society  that  was  near  its  end,  and  spending  his  own  last 
days  at  the  feet  of  la  belle  Leonore. 

Google 
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"  Tou  understand  me,  my  friend — don't  compromise 
yourself,  for  in  times  like  those  in  which  we  live,  who  can 
tell  what  may  happen  to-morrow?  We  may  expect  any- 
thing ;  80  the  best  way  is  not  to  oppose  things.  Let  others 
go  first,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  their  bones.  Then 
you  can  see  what  to  do." 

Here  Leonore  came  in,  dressed  in  light  silk,  as  if  she 
had  grown  younger,  now  that  she  had  entered  the  forties. 
She  was  a  majestic  hlond  beauty,  with  a  candid,  pious  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  though  all  the  town  knew  of  her 
liaison  with  Chatelard.  She  was,  however,  accepted  ev- ' 
erywhere.  Chatelard  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  as  gal- 
lantly as  he  had.  ever  done,  while  her  husband,  looking  as 
if  he  had  been  relieved  of  a  duty  too  heavy  for  him, 
looked  at  them  both  with  an  affectionate  air,  tike  a  man 
who  accepted  compensations,  and  who  knew  that  bis  own 
comfort  in  life  was  assured. 

"  Ah ! — you  are  ready.  So  now  we  will  go — ^won't  we, 
Chatelard  ?  ...  Be  easy.  I'll  be  prudent.  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  a  scrape  which  might  cost  us  our  peace  and 
tranquillity.  But  all  the  same,  you  know,  at  Delaveau's 
one  must  agree  with  the  others." 

At  the  same  hour  Judge  Gaurae  sat,  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  his  daughter  Lucille  and  Captain  JoUivet,  his 
son-in-law,  who  were  to  come  for  him,  and  then  all  three 
would  go  together  to  breakfast  at  the  Delaveaus'.  The 
judge  had  grown  much  older  during  the  last  four  years ; 
he  seemed  more  gloomy  and  severe;  he  was  keenly  de- 
voted to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  would  pass  hours  writ- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  decisions  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness. It  was  said  that  he  had  been  heard  to  moan  on 
certain  nights,  as  if  he  felt  that  everything  was  crumbling 
under  his  feet,  even  that  law  itself,  to  which  he  clung  so 
desperately,  as  if  it  were  a  last  plank  that  might  save  him. 
And  while  still  touched  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
tragedy  in  his  own  family,  the  misconduct  and  violent 
death  of  his  wife,  he  could  not  but  suffer  when  he  saw 
the  same  thing  likely  to  he  repeated  in  the  case  of  his 
adored  daughter,  his  Lucille,  with  bo  innocent  a  face,  so 
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like  her  mother,  for  she,  too,  might  betray  her  huaband, 
as  he  himself  had  been  betrayed.  In  truth,  she  had  not 
been  married  to  Jollivet  six  months  before  she  had  be- 
trayed him.  The  man  with  whom  she  compromised  her- 
self was  a  petty  lawyer's  clerk,  a  big,  blond  fellow, 
younger  than  herself,  with  great  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's. 
The  judge,  who  suspected  what  was  taking  place,  suffered 
from  it  frightfully.  It  seemed  like  a  repetition  of  the 
treason  which  had  left  a  wound  still  bleeding  in  his  heart. 
He  dreaded  an  explanation,  for  he  feared  that  it  might 
bring  back  all  that  he  had  suffered  on  that  dreadful  day 
when  his  wife  had  killed  herself  in  his  presence  after 
confessing  her  guilt.  But  what  an  abominable  world  he 
lived  in,  where  every  woman  he  loved  had  been  unfaithful  I 
And  how  could  he  believe  in  justice  when  it  was  the  best 
and  the  most  beautiful  through  whom  he  suiFered? 

Morose  and  dreamy,  the  judge  was  seated  in  his  office, 
where  he  had  just  been  reading  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  de  Beauclair,  when  the  captain  and  Lucille  came 
in.  The  article  violently  attacking  La  Creeherie,  which 
be  had  just  read,  seemed  to  him  foolish,  unskilful,  and 
brutal.     And  he  said,  quietly: 

"  It  is  not  you,  I  hope,  my  good  Jollivet,  as  people  say, 
who  write  these  articles.     It  does  no  good  to  malign  our 


The  captain  gave  an  embarrassed  gesture,  and  said: 

"  Oh  1  write  ? — ^you  know  I  never  write ;  that  is  not  in 
my  line.  But  it  is  true  that  I  give  Lebleu  some  ideas — 
notes,  you  know — little  scraps  of  paper,  and  he  gets  some- 
body— I  don't  know  who — to  write  them  up  for  him." 

And  as  the  judge's  face  still  showed  his  dissatisfaction, 
Jollivet  went  on: 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  One  must  fight  with  such 
weapons  as  he  has.  If  those  cursed  fevers  in  the  Soudan 
had  not  forced  me  to  send  in  my  resignation,  I  would  have 
had  some  good  sword-cuts  for  those  idealists  who  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  put  an  end  to  us  with  their  wicked 
Utopias.  ...  Ah !  good  Heaven !  —  how  much  good  it 
would  do  me  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  dozen  of  them." 

■  .Coogic 
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Lucille  stood  silent,  small  and  pretty,  with  her  usual 
enigmatic  smile.  And  she  turned  on  her  big  husband, 
with  his  warlike  muatachios,  a  look  so  clearly  ironical  that 
the  judge  could  not  but  perceive  in  it  the  amused  con- 
tempt that  she  felt  for  this  bold  swordsman,  whom  she 
could  turn  about  as  she  pleased  with  her  little  pink  hands, 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

"  Oh  I  Charles,"  said  she,  softly,  "  don't  be  so  cruel ; 
don't  say  things  that  frighten  me." 

But  here  she  caught  her  father's  eye.  She  dreaded  lest 
he  might  suspect  her,  and  added,  wiiAi  her  innocent,  can- 
did air: 

"  Dear  father,  is  it  not  very  wrong  for  Charles  to  talk 
so  lightly  about  shedding  blood?  We  ought  all  to  live 
in  peace,  each  in  bis  own  little  hole,  and  then  the  good 
God  might  give  us  His  blessing  and  perhaps  send  us  a 
dear  little  son." 

Gamne  saw  that  she  was  still  ironical,  and  that  before 
her  rose  the  image  of  her  lover,  the  petty  lawyer's  clerk 
with  blue  eyes,  the  doll  who  had  replaced  the  dolls  in  her 
nursery. 

"  All  that  is  very  sad  and  very  cruel,"  said  the  judge ; 
but  he  did  not  specify  what.  What  could  he  resolve, 
what  could  he  do,  when  every  one  was  bent  on  deceiving 
and  destroying  others  t 

He  got  up  with  diiSculty.  He  took  his  hat  and  gloves 
to  start  for  the  breakfast  at  the  Belaveaus'.  And  in  the 
street,  when  Lucille,  whom  he  adored,  although  she  made 
him  suffer,  toot  his  arm,  he  had  a  delightfid  moment, 
in  which  all  his  troubles  were  forgotten,  as  in  the  case 
after  a  lovers'  quarrel. 

At  the  Pit,  about  noon,  Delaveau  came  and  joined 
Femande  in  the  little  parlor  which  opened  on  the  dining- 
room  in  the  lower  story  of  the  old  cottage  of  the  Qur- 
ignons,  where  the  manager  of  the  works  now  lived.  It 
was  rather  a  small  place.  Down-stairs  there  was  only  one 
other  room,  which  Delaveau  used  as  his  office,  and  which 
communicated  by  a  wooden  gallery  with  the  offices  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works.  On  the  first  and  second  stories 
>7 
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there  were  chambers.  Ever  since  a  young  woman,  who  de- 
lighted in  luxury,  had  inhabited  the  bouse,  carpets  and 
curtains  covered  the  old  walls  and  gave  them  a  look  of 
cheerfnlnesa  and  a  touch  of  splendor. 

£oisgelin  was  the  first  guest  to  arrive,  but  came  alone. 

"  Why  I"  cried  Temande,  putting  on  an  air  of  disap- 
pointment, "is  not  Suzanne  coming?" 

"  She  begs  you  to  excuse  her,"  answered  Boisgelin,  po- 
litely ;  "  she  has  so  bad  a  headache  this  morning  that  she 
cannot  leave  her  chamber." 

Every  time  there  was  any  question  of  going  to  the  Pit 
Suzanne  always  found  some  pretext  to  avoid  this  aggra- 
vation of  her  sorrows;  and  no  one  but  Delaveau,  in  his 
blindness,  was  deceived  by  it. 

Boisgelin  opened  the  conversation  at  once. 

"  So  we  are  met  on  the  eve  of  the  famous  lawsuit. 
Well !  isn't  it  a  sure  thing  ?  Isn't  La  Crecherie  as  good  as 
ruined  !" 

Delaveau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Whether  it  loses  its  case  or  not,  what  does  it  signify 
to  us.  Of  course,  it  has  done  us  harm  by  reducing  the 
price  of  iron ;  but  we  are  not  competing  with  it  in  what 
we  manufacture,  and  thus  far  the  injury  to  us  has  not 
been  great." 

Trembling  with  anger,  and  marvellously  beautiful  that 
day,  Femande  looked  at  her  husband  with  dashing  eyes, 

"  Oh !  you  don't  know  how  to  hate  I"  she  cried.  "  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  interfered  with  all  your  projects,  who 
has  founded  rival  works  at  your  very  door,  the  success 
of  whiel^  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  concern  you  manage.  He 
is  a  constant  obstacle  and  a  constant  menace,  and  yet  you 
don't  even  wish  that  he  may  be  ruined.  .  .  .  Ah !  let  him 
be  flung  naked  into  a  ditch ;  I  should  be  glad  I" 

She  bad  felt  from  the  very  first  that  Luc  was  to  be 
their  enemy,  and  she  could  never  speak  without  hatred 
of  the  man  who  might  disturb  her  enjoyment  of  life. 
That  was  the  one  unpardonable  crime.  She  wanted  pros- 
perous works,  with  hundreds  of  men  puddling  iron  be- 
fore the  burning  mouth  of  the  furnaces,  all  to  feed  her 
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eagerness  for  pleasure  and  luxury,  which  ever  demanded 
more  and  more  expense.  It  was  she,  the  devourer  of 
men  and  money,  whose  appetite  could  no  longer  be 
satisfied  by  the  Pit,  with  its  power  -  hammers  and  its 
gigantic  machines.  And  what  would  become  of  her  hope 
of  a  high  position  in  the  future,  and  of  millions  accu- 
mulated and  squandered,  if  the  Pit  should  go  to  ruin  by 
reason  of  competition?  Therefore,  she  left  her  husband 
and  Boisgelin  no  peace,  but  nagged  them,  worried  them, 
and  seized  every  occasion  to  speak  and  let  them  know 
her  fears  and  her  anger. 

Boisgelin,  who  was  rather  proud  of  never  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  business  of  the  works,  and  spent  his 
profits  without  ever  counting  them,  in  the  role  of  a  good 
fellow,  an  elegant  horseman,  and  a  capital  sportsman, 
shuddered,  nevertheless,  when  he  heard  Femande  talking 
about  possible  ruin.  He  turned  to  Delaveau,  in  whom  he 
still  placed  absolute  confidence,  and  said: 

"  You  are  not  anxious,  are  you,  cousin  ?  Is  all  going 
on  well  ?" 

Again  the  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  that  our  house  is 
not  yet  affected.  .  .  .  The  entire  town  is  rising  against 
this  man.  He  is  mad.  You  can  see  how  unpopular  he 
has  made  himself;  and  if  I  am  well  pleased  that  this  suit 
is  brought  against  him,  it  is  because  that  will  make  an 
end  of  him  in  the  opinion  of  Beauclair.  In  three  months 
all  our  workmen  whom  he  has  inveigled  from  us  will  be 
coming  here,  with  clasped  hands,  begging  me  to  take 
them  back.  You  will  see,  you  will  see !  There  is  noth- 
ing like  authority.  The  enfranchisement  of  labor  is  mere 
folly.  A  workman  no  longer  does  anything  well  aiter 
he  becomes  his  own  master." 

There  was  silence ;  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  with 
a  look  of  anxiety  in  his  eyes : 

"  And  yet  we  must  be  prudent.  La  Creeherie  is  not  a 
competitor  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  what  would 
disturb  me  would  be  the  absence  of  funds  necessary  for  a 
contest  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency.     We  are  living 
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too  much  from  band  to  month.  We  shall  find  it  india- 
pensahle  to  create  a  sinking  fund,  and  put  into  it — we  will 
Bay — one-third  of  our  yearly  earnings." 

Femande  made  au  involuntary  gesture  of  protestation. 
It  had  been  her  fear  that  her  lover's  means  might  be  im- 
paired, that  she  might  be  the  sufferer,  and  4iave  to  give 
up  prospects  of  joy  and  pride  and  pleasure  that  she  ex- 
pected would  flow  to  her  out  of  his  wealth.  She  looked 
up  at  Boisgelin,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  responded  at 
once: 

"  No,  no,  cousin ;  not  just  now.  I  cannot  give  you  any- 
thing. I  have  too  heavy  expenses.  Moreover,  I  ought  to 
thank  you  again,  for  you  are  making  my  money  bring  me 
even  more  interest  than  you  promised  me.  .  ,  .  We  will 
see  about  it  later.     We  will  talk  the  matter  over," 

But  Fernande  remained  nervous,  and  her  suppressed 
anger  fell  upon  Nise,  who  bad  just  been  breakfasting  with 
her  nurse,  and  who  was  brought  in  before  being  taken  to 
pass  the  afternoon  with  one  of  her  little  friends.  Nise, 
who  was  nearly  seven,  was  growing  up  a  charming  little 
girl,  fair  and  rosy,  always  smiling,  with  short,  light  curia, 
which  made  her  look  like  a  little  woolly  sheep. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  Boisgelin ;  here  is  a  little  dis- 
obedient girl,  who  will  make  me  ill.  .  .  .  Ask  her  what 
she  did  the  other  day  at  the  luncheon  that  she  gave  to 
your  son  Paul  and  little  Louise  Mazelle." 

Without  the  least  embarrassment,  Nise  smiled  as  gayly 
as  before,  as  she  fixed  her  limpid  blue  eyes  on  the  corn- 


she  did  wrong.  .  .  .  Well,  though  I  bad  repeatedly  for- 
bidden her,  she  opened  the  old  tjate  that  leads  into  our 
garden,  and  let  in  the  whole  crowd  of  dirty  little  brats 
from  La  Crecherie.  Among  them  was  that  Nanet,  a  hor- 
rid little  scamp,  to  whom  she  has  taken  a  great  fancy. 
And  your  Paul  was  there,  too,  and  Louise  Mazelle,  fra- 
ternizing with  all  that  set,  the  children  of  Bonnaire,  the 
man  who  left  us  so  basely.  Yes,  Paul  paired  off  with 
Antoinette,   and  Louise  with  Lucien,   and  Mademoiselle 
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Nise  with  her  friend  Nanet,  all  doing  their  best  to  spoil 
our  flower-beds !  And,  you  see,  ahe  does  not  even  blush 
with  shame  while  I  am  telling  you  about  it," 

"  That  ia  not  fair,"  Nise  answered,  simply,  in  her  clear, 
little  voice ;  "  nothing  was  broken,  and  we  were  playing 
together  very  nicely.    Nanet  is  so  droll." 

This  answer  completed  Femande's  exasperation. 

"Oh,  you  find  him  droll,  do  you?  Now,  listen:  if  I. 
ever  find  you  playing  with  him  again,  I  will  deprive  you 
of  your  dessert  for  a  week.  I  have  no  intention  that  you 
shall  be  the  occasion  of  any  nnpleasantness  with  those 
people  from  the  other  side.  They  will  make  uae  of  the 
opportunity  to  aay  everywhere  that  we  entice  their  chil- 
dren for  some  bad  purpose.  .  .  .  Understand,  then,  that 
this  time  I  am  in  earnest;  and  that  if  you  see  Nanet 
again,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Nise,  still  smiling,  with  her  air 
of  childish  serenity. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  away  with  her  nurse,  after  hav- 
ing kissed  every  one,  her  mother  concluded: 

"  The  matter  is  perfectly  simple ;  I  shall  have  the  gate 
walled  up,  and  then  I  shall  be  sure  that  the  children  can 
no  longer  communicate.  Nothing  is  so  harmful  as  these 
urchins'  games;  they  convey  every  kind  of  infection." 

Neither  Delaveau  nor  Boisgelin  had  interfered,  seeing 
nothing  more  in  the  matter  than  a  childish  fancy,  some- 
what severely  treated  for  the  child's  own  good.  But  Nise, 
who  was  very  persistent,  carried  away  in  her  little  heart 
the  image  of  that  Nanet  who  was  so  droll,  and  who  played 
so  nicely,  and  in  the  future  this  thought  brought  forth  its 
results. 

The  guests  now  began  to  arrive,  first  the  Gouriers,  with 
Ch&telard,  and  after  them  Judge  Gaume,  with  the  more 
youthful  JoUivets.  Abb6  Marie  made  his  appearance 
last,  after  having  made  the  company  wait  for  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom.  The  party  niunbered  ten,  exclusive  of 
the  Mazelles,  who  had  been  detained  by  some  obstacle, 
and  had  promised  to  come  to  coffee.  Femande  placed  the 
sub-prefect  at  her  right,  and  the  judge  on  her  left,  while 
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Delaveau  seated  himself  between  the  remaining  ladies, 
Leonore  and  Lucille.  The  two  ends  of  the  table  were  oc- 
cupied by  Gourier  and  Boisgelin,  the  Abbe  Marie  and 
Captain  Jollivet.  The  occasion  was  intended  to  be  very 
informal,  in  order  that  conversation  should  be  easy  and 
general.  Moreover,  the  dining-room,  of  which  Pemande 
was  secretly  ashamed,  was  so  narrow  that  when  there  were 
more  than  twelve  at  table  the  service  was  inconvenienced 
by  the  old  mahogany  sideboard. 

From  the  time  that  the  fish,  delicious  trout  from  the 
Mionne,  were  served,  the  conversation  turned  on  nothing 
but  La  Crecherie  and  Luc.  And  the  remarks  of  these 
hourgeois,  who  considered  themselves  well  -  informed  on 
such  subjects,  and  in  a  position  to  understand  what  they 
considered  a  socialistic  Utopia,  were  very  little  wiser  or 
more  intelligent  than  the  extraordinary  comments  of 
Dacheux  and  the  Laroques,  The  only  person  really  capa- 
ble of  grasping  the  situation  was  Chatelard,  but  he  treated 
it  as  a  joke. 

"  You  are  aware,  of  course,"  said  he,  "  that  in  this  new 
order  of  things  young  men  and  young  girla  are  brought 
up  in  common;  they  attend  the  same  classes,  and  occupy 
the  same  workrooms.  All  this  must  certainly  result  in  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  population." 

"  Oh,  how  horrid !"  said  Femande,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found disgust,  for  she  affected  extreme  prudery. 

Leonore,  whose  religion  displayed  itself  in  an  increas- 
ingly severe  morality,  leaned  towards  her  neighbor,  the 
Abbs  Marie,  murmuring: 

"  A  shameful  thing !    And  God  will  surely  punish  it." 

But  the  abbe  contented  himself  with  raising  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,  for,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  break  off  his 
friendship  with  Soeurette,  and  still  continued  to  breakfast 
at  regular  intervals  at  La  Crecherie,  his  position  was  be- 
coming difBcult.  He  did  his  duty  by  all  his  flock ;  above 
all,  by  those  who  had  strayed  from  the  fold,  and  whom  he 
tried  to  believe  would  eventually  return  to  it.  This  con- 
stant struggle  against  the  evil  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  was  what  he  called  standing  in  the  breach.    His 
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efforts  to  purify  the  old  social  order  in  its  very  death 
struggle  had  proved  vain,  and  he  was  now  the  victim  of 
a  deep  depression,  as  he  saw  the  number  of  the  faithful 
in  his  church  steadily  decreasing. 

A  flutelike  little  laugh  from  Lucille  soimded  so  gayly 
that  every  one  at  table  looked  at  her.  But  she  remained 
completely  at  her  ease,  and  gazed  about  her  with  an  inno- 
cent air,  glancing  furtively  at  her  husband,  the  captain, 
to  see  how  the  subject  struck  him. 

Delaveau  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  were  bored.  This 
aspect  of  the  subject  did  not  interest  him.  What  he  con- 
sidered of  importance  was  the  undermining  of  authority 
involved  in  this  unprincipled  theory  of  living  without  a 
master. 

"  How  their  future  city  will  be  governed,"  said  he,  "  is 
beyond  me.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  works  alone ; 
they  announce  that  under  the  co-operafive  system  they 
will  eventually  reach  a  point  where  the  wages  will  be 
suppressed  altogether,  and  that  a  just  division  of  wealth 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  every  one  in  the  community 
contributes  his  share  of  labor.  ...  I  do  not  know  any 
more  dangerous  idea  than  this,  for  it  is  one  that  it  is  im- 
po^ible  ^ould  ever  be  realized.  Is  not  that  so.  Monsieur 
Gourier  ?" 

The  mayor,  who  was  eating  his  breakfast  with  his  face 
almost  in  hie  plate,  wiped  his  mouth  deliberately  before 
answering,  for  he  saw  tiie  sub-prefect  looking  at  him. 

"  No  doubt  it  cannot  be  realized.  .  .  .  Still,  the  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  should  not  be  lightly  condemned.  It 
contains  a  great  force  which  we  can  make  use  of  our- 
selves." 

This  prudence  enraged  the  captain,  who  lost  his  self- 
command. 

"  What  I"  he  cried,  "  you  have  actually  reached  the 
point  of  not  condemning  wholesale  the  execrable  attempts 
which  this  man,  this  Monsieur  Luc,  is  meditating  against 
all  that  we  love,  and  against  our  ancient  France,  as  the 
awords  of  our  father  made  her  and  bequeathed  to  us !" 

At  this  moment  lamb  cutlets  with  asparagus  tips  were 
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served,  and  with  these  there  was  a  general  attack  upon 
Luc  His  execrated  name  wae  sufficient  to  make  them  all 
of  one  mind,  and  to  unite  them  closely  in  a  common  terror 
as  regarded  their  threatened  interests,  as  well  as  in  an 
imperative  need  of  protection  and  of  vengeance.  They 
were  cruel  enough  to  ask  Gtourier  for  news  of  his  rene- 
gade son  Achille,and  the  mayor  thus  appealed  to  felt  it  his 
duty  to  curse  his  son.  Chatelard,  alone,  still  attempted 
to  keep  up  his  joking  air.  The  captain  continued  to 
prophesy  the  worst  possible  disasters  if  the  factions  were 
not  immediately  reduced  to  order  at  the  jxiint  of  the  bayo- 
net. And  he  raised  such  a  panic  that  Boisgelin  took  the 
alarm,  and  sought  some  reassuring  declaration  from  Dela- 
veau. 

"  The  man  is  already  in  difficulties,"  said  the  director 
of  the  Pit.  "  The  prosperity  of  La  Crecherie  is  on  the 
surface  only,  and  the  most  trivial  accident  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  crush  it.  .  .  .  My  wife  told  me  an  inci- 
dent. .  .  ." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Fernande,  with  an  expression  that 
displayed  irritation  and  delight  at  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving herself,  "  I  have  it  as  a  fact  from  my  laundress. 
.  .  .  She  knows  Eagu,  one  of  our  old  workmen,  who  left 
us  to  go  t«  the  new  works.  Well,  it  seems  that  Ragu  says 
everywhere  that  he  has  had  enough  of  it,  enough  of  their 
dirty  hole,  that  he  is  bored  to  death,  that  he  is  not  the  only 
person  who  thinks  so,  and  that  one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings they  will  all  return  to  us.  .  .  .  Oh,  who  will  start 
the  thing,  who  will  take  the  first  step  towards  attacking 
and  demolishing  this  Luc  V 

"  There  is  the  Laboque  lawsuit,"  said  Boisgelin,  coming 
to'  her  assistance.  "  I  am  very  much  in  hopes  that  it  will 
do  the  business." 

A  fresh  pause  ensued  while  a  duck  au  sang  made  its 
appearance.  The  Laboque  lawsuit  was  the  real  occasion 
of  this  friendly  reunion,  but  no  one  had  yet  ventured  to 
allude  to  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Judge  Gaume  main- 
tained silence  on  the  subject.  The  judge  ate  very  little, 
his  secret  griefs  having  given  him  a  digestive  trouble. 
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He  occupied  himself  with  listening  to  the  other  guests, 
regarding  them  as  he  did  so  with  his  cold,  gray  eyes,  from 
which  all  expression  seemed  to  be  voluntarily  withdrawn. 
He  had  rarely  shown  himself  so  little  communicative,  and 
his  silence  at  length  became  oppressive,  for  every  one  was 
anxious  to  know  on  what  ground  he  stood,  and  to  have,  at 
least,  some  certainty  in  regard  to  the  adverse  decision 
which  it  was  expected  that  be  would  give.  It  did  not  en- 
ter any  one's  head  that  be  could  favor  an  acquittal,  but 
they  were  all  greatly  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  obliging 
enough  to  put  himself  under  some  engagement  to  the  con- 
trary by  expressing  a  decided  opinion. 

It  was  the  captain  who  finally  made  the  attack. 

"  The  law  is  explicit,  is  it  not.  Judge  Gaume  ?  All 
injuries  must  be  repaired  by  the  person  who  has  caused 
them  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Gaume. 

Every  one  waited  expectantly,  but  he  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. The  affair  of  the  Clouque  was  then  discussed  ex- 
haustively, in  order  that  he  might  be  forced  to  commit 
himself.  The  infected  stream  was  now  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  Eeauclair ;  yet  it  was  claimed  that  the 
water  had  been  stolen  from  the  tovm,  in  order  to  give  it 
to  the  peasants,  whose  heads  had  been  turned  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  village  had  become  a  nest  of  furious 
anarchists,  contagion  from  which  was  a  menace  to  the 
whole  country.  The  characteristic  bourgeois  terror  ap- 
peared for  the  ancient  and  sacred  rights  of  property, 
which  they  held  must  be  in  peril  if  the  descendants  of 
the  close  -  fisted  peasants  of  former  times  had  reached 
the  point  of  making  common  property  of  their  parcels 
of  land.  It  was  high  time  that  the  law  should  interfere 
and  compel  the  cessation  of  such  a  scandal. 

"  We  may  make  ourselves  easy,"  Boisgelin  remarked, 
finally;  "our  social  interests  will  be  in  the  best  hands. 
I^othing  can  stand  against  a  righteous  judgment  made 
without  bias  by  an  upright  conscience," 

"  Most  certainly,"  repeated  Gaume,  quietly. 

This  time  it  was  plain  that  nothing  more  satisfactory 
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than  these  non-committat  words  was  to  be  obtained  itoai 
liim,  although  those  present  had  hoped  for  a  positive  con- 
demnation of  Luc,  The  meal  was  over;  there  was  noth- 
ing more,  after  a  Russian  salad,  but  strawberry  ice  and 
the  dessert  But  appetites  had  been  satisfied,  and  there 
was  laughter  and  certainty  of  victory.  After  the  guests 
had  withdrawn  to  the  salon  for  coffee,  the  Mazelles  ar- 
rived, and  were  welcomed,  as  usual,  with  a  half-mocking 
affection,  so  greatly  did  these  possessors  of  a  private  fort- 
une, who  enjoyed  the  delights  of  idleness,  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  "  Madame  Mazelle's  malady  was  no  better, 
but  she  was  delighted  at  having  obtained  from  Dr. 
Novarre  some  new  tablets,  by  the  use  of  which  she  was 
enabled  to  eat  everything  with  impunity.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  abominable  stories  told  of  La  Crecherie, 
the  threats  of  suppressing  incomes,  and  of  abolishing  in- 
heritance, all  of  which  were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood. 
To  discuss  such  disagreeable  things  could  do  no  good,  and 
Mazelle,  who  watched  over  his  wife  with  the  utmost 
care,  entreated  those  present  by  significant  winks  not  to 
broach  such  atrocious  subjects,  as  they  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  her  uncertain  health.  The  breakfast  had  been 
delightful,  and  the  guests  hastened  home  to  live  lives  full 
of  joys  and  riches,  in  which  they  alone  were  to  gather  its 
fruits  and  flowers. 

The  day  of  the  famous  lawsuit  arrived,  in  the  midst 
of  ever-increasing  anger  and  hatred.  Never  before  had 
Beauclair  been  the  scene  of  such  furious  passions,  Luc 
was,  at  first,  astonished,  and  merely  laughed.  Laboque's 
subpcena  simply  amused  him,  the  more  so  because  the  de- 
mand for  twenty  -  five  thousand  francs  damages  for  in- 
jury received  could  not,  it  seemed  to  him,  be  sustained. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  drying-up  of 
the  Clouque  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  springs  being  im- 
pounded and  utilized  at  La  Crecherie;  and,  moreover, 
such  springs  belonged  to  the  property;  they  were  Jor- 
dan's, free  and  clear  and  without  restriction,  so  that  the 
land-owner  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  water  as  he  saw 
fit.     Laboque,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  obliged  to  rely 
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on  bis  ability  to  ahow  evidence  that  the  injury  he  claimed 
to  have  been  done  to  him  really  existed ;  and  tiis  was  what 
he  attempted  to  do,  but  so  unskilfully  that  no  law-court 
in  the  world  could  sustain  him.  As  Luc  good-humoredly 
said,  it  was  he  himself  who  ought  to  have  claimed  a  public 
assessment  as  a  recompense  for  having  relieved  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  river-bank  from  the  poisonous  nuisance  of  which 
they  had  so  long  complained.  The  town  bad  only  to  fill 
up  the  trench,  and  sell  the  land  for  building  purposes. 
This  would  prove  a  windfall  that  would  put  a  few  hundred 
thousand  francs  into  its  treasury.  Luc  laughed,  therefore, 
because  be  did  not  imagine  that  such  a  proposition  could 
be  serious;  and  it  was  not  until  afterwards,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fierceness  of  the  rancor  and  hostility  that  was 
displayed  against  him  on  every  side,  that  be  took  in  tbe 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  of  the  mortal  peril  to  which 
his  work  was  going  to  be  exposed. 

This,  to  Luc,  was  a  very  distressing  shock.  The  opti- 
mistic simplicity  belonging  to  bim  as  an  apostle  was  not 
so  complete  as  to  make  him  ignorant  of  tbe  wickedness 
of  men.  In  tbe  struggle  that  he  bad  undertaken  against 
the  old  order  of  things,  he  knew  that  others  would  not  give 
way  without  anger  and  opposition.  He  had  braced  himself 
to  meet  tbe  martyrdom  which  be  foresaw  and  to  endure 
the  stones  and  mud  with  which  ungrateful  crowds  are  wont 
to  overwhelm  those  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  heart  wavered  for  a  moment,  as  he  felt  the 
on-coming  of  the  forces  of  stupidity,  cruelty,  and  treason. 
It  was  fully  apparent  to  bim  that  behind  the  interested 
attack  made  by  Laboque  and  tbe  retail  trade  was  the  en- 
tire bourgeoisie,  including  all  those  who  held  property,  and 
were  unwilling  to  loosen  their  hold  upon  it.  His  efforts 
towards  amalgamation  and  co-operation  put  capitalist  so- 
ciety, which  is  based  upon  the  wages  system,  in  such  peril 
that  he  became,  in  its  eyes,  a  public  enemy,  whom  it  was 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  at  any  price.  And  it  was  tbe  Pit, 
Guerdache,  tbe  town,  and  authority  under  all  its  forms — 
paternal,  communal,  or  governmental — which  had  taken 
up  tbe  matter  and  bad  entered  into  the  stru^le  with  the 
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determination  to  exterminate  him.  All  these  aienaced 
egoisms  advanced  out  of  the  shade,  approached  each  other, 
united  with  one  another,  and  resulted  in  such  a  complica- 
tion of  snarls,  open  traps,  and  prepared  pitfalls,  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  lost  if  he  made  the  first  false  step.  If 
he  once  stumbled,  the  whole  pack  would  fall  upon  him,  and 
he  would  be  devoured.  He  well  knew  them  all,  and  could 
have  named  them  all — the  public  functionaries,  the  mer- 
chants, the  simple  bondholders,  with  their  tranquil  faces, 
who  would  have  devoured  him  alive  had  they  seen  him 
fall  down  at  a  street  comer.  But  he  repressed  his  sickness 
of  heart,  and  girded  himself  for  battle,  in  the  conviction 
that  nothing  is  ever  established  without  a  struggle,  and 
that  the  great  achievements  of  humanity  are  all  watered 
with  its  blood. 

It  was  on  a  Tuesday,  which  was  market-day,  that  the 
lawsuit  came  before  the  civil  court,  presided  over  by 
Gaume.  Beauclair  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  tumult  on 
the  Place  de  la  Mairie  and  in  the  Kue  de  Brias  was  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  outsiders  from  the  neighboring 
villages.  ScBurette,  filled  with  uneasiness,  had  implored 
Luc  to  allow  some  reliable  friends  to  accompany  him  to  the 
court-room.  He  refused  obstinately,  however,  for  he  was 
determined  to  appear  alone,  just  as  he  was  resolved  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  accepting  counsel  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  audience-hall, 
which  was  very  small,  and  already  filled  with  an  excited 
crowd,  a  sudden  silence  occurred,  caused  by  that  brutal 
curiosity  which  greets  a  solitary  and  defenceless  victim, 
who  offers  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  His  quiet  courage  still  i 
further  enraged  his  enemies,  for  they  interpreted  it  as  in- 
solence. He  stood  upright  at  the  bar,  and  as  he  looked 
calmly  at  the  crowd  which  desired  his  disgrace  he  recog- 
nized Laboque,  Dacheux,  Caffiaux,  and  other  shop-keep- 
ers, mingled  with  the  unknown  crowd  of  raging,  furious 
enemies,  whose  faces  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  was 
a  little  relieved  to  perceive  that  his  acquaintances  at 
Guerdache  and  at  the  Pit  had  at  least  the  good  taste  not 
to  come  and  witness  his  abandonment  to  the  wild  beasts. 
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Very  long  debates  of  great  interest  had  been  expected, 
but  there  were  none.  Laboque  had  selected  one  of  those 
provincial  lawyers  whose  reputation  for  rascality  make 
them  the  terror  of  a  whole  region.  The  happiest  momenta 
for  Luc's  enemies  were  during  this  man's  pleading,  for, 
perceiving  clearly,  as  he  did,  the  slenderness  of  the  legal 
claim  upon  which  the  demand  for  damages  rested,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  ridiculing  the  attempted  reforms  at  La 
Crecherie.  He  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement  by 
drawing  a  comic  and  malignant  picture  of  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  future.  He  excited  burning  indignation  on 
all  sides  by  demonstrating  that  the  unrestricted  intei^ 
course  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  infancy  would  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  the  holy  institution  of  marriage.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  general  feeling  was  that  he  had  not  touched 
the  real  injury,  nor  had  he  made  the  supreme  argument, 
and  struck  the  overwhelming  blow  which  gains  a  case  and 
annihilates  the  defendant.  The  general  uneasiness,  there- 
fore, became  so  great  that  when  Luc  began  to  speak  in 
hia  turn  his  first  words  were  received  with  murmurs. 
He  spoke  very  simply,  and,  without  taking  the  smallest 
notice  of  the  attacks  upon  his  work,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing,  in  a  convincing  manner,  that  Laboque  had 
based  his  demand  on  insufRcient  foundations.  Had  not 
he,  Luc,  rendered  a  service  to  Beauclair  by  draining  the 
pestiferous  Clouque,  and  thereby  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  it 
a  present  of  good  land  for  building  purposes?  The  fact 
that  the  improvements  at  La  Crecherie  were  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  stream  was  not  yet  proved, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  expect  that  positive  evidence  of  this 
should  be  produced.  A  trace  of  the  bitterness  in  his  sore 
heart  escaped  him  in  his  conclusion,  when  he  said  that 
he  looked  for  no  gratitude  from  any  one  for  the  services 
that  he  believed  himself  to  have  rendered  to  the  town. 
He  considered  that  he  should  be  only  too  happy  if  he  were 
allowed  to  pursue  his  own  work  in  peace,  without  having 
malicious  quarrels  forced  upon  him.  Judge  Gaurae  had 
been  obliged  several  times  to  impose  silence  on  the  audi- 
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ence;  and  after  the  public  prosecutor  had  spoken  in  an 
intentionally  confused  manner,  by  means  of  which  he 
mixed  up  right  and  wrong,  the  reply  of  Laboque's  lawyer 
was  80  violent,  and  he  called  forth  such  acclamations  by 
treating  Luc  as  an  anarchist  who  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  that  the  judge  was  obliged  to  threaten 
the  audience  with  expulsion  from  the  hall  if  such  demon- 
strations were  renewed.  Then  he  postpoued  his  decision 
for  a  fortnight. 

A  fortnight  later  passions  were  still  at  fever-heat,  and 
people  disputed  in  the  market-place  as  to  the  form  of  the 
decision.  Opinion  was  almost  unanimous  as  to  a  severe 
condemnation,  with  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  francs'  dam- 
ages, exclusive  of  consequences;  that  is,  of  the  obligation 
to  restore  the  Clouque  to  its  former  condition.  There 
were  certain  people,  however,  who  shook  their  heads,  and 
were  sure  of  nothing,  not  having  been  satisfied  with  the 
attitude  of  Judge  Gaume  during  the  arguments.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  eccentric,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  his  mind  was  altogether  sound,  since  he  seemed  so 
gloomy,  and  his  administration  of  justice  was  scrupulous 
to  a  morbid  degree.  Another  thing  which  caused  uneasi- 
ness was  the  manner  in  which  he  closed  his  house  to  visitors 
the  day  after  the  case  was  heard,  under  the  pretext  of  in- 
disposition ;  yet  it  was  said  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  and 
that  his  only  motive  was  to  escape  all  outside  pressure 
by  receiving  no  one,  so  that  no  influence  could  interfere 
with  his  legal  conscience.  What  did  he  do  in  the  recesses 
of  that  solitary  house,  where  all  the  doors  and  windows 
were  closed,  and  which  his  daughter  herself  did  not  en- 
ter? What  moral  struggle,  what  internal  combat,  was  he 
undergoing,  at  the  close  of  a  life  already  shipwrecked  as 
regarded  all  that  he  had  loved  and  all  that  he  had  be- 
lieved in? 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  to  be  given  at  noon.  At 
the  opening  of  the  sitting,  the  court-room  was  even  more 
crowded,  more  excited,  and  more  turbulent  than  before. 
It  resounded  with  laughter,  and  expressions  of  expecta- 
tion and  animosity  were  shouted  from  one  end  of  it  to 
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the  other.  All  Luc's  enemies  were  present,  In  order  to 
witness  his  downfall.  He,  himself,  as  courageous  as  be- 
fore,  had  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  accompany  him,  pre- 
ferring to  present  himself  alqne,  the  better  to  express  his 
mission  of  peace.  As  he  sat  upright,  he  looked  around  the 
court-room,  and  smiled,  apparently  unconscious  that  all 
this  anger  was  vented  upon  him.  Exactly  at  the  hour 
Judge  Gaume  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  two  asso- 
ciate justices  and  the  state's  attorney.  The  clerk  had  no 
need  to  enforce  silence,  for  all  voices  were  suddenly 
hushed,  and  all  the  expectant  faces  shone  with  anxious 
curiosity.  The  judge  seated  himself,  and  then  arose,  with 
his  written  decision  in  his  hand.  For  a  moment  he  re- 
mained silent  and  immovable,  with  his  eyes  looking  far 
away,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crowd.  Then,  in  a  slow, 
expressionless  voice,  he  began  his  reading.  This  lasted 
a  long  time,  for  the  phrase  "  inasmuch  as  "  recurred  with 
monotonous  regularity,  as  lie  considered  the  question  un- 
der all  its  different  aspects,  constraining  himself  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  most  trivial  details.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  followed  one  upon  another  so  closely  that 
the  audience  listened  without  fully  understanding  what 
was  meant,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  foresee  the  conclu- 
sion. At  each  advance,  however,  it  became  more  ap- 
parent to  the  initiated  that  Luc's  defence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  absence  of  actual  injury  sustained,  and  the  right  of 
every  property  owner  to  establish  improvements  on  his 
own  property,  when  under  no  restrictions  to  the  contrary, 
was  admitted.  The  conclusion  confirmed  all  this,  for 
Luc  was  acquitted. 

There  was  a  moment  of  stupefaction  in  the  court-room. 
Then,  when  the  nature  of  the  verdict  was  understood,  si- 
lence was  succeeded  by  howls  and  violent  cries  for  ven- 
geance. The  over-excited  crowd,  fed  for  months  upon  lies, 
now  saw  its  promised  victim  snatched  away,  at  the  last 
moment,  before  its  eyes;  and  believing,  as  it  did,  that  the 
law  which  had  acquitted  him  had  *been  bought  and  sold, 
it  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  him  in  order  to  tear  him  to 
pieces.     Was  not  Luc  a  public  enemy,  a  stranger,  come 
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from  no  one  knew  where,  on  purpose  to  corrupt  Beauclair, 
to  ruin  trade,  and  to  incite  civil  war  by  instigating  work- 
men against  their  employers?  Had  he  not,  through  a 
scheme  of  diabolical  witiedness,  stolen  water  from  the 
town  by  drying  up  a  stream,  the  disappearance  of  which 
was  a  disaster  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Such  accusations  as  these  were  repeated  by  the  Journal 
de  Beauclair  every  week,  and  by  dint  of  repetition  even 
the  dullest  minds  comprehended  them,  together  with  their 
venomous  commentaries,  and  the  demands  for  immediate 
vengeance  which  accompanied  them.  Even  more,  people 
of  importance  in  the  bourgeois  quarter  not  only  trans- 
mitted these  reports  to  the  more  insignificant  members 
of  the  community,  but  developed  them  further,  and  im- 
parted to  them  the  weight  of  their  own  position  and  in- 
fluence. And  the  lowest  classes,  thus  instructed  and  thus 
blinded,  were  convinced  that  nothing  but  evil  could  issue 
from  La  Crecherie,  and  became  filled  with  a  thirst  for 
blood,  which  caused  them  to  demand  Luc's  life.  The  out- 
cries of  "  To  death  with  him  1  The  robber  and  murderer, 
to  death  with  him  1"  redoubled.  Judge  Gaume  at  first  re- 
mained standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  He  attempt- 
ed to  speak,  and  to  cause  the  court-room  to  be  cleared; 
but  he  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  any  idea  of  making 
himself  heard.  He  confined  himself,  therefore,  to  ad- 
journing the  court,  and  retired  quietly  and  with  dignity, 
followed  by  the  associate  justices  and  .the  public  pros- 
ecutor. 

Luc,  still  smiling,  remained  calmly  in  his  seat.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court  had  surprised  him  quite  as  much  as 
it  did  his  adversaries,  for  he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
vicious  atmosphere  in  which  the  judge  lived,  and  had  be- 
lieved him  incapable  of  justice.  It  was  at  least  a  comfort 
to  find  an  upright  man  amid  so  much  human  weaknesa. 
But  when  the  cries  for  his  life  made  themselves  heard, 
Luc's  smile  became  very  sad,  and  he  turned  towards  the 
howling  mob  with  his  "heart  full  of  bitterness.  What  bad 
he  done  to  all  these  petty  bourgeois,  these  tradespeople 
and  working-men  ?     Had  he  not  wished  for  the  good  of 
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them  all  ?  Had  he  not  labored  that  they  all  should  be 
happy,  and  that  they  should  love  one  another  and  lire  in 
unity  ?  Yet  they  threatened  him  with  their  fists  and  deaf- 
ened him  with  violent  cries  of  "  To  death  with  him ! 
The  thief,  the  murderer,  to  death  with  him !"  These 
poor,  ignorant  people,  bewildered  and  maddened  by  lies, 
occasioned  him  the  deepest  distress,  all  the  more  because 
of  the  tenderness  which  he  retained  for  them  in  spite  of 
himself.  But  he  suppressed  all  traces  of  feeling,  for  he 
wished  to  appear  brave  and  steadfast,  and  to  bear  himself 
proudly  under  insult.  The  mob,  believing  itself  set  at 
defiance  by  his  behavior,  would  have  ended  by  breaking 
down  the  oaken  barrier,  if  the  guards  had  not  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out  and  closing  the  doors.  The  clerk, 
sent  by  Judge  Gaume,  came  to  beg  Luc  not  to  go  out  at 
once,  for  fear  of  possible  violence,  and  Luc  was  obliged 
to  promise  that  he  would  wait  a  few  minutes  in  the  room 
of  the  concierge  of  the  court  until  the  crowd  should  be 


This  necessity  aroused  in  Luc  a  feeling  of  shame;  it 
was  revolting  to  him  to  be  forced  to  hide  himself.  He 
passed  the  most  painful  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence in  the  concierge's  room,  feeling  himself  a  coward  for 
not  going  straight  out  into  the  crowd,  and  utterly  failing 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  uneasy  situation  which  the 
sins  of  others  bad  created  for  him.  As  soon  as  the  various 
approaches  to  the  court-house  seemed  to  be  clear,  he  would 
listen  to  no  further  remonstrances,  and  insisted  on  setting 
forth  and  returning  home  quietly  on  foot,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  one.  He  had  come  alone,  and  he 
would  return  alone.  He  had  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a 
slender  cane,  and  he  regretted  having  brought  even  this, 
for  fear  that  he  should  be  suspected  of  doing  so  for  self- 
defence.  He  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  whole  of 
Beauclair,  and  he  began  to  walk  slowly  through  the  streets, 
without  any  one  observing  him  until  he  reached  the  Place 
de  la  Mairie.  The  mob,  when  it  issued  from  the  court- 
house, had  only  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  feeling 
certain  that  Luc  would  not  come  out  for  some  hours,  sepa- 
18 
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rated  in  order  to  spread  the  news  of  hia  acquittal  over  the 
entire  town.  When  Luc  reached  the  Place  de  la  Mairie, 
however,  where  the  market  was  held,  he  was  recognized. 
He  was  pointed  out  by  gestures,  described  in  words,  and 
some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  follow  him,  without,  as  yet, 
any  bad  intentions,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  would  happen.  The  people  whom  he  met  there  were 
only  peasants,  shoppers,  and  idlers  who  wer&  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  quarrel.  The  situation,  therefore,  did  not 
begin  to  look  serious  until  the  moment  when  he  emerged 
into  the  Rue  de  Brias,  at  the  corner  of  which  stood  La- 
boque,  in  front  of  hia  own  shop,  raging  like  a  lion  let  loose, 
furioua  at  his  own  defeat,  and  declaiming  on  hia  wrongs 
in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  people. 

All  the  tradesmen  and  petty  venders  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  collected  around  Laboque's  shop  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  the  new  disaster.  So  it  was  true,  then,  that  the 
law  had  decided  in  favor  of  La  Crecherie,  and  that  it  was 
going  to  complete  their  ruin  by  means  of  co  -  operative 
stores,  Caffiaux,  who  seemed  stunned,  preserved  silence, 
and  was  apparently  revolving  thoughts  too  big  for  utter- 
ance. Dacheux,  the  butcher,  however,  purple  with  rage, 
was  very  violent,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  protect  the 
sacred  meat  of  the  rich ;  he  even  spoke  of  killing  every  one 
rather  than  lower  his  price  a  single  centime.  Madame 
Mitaine  did  not  agree  with  him ;  she  had  never  been  in 
favor  of  the  lawsuit,  and  she  declared  honestly  that  she 
intended  to  sell  her  bread  for  whatever  she  could  get  for 
it,  and  then  she  should  see  what  happened,  Laboque,  be- 
side himself  with  rage,  was  recounting  to  some  new  ar- 
rival, and  for  the  tenth  time,  the  abominable  treason  of 
Judge  Gaume,  when  he  perceived  Luc,  who  was  passing 
tranquilly  before  the  hardware-store  whose  ruin  he  had 
compassed.  This  audacity  completed  the  desperation  of 
Laboque,  who  rushed  forward  to  throw  himself  upon  Luc, 
with  the  cry,  half-stifled  by  the  weight  of  his  own  hatred, 
"  To  death  with  the  thief  and  murderer !  To  death  with 
him !"  When  Luc  was  in  front  of  the  shop,  he  deliberate- 
ly turned  his  head,  without  stopping,  and  for  a  moment 
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his  calm,  brave  glance  rested  on  the  tumultuous  group, 
whence  issued  the  stormy  invectives  of  Laboque,  Then 
the  whole  crowd,  believing  itself  insulted,  raised  a  gen- 
eral clamor,  which  increased  and  grew  more  threatening, 
like  the  blast  of  a  tempest :  "  To  death  with  him !  To  death 
with  the  thief  and  murderer!  To  death  with  him!"  Luc 
continued  his  walk  as  quietly  as  if  be  were  not  concerned, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  preserv- 
ing the  air  of  a  passer-by  who  is  interested  in  a  street 
scene.  Nearly  all  the  crowd  began  to  follow  him,  re- 
doubling their  howls,  insults,  and  threats,  still  shouting, 
furiously :  "  To  death  with  him  1  To  death  with  the  thief 
and  murderer !     To  death  with  him  I" 

All  this  uproar  continued,  and  increased  in  fury  as  he 
proceeded  along  the  pavement  of  the  Kue  de  Brias.  From 
every  doorway  fresh  additions  poured  forth  to  join  the 
mob.  Women  appeared  on  their  thresholds,  hooting  as 
Luc  passed.  Some  of  them  even,  more  exasperated  than 
the  rest,  rushed  out,  and  cried  with  the  men :  "  To  death 
with  him!  To  death  with  the  thief  and  murderer!  To 
death  with  him  1"  Luc  saw  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  fruit  merchant,  who  hissed  insults  through 
her  dazzling  white  teeth,  and  threatened  him  from  a  dia- 
tanee  with  her  rosy  nails,  as  though  she  would  tear  him 
in  pieces.  Even  the  little  children  followed  in  the  throng, 
and  there  was  one  of  them,  not  more  than  five  or  six  years 
old,  and  no  taller  than  a  boot,  who  screamed  himself 
hoarse,  and  even  ran  between  the  victim's  legs,  in  order 
to  make  himself  more  distinctly  heard  when  he  shouted: 
"  To  death  with  him!  To  death  with  the  thief  and  mur- 
derer !  To  death  with  him !"  Poor  little  boy !  Who  had 
taught  him  thus  early  this  outcry  of  hate?  The  tumult 
became  worse  than  ever  when  the  crowd  passed  the  shops 
at  the  top  of  the  street.  The  workwomen  in  Gourier's 
shoe-factory  appeared  at  the  windows,  shook  their  fists, 
and  howled.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  workmen  at 
the  factories  of  Chordorge  and  Miranda,  who  were  smok- 
ing on  the  pavement  while  waiting  for  the  bell  for  return- 
ing to  work,  and  who,  in  their  dulness  of  comprehension, 
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added  their  voices  to  the  uproar.  One  little,  thin,  red- 
haired  man,  in  particiUar,  with  uneasy  eyea,  act«d  aa 
though  he  were  demented,  running  to  and  fro,  and  shoutr 
ing  more  violently  than  all  the  others :  "  To  death  with 
him !  To  death  with  the  thief  and  murderer !  To  death 
with  him !" 

Ah !  that  ascent  of  the  Rue  de  Briaa,  with  the  eteadily 
increasing  crowd  of  enemiea  at  hia  Leels,  enduring,  as 
he  went,  that  ignominous  storm  of  threata  and  insults. 
Luc  recalled  the  evening  of  Lia  first  arrival  at  Beau- 
clair,  four  years  before,  when  the  despairing  misery  of 
the  poor,  and  the  hungry  facea  in  this  same  street,  had 
filled  him  with  such  acute  pity  that  he  had  vowed  to  devote 
hia  own  life  to  the  relief  of  these  unfortunates.  What 
had  he  done,  in  these  four  yeara,  that  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  auch  accumulated  hatred,  even  to  the  point  of 
being  hounded  by  thia  unseemly  rabble,  all  clamoring  for 
hia  deatruction  ?  He  had  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the 
future,  of  social  conditions  which  were  to  be  established 
on  firm  foundationa,  and  governed  by  brotherly  kindness. 
He  had  set  an  example  of  these  things  in  La  Crecherie, 
where  the  future  city  was  shown  in  embryo,  and  where 
justice  and  happineas  already  reigned.  And  all  this  only 
sufficed  to.  make  the  whole  town  regard  him  as  a  malefac- 
tor, a  fact  of  which  he  was  made  aware  by  thia  pack  of 
hounds  which  barked  at  his  heels.  But  what  had  he  done 
that  he  should  endure  the  agony  of  martyrdom,  through 
which  he  was  now  passing,  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
redemption  had  been  his  dearest  work  ?  He  could  par- 
don the  hatred  of  those  bourgeois  whose  tranquil  ex- 
iatence  he  troubled,  for  he  imderatood  their  terror  of 
having  to  part  with  their  selfish  gains.  He  could  forgive 
the  shopkeepers,  too,  for  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
ruined  by  bim,  while  he  had  thought  only  of  a  better  em- 
ployment of  social  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  a  useless  waste 
of  public  money.  He  could  excuse  the  working-people, 
whom  it  had  been  his  mission  to  save  from  misery,  and 
for  whom  he  had  so  carefully  built  his  model  town ;  yea, 
even  though  it  was  they  who  hounded  him  and  insulted 
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hira,  for  their  minds  had  been  poisoned  and  their  hearts 
hardened.  They  were  but  an  ignorant  crowd,  raised  in 
revolt  against  the  man  who  desired  nothing  but  their  good, 
refusing  to  quit  the  chains  of  servitude  in  which  they  suf- 
fered, clinging  to  want  and  to  the  filth  of  ages,  and  clos- 
ing their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  happiness  put  before  them. 
But  although  he  was  able  to  find  excuse  for  all  in  the 
charity  of  his  sorrowful  heart,  it  was  agony  to  him  to  see 
among  the  most  insulting  of  his  followers  workmen  from 
his  own  factories  and  workshops,  whom  he  had  labored 
to  make  noble,  free,  and  happy  in  the  future. 

Luc  continued  his  way  along  the  Rue  de  Brias,  which 
had  never  seemed  bo  long.  The  frantic  mob  was  still  in- 
creasing; its  shouts  became  more  violent,  and  he  felt  its 
steps  close  upon  hira. 

"  To  death  with  hira  I  To  death  with  the  thief  and 
murderer !    To  death  with  hira !" 

For  one  moment  he  paused  and  looked  at  his  pursuers, 
that  they  might  not  think  that  he  was  running  away,  and, 
as  it  so  happened  that  just  then  there  was  a  pile  of  stones 
before  a  house  that  was  being  built,  a  man  stooped,  picked 
one  up,  and  flung  it  at  him.  Instantly  others  picked  up 
stones,  and  a  perfect  hail  of  them  was  hurled  at  him,  widi 
fiercer  threats  than  ever. 

"  To  death  with  him !  To  death  with  the  thief  and 
murderer  I     To  death  with  him !" 

They  stoned  him,  but  he  made  no  gesture,  and  he  would 
not  attempt  to  escape  the  stones.  He  went  on  his  way  as 
before — on  his  way  up  his  hill  of  suifering.  He  had  noth- 
ing in  his  hands,  for  the  slender  cane  that  he  carried  he 
had  put  under  his  arm;  and  he  walked  calmly  on,  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  his  mission  made  him  invulner- 
able if  he  had  to  succeed  in  it.  Only  his  sad  heart  suf- 
fered terribly  to  witness  such  madness  and  such  error. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  had  to  make  a  great  ef- 
fort to  prevent  them  from  falling. 

"  To  death  with  him !  To  death  with  the  thief  and 
murderer  I     To  death  with  him !" 

A  stone  struck  him  on  the  heel,  another  on  the  thigh. 
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It  became  like  a  game,  and  children  joined  in  it,  but  they 
were  not  expert.  The  stones  fell  back  upon  liie  street 
Twice,  however,  they  passed  so  near  his  head  that  some 
of  the  crowd  thought  ^ej  had  broken  his  skull.  He  did 
not  turn  his  head,  but  went  on  up  the  Rue  de  Brias  with 
the  same  measured  step  as  if  he  had  been  quietly  going 
home  after  a  walk.  In  his  grief  at  such  an  outbreak  of 
ingratitude,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  choose  to  inform 
himself  of  what  was  passing  behind  him  all  along  that 
street  of  misery  in  which  he  endured  martyrdom.  But 
at  last  a  stone  hit  him.  It  tore  his  right  ear,  while  another 
struck  him  on  the  left  hand,  cutting  the  palm  like  a  sharp 
knife.  His  blood  flowed  and  fell  in  great  red  drops  upon 
the  ground. 

"  To  death  with  him  1  To  death  with  the  thief  and 
murderer !     To  death  with  him !" 

A  sudden  panic  seemed  to  seize  the  crowd.  Some  ran 
away  in  their  fright.  Several  women  screamed,  and  car- 
ried off  their  children.  .There  were  only  a  few  of  the 
most  furious  who  still  pursued  their  victim.  Luc  con- 
tinued on  his  painful  way.  He  merely  looked  dovra  at 
his  hand.  Then  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and, 
after  wiping  his  ear,  wrapped  it  round  his  bloody  hand. 
His  pace  had  grown  slower,  but  he  braced  himself  f.or  a 
last  effort  as  he  felt  upon  his  neck  the  very  breath  of  the 
pursuing  mob. 

In  front  was  the  little,  thin  workman  with  the  red 
hair  and  the  uneasy  eyes,  in  a  perfect  transport  of  pas- 
sion. He  was  said  to  be  a  smith  from  the  Pit.  He  had 
followed  Luc  steadily  from  the  lower  part  of  the  street, 
and  now,  making  a  last  effort,  he  sprang  forward,  and  with 
all  his  strength,  unconscious  probably  of  any  reason  for 
his  frenzy  of  hatred,  he  spat  violently  in  Luc's  face. 

"  To  death  with  him !  To  death  with  him,  the  thief 
and  murderer  1     To  death  with  him !" 

Luc  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Brias,  and 
this  time  he  trembled  under  such  an  abominable  insult 
He  became  deathly  pale ;  his  whole  body  quivered,  and  he 
raised  his  strong  fist,  clinched  in  a  movement  of  revenge. 
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Splendid  colossus  that  be  was,  he  could  have  annihilated 
this  puny  dwarf  with  one  blow.  But  standing  still  for  one 
moment  in  his  magnificent  strength,  he  had  time  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  restrained  the  descent  of  hia  fiat.  Two 
large  teara,  however,  coursed  down  hie  cheeks,  tears  of  dis- 
tress which  up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  able  to  re- 
strain, but  which  he  was  powerless  to  conceal  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  the  agony  that  had  wrung  them  from  him.  He 
wept  for  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  misunderstanding 
displayed  by  these  unhappy  i>eople,  whose  welfare  was 
80  dear  to  him,  and  who  would  not  permit  him  to  save 
them.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  taunts  and  jeers,  he 
was  suffered  to  enter  his  own  house,  solitary  and  bleeding. 
That  evening  Luc  wished  to  be  alone,  and,  therefore,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  cottage  where  he  still  lived,  at  the 
end  of  the  park  on  the  road  to  Combettes.  He  indulged 
no  illusions  in  regard  to  the  success  of  his  acquittal.  The 
overwhelming  violence  of  the  afternoon,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  crowd  against  him,  indicated  the  sort  of  war- 
fare which  would  be  wa^d  against  him,  now  that  the 
whole  town  was  roused.  It  was  the  last  agony  of  a  dying 
social  condition  that  did  not  wish  to  die.  It  resisted  and 
stru^led  violently  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  himianity.  Some  persons,  those  in  authority  especially, 
relied  for  safety  upon  pitiless  repression ;  others,  of  a  sen- 
timental character,  made  appeals  to  the  past,  to  the  poetry 
of  the  past,  and  to  all  that  man  regrets  to  leave  forever; 
and  there  were  others  still,  who,  filled  with  exasperation,  al- 
lied themselves  with  the  revolutionists,  as  though  in  haste 
to  see  the  end.  All  this  Luc  had  had  cause  to  perceive  in 
the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Beauclair,  which  represented 
a  world  in  miniature  in  the  midst  of  the  great  one.  He 
remained  steadfast,  determined  not  to  abandon  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  he  was,  none  the  less,  profoundly  distressed,  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  overmastering  his  distress  this  even- 
ing, if  he  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  perceived.  During 
his  rare  hours  of  weakness,  he  preferred  to  shut  himself 
up  alone,  as  he  was  now  doing,  and  to  drink  his  cup  of  suf- 
fering to  the  dregs,  that  he  might  reappear  before  men  as 
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a  conquerer.  Therefore  he  fastened  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  gave  positive  orders,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard 
light  steps  on  the  road.  Then  it  seemed  as  though  there 
were  a  call,  which,  although  it  was  soft  as  a  breath, 
startled  him.  He  went  quickly  to  the  window,  opened  it, 
and,  looking  through  the  blinds,  perceived  a  light  shadow. 
Then  a  voice  of  great  sweetness  greeted  him. 

"  Monsieur  Luc,  it  is  I,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  to  you  at  once." 

It  was  Josine.  He  did  not  pause  to  reflect,  but  went 
down  and  unclosed  the  little  door  which  opened  on  the 
road.  He  made  her  come  in,  and  led  her  by  the  hand 
into  his  carefully  closed  chamber.  In  it  a  lighted  lamp 
sent  forth  a  peaceful  glow.  Then,  when  he  looked  at  her 
closely,  he  was  seized  with  great  uneasiness.  Her  clothes 
were  in  disorder,  and  her  face  was  bruised. 

"  Heavens,  Josine !  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
What  has  happened  ?" 

She  burst  into  tears.  The  collar  of  her  dress  was  torn, 
and  showed  the  whiteness  of  her  neek,  upon  which  her 
hair  fell  in  confusion. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Luc,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you. 
.  .  .  Not  because  he  beat  me  when  he  came  home,  but 
because  of  the  threats  that  he  has  made  against  you.  It 
was  necessary  that  you  should  know  them  this  very  even- 
ing." 

Then  she  proceeded  to  relate  how  Ragu,  when  he  heard 
■what  had  taken  place  in  the  Rue  de  Briae,  and  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  ignominious  treatment  accorded  to  his 
employer,  had  gone  on  a  debauch  to  Caffiaux's  cabaret 
with  Bourron  and  his  other  boon  companions.  He  had 
just  come  back  from  there,  intoxicated,  crying  out  that 
he  had  had  enough  of  the  old  sty  at  La  Crecherie,  and  that 
he  would  not  remain  another  day  in  a  place  where  one  was 
bored  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  had  not  even  the  right 
to  drink  a  glass  too  much.  Then,  after  having  delivered 
himself  of  a  storm  of  vulgar  abuse,  he  had  ordered  her  to 
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pack  their  goods,  so  as  to  move  the  very  next  nLoming  to 
the  Pit,  where  all  workmen  from  La  Crecherie  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  And  when  she  tried  to  put  him 
off,  he  had  ended  by  beating  her  and  turning  her  out-of- 
doors. 

"  For  me,  Monsieur  Luc,  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  you ; 
great  Heavens,  it  is  you  whom  they  insult,  and  whom  they 
wish  so  much  to  injure!  Kagu  will  go  off  to-morrow 
morning;  nothing  will  stop  him,  and  he  will  take  with 
him  five  or  six  of  his  friends,  whose  names  I  do  not 
know ;  .  .  .  and  I — what  can  I  do  ?  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  follow  him,  and  all  this  troubles  me  so  greatly  that  I 
felt  that  I  must  tell  you  about  it  at  once,  for  fear  I  should 
never  see  you  again." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  A  new  wave  of  bitterness 
surged  over  his  heart.  The  evil  was  even  greater,  then, 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  saw  his  own  workmen  leav- 
ing him,  in  order  to  return  to  their  hard,  filthy,  miserable 
life  of  former  times ;  mere  homesickness  was  taking  them 
back  to  the  inferno  from  which  he  had  struggled  so  pa- 
tiently to  deliver  them.  Four  years  had  given  him  no 
hold  whatever  upon  either  their  intelligence  or  their  af- 
fection. Worst  of  all,  Josine  was  no  happier  than  she  had 
been  then ;  she  came  back  to  him,  insulted,  beaten,  thrust 
out  into  the  street,  just  as  she  had  been  on  that  first  day. 
Nothing  had  been  accomplished;  everything  was  atill  to 
be  begun,  for  was  not  Josine  the  representative  of  the  suf- 
fering people?  His  impulse  towards  action  had  begun 
upon  that  evening  when  he  found  her  so  sad,  so  desolate, 
the  victim  of  this  accursed  system  of  labor,  which  held 
her  in  its  clutches,  as  though  it  were  some  species  of 
slavery.  She  had  been,  then,  the  himiblest,  the  lowliest, 
the  most  abased  of  human  creatures,  yet  she  was  the  fair- 
est, the  gentlest,  the  most  saintly.  The  world  would  never 
be  saved  so  long  as  woman  suffered. 

"  Oh,  Josine,  Josine,  how  much  pain  you  give  me,  and 
how  I  love  you  I"  he  murmured,  in  a  voice  of  infinite  ten- 
derness, while  she  also  wept,  moved  by  his  distress. 

But  the  sight  of  his  tears  caused  her  still  greater  suf- 
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fering.  For  Luc  to  give  way  thua,  to  show  such  deep  emo- 
tion I  he  who  was  her  god,  whom  she  adored  m  all-powerful 
because  of  the  help  he  had  given  her,  the  happiness  which 
he  had  brought  into  her  life  1  The  thought  of  the  insults 
he  had  just  endured,  and  of  his  fearful  martyrdom  upon 
the  Rue  de  Brias,  redoubled  her  adoration,  and  drew  her 
insensibly  towards  him  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  pour 
balm  into  his  wounds  and  lo  yield  him  her  entire  devotion, 
if  by  80  doing  she  could  for  a  moment  ease  his  pain.  Her 
only  thought  was  how  she  could  relieve  his  torture,  and  by 
what  means  she  could  efface  the  insults  offered  him,  and 
make  him  feel  that  one  heart  at  least  admired,  venerated, 
adored  him.  She  leaned  forward,  her  hands  extended,  and 
her  face  transfigured  with  love. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Luc,  how  grieved  I  am  to  see  your  dis- 
tress, and  how  delighted  I  should  be  if  I  could  relieve  your 
-suffering,  even  for  a  moment!" 

They  were  so  near  each  other  that  her  warm  breath 
touched  his  face.  Their  mutual  sorrow  inspired  them  both 
with  a  tenderness  that  struggled  for  expression.  How 
great  was  his  suffering!  How  great  was  hers!  For  the 
moment  nis  mind  was  entirely  filled  with  the  thought  of 
her,  even  as  she,  in  her  turn,  had  no  thought  but  of  him ; 
and  the  hearts  of  both  were  overfiowing  with  an  infinite 
compassion,  an  infinite  yearning  for  love  and  for  each 
other. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  should  be  pitied ;  it  is  only  you,  Jo- 
sine,  whose  suffering  is  a  cruel  wrong,  and  whom  I  long 
to  save." 

"  No,  no,  Monsieur  Luc ;  I  am  of  no  consequence ;  it 
ia  you  who  do  not  deserve  to  suffer,  because,  in  every- 
thing, you  are  to  us  like  the  good  God  Himself." 

She  leaned  forward  gently,  and  he  pressed  her  to  him 
with  passionate  fervor.  A  common  need  impelled  them 
towards  each  other,  like  two  fiames,  which  meet  and  min- 
gle to  become  a  single  focus  of  light  and  warmth.  The 
destiny  that  designed  them  for  each  other,  that  meant 
them  to  be  sharers  in  a  common  yearning  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  race,  was  but  fulfilled.    Everything  lent  it- 
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self  to  this  brief  visioD  of  love,  which  for  80  long  had 
gathered  strength  aa  it  penetrated  into  the  deptha  of  their 
hearts,  and  which  thia  night  had  suddenly  called  into  be- 
ing. Their  two  soula  met  in  thia  embrace  so  long  deferred, 
and  in  it  their  love  expanded  like  a  perfect  bloBsom.  It 
was  but  the  natural  course  of  their  existence,  and  no  re- 
gret or  remorse  for  it  troubled  their  minds. 

As  Luc  held  Josine  in  his  arms,  in  the  calmness  of  that 
quiet  room,  he  was  conscious  of  an  abiding  consolation. 
He  felt  that  through  her  his  commimion  with  the  disin- 
herited of  the  earth  was  attained.  His  union  with  them 
waa  sealed,  for  only  through  a  woman's  tenderness  could 
he  redeem  humanity.  Ah,  what  comfort  she  had  brought 
him,  this  little  working-woman,  ill-treated  and  oppressed, 
whom  he  bad  first  met  dying  of  hunger,but  who  now  came 
to  him  as  the  vision  of  relief  and  gladness.  She  had 
known  the  worst  depths  of  degradation,  and  through  thia 
knowledge  she  would  aid  him  to  create  a  new  world  of  joy 
and  happiness.  She  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  accom- 
plish hia  mission,  for  upon  the  day  that  he  should  have 
redeemed  woman,  the  whole  earth  would  be  saved. 

He  said  to  her,  softly : 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Josine,  your  poor,  maimed 
hand." 

And  she  gave  him  the  hand  that  lacked  the  index  fin- 
ger, the  finger  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  running- 
gear  of  some  machinery. 

"  It  is  so  ugly,"  she  murmured, 

"  Ugly,  Josine !  oh  no !  It  is  so  dear  to  me  that  I 
kiss  it  with  more  devotion  than  any  other  part  of  your 
body," 

He  pressed  hia  lips  to  the  scar,  and  he  covered  the  frail, 
mutilated -little  hand  with  caresses. 

"  Oh,  Luc,"  she  cried,  "  how  you  must  love  me,  and 
bow  I  love  you  \" 

Without,  Beauclair  lay  sunk  in  a  heavy  sleep,  and  the 
sound  of  its  hammera,  together  with  the  echoes  from  the 
steel  factories  of  La  Crficherie  and  the  Pit,  bore  witness 
to  a  ceaseless  nocturnal  toil.     The  warfare  wag  not  yet 
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ended;  the  terrible  stru^le  had  only  gathered  strength 
between  yesterday  and  to-morrow.  But  in  the  midet  of 
all  its  sufferings  an  episode  of  happiness  had  occurred  j 
and  whatever  might  be  the  burdens  of  the  future,  the  im- 
mortal seed  of  mutual  love  and  helpfiibiess  had  been  sown, 
in  the  blessed  hope  of  a  future  harvest. 
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FROM  this  time  forward,  whenever  some  new  dis- 
aster befell  La  Crecherie,  whenever  Luc's  efforts  to 
establish  a  town  founded  upon  labor,  justice,  and  peace 
were  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  support  him, 
hia  cry  was : 

"  It  is  because  they  do  not  love  me  I  If  they  loved  me 
everything  would  increase  and  prosper;  everything  would 
grow  and  expand  like  a  plant  in  the  sunshine." 

This  marked  and  painful  period  was  distinctly  one 
of  stagnation,  when  the  work  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set  of  necessity  stood  still.  In  all  human  progress  occur 
such  periods  of  contention  and  of  forced  delay.  There  is, 
then,  no  further  advance ;  there  is  even  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, when  all  that  has  been  previously  accomplished 
seems  to  crumble  into  ashes,  and  the  end  in  view  appears 
wholly  imattainable.  It  is  in  hours  such  as  these  that  the 
firmness  of  soul  and  the  indomitable  faith  in  a  final  vic- 
tory which  characterizes  the  true  hero  are  manifested. 

The  next  day  Luc  made  an  effort  to  detain  iRagu,  who 
wished  to  break  off  bis  connection  with  the  association,  and 
to  leave  La  Crecherie,  in  order  to  return  to  the  Pit.  But 
he  had  to  deal  with  an  obstinate  and  vicious  nature,  which 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  inflicting  injury,  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  industry  was  like- 
ly to  be  ruined  by  the  defection  of  its  workmen.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  another  and  a  deeper  motive  at  work, 
namely,  the  yearning  that  the  slave  feels  for  his  servitude, 
a  feeling  which  is  rooted  in  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and 
caHsee  him  to  return,  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  to  the  bitter 
poverty  and  all  the  other  associations  of  his  revolting  past. 
In  the  cheerful  neatness  of  his  little  hoiise,  surrounded 
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with  verdure,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine,  Ragu  pined  for 
the  filthy  alleys  of  old  Beauclair,  and  its  pestilent  hovels 
reeking  in  the  disease-laden  atmosphere.  Whenever  he 
spent  an  hour  in  the  large,  airy  hall  of  the  Communal 
House,  where  alcohol  was  forbidden,  he  was  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  penetrating  odor  of  Caffiaux'a 
cabaret.  The  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the  co-opera- 
tive shops  was  no  less  oppressive  to  him.  It  roused  in 
him  the  desire  to  spend  his  money  iu  his  own  way,  among 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  !Rue  de  Brias,  whom  he  treated 
as  extortioners,  hut  with  whom  he  took  delight  in  quar- 
relling. 

The  more  Luc  persisted  in  showing  him  the  foolishness 
of  hia  departure,  the  more  obstinate  Bagu  became,  being 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  if  such  anxiety  was  displayed 
about  him,  it  was  because  his  leaving  would  prove  an  in- 
jury. 

"  No,  no.  Monsieur  Luc,  the  matter  cannot  be  settled. 
Perhaps  I  am  acting  like  a  fool,  but  it  does  not  seem  so 
to  me.  You  promised  us  wonderful  things;  we  were  all 
to  become  rich;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  earning  no 
more  than  we  did  elsewhere,  with  annoyances  to  boot,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment." 

This  was  so  far  true,  that  the  system  of  division  of  prof- 
its employed  at  La  Crecherie  had  not  yet  resulted  in  pay- 
ments to  the  individual  that  were  sensibly  larger  than  the 
wages  at  the  Pit. 

"  We  are  earning  a  living,"  answered  Luc,  quickly, 
"  and  is  not  that  all-sufficient  when  the  future  is  secure  ? 
If  I  have  asked  any  sacrifices  of  you,  I  have  done  so  in  the 
conviction  that  the  happiness  of  all  requires  it.  But  we 
must  have  patience  and  courage  and  faith  in  the  under- 
taking, and  must  do  much  work  besides," 

Bagu  was  incapable  of  being  moved  by  such  language. 
One  expression  only  appealed  to  him,  and  at  this  he  laugh- 
ed maliciously. 

"  Oh,  the  happiness  of  all  is  a  very  fine  sentiment,  but 
I  prefer  to  begin  with  ray  own  happiness." 

Luc  then  told  him  that  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased ; 
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that  the  amount  due  him  would  be  settled  at  once;  and 
that  he  could  go  a9  soon  aa  he  chose.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
to  his  interest  to  keep  an  ill-disposed  man  whose  pres- 
ence would  end  by  being  a  focus  of  contagion.  But 
the  departure  of  Josine  rent  bis  heart,  and  be  felt  a  little 
ashamed  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  displaying  so 
much  zeal  to  retain  Kagu,  only  in  order  to  retain  her.  The 
thought  that  she  was  returning  into  the  sink  of  old  Beau- 
clair,  into  the  hands  of  this  man,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  would  continue  to  abuse  her,  was  insupportable 
to  him.  He  pictured  her  to  himself,  again  in  the  Rue  des 
Trois  Lunes,  living  in  a  filthy  room,  and  once  more  the 
victim  of  a  sordid,  grinding  poverty,  while  he  himself  no 
longer  at  hand  to  watch  over  her.  And  yet  she  was  his  own 
now,  and  he  would  have  wished  to  be  with  her  every  min- 
ute, so  as  to  assure  ber  a  happy  life.  The  night  following, 
she  returned  to  visit  him,  and  there  was  between  them  a 
heart-reuding  interviefr,  made  up  of  tears,  vows,  and  im- 
practicable projects.  Wisdom  prevailed,  however;  they 
must  accept  things  as  they  stood,  if  they  would  avoid  com- 
promising the  enterprise  which  was  dear  to  them  in  com- 
mon. Josine  must  accompany  Ragu,  for  she  could  not  re- 
fuse to  do  30  without  creating  an  embarrassing  scandal; 
while  Luc,  remaining  at  La  Crecherie,  would  continue  his 
efforts  for  the  happiness  of  all,  with  the  conviction  that 
victory  would  some  day  reunite  them.  They  were  strong 
by  reason  of  the  inextinguishable  love  that  existed  be- 
tween them.  She  promised  that  she  would  return  to  see 
him.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  what  anguish  of  heart  was  his 
when  she  said  farewell  to  him,  and  when,  on  the  next  day, 
he  saw  her  leaving  La  Crecherie,  behind  Ragu,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  Bourron,  was  pushing  a  hand-cart  con- 
taining their  meagre  possessions! 

Three  days  later  Bourron  followed  Ragu,  whom  he  had 
niet  during  the  intervening  evenings  at  Cafliaux's.  His 
comrade  had  jeered  at  him  to  such  an  extent  in  regard  to 
the  temperance  drinks  at  the  Communal  House  that  he 
thought  he  was  acting  as  a  free  man  by  returning  to  live -in 
the  Rue  des  Trois  Lunes.    His  wife,  Babette,  after  making 
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one  attempt  to  put  biin  out  of  conceit  with  auch  an  act 
of  foUj,  made  up  her  mind  to  resign  herself  to  it,  and 
accepted  the  situation  with  her  customary  gayety.  Bah ! 
everything  would  go  on  juat  as  well  as  ever;  her  husband 
was  a  good  man,  in  the  main,  and  would  aee  things  straight 
sooner  or  later.  So  ahe  laughed  and  jested  while  she  dis- 
mantled her  house,  saying  au  revoir  to  her  neighbors,  in- 
stead of  good-bye,  for  she  could  not  believe  that  ahe  would 
not  return  to  that  pretty  garden  where  she  had  enjoyed 
herself  so  much.  In  particular  she  longed  to  bring  back 
her  daughter  Marthe  and  her  son  Sebastian,  who  were 
making  great  progress  at  the  school;  and  when  Soeurette 
spoke  of  keeping  them  there  she  consented. 

The  worst  part  of  the  situation,  however,  was  that  other 
workmen  succumbed  to  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and 
left,  as  Bourron  and  Ragu  had  done.  Their  defection  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  faith  quite  as  much  as  to  a  want  of  love, 
and  Luc  now  found  himself  called  upon  to  face  the  cow- 
ardice, the  faithlessness,  and  all  the  other  evil  tendencies 
of  human  nature  with  which  those  who  labor  for  the  hap- 
piness of  othera  have  to  contend.  Even  in  his  intercourse 
with  Bonnaire  himself,  who  was  always  so  loyal  and  so 
right-minded,  he  felt  a  certain  tension.  Bonnaire's  do- 
mestic affairs  were  clouded  by  the  daily  complaints  of 
La  Toupe,  whose  vanity  was  still  unsatisfied,  for  she  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  buy  herself  the  silk  dress  and  the 
watch  for  which  she  had  been  wishing  since  her  earliest 
youth.  Besides  this,  her  never-ceasing  regret  that  she  had 
not  been  born  a  princess  rendered  her  wholly  antagonistic 
to  all  ideas  of  equality  and  community.  She  raised  a  per- 
petual tempest  in  the  house,  put  father  Linot  on  still  short- 
er rations  of  tobacco,  and  hustled  the  two  children,  Lucien 
and  Antoinette,  about.  There  were  two  others  now.  Zoo 
and  Severin,  and  this  she  considered  a  misfortune,  for 
which  Bonnaire  was  responsible,  reproaching  him  for  it 
ceaselessly,  as  if  they  were  the  results  of  his  subversive 
ideas,  of  which  she  claimed  to  be  the  victim.  Bonnaire 
preserved  an  external  tranquillity,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  outbreaks,  and  they  simply  saddened  him. 
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He  never  answered,  even  when  she  shrieked  out  that  he 
■was  a  poor  blockhead  and  dupe,  and  that  he  would  leave 
his  bones  at  La  Crecherie. 

Luc  saw  clearly,  however,  that  Bounaire  was  not  with 
him  heart  and  soul.  He  never  gave  occasion  for  fault- 
finding, but'  remained  an  active,  accurate,  conscientioua 
workman,  who  set  an  example  to  his  comrades.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  there  was  in  his  attitude  a  disapproba- 
tion, together  with  a  certain  appearance  of  lassitude  and 
discouragement.  Luc  suffered  from  this  very  much,  and 
felt  disheartened  that  such  a  man,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  utmost  esteem,  and  whose  heroism  he  knew, 
could  become  discouraged  so'  quickly.  If  such  a  one  as 
this  lost  faith,  was  it  because  the  work  was  unworthy  ? 

The  two  had  an  explanation  one  evening  while  sitting 
on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  the  works.  They  had  met  there 
by  chance,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  peaceful  sky, 
and  sat  down  quietly  to  converse. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  monsieur,"  said  Bonnaire,  frank- 
ly, in  answer  to  a  question ;  "  I  have  grave  doubts  of  your 
success.  You  will  remember,  moreover,  that  I  have  never 
accepted  your  ideas,  and  that  your  attempt  has  always 
seemed  to  me  difficult,  from  the  stand-point  of  concessions. 
If  I  have  lent  myself  to  it,  it  is  only  as  an  experiment 
But  the  further  we  go,  the  more  I  see  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  now  some- 
thing else  must  be  tried,  of  a  wholly  different  character," 

"  What !  the  experiment  already  tried !"  cried  Luc ; 
"  we  are  only  beginning  it !  It  will  require  a  long  period, 
of  several  generations  of  men,  perhaps,  an  effort  extend- 
ing over  a  hundred  years  of  good-will  and  determination. 
And  is  it  you,  my  friend,  you  who  are  so  energetic  and  so 
brave,  who  lose  heart  so  quickly?" 

He  looked  at  Bonnaire's  broad,  tranquil  face,  and  at  his 
breadth  of  shoulders,  all  of  which  bespoke  strength  and 
honesty.     But  the  workman  gently  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  good-will  and  determination  will 
accomplish  nothing  here.  The  fault  is  in  your  method, 
which  is  too  mild,  and  relies  too  much  on  man's  good  quali- 
19 
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ties.  Your  plan  for  the  association  o£  capital,  talent,  and 
labor  will  never  work  successfully,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  anything  solid  and  definite  upon  it.  The  evil 
we  contend  with  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  abomination 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  the  red-hot  cautery." 

"  What  do  you  think  should  be  done,  then,  my  friend  ?" 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  should  take 
possession  at  once  of  the  implements  of  labor,  dispossess 
the  middle  class,  and  assume  the  disposition  of  capital 
themselves,  in  order  to  reorganize  universal  and  obligatory 
labor." 

And  Bonnaire  proceeded  once  more  to  expound  his 
ideas.  He  had  remained  wholly  devoted  to  collectivism, 
and  Luc  listened  to  him  sadly,  astonished  at  having  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  this  thoughtful  but  somewhat  obtuse 
mind.  All  that  he  had  heard  Bonnaire  say  in  the  Rue 
des  Trois  Lunea,  on  the  night  when  he  left  the  Pit,  Luc 
found  confronting  him  again,  without  the  creed  of  the 
former  having  been  in  the  slightest  degree  modified  by 
the  five  years  of  communistic  experience  passed  at  La 
Crecherie.  The  process  of  evolution  was  too  slow;  prog- 
ress by  co-operation  solely  would  require  too  many  years, 
and  he,  therefore,  lost  patience,  and  believed  in  nothing 
but  immediate  and  violent  revolution. 

"  What  we  do  not  take  .will  never  be  given  us,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion.  "  We  must  seize  everything,  in  order 
to  have  anything." 

A  silence  ensued.  The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
the  night-shift  had  resumed  labor,  and  the  sounds  of  their 
toil  resounded  from  the  interior  of  the  works.  This  inces- 
sant continuance  of  labor  filled  Luc  with  an  overpowering 
sadness,  perceiving,  as  he  did,  that  his  enterprise  was 
going  to  be  compromised  by  the  overbaste  of  the  finest 
spirits  to  realize  their  social  ideal.  Is  it  not,  he  reflected, 
this  very  fierceness  of  contests  between  theories  that  often 
impedes  and  retards  the  accomplishment  of  purpose! 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  with  you  again, 
my  friend,"  said  Luc,  at  length.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
decisive  resolution  would  be  possible,  or,  indeed,  desirable. 
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in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  re- 
main convinced  that  combination  and  co-operation,  with 
the  aid  of  syndicates,  are  the  slow  road  which  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  that  it  will  conduct  us  in  the  end  to  the 
promised  city.  We  have  often  talked  of  these  things  with- 
out convincing  each  other  in  the  least.  What  good  purpose 
would  it  serve  to  begin  over  again  and  sadden  each  other 
uselessly  ?  All  that  I  hope  from  you  is  that  you  will  re- 
main faithful  to  the  house  that  we  have  founded  together 
in  the  difSculties  with  which  it  is  about  to  contend." 
Bonnaire  made  an  abrupt  gesture  of  displeasure, 
"  Oh,  Monsieur  Luc,  can  you  doubt  me  ?  Tou  know 
very  well  that  I  am  npt  a  fair-weather  friend,  and  when 
I  remember  that  you  once  saved  me  from  starvation,  I  am 
ready  to  eat  my  dry  bread  with  you  as  long  as  it  is  need- 
ful to  do  so.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  say  to  any 
one  what  I  have  just  said  to  you.  The  matter  is  entire- 
ly between  you  and  me.  Besides,  of  course,  I  am  not 
going  to  discourage  our  workmen  by  announcing  to  them 
our  approaching  ruin.  Our  interests  are  united,  and  will 
remain  united  until  the  walla  tumble  upon  our  heads." 

Luc  shook  his  hand  with  deep  emotion,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  he  was  still  more  touched  when  he  came*  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  scene  that  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  rolling-mills.  He  had  been  informed  that  two  or 
three  badly  disposed  workmen  were  trying  to  entice  away 
as  many  of  their  comrades  as  possible  in  imitation  of 
Kagu ;  and  when  he  himself  arrived,  hoping  to  re-establish 
order,  he  saw  Bonnaire,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tineers, and  haranguing  them  with  great  vehemence.  Luc 
stopped  and  listened.  Bonnaire  was  bravely  upholding 
the  position;  he  was  saying  everything  that  ought  to  be 
said,  was  recalling  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  house, 
and  was  quieting  alarm  by  the  promise  of  a  better  future, 
should  all  keep  bravely  at  work.  His  appearance  was  so 
grand  and  imposing  that  the  maleeontents  were  pacified, 
their  dissatisfaction  being  soothed  by  hearing  such  reason- 
able things  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  own  number. 
There  was  no  further  talk  of  breaking  up  the  association, 
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and  the  defections  were  checked.  Luc  never  forgot  the 
spectacle  of  Bounaire  as  he  stood,  a  faithful  giant,  pacify- 
ing the  disaffected  by  his  easy,  tranquil  manner,  and  show- 
ing himself  a  real  hero  of  labor,  respectful  of  the  needs  of 
the  business  because  he  fully  appreciated  them.  He  would 
have  considered  himself  a  coward  to  desert  his  post  dur- 
ing a  struggle  for  the  happiness  of  others,  even  if  his  own 
opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  struggle  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  another  and  a  different  manner. 

When  Luc  thanked  him,  however,  his  heart  was  wrung 
afresh  by  the  composed  answer : 

"  It  is  perfectly  natural ;  I  have  done  nothing  more  than 
my  duty;  but,  nevertheless.  Monsieur  Luc,  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  me  to  convert  you  to  my  ideas. 
Otherwise,  all  of  us  will  end  by  dying  of  hunger." 

A  few  days  after  this  another  incident  completed  Luc's 
depression.  He  was  just  descending  from  the  blast-fur- 
nace with  Bonnaire,  when  they  had  occasion  to  pass  be- 
fore the  kilns  that  belonged  to  Lange,  The  potter  had 
obstinately  refused  to  leave  the  tiny  bit  of  land  lying 
under  the  rocky  hill-side,  which  had  been  made  over  to 
him,  and  which  he  had  enclosed  with  a  low  wall  of  rough 
stone.*  Luc  had  vainly  endeavored  to  entice  him  away  by 
offering  him  the  superintendency  of  the  crucible  manu- 
factory which  he  had  been  obliged  to  establish.  Lange 
wished  to  remain  free,  and  to  own,  as  he  said,  neither 
God  nor  master.  He  therefore  continued  to  manufacture 
common  pottery  at  the  back  of  his  cave,  and  to  carry 
about  his  pots,  dishes,  and  earthen  vessels  of  all  kinds  in 
a  little  cart,  by  means  of  which  he  conveyed  them  to  the 
markets  and  fairs  of  the  neighboring  villages.  He  him- 
self dragged  the  cart,  and  Barefoot  pushed  it;  and  on  this 
particular  evening  both  were  ^v&t  returning  from  one  of 
their  journeys  as  Luc  and  Bonnaire  made  their  appear- 
ance before  the  door  of  the  enclosure. 

"  Well,  Lange,"  inquired  the  former,  cordially,  "  how 
is  business  ?" 

"  Good  enough  for  us  to  have  bread,  Konsieur  Luc 
You  know  that  is  all  that  I  ask." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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Lange  did  not  carry  his  pottery  about  for  sale,  in  fact, 
unless  he  was  actually  in  want  of  food.  At  other  times 
he  forgot  himself,  in  the  potteries  that  were  not  for  sale, 
and  remained  for  hours  looking  at  these,  with  eyes  full  of 
imagination,  like  a  rustic  poet,  whose  passion  is  to  give 
life  to  inanimate  objects.  Even  the  rudest  utensils  that 
he  manufactured  displayed  an  originality,  a  purity  of  out- 
line, and  a  grace  at  once  simple  and  dignified.  He  who 
was  himself  sprung  from  the  people  had  discerned  by 
instinct  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  people,  that  beauty 
of  the  humble  domestic  object  that  is  bom  of  perfect  pro- 
portions, and  of  complete  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  object  is  to  be  used. 

This  peculiar  beauty  struck  Luc  forcibly  as  he  examined 
some  unsold  articles  in  the  little  cart.  He  was  also  filled 
with  an  admiration  mingled  with  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  Barefoot,  who  was  a  dark,  beautiful  girl,  with  the 
graceful  and  muscular  limbs  of  a  wrestler,  and  the  small, 
firm  throat  of  a  warrior. 

"  It  must  be  hard  work,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  her,  "  to  push  this  all  day."  But  she  was  a  silent  per- 
son, and  contented  herself  with  smiling  and  looking  at 
him  with  her  great,  wild  eyes,  while  the  potter  answered 
for  her: 

"  Nonsense !  We  rest  in  the  shade  on  the  side  of  the 
road  whenever  we  meet  a  spring.  It  is  all  the  same  to  us, 
is  it  not,  Barefoot,  so  long  as  we  are  happy?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  speaker,  filled  with  a 
boundless  adoration  for  him  who  was  to  her  a  master  all- 
powerful  and  good,  a  savior,  and  a  God.  Then,  without 
uttering  a  word,  she  ended  by  pushing  the  little  cart  into 
the  enclosure  and  placing  it  under  a  shed. 

Langs  himself  followed  her  with  a  look  of  profound 
tenderness.  He  made  a  pretence  of  using  her  harshly 
sometimes,  as  though  she  were  a  Bohemian  picked  up  on 
the  road,  whose  master  he  intended  to  remain.  But  at 
present  it  was  she  who  was  mistress.  He  loved  her  with 
a  passion  that  he  would  not  own,  and  which  he  con- 
cealed ujider  an  uncouth  peasant  manner.     This  little, 
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dumpy  man,  with  a  square  head,  surrounded  by  a  thicket 
of  tangled  hair  and  beard,  had  really  a  disposition  of 
infinite  tendernesa-and  affection. 

He  turned  suddenly  towards  Luc,  whom  he  affected 
to  treat  as  a  comrade,  and  rejoined,  with  brutal  frankness: 

"  Well,  the  happiness  of  all  does  not  seem  to  work, 
then?  Those  imbeciles  who  consent  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  those  barracks  of  yours  are  not  willing  to  be  happy 
in  your  way  V 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  jeering  at  Luc  whenever 
they  met,  in  regard  to  the  latter's  attempt  to  establish 
Fourierist  communism  at  La  Crecherie.  And,  as  Luc 
contented  himself  with  smiling,  he  added: 

"  I  confidently  expect  that  before  six  months  are  out 
you  will  come  over  to  us  anarchists.  Once  more,  I  repeat 
to  you,  everything  is  rotten,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  but  to  destroy  the  old  society  with  bombs." 

Bonnaire,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  kept  silence,  in- 
terrupted, brusquely: 

"  Oh !  with  bombs !    That  is  rank  foolishness !" 

He,  who  was  a  pure  collectivist,  did  not  favor  attempts 
to  propagandize  by  unlawful  means,  although  he  entirely 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  general  and  violent  revolu- 
tion. 

"  How,  you  idiot  V  cried  Lange,  much  offended.  "  Do 
you  imagine  that  your  precious  socialization  of  the  imple- 
ments of  labor  will  ever  take  place  unless  the  middle  class 
are  made  ready  for  it?  It  is  your  disguised  capitalism 
that  is  rank  foolishness.  Begin,  then,  by  destroying  every- 
thing, in  order  to  reconstruct  everything." 

They  continued  arguing  in  this  fashion,  the  anarchy  of 
one  disputing  with  the  collectivism  of  the  other,  and  Luc 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  to  them.  The  gulf  fixed 
between  Lange  and  Bonnaire  was  as  wide  as  that  be- 
tween Bonnaire  and  himself. 

In  listening  to  them  one  would  have  believed,  from  the 
bitterness  and  violence  of  their  quarrel,  that  they  were 
men  of  different  races,  at  enmity  for  ages,  and  ready  to 
devour  each  other  alive,  in  the  absence  of  any. possibility 
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of  mutual  understanding.  Yet>  in  spite  of  this,  they  were 
equally  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  others.  They  were 
united  in  striving  for  the  same  end,  namely,  justice, 
peace,  end  organized  labor,  which  should  give  daily  bread 
and  a  share  in  the  joy  of  existence  to  all.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  they  began  to  discuss  the  means  to  this  end,  what 
violence,  what  aggressive,  murderous  hatred  they  dis- 
played !  Were  these  atony  contests  tp  occur  at  every  halt, 
among  brothers  on  a  march  along  the  rough  road  of 
progress,  over  the  simple  question  as  to  whether  it  were 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  notwith- 
standing they  were  both  inspired  with  the  same  desire  for 
freedom. 

"  Every  one  is  free  to  act  in  his  own  way,"  said  Lange, 
at  last.  "  Sleep  peacefully,  comrade,  in  your  bourgeois 
comer,  if  that  is  what  suits  you.  For  myself,  I  under- 
stand clearly  what  I  must  do.  Those  little  presents,  those 
little  pots  that  we  are  going  some  fine  day  to  leave  with 
the  sub-prefect,  with  the  mayor,  with  the  judge,  and  with 
the  cure,  they  will  do  their  work;  is  it  not  so.  Barefoot? 
That  will  be  a  famous  excursion,  hey  ?  Ah,  with  what  de- 
light we  shall  push  the  cart  that  morning  V 

The  tall,  beautiful  girl  had  returned,  and  was  standing 
on  the  threshold,  where  she  remained,  like  the  sculptured 
figure  of  a  queen,  among  the  red  earthen  vessels  in  the 
enclosure.  Her  eyes  flamed  afresh,  and  she  had  the  smile 
of  the  devotee  who  is  ready  to  follow  her  master  even  to 
the  lengths  of  crime. 

"  She  is  in  it,  comrade,"  added  Lange,  quietly,  with 
his  manner  in  which  moroseness  and  tenderness  were 
mingled.    "  She  is  helping  me." 

After  Luc  and  Bonnaire  had  left  him,  without  any 
anger,  despite  their  lack  of  agreement,  they  continued 
their  walk  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  Then  the  latter 
experienced  the  need  of  resuming  his  arguments,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  once  more  that  there  was  no  safety  pos- 
sible outside  of  the  doctrine  of  collectivism.  He  damned 
the  anarchists  as  he  damned  the  Fourieriats,  the  latter  be- 
cause they  did  not  immediately  seize  upon  all  capital,  and 
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the  former  because  they  would  suppress  it  by  force.  And 
Luc  was  obliged  once  more  to  reflect  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  would  be  possible  only  in  the  city  of  his 
dreams,  when  all  parties  were  lost  in  the  realized  vision 
of  the  community.  Then  there  would  be  no  more  dis- 
Bensions  in  regard  to  the  best  direction  to  be  followed, 
there  would  be  but  one  desired  end  for  all,  and  brotherly 
kindness  would  reign.  But  he  felt  a  mortal  uneasiness  at 
the  thought  of  the  long  road  that  was  still  to  be  travelled, 
and  an  extreme  dread  of  seeing  these  men,  who  should  be  as 
brothers,  destroy  each  other,  simply  because  they  hindered 
one  another  upon  the  march. 

These  continual  collisions  depressed  Luc  greatly,  for 
they  were  ao  many  impediments  to  his  own  work.  As  soon 
as  two  men  wislied  to  act,  they  misunderstood  each  other. 
Whenever  he  was  alone,  the  cry,  which  always  lay  latent 
in  his  heart,  burst  from  his  lips: 

"  They  do  not  love  me !  If  they  did  but  love  me,  every- 
thing would  increase  and  prosper ;  everything  would  grow 
and  expand  like  a  plant  in  the  sunshine." 
.  Morfain,  also,  was  causing  him  annoyance.  Luc  had 
endeavored,  without  success,  to  civilize  the  former  a  lit- 
tle -by  inducing  him  to  abandon  his  cave  in  the  rock  and 
come  down  to  live  in  one  of  the  little,  well-lighted  houses 
of  La  Crecherie.  But  the  master-founder  had  always  ob- 
stinately refused,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  nearer 
to  his  work  up  above,  and,  therefore,  had  it  more  com- 
pletely under  his  eye.  Luc  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely 
led  by  Morfain,  and  left  the  management  of  the  blast- 
furnace completely  to  him,  the  Itftter  being  still  carried  on 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  pending  the  advent  of  the  bat- 
teries of  electric  furnaces,  upon  which  Jordan  was  still 
incessantly  at  work.  The  true  cause  of  Morfain's  ob- 
stinacy, however,  his  real  reason  for  refusing  to  come  down 
and  live  among  the  men  who  peopled  the  new  town,  was  the 
contempt,  which  amounted,  indeed,  almost  to  hatred,  in 
which  he  held  them.  He  himself  represented  the  Vulcan 
of  primitive  times,  the  conqueror  of  fire,  the  workman 
whose  spirit  has  been  crushed  by  long  slavery,  who  gives 
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his  exertions  lite  a  hero  of  resiguation,  and  who  ends  by 
loving  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  galleys  to  which  fate 
has  condemned  him;  and  to  such  as  he  there  was  nothing 
but  irritation  in  these  works,  where  the  employes  expected 
eventually  to  be  gentlemen,  and  where  the  use  of  their 
arms  was  to  be  replaced  by  machines  that  would  soon  be 
run  by  children.  AH  this  effort  to  economize  labor  and  to 
contend  no  longer  with  fire  and  iron  seemed  to  him  petty 
and  miserable.  It  was  entirely  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  he  shru^ed  his  shoulders,  without  speaking  during 
the  long  silences  that  he  sometimes  maintained  for  entire 
days.  He  therefore  remained  all  alone  in  his  pride  upon 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  reigning  over  the  blast-furnace, 
and  superintending  the  works  where,  regularly,  four  times 
in  every  twenty-four  hoars,  the  dazzling  tappings  crowned 
with  flames  appeared. 

There  was  still  another  reason  for  Morfain's  prejudice 
against  the  new  times,  of  which  he  wished  to  remain  in 
ignorance,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  very  breath  should 
not  even  lightly  touch  his  rough  skin,  tanned  by  labor. 
And  in  this  respect  the  heart  of  the  taciturn  man  must 
have  bled  frightfully.  His  daughter,  Ma  Bleue,  whose  bliie 
eyes  were  for  him  the  blue  of  heaven,  that  majestic  and 
beautiful  creature  who,  since  the  death  of  her  mother, 
had  been  his  beloved  housekeeper,  had  gone  astray.  On 
learning  this  he  first  flew  into  a  passion,  and  then 
.  pardoned  her,  for  he  said  to  himself  that  some  day  she 
Would  be  married.  But  when  she  confessed  to  him  the 
name  of  her  lover,  and  he  learned  that  it  was  Achille 
Gtourier,  the  son  of  the  mayor,  he  had  no  further  pardon 
to  give.  Their  attachment  had  lasted  for  years,  and  their 
meeting-place  had  been  along  the  mountain  paths  of  the 
Monts  Blouses,  with  their  fragrant  beds  of  thyme  and  lav- 
ender, under  the  free  expanse  of  the  starry  night. 
Achille,  disgusted  and  wearied  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  which 
he  belonged,  had  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  entreated  Luc  to  employ  him  at  La  Crecherie, 
where  he  became  a  draughtsman.  He  broke  all  ties,  and 
resolved  to  love  where  and  how  he  pleased,  and  to  work 
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for  the  woman  of  hie  choice,  showing  himself,  in  fact,  the 
converted  offspring  of  old  social  conditions,  in  conform- 
ing himself  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  age.  Morfain's 
chief  cause  of  distress  was  that  Ma  Bleue  had  heen  led 
astray  by  a  gentleman;  and  it  was  this,  indeed,  which 
made  him  drive  her  out  in  disgrace,  for  he  recognized 
nothing  in  her  case  that  was  not  rehellion  and  deviltry. 
The  ancient  social  edifice  that  he  respected  must  be  crum- 
bling to  pieces  when  a  girl  who  was  so  beautiful  and  so 
good  had  herself  shaken  one  of  its  foundations  by  listen- 
ing to  and,  perhaps,  even  enticing  the  son  of  the  major. 

Ma  Bleue,  driven  out  of  her  home,  had  naturally 
taken  refuge  with  Aehille,  and  IjUC  was  obliged  to  inter- 
vene. The  two  young  people  had  no  idea  of  marrying. 
They  saw  no  reason  for  it,  since  they  were  perfectly  sure 
of  loviug  each  other  and  of  never  deserting  each  other. 
Besides,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  married, 
that  Aehille  should  obtain  the  legal  consent  of  his  father, 
and  this  seemed  to  him  a  useless  and  vexatious  compli- 
cation. SoBurette,  feeling  that  the  good  reputation  of  La 
Crecherie  for  morality  was  at  stake,  urged  a  legal  marriage 
very  strongly,  but  in  vain,  and  Luc  at  length  advised  her  to 
close  her  eyes  to  the -situation.  Morfain,  however,  did  not 
accept  it  thus  easily,  and  Luc  went  to  see  him  one  evening 
in  order  to  reason  with  him.  Since  he  had  turned  his 
daughter  out-of-doora,  the  master-founder  had  lived  alone 
with  his  son  Petit-Da,  the  two  between  them  managing 
the  household  affairs  of  their  rocky  cave.  This  evening, 
after  they  had  finished  their  dinner  of  soup,  they  remained 
seated  on  their  wooden  stools  before  their  rude  oak  table, 
which  they  had  hewn  out  of  the  wood  themselves,  while 
the  feeble  lamp  that  lighted  the  room  projected  their  col- 
ossal shadows  upon  the  smoky  walls. 

"  Nevertheless,  father,"  said  Petit  -  Da,  "  the  world 
moves  on.    It  is  impossible  to  remain  stationary.*' 

Morfain  shook  the  heavy  table  with  a  blow  of  hie  fist, 
and  said : 

"  I  have  lived  as  my  father  lived,  and  your  duty  was  to 
live  as  I  live." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Cooglc 
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The  two  men  did  not  usually  exchange  half  a  dozen 
words  a  day.  But  for  some  time  a  feeling  of  constraint 
had  been  growing  between  them,  and  although  they  did 
everything  to  avoid  discussiona,  these  would  sometimes 
arise.  The  son  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and  was  some- 
what more  in  touch  with  the  march  of  progress,  of  which 
the  echoes  extended  even  to  the  depths  of  these  rocky  fast- 
nesses. But  the  father,  in  his  glorious  obstinacy,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  sturdy  workman,  whose  effort  sufficed 
to  control  fire  and  conquer  iron,  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion upon  finding  that  his  race  was  becoming  debased 
hy  all  this  science  and  all  these  useless  ideas. 

"  If  your  sister  had  not  read  books,  and  had  not  taken 
an  interest  in  what  was  going  on  down  below,  she  would 
still  be  with  us.  .  .  .  Ah!  that  new  town,  that  accursed 
town,  that  has  taken  her  away  from  us  I" 

This  time  his  fist  did  not  descend  upon  the  table;  he 
stretched  it  out  through  the  open  door  into  the  darkness 
of  night,  in  the  direction  of  La  Crecherie,  the  lights  of 
which  were  twinkling  like  stars  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocky 
slope. 

Petit  -  Da  respectfully  refrained  from  answering,  but 
his  conscience  was  a  little,  troubled,  for  he  knew  that  his 
father  had  been  annoyed  with  him  ever  since  he  had  met 
Honorine,  the  daughter  of  Caffiaux,  the  keeper  of  the 
cabaret,  Honorine,  who  was  small,  slender,  and  dark, 
with  a  gay,  sprightly  face,  was  passionately  in  love  with 
this  gentle  giant,  who  in  his  turn  found  her  charming. 
It  was  Honorine  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  evening's 
difference  between  father  and  son,  and  the  direct  attack 
.  which  the  latter  expected  was  finally  made. 

"  And  you,"  asked  Morfain,  abruptly,  *'  when  are  you 
going  to  leave  me  V 

This  suggestion  of  separation  appeared  to  throw  Petit- 
Da  into  confusion. 

"  Why,  then,  father,  do  you  wish  that  I  should  leave 
you  ?" 

"  Oh !  when  there  is  a  girl  in  the  case  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  looked  for  but  quarrels  and  destruction  of  peace. 
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Who  is  it,  then,  that  you  have  chosen  ?  Are  such  mar- 
riages reasonable,  when  they  confuse  classes,  turn  the 
world  inside  out,  and  end  everything  ?  .  .  .  I  have  lived 
too  long," 

The  son,  gently  and  tenderly,  strove  to  appease  his 
father.  He  did  not  deny  hia  love  for  Ilonorine,  but  he 
spoke  of  it  like  a  reasonable  person  who  is  determined  to 
be  patient  as  long  as  is  necessary.  Future  events  would 
decide.  What  harm  was  there  in  the  young  girl  and  him- 
self exchanging  a  friendly  good -day  when  they  met? 
Their  not  being  in  the  same  social  world  did  not  pre- 
vent their  being  mutually  attracted.  And  even  though 
these  different  worlds  should  become  slightly  mixed,  would 
they  not  derive  advantage  from  this  by  knowing  each  other 
better  and  loving  each  other  more  ? 

But  Morfain,  beside  himself  with  anger  and  bitterness, 
•  suddenly  arose,  and,  standing  under  the  rock  which  form- 
ed the  ceiling,  and  which  he  almost  touched  with  his  fore- 
head, said,  with  a  splendidly  tragic  gesture : 

"  Clear  out !  clear  out  1  as  soon  as  you  please.  I)o  as 
your  sister  did,  spit  upon  everything  that  is  respectable, 
plunge  into  profligacy  and  folly.  You  are  no  longer  my 
children ;  I  no  longer  recognize  you ;  some  one  must  have 
changed  you.  Leave  me  to  ray  solitude  in  this  cave,  where 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  rocks  themselves  will  bring 
about  an  end  by  falling  and  crushing  me." 

Luc,  who  was  about  entering,  had  paused  upon  the 
threshold  and  heard  these  last  words.  He  was  very  much 
moved  by  them,  for  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  Morfain. 
He  reasoned  with  him  for  some  time.  But  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  the  master  made  his  appearance,  concealed  his 
vexation,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  anything  but  the  workman, 
the  submissive  subordinate,  devoted  to  hia  task.  He  did 
not  even  permit  himself  to  judge  Luc,  who  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  first  cause  of  all  these  abominations,  which  were 
upsetting  the  whole  country,  and  from  which  he  was  suf- 
fering. 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  Monsieur  Luc,  be- 
cause I  have  my  own  ideas,  and  because  I  get  angry  if  they 
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are  opposed.  It  happens  very  seldom,  for  you  know  that 
I  talk  very  little.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  it  does  not 
result  in  any  harm  to  the  worit.  My  eyes  are  always  on 
the  alert,  and  not  a  tapping  taked  place  at  which  I  am  not 
present.  When  one's  heart  is  sad,  one  works  all  the  harder 
for  it." 

But  when  Luc  endeavored  once  more  to  bring  peace 
into  this  family,  where  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  evo- 
lution of  which  he  was  himself  the  apostle,  the  master- 
founder  again  flew  into  a  passion. 

"  No,  no !  That's  enough ;  to  hell  with  peace !  If  you 
came  up  here  to  speak  to  me  of  Ma  Bleue,  Monsieur  Luc, 
you  have  done  wrong,  because  it  is  the  sure  means  of  mak- 
ing things  worse.  Let  her  stay  where  she  is,  and  I  will 
stay  where  I  am!" 

Then  apparently  wishing  to  break  off  the  conversation, 
he  spoke  hastily  of  something  else,  and  imparted  a  piece 
of  bad  news,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  strong  element  in  his 
own  bad  humor. 

"  I  was  intending  to  go  down  at  once,  in  order  to  tell 
you  that  I  went  to  the  mine  this  morning,  and  that  all 
hope  of  finding  that  rich  lode  of  ore  again  has  to  be  given 
up,  although  I  would  have  sworn  that  it  would  certainly 
have  been  met  with  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery 
which  I  pointed  out.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  It  seems 
as  though  an  evil  fate  had  been  cast  over  everything  that 
we  have  undertaken  for  some  time  past.  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds." 

These  words  fell  upon  Luc's  ear  like  the  knell  of  his 
great  expectations.  Morfain's  speech  disheartened  him  com- 
pletely. The  founder,  with  his  enormous  head,  his  broad 
face  furrowed  and  reddened  by  the  fire,  his  flaming  Ryes, 
distorted  mouth,  and  yellowish  red  skin  seemed  like  the 
last  inhabitant  of  an  extinct  world.  Then  Luc  took  leave, 
and,  as  he  descended  the  hill-side,  oppressed  with  the  deep- 
est sadness,  he  asked  himself  how  great  would  be  the  mass 
of  continually  increasing  ruins  upon  which  he  would  be 
obliged  to  build  his  city. 

Even  at  La  Crecherie  itself,  in  his  calm  and  tender  in- 
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tercourse  with  Soeurette,  Luc  found  cause  for  discourage- 
ment She  continued  to  receive  the  Abb^  Marie,  the  school- 
master Hermeline,  and  Dr.  Novarre,  and  showed  so 
much  delight  at  having  her  friend  also  to  breakfast  on 
these  occasions  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her  in- 
vitations, in  spite  of  the  discomfort  caused  him  by  the 
continual  disputes  of  the  school-master  and  the  priest. 
Sceurette,  whose  conscience  was  void  of  offence,  suffered 
no  annoyance,  believing  him  to  be  interested,  while  Jordan, 
always  enveloped  in  his  wraps  and  dreaming  of  some  ex- 
periment begun,  listened  with  a  vague  smile- 
All  this  was  especially  marked  one  Tuesday,  when  they 
had  left  the  table  and  were  sitting  in  the  little  salon. 
Hermeline  had  attacked  Luc  in  regard  to  the  instruction 
that  Sceurette  was  giving  to  the  children  at  La  Crecberie, 
which  she  did  in  five  classes,  each  containing  both  sexes, 
and  in  time  taken  from  prolonged  recreations  and  from  the 
numerous  hours  passed  in  the  apprentices'  work  -  rooms. 
This  new  school,  where  a  method  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  own  was  followed,  had  drawn  off  some  of  the  school- 
master's pupils,  and  this  he  could  not  pardon.  His  angu- 
lar face,  with  its  bony  forehead  and  thin  lips,  paled  with 
restrained  anger  at  the  idea  that  any  one  could  believe  in 
any  theory  but  his  own. 

"  I  am  williug  to  accept  the  iustruction  of  boys  and  girls 
together,  although  it  seems  to  me  most  unsuitable.  Even 
when  the  pupils  of  different  sexes  are  separated,  they  have 
many  bad  instincts  and  evil  imaginations,  and  it  is  most 
extraordinary  that  any  one  should  conceive  the  idea  of 
placing  them  together,  by  which  means  all  that  is  undesi- 
rable is  excited  and  stimulated.  All  this  should  be  kept  out 
of  sight  and  attention  diverted  from  it.  But  what  I  find 
it  impossible  to  tolerate  is  that  the  authority  of  the  master 
should  be  destroyed,  and  discipline  wholly  dispensed  with, 
by  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  personality  of  these 
children  and  allowing  them  to  direct  their  own  actions 
according  to  their  good  pleasure.  Did  you  not  yourself 
tell  mo  that  each  child  follows  his  own  inclination,  devotes 
himself  to  whatever  study  he  pleases,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
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choose  his  lesson  i  You  call  this  stimulating  energy ;  but 
what  do  you  call  studies  in  which  they  play  all  the  time, 
where  books  are  held  in  contempt,  where  the  word  of  the 
master  is  not  infallible,  and  where  the  time  that  is  not 
spent  in  the  garden  is  spent  in  the  workshops,  in  planing 
wood  and  polishing  iron  ?  No  doubt  a  manual  trade  is  a 
good  thing  to  teach,  but  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  foundation  should  be  laid  by  forcing  as 
much  grammar  and  as  much  mathematics  as  possible  into 
the  thick  skulls  of  these  idle  little  creatures  with  strokes 
of  the  hammer."  • 

Luc  had  ceased  to  discuss  such  questions,  for,  having 
espoused  the  dogma  of  progresa,  and  being,  in  no  wise  in- 
clined to  relinquish  it,  he  was  weary  of  running  counter 
to  this  intolerance  of  sectarianism  and  obstinate  Catholi- 
cism. He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  replying 
quietly : 

"  Yes,  we  believe  in  the  necessity  of  making  work  at- 
tractive, by  changing  the  classical  studies  for  continual  ob- 
ject-lessons, and  our  aim  is,  before  everything,  to  influ- 
ence the  wills  of  men." 

Hermeline  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  and  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  You  are 
preparing  revolts  by  doing  away  with  class  distinctions. 
There  is  only  one  means  of  giving  citizens  to  the  State,  and 
that  is  to  manufacture  them  expressly  for  her,  such  as  she 
needs  them,  so  that  they  may  be  strong  and  glorious. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  instruction,  systematized,  dis- 
ciplined, and  calculated  to  serve  the  country,  carried  on 
according  to  the  best  recognized  methods,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  working-men,  the  professional  men,  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  of  whom  she  has  need.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  authority,  there  is  no  security  for  all  this.  I  have 
proved  it;  I  am  a  republican  of  the  old  school,  a  free- 
thinker, and  an  atheist.  No  one,  I  hope,  could  imagine 
that  he  detected  in  me  a  retrograde  mind,  but,  neverthe- 
less, what  I  have  heard  of  your  instruction,  your  elective 
system  of  education,  drives  me  beside  myself,  because,  un- 
der its  action,  before  half  a  century  is  gone,  there  will  be 
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no  more  citizens,  po  more  soldiers,  no  more  national  de- 
fenders. Yes,  I  defy  you  to  produce  any  soldiers  under 
your  system  of  free  choice ;  and,  in  case  of  war,  how  will 
the  country  be  defended  V 

"  No  doubt,  in  case  of  war,  defence  would  be  necessary," 
said  Luc,  without  any  emotion.  "  But  what  will  be  the 
use  of  soldiers  on  the  day  when  there  is  no  more  war? 
You  speak  like  Captain  JoUivet,  in  the  Journal  de  Beau- 
clair,  when  he  accuses  us  of  being  unpatriotic  and  traitors 
to  the  cause." 

This  irtischievous  touch  of  irony  completed  Hermeline's 
exasperation, 

"  Captain  Jollivet,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  a  fool  whom  I 
despise!  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  you  are  making 
ready  an  ill-regulated  generation,  one  in  rebellion  against 
the  State,  which  will  eventually  lead  the  republic  into  the 
worst  catastrophes." 

"  Liberty,  truth,  and  justice  are  catastrophes,  then  ?" 
said  Luc,  smiling, 

Hermeline  continued,  however,  painting  a  terrible  pict- 
ure of  the  social  conditions  of  the  future  if  the  schools 
ceased  to  educate  all  citizens  alike,  and  all  for  the  service 
of  the  authoritative  and  centralized  republic:  without 
political  discipline,  without  any  possible  administration, 
without  State  sovereignty,  and  with  inordinate  license, 
ending  in  the  worst  physical  and  moral  debauchery.  The 
Abbe  Marie,  who  was  listening,  nodded  his  head  approv- 
ingly, and  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  immediately  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Ah  I  how  right  you  are,  and  how  well  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed !" 

His  broad,  full  face,  with  regular  features  and  an  aqui- 
line nose,  beamed  with  delight  at  this  furious  attack 
against  the  social  conditions  now  coming  into  existence,  in 
which  he  felt  that  his  God  was  condemned  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  historic  idol  of  a  dead  religion.  He  him- 
self made  the  same  accusations  and  prophesied  the  same 
disasters  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday,  But  he  was  less 
and  less  listened  to,  his  church  became  emptier  day  by  day, 
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and  he  experienced  a  deep,  vmavowed  grief,  which  caused 
him  to  shut  himself  up  more  and  more  in  his  narrow  doe- 
trine  for  consolation.  Never  had  he  shown  himself  more 
strictly  adherent  to  the  letter,  and  never  had  he  treated  his 
penitents  more  severely,  as  if  he  were  desirous  that  this 
bourgeois  world,  over  whose  rottenness  he  spread  the  man- 
tle of  religion,  should  at  least  be  engulfed  in  an  attitude 
of  righteousness.  On  the  day  that  his  church  crumbled 
into  dust  he  would  be  found  at  its  altar,  and  his  last  maaa 
should  be  finished  under  its  ruins. 

"  It  is  very  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  reign  of  Satan  ia 
nigh,  from  this  bringing  up  of  boys  and  girls  together, 
this  unchaining  of  all  the  evil  passions,  this  destruction  of 
authority,  this  driving  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  as  was  done  in  pagan  times.  The  picture 
which  you  have  just  drawn  is  so  just  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  to  add  that  would  make  it  stronger." 

Annoyed  at  being  praised  in  this  manner  by  the  priest, 
with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  common,  the  school-master 
suddenly  became  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distance, 
and  looking  at  the  grass  plot  in  the  park  as  if  he  heard 
nothing. 

"  But,"  proceeded  the  Abb6  Marie,  "  there  is  one  thing 
which  it  is  more  impossible  for  me  to  pardon  than  the 
demoralizing  instruction  given  in  your  schools,  and  that 
is  that  you  have  closed  your  doors  to  God,  you  have  de- 
liberately omitted  to  build  a  church  in  the  midst  of  your 
new  town,  among  so  many  beautiful  and  useful  constmc- 
tions.  Is  that  because  you  expect  to  live  without  God? 
No  State,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  able  to  do  so.  A  re- 
ligion has  always  been  found  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  men." 

"  I  expect  nothing  of  the  sort,"  answered  Luc.  "  Every 
man  is  free  to  believe  as  he  pleases,  and  if  a  church  has 
not  been  erected,  it  is  because  none  of  us  has  as  yet  felt 
the  need  of  it.  But  if  the  faithful  could  be  found  to  fill 
one,  it  could  easily  be  built.  It  will  always  be  optional 
with  any  group  of  citizens  to  join  together  for  any  pur- 
pose agreeable  to  themselves.     As  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
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ligion  in  the  government  of  men,  that  is,  indeed,  very 
real ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  govern  them ;  we  wish,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  may  live  in  "perfect  freedom  in  a  free 
city.  You  see,  Monsieur  Abbe,  it  is  not  we  who  are  de- 
stroying Catholicism;  it  is  destroying  itself;  it  is  slowly 
dying  a  natural  death,  as  religions  necessarily  die  at  the 
appointed  period  of  human  evolution,  after  having  ful- 
filled their  part  in  the  world's  history.  Science  ia  destroy- 
ing all  dogmas  one  by  one;  the  religion  of  humanity  ia 
now  born,  and  ia  going  to  conquer  the  world.  What  use 
would  a  Catholic  church  be  at  La  Crecherie  when  yours  is 
already  too  large  for  Beauclair,  when  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  deserted,  and  when  it  will  one  of  these  days 
fall  entirely  to  pieces  ?" 

The  priest,  who  was  very  pale,  did  not  understand,  and 
did  not  wish  to  understand.  He  confined  himself  to  re- 
iterating, with  the  obstinacy  of  the  believer  whose  strength 
lies  in  simple  affirmation,  without  reason  or  proof: 

"  If  God  ia  not  with  you,  your  defeat  is  certain.  Be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you,  and  build  a  church." 

Hermeline  could  now  contain  himself  no  longer.  The 
priest's  praises  choked  him,  above  all  when  they  were  ac- 
companied with  an  inference  aa  to  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
ligion.    Therefore  he  exclaimed: 

"Oh  no,  oh  no,  abbe,  no  church!  Certainly,  I  do 
not  make  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  things  here  are  not 
organized  according  to  my  taste.  But  if  there  is  any  one 
of  these  things  that  I  do  approve,  it  is  the  abandonment  of 
all  forms  of  established  worship.  Men  must  be  governed 
— yes,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  the  priests  in  churches  who 
will  govern  them,  but  us  citizens  in  our  mayors'  oiEcea. 
The  churches  will  be  converted  into  public  granaries,  for 
the  storing  of  harvests," 

The  Abbe  Marie  became  very  much  excited,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  permit  sacrilegious  words  to  be  spoken 
in  hia  presence.  The  dispute  became  so  bitter  that  Dr. 
Novarre  was  obliged  to  interfere  as  usual.  He  had  lis- 
tened up  to  that  moment  w'ith  observant  eyes  and  the  acute 
air  of  a  man  naturally  amiable  and  a  little  sceptical,  who 
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does  not  allow  himself  to  be  troubled  by  any  exchange 
of  words,  no  matter  how  violent ;  but  he  thought  he  pec- 
eeived  at  this  point  that  Sieurette  was  beginning  to  be 


'  Come,  come,  you  are  evidently  almost  of  the  same 
mind,  since  both  of  you  wish  to  utilize  the  churches.  The 
abbe  will  always  be  able  to  say  mass  therein,  under  the 
condition  of  leaving  a  corner  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
years  of  great  abundance.  The  good  God  would  surely  *" 
not  condemn  such  an  arrangement,  whatever  may  be  his 
religion." 

Then  he  spoke  of  a  new  rose  which  he  had  produced, 
and  which  was  of  the  purest  white,  with  a  dash  of  crimson 
in  the  centre.  He  had  brought  a  cluster  with  him,  and 
Soeurette,  looking  at  them  in  a  vase  upon  the  table,  smiled 
at  their  charm  and  perfume;  but  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
nevertheless,  lingered  in  her  mind,  at  the  virulence  which 
was  displayed  in  the  quarrels  that  occurred  at  these  Tues- 
day breakfasts,  which  would  soon  be  no  longer  possible. 

Only  then  did  Jordan  awake  from  bis  reverie.  He  had 
all  along  preserved  an  attentive  air,  as  if  he  were  listen- 
ing, but  as  Boon  as  he  spoke  it  was  plain  that  his  mind  was 
far  away. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  that  in  America  a  scientific 
electrician  has  just  succeeded  in  storing  up  enough  solar 
heat  to  produce  electricity." 

When  Luc  was  left  alone  with  Jordan,  there  was  a  pro- 
longed silence.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  oppressed 
by  the  thought  of  the  poor  men  who  were  oppressing  each 
other  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  their  blind  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  As  the  progress  of  time  showed  him 
the  difficulty  of  working  for  the  common  good,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  it  must  be  done  amid  the  antagonism 
of  the  very  persons  whom  he  wished  to  redeem,  he  was 
sometimes  seized  with  a  discouragement  that  he  had  not 
yet  admitted,  but  which  exhausted  him  bodily  and  men- 
tally, in  the  same  manner  as  great  and  unprofitable  fa- 
tigue. For  an  instant  his  will  staggered,  almost  to  the 
point  of  failure, 
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And  on  this  day,  also,  he  uttered  his  usual  cry  of  dis- 
trea9: 

"  But  they  do  not  love  me !  If  they  loved  me  every- 
thing would  increase  and  prosper ;  everything  would  flour- 
ish and  expand  like  a  plant  in  the  sunshine." 

One  autumn  morning,  very  early,  a  few  days  after  this, 
Sfleurette  received  a  painful  shock,  which  occasioned  her 
the  deepest  distress.  She  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  gone 
to  give  some  orders  at  a  dairy  which  she  had  established 
for  her  children  in  her  creche,  when  the  idea  occurred  to 
her,  in  following  the  terraced  wall  which  ended  at  the  cot- 
tage occupied  by  Luc,  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  Combettea 
road,  which  the  terrace  overlooked.  At  the  moment  that 
she  did  so,  the  door  of  the  cottage  looking  out  upon  the 
road  having  been  half  opened,  she  saw  a  woman  come 
quietly  out,  a  shadowy  form  which  was  almost  immediate- 
ly effaced  in  the  rosy  mist  of  the  morning.  !^ut  she  had 
recognized  the  delicate,  graceful  figure,  with  its  subtle 
charm,  which,  like  a  vision  of  infinite  tenderness,  was  fly- 
ing in  the  broad  light  of  day.  It  was  Josine,  who  was 
coming  from  Luc's  house ;  and  the  fact  of  her  leaving  in 
this  manner  at  sunrise  showed  that  she  must  have  passed 
the  night  therein. 

Since  Ragu  had  left  La  Crecherie,  Josine  had  returned 
to  see  Luc  occasionally  on  nights  when  she  was  at  liberty; 
and  this  night  she  had  come  to  tell  him  that  she  could 
not  return  again,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  the  neigh- 
bora,  who  were  watching  her  outgoings.  The  idea  of  ly- 
ing and  of  concealing  herself  in  order  to  devote  herself 
to  her  god  was  so  painful  to  her  that  she  preferred  to  wait 
for  the  hour  when  she  could  claim  his  love  in  broad  day- 
light. Luc  understood  her  feeling,  and  resigned  him- 
self to  it.  But  they  had  exchanged  so  many  kisses,  so 
many  vows,  and  so  many  farewells,  that  it  was  already 
daylight  when  she  tore  herself  away.  The  morning  mists 
alone  had  slightly  veiled  her  departure. 

That  Josine  should  come  out  of  Luc'a  house  at  sunrise ! 
This  sudden  revelation  came  upon  Soeurette  with  the  shock 
of  a  mortal  catastrophe.     She  suddenly  stood  still,  glued 
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to  the  spot,  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  before  her  feet. 
She  was  so  stunned  and  anch  a  tumult  rose  in  her  brain 
that  she  experienced  nothing  but  confusion,  without  any 
clear  sensation,  or  any  possible  reasoning.  She  did  not 
continue  her  way,  and  forgot  that  she  was  going  to  the  ■ 
dairy  to  give  an  order.  She  suddenly  turned  and  fled 
homeward,  re-entered  the  house,  rushed  madly  up  to  her 
room,  shut  herself  in,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  unmade 
bed,  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  ears,  as  if  she  would 
neither  see  nor  hear.  She  did  not  weep;  she  knew  noth- 
ing yet,  and  was  a  prey  solely  to  extreme  distress,  mingled 
with  infinite  consternation. 

Why  then,  should  she  suffer  thus,  in  such  a  rending  of 
her  entire  being  ?  She  had  believed  herself  to  be  nothing 
more  than  Luc's  very  affectionate  friend,  his  disciple  and 
his  aid,  passionately  devoted,  like  himself,  to  the  work 
of  justice  and  human  happiness,  which  it  was  his  dream  to 
accomplish.  She  imagined  that  she  enjoyed  nothing  more 
in  his  presence  than  the  delightful  pleasure  of  a  fraternity 
of  soul,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  birth  of  a  deeper  emo- 
tion, ,  And  yet  she  was  all  aflame  and  possessed  of  a  burn- 
ing fever  because  of  the  vision  of  that  other  woman  pass- 
ing out  of  Luc's  house  in  the  morning  light.  Did  she 
love  Luc,  then  ?  Did  she  desire  him  for  herself  ?  Why 
did  she  not  perceive  that  such  was  the  case  until  the  day 
on  which  the  misfortune  occurred,  and  when  it  was  much 
too  late  for  her  to  inspire  love  in  her  turn  ?  How  severe 
was  the  blow  to  learn  in  so  harsh  a  manner  that  she  her- 
self loved,  when  another  had  already  taken  her  place,  and 
driven  her  from  a  heart  in  which  she  might  have  enshrined 
herself,  perhaps,  as  an  adored  and  all-powerful  queen. 
All  the  rest  was  of  no  consequence ;  she  cared  not  how  her 
love  had  been  horn  and  nourished,  nor  why  she  had,  in 
spite  of  her  thirty  years,  remained  in  ignorance  of  it,  and 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  perfectly  content  in  the  pos- 
session of  Luc's  friendship,  without  experiencing  the  pang 
of  desire  for  a  closer  intimacy.  Her  tears  flowed  at  last, 
and  she  sobbed  over  the  brutality  of  the  circumstance 
which  had  placed  this  obstacle  abruptly  between  herself 
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and  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  whole  heart  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  The  onlj  thought  that  now  occu- 
pied her  was  the  question  of  what  she  could  do  in  order  to 
make  herself  loved,  for  now  that  she  was  conscious  that 
she  loved,  and  would  never  cease  to  love,  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  her  that  she  could  not  herself  be  loved.  The 
existence  of  love  once  acknowledged  seemed  to  burn  her 
heart,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  continue  to  live  un- 
less its  smart  was  relieved  by  the  balm  of  a  reciprocated 
affection.  But  her  ideas  were  all  confusion,  and  she  strug- 
gled with  irresolute  thoughts  and  undefined  resolutions, 
after  the  manner  of  a  mature  woman  who,  having  re- 
mained a  child,  is  suddenly  throwTi  into  the  torturing  real- 
ities of  life. 

She  remained  thus  for  a  long  time,  half  conscious,  with 
her  face  pressed  into  the  pillow.  The  sun  was  already 
high  and  the  morning  far  advanced,  without  her  having 
found  a  practical  solution  in  her  constantly  increasing 
emotion.  The  same  problem  obstinately  recurred:  What 
could  she  do  to  manifest  her  own  affection  and  to  inspire 
tbat  of  another?  The  remembrance  of  her  brother  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her;  it  was  he  in  whom  she  ought  to 
confide,  since  he  alone  of  all  the  world  really  understood 
her,  and  was  well  aware  that  her  heart  had  never  lied. 
He  was  a  man,  and  he  surely  would  comprehend ;  he  would 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  when  one  feels  the  imperative 
need  of  happiness.  Without  any  further  reasoning  she 
suddenly  jumped  out  of  bed  and  descended  to  the  labora- 
tory, like  a  child  who  has  found  a  way  out  of  some  great 
trouble. 

Jordan  that  very  morning  had  met  with  a  disastrous 
set-back.  He  had  believed  for  some  months  that  he  had 
found  a  method  of  transmitting  electrical  power  under 
perfect  conditions  of  safety  and  economy.  This  was  to 
bum  the  coal  as  it  came  from  the  shaft,  and  conduct  the 
electricity  without  any  waste,  and  thus  reduce  the  net 
cost  considerably.  He  had  spent  four  years  of  research 
upon  this  problem,  though  sorely  impeded  by  the  various 
ailments  that  attacked  his  delicate  person.     He  utilized 
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what  strength  lie  had  as  well  as  he  could ;  be  slept  a  great 
deal,  wrapped  up  in  his  coverings,  and  methodically  occu- 
pied all  the  rare  hours  which  he  thus  conquered  from  un- 
kind nature  in  developing  his  method.  And  by  making 
the  moat  that  he  could  out  o£  that  ungrateful  instrument, 
hia  miserable  hody,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  for- 
midable amount  of  work.  The  embarrassing  crisis  through 
which  La  Crecherie  was  passing  was  concealed  from  him, 
80  as  not  to  disturb  him.  He  believed  that  everything 
there  was  going  on  well,  for  he  was  incapable  of  noticing 
things  or  of  taking  an  interest  in  them,  being  continually 
shut  up  in  hia  laboratory  and  occupied  at  his  work,  which, 
to  him,  was  the  only  thing  that  existed  in  the  world. 
Thia  very  morning  he  had  begun  to  work  early,  feeling  his 
intelligence  clear,  and  wiahing  to  turn  it  to  account  in  a 
final  experiment.  The  latter  had  totally  failed,  for  he  had 
suddenly  encountered  an  unforeseen  obstacle,  an  error  of 
calculation,  a  neglected  detail,  which  suddenly  assumed  a 
destructive  importance,  and  postponed  indefinitely  the 
long-aought  solution  of  the  question  of  hia  electrical  fur- 
naces. 

It  waa  a  complete  collapse.  The  immense  amount  of 
labor  already  accomplished  waa  entirely  unproductive,  and 
an  equally  large  amount  would  still  be  necessary.  He  had 
just  wrapped  himself  up  again  in  bis  coverings,  in  the  vast 
and  desolate  room,  and  was  about  to  stretch  himself  out 
in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  hours, 
when  his  sister  entered.  When  he  saw  her  pallor  and  her 
losa  of  composure  he  became  greatly  uneasy,  although  he 
had  borne  the  shock  of  his  own  disappointment  unmoved, 
like  a  man  whom  nothing  could  discourage. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  V  he  asked.  "  Are  you  suf- 
fering ?" 

His  demand  for  confidence  did  not  embarrass  her.  She 
answered  without  heaitation,  like  a  child  whose  heart  re- 
veals itself  in  a  sob : 

"  I  am,  dear  brother.  I  love  Luc,  and  he  does  not  love 
me.    I  am  very  unhappy." 

Then,  in  her  frank  and  simple  manner,  she  related  the 
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whole  story.  She  told  how  she  had  Been  Josine  come  out 
of  Luc's  house,  and  how  thia  had  caused  her  such  intense 
grief  that  she  had  come  to  him  for  consolation  and  re- 
lief.    She  loved  Luc,  and  Luc  did  not  love  her. 

Jordan  listened  in  stupefaction,  as  if  she  had  told  him 
of  some  extraordinary  and  unexpected  interruption  to 
the  laws  of  nature. 

"  You  love  Luc !"  he  repeated ;  "  you  love  Luc  I" 

Love — why  love  ?  That  love  should  come  to  visit  this 
adored  sister,  whom  he  had  always  seen  beside  him  like 
a  second  self,  stunned  him.  The  idea  that  she  should 
fall  in  love,  and  that  she  should  be  unhappy  in  conse- 
quence, had  never  occurred  to  him.  All  this  was  a  need 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  a  world  into  which  he  had  never 
entered.  His  embarrassment,  therefore,  became  very 
great — so  candid  was  he  himself  and  so  totally  ignorant 
in  such  a  matter  as  this. 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  brother,"  cried  Sceurette,  "  why  should 
Luc  love  Josine  ?    Why  is  it  not  I  whom  he  loves  V 

She  was  sobbing  now,  and  had  clasped  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  in  the  grief 
that  rendered  her  forlorn.  What  could  he  say  to  her  that 
would  direct  and  console  her  ? 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear  sister,"  he  answered,  "  I  do  not 
know.  He  doubtless  loves  her  simply  because  he  does. 
There  cannot  be  any  other  reason.  He  would  be  loving  you 
had  he  loved  you  first." 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  Luc  loved  Josine 
because  she  was  a  woman  of  charm  and  passion,  whom  he 
had  met  when  in  a  state  of  suffering  that  aroused  all  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart.  And  then  she  possessed  beauty, 
that  gift  which  eternally  inspires  the  divine  thrill  of  love, 

"  But,  brother,  he  knew  me  before  he  knew  her.  Why 
did  he  not  love  me  first?" 

Jordan,  more  and  more  embarrassed  by  these  questions 
and  very  much  moved,  tried  with  great  simplicity  to  find 
kind  and  considerate  answers. 

"  Perhaps  because  he  lived  among  us  like  a  friend  and 
brother,  until  he  came  to  feel  like  a  brother  towards  you." 
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He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  aa  he  ceased  speaking, 
regarding  her  closely  as  she  clung  to  him,  so  thin,  so  frail, 
and  with  so  insignificant  a  face.  She  had  no  power  to 
inspire  love,  in  spite  of  the  charm  of  manner  which  came 
from  her  gentleness  and  goodness,  ^he  was  too  pale  and 
too  sad,  like  all  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  silent  de- 
votion. Certainly  she  had  never  been  anything  to  Luc 
but  an  intelligent,  kindly,  and  agreeable  companion. 

"  Do  you  not  see,  dear  sister,  that  if  he  has  become  your 
brother,  like  myself,  he  cannot  love  you  with  the  love  that 
be  gives  Josine?  It  would  never  enter  his  mind.  But 
he  loves  you  very  much,  all  the  same,  just  as  I  do." 

This  speech  caused  a  revolt  in  S<Eurette's  soul.  A  re- 
vulsion of  her  entire  affectionate  being  made  her  cry  out 
with  a  renewed  outburst  of  sobs: 

"  No,  no,  he  does  not  love  me  much ;  he  does  not  love 
me  at  all.  To  love  a  woman  is  not  to  love  her  as  a  brother 
does.  I  see  that  very  well  when  I  suffer  as  I  am  suffer- 
ing now  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  really  lost  to  me. 
Although  I  knew  nothing  of  these  things  but  a  little  while  * 
ago,  I  understand  them  now,  because  I  know  what  I  am 
undergoing  through  them." 

Jordan  was  greatly  moved,  and  was  obliged  to  restrain 
the  tears  that  rose  to  his  eyes. 

"  Dear  sister,  dear  little  sister,"  said  he,  "  you  give  me 
the  utmost  pain;  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  make 
yourself  really  ill  from  such  a  cause.  I  hardly  know  you — 
you  who  are  so  composed  and  so  quiet,  you  who  under- 
stand so  entirely  what  firmness  of  soul  it  is  necessary  to 
oppose  to  the  miseries  of  existence." 

Then  he  attempted  to  reason  with  her. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  matter.  You  have  no  reproach  to 
make  to  Luc  V 

"  Oh,  no,  none !  I  know  that  he  has  much  affection  for 
me.    We  are  very  great  friends." 

"  Then  what  further  do  you  want  ?  He  loves  you  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  you  are  wrong  to  he  angry  with  him." 

"  But  I  am  not  angry.  I  feel  no  ill-will  against  any 
one;  I  am  conscious  of  nothing  but  suffering," 
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Her  words  were  cut  short  by  sobs,  a  new  surge  of  dis- 
tress overwhelmed  her  and  wrung  from  her  the  cry: 

"  Why  does  he  not  love  me  ?  Why  does  he  not  love 
me?" 

"  If  he  cannot  give  you  the  love  with  which  you  wish 
to  be  loved,  dear  sister,  it  is  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand you  sufficiently.  No,  he  does  not  understand  you 
as  I  understand  you.  He  does  not  know  that  you  are  the 
best,  the  most  kind-hearted,  the  most  devoted,  the  most 
loving  of  women.  You  would  have  been  to  him  a  com- 
panion and  helpmate  that  iwould  have  made  his  life  easier 
and  happier;  but  the  other  one  has  stepped  in  with  her 
beauty,  and  this  must  be  to  him  a  very  powerful  attrac- 
tion, since  he  has  followed  her  without  observing  you,  you 
who,  nevertheless,  loved  him  so  well.  There  is  nothing 
for  you  to  do  but  to  become  resigned." 

He  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  now  kissing  her 
hair.    But  she  still  struggled  against  the  inevitable. 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot  become  resigned !" 

"  Yes,  you  will  become  resigned,  for  you  are  too  good 
and  too  intelligent  not  to  do  so.  Some  day  you  will  foi^ 
get." 

"  Oh,  no;  that  is  impossible;  never  1" 

"  I  am  wrong ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forget.  Keep  the 
remembrance  in  your  heart,  since  no  one  else  will  suffer 
from  it.  But  I  do  ask  you  to  become  resigned,  because 
I  well  know  that  the  element  of  resignation  has  always 
existed  in  you,  and  that  you  are  capable  of  submission, 
even  to  the  point  of  renunciation  and  of  sacrifice.  Reflect, 
then,  on  all  the  disasters  that  would  occur  should  you  rebel 
or  should  you  speak.  Our  life  would  be  shattered,  our 
work  would  be  mined,  and  you  would  suffer  a  thousand 
times  more." 

She  interrupted  him  wildly. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  let  life  be  shattered,  let  the  work  be 
ruined !  I,  at  least,  shall  be  happy.  It  is  unkind  of  yon, 
brother,  to  speak  to  me  thus.     You  are  an  egoist." 

"  An  egoist,  when  I  think  only  of  you,  my  adored  sis- 
ter?    Just  at  this  moment  your  whole  nature  is  exas- 
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perated  bj  suffering.  And  how  bitter  would  be  your  re- 
morse should  I  allow  you  to  destroy  everything?  To- 
morrow you  would  find  life  unbearable  amid  the  ruin  that 
you  had  created.  My  poor,  dear  love,  you  will  become 
resigned;  your  happiness  will  rest  upon  self-abnegation 
and  pure  tenderness." 

Tears  stifled  him,  and  the  brother  and  sister  mingled 
their  sobs.  This  controversy  between  the  two,  both  so  in- 
genuous and  affectionate,  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  fraternal  love.  Then  Jordan  repeated,  in  accents 
of  the  deepest  pity,  tempered  with  infinite  affection: 

"  You  will  become  resigned ;  you  will  become  resigned." 

She  still  protested,  but  in  doing  so  she  gave  vent  to 
the  common  plaint  of  poor,  wounded  human  nature  to 
those  who  seek  to  ease  its  pain. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  wish  to  suffer.  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  be- 
come resigned." 

Luc  breakfasted  with  the  Jordans  this  morning,  and 
when,  at  half-past  eleven,  he  joined  them  in  the  labora- 
tory, he  found  the  brother  and  sister  still  agitated,  and 
showing  traces  of  emotion.  But  he  was  himself  so  dis- 
tressed, downcast,  that  he  observed  nothing.  His  fare- 
wells with  Josine  and  the  necessity  of  their  separation 
had  filled  him  with  real  despair.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
last  stronghold  had  been  destroyed  when  the  love  that  he 
believed  necessary  to  his  mission  was  taken  away  from 
him.  If  he  did  not  save  Josine  he  would  never  be  able  to 
save  the  wretched  people  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart. 
From  the  time  that  he  arose,  all  the  obstacles  that  were 
impeding  his  progress  had  risen  up  before  him,  and  ap- 
peared insurmountable.  He  had  had  a  gloomy  vision  of 
La  Crecherie  on  the  point  of  destruction  and  already  de- 
stroyed; he  even  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
hope  still  to  save  it.  The  men  who  belonged  to  it  were 
preying  upon  each  other ;  it  was  impossible  to  establish  any 
fraternity  among  them,  and  all  human  fatalities  were  in 
league  against  the  work.  He  had  suddenly  lost  faith,  and 
in  doing  so  became  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  crisis  of 
discouragement  that  he  had  yet  undergone.    All  that  wag 
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heroic  in  him  was  wavering,  and  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind,  which  exaggerated  all  evils,  he  was  nearly  ready  to 
renounce  his  task,  in  his  fear  of  approaching  defeat. 

Sceurette,  observing  his  distress,  had  the  divine  tender- 
ness to  become  uneasy. 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  not  very  well ;  I  have 
passed  a  hideous  morning.  Ever  aince  I  rose  I  have 
learned  of  nothing  hut  misfortunes." 

She  did  not  dwell  upon  the  matter  further,  but  looked 
at  him  with  increasing  anxiety,  asking  herself  what  could 
he  the  nature  of  his  distress,  when  he  loved  and  was  be- 
loved in  turn.  To  conceal  in  some  degree  her  own  ex- 
treme emotion  she  seated  herself  at  her  little  work-table, 
and  made  a  pretence  of  taking  notes  for  her  brother ;  while 
the  latter,  with  an  exhausted  appearance,  had  stretched 
himself  once  more  upon  his  easy-chair, 

"  Then,  my  good  Luc,"  said  he,  "  we  are  both  in  the 
same  boat;  for  I  got  up  this  morning  very  well  satisfied, 
and  I,  also,  have  met  with  disasters  that  have  left  me  pros- 
trate." 

Luc  walked  about  for  a  moment,  his  face  clouded,  and 
without  saying  a  word.  He  passed  backward  and  forward, 
stopping  sometimes  before  the  high  window,  and  casting 
a  glance  upon  La  Crecherie  and  upon  the  infant  town,  the 
roofs  of  which  spread  out  before  him.  At  length  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  tide  of  his  despair,  and  he  spoke : 

"  My  friend,  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  something.  It 
has  been  thought  best  that  your  researches  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  knowledge  that  our  affairs  are  going  very 
badly  at  La  Crecherie.  Our  workmen  are  leaving  ua,  and 
disunion  and  revolt  have  broken  forth  among  them  in  con- 
sequence of  eternal  misunderstandings  caused  by  selfish- 
ness and  hatred.  The  whole  of  Beauclair  is  in  commotion ; 
the  tradesmen,  and  even  the  workmen  themselves,  whose 
habits  o£  life  we  disturb,  are  making  existence  so  hard  for 
us  that  our  situation  is  becoming  more  alarming  every  day. 
In  short,  affairs  seem  to  me  now  to  be  desperate,  and 
I  admit  that  everything  looks  dark  to  me  this  morning.    I 
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see  that  we  are  lost,  and  I  can  no  longer  hide  from  you  the 
disaster  in  which  we  are  involved." 

Jordan  listened  in  astonishment.  He  remained  per- 
fectly composed,  however,  and  even  smiled  slightly. 

"  Do  you  not  exaggerate  a  little,  my  friend  ?"  said  he. 

"  Let  us  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  I  do  exagger- 
ate, that  ruin  is  not  imminent.  I  should  none  the  less 
consider  myself  acting  a  dishonest  part  did  I  not  fore- 
warn you  of  the  fear  that  I  have  of  approaching  ruin. 
When  I  asked  you  for  land  and  money  for  the  work  of 
social  redemption  of  which  I  dreamed,  did  I  not  promise 
you  a  good  investment,  as  well  as  a  fine  and  worthy  action  ? 
And  it  is  plain  now  that  I  have  deceived  you,  and  that  your 
fortune  is  going  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  worst  of  fail- 
ures. How  could  it  he  otherwise  than  that  I  should  be 
haunted  by  the  moat  fearful  remorse  V 

Jordan  made  an  effort  to  interrupt  him  with  a  gesture, 
as  though  to  say  that  money  was  of  no  consequence.  But 
he  continued: 

"  I  am  spealiing  not  only  of  the  large  sums'already  lost, 
hut  of  those  which  are  necessary  every  day  to  prolong  the 
struggle.  I  dare  not  ask  any  more  of  you,  for  although  I 
am  able  and  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  wholly,  I  have  no 
right  to  involve  you  in  my  ruin,  you  and  your  sister." 

He  let  himself  fall  into  a  chair,  his  knees  giving  way, 
and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  complete  exhaustion ; 
while  Soeurette,  who  had  grown  very  pale,  and  was  still 
seated  before  her  little  table,  her  gaze  fastened  on  the 
two  men,  awaited  the  outcome  with  the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Well,  yes,"  resumed  Jordan,  with  his  tranquil  voice, 
"  things  are  certainly  going  very  badly,  For  all  that,  how- 
ever, your  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  you  finally  con- 
vinced me.  I  have  never  disguised  the  fact  from  you  that 
I  took  no  interest  in  political  and  social  experiments,  be- 
ing convinced  that  science  alone  is  really  revolutionary, 
and  that  it  is  that  alone  that  will  complete  the  evolution 
of  the  future,  by  which  man  will  be  led  to  absolute  truth 
and  justice.  But  your  idea  of  consolidation  of  interests 
and  responsibilities  was  so  beautiful.     I  looked  from  that 
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window  after  my  hours  of  work  and  saw  your  town  grow- 
ing with  much  interest.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  was  working  for  it,  dnd  that  one  day 
electricity  would  be  its  great  power  —  its  active  and  be- 
neficent industrial  power.  Must,  then,  all  these  hopes  be 
abandoned  ?" 

At  these  words  Luc  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  utter 
despair : 

"My  energy  is  spent;  my  courage  has  deserted  me, 
and  my  faith  has  vanished.  Everything  is  at  an  end, 
and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  abandon  every- 
thing rather  than  ask  of  you  any  further  sacrifice.  Do 
yon  suppose,  my  friend,  that  I  would  have  the  audacity 
to  ask  from  you  the  money  that  we  should  still  reqiiire, 
even  should  you  venture  to  let  me  have  it?" 

Never  had  so  heartrending  a  cry  of  despair  come  from 
the  breast  of  a  man.  It  was  the  evil  day,  the  dark  hour, 
that  all  heroes  and  all  reformers  know  so  well;  the  time 
when  the  divine  inspiration  is  withdrawn,  when  their  mis- 
sion is  obscured,  and  whfen  success  appears  impossible. 
There  is  a  transient  defeat  and  a  momentary  cowardice, 
the  endurance  of  which  is  fearful. 

Jordan  had  resumed  his  tranquil  smile.  He  did  not 
make  an  immediate  answer  to  the  question  that  Lu^  ad- 
dressed t«  him  with  so  much  distress  in  regard  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  that  would  still  be  needed.  With  a 
motion  as  if  he  were  chilly,  he  once  more  drew  the  cover- 
ings over  his  frail  limbs,  and  then  said,  quietly: 

"  You  must  know,  my  good  friend,  that  I  myself  am 
very  far  from  being  happy.  I  have  this  very  morning 
met  with  a  real  disaster.  You  will  remember  my  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  transmitting  electric  power  at  a  low 
price  and  without  any  waste?  Well,  I  was  deceived.  I 
am  really  not  in  possession  of  what  I  believed  that  I  had. 
This  morning  a  control  experiment  convinced  me  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  all  over  again.  This  means 
that  the  labor  of  years  must  be  repeated.  You  will  readily 
understand  that  it  is  very  trying  to  meet  with  such  defeat 
when  one  believed  himself  certain  of  victory," 

.Coogic 
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Sojurette  had  turned  towards  him,  overwhelmed  at  the 
news  of  this  aet-back,  of  which  she  had  been  in  ignorance 
up  to  this  moment.  At  the  same  time,  Luc,  moved  with 
pity  out  of  hia  own  despondency,  extended  his  hand  in 
order  to  shako  Jordan's  in  fraternal  sympathy.  The  latter 
alone  remained  calm,  except  for  the  slight  feverish  trem- 
bling that  was  habitual  with  him  when  he  was  overworked. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  then  V  asked  Luc. 

"  What  am  J  going  to  do,  my  good  friend  ?  I  shall 
apply  myself  once  more  to  work.  I  shall  begin  over  again 
to-morrow,  and  I  shall  take  up  the  investigation  from  its 
starting-point,  since  it  must  be  entirely  done  over  again. 
The  matter  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
one  never  gives  np  what  he  has  undertaken.  If  the  work 
in  hand  requires  twenty  years,  thirty  years,  or  an  entire 
lifetime,  such  time  must  be  given  to  it.  If  we  iind  that  we 
have  been  mistaken,  we  retrace  our  steps  and  travel  over 
the  road  already  traversed  as  often  aa  is  necessary.  Im- 
pediments and  obstacles  occasion  halts  only,  which  must 
always  arise  from  the  inevitable  diflSculties  of  the  route. 
A  piece  of  work  is  a  child  whose  life  is  sacred,  and  it  is  a 
criminal  act  not  to  bring  it  into  existence.  It  is  a  part  of 
one's  own  being;  we  have  no  right  to  object  to  its  crea- 
tion; we  owe  it  our  whole  strength,  our  whole  soul,  our 
flesh,  and  onr  spirit.  We  should  be  ready  to  die  of  our 
work,  if  it  exhausts  us,  as  a  mother  sometimes  dies  on 
account  of  the  child  whom  she  is  bringing  into  the  world. 
And  if  our  work  does  not  cost  us  our  life,  then,  when  it  is 
accomplished,  and  stands  complete,  living  and  whole,  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  begin  over 
again  upon  some  other  work  without  pausing,  and  so  to 
continue,  one  labor  following  another,  so  long  as  our 
etrength  continues  and  we  are  in  possession  of  intelligence 
and  vigor." 

While  Jordan  was  speaking,  he  seemed  to  become  large 
and  strong,  as  though  hia  belief  in  human  efEort  fortified 
him  against  all  discouragement,  and  he  was  secure  of  vic- 
tory, even  though  such  victory  should  cost  him  the  last 
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drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  And  Luc,  who  waa  listening 
to  him,  felt  himself  inspired  by  the  current  of  indom- 
itable energy  that  issued  from  this  fragile  being. 

"  Labor !  labor !"  continued  Jordan,  "  there  is  no  other 
power.  If  one  has  faith  in  hia  work,  he  is  invincible.  And 
it  is  BO  easy  to  create  a  world.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
return  each  morning  to  our  work,  to  add  another  stone  to 
the  stones  of  the  monument  that  have  already  been  laid, 
and  by  this  means  to  build  as  high  as  the  length  of  life 
will  permit,  without  haste,  and  by  the  systematic  use  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  energies  at  our  disposaL  Why 
should  we  distress  ourselves  about  to-morrow  when  it  ia 
we  ourselves  who  make  it,  thanks  to  our  labor  of  to-day. 
To-morrow  we  reap  what  our  efforts  of  to-day  have  sown. 
Ah,  it  is  only  labor,  sacred  and  holy,  labor  the  creator  and 
the  savior,  that  is  my  life  itself,  my  only  reason  for  liv- 
ing!" 

His  gaze  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  he  was  speaking 
now  only  for  himself  and  repeating  that  hymn  of  labor 
which  in  all  his  moments  of  great  emotion  recurred  con- 
stantly to  his  lips.  His  continued  existence  was  due  only 
to  hia  having  put  into  his  life  a  piece  of  work  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  adjusted  all  the 
functions  of  life.  He  was  very  sure  that  death  would  not 
overtake  him  until  his  work  was  finished.  Whoever  gives 
himself  up  entirely  to  some  work  finds  in  it  a  guide  and 
a  support  like  the  very  regulator  of  the  heart  that  beats 
in  his  breast.  There  is  for  him  an  end  in  existence,  and 
to  meet  its  claims  hia  health  is  regulated  until  an  equi- 
librium is  established  from  which  springs  the  only  real  hu- 
man enjoyment,  that  of  action  adequately  fulfilled,  -Tor- 
dan,  however  ill  he  might  have  been,  had  never  entered  his 
laboratory  without  finding  relief  therein.  How  many 
times  had  he  begun  to  work  with  aching  limbs  and  a  heavy 
heart,  and  each  time  his  labor  had  effected  a  cure.  His 
rare  moments  of  doubt  or  discouragement  occurred  only 
in  his  hours  of  enforced  idleness.  Labor  with  him  sus- 
tained its  creator ;  it  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  it  became 
exhausting  to  him  only  when  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it. 
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He  turned  Btiddenly  towards  Luc,  and  concluded  by 
saying  to  him,  with  his  kindly  smile : 

"  Look  you,  my  friend,  if  you  let  La  CrScherie  die,  you 
will  die  because  of  La  Crecherie.  The  work  is  yonr  very 
life,  and  you  must  lire  until  its  completion." 

Luc,  who  was  standing  upright,  felt  a  sudden  expan- 
sion of  his  whole  being.  All  that  he  had  just  heard,  this 
exhibition  of  faith  in  the  power  of  labor,  this  passionate 
love  of  work  for  its  own  sake,  came  to  him  like  a  heroic 
inspiration,  and  gave  him  back  all  his  faith  and  all  his 
strength.  In  his  hours  of  lassitude  and  uncertainty  he  had 
felt  nothing  like  this  outburst  of  energy,  which  seemed  to 
pass  to  him  from  his  friend,  from  that  poor  sickly  frame, 
whence  emanated  such  a  ray  of  peace  and  certainty.  At 
every  moment  the  charm  increased ;  a  wave  of  courage  rose 
high  in  him,  and  he  felt  no  longer  anything  but  impa- 
tience to  return  again  to  the  struggle, 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  are  right ;  I  am  a  cowaM.  I 
am  ashamed  of  having  despaired.  The  happiness  of  hu- 
manity lies  only  in  &e  glorification  of  labor,  in  the  re- 
oi^anization  of  labor  as  a  savior.  It  is  upon  that  that  our 
town  must  be  founded.  But  the  money,  all  the  money 
that  must  still  be  risked  ?" 

Jordan,  exhausted  by  the  passion  which  he  had  thrown 
into  his  words,  drew  the  blankets  more  closely  about  his 
thin  shoulders.  Then  he  merely  said,  with  a  little  sigh 
of  fatigue: 

"  I  will  give  you  the  money.  We  will  economize,  and 
always  adapt  means  to  ends.  Tou  well  know  that  we 
really  need  but  a  few  things,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit. 
Provided  that  I  can  pay  the  costs  of  my  experiments,  the 
rest  will  go  well  enough." 

Luc  grasped  his  hands  and  shook  them  with  deep  emo- 
tion. 

"  My  friend,  my  good  friend.  .  .  .  But  are  we  going 
to  ruin  your  sister  also  ?" 

"  That  is.  true,"  said  Jordan,  "  we  are  forgetting  Sceu- 
rette." 

They  both  turned.    Sceurette  was  silently  weeping.  She 
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had  not  left  her  chair,  but  remained  seated  before  the 
little  table,  leaning  her  arms  upon  it  and  resting  her  chin 
on  her  hands.  Big  tears  were  rolling  slowly  down  her 
cheeks  in  the  forlorn  desolation  of  a  tortured  and  bleeding 
heart.  What  she  had  just  heard  had  upset  her  and  stirred 
her  to  the  very  depths  of  her  being.  All  that  her  brother 
was  saying  for  Luc  re-echoed  in  her  with  an  equal  energy. 
This  necessity  for  work,  this  abnegation  before  labor,  was 
it  not  the  life  that  must  be  accepted  and  lived  loyally  in 
order  to  achieve  harmonious  results!  Henceforward 
would  she  not,  like  Luc,  think  herself  wicked  and  cowardly 
if  she  impeded  the  progress  of  this  work,  if  she  failed  to 
yield  it  her  utmost  devotion,  even  to  the  point  of  absolute 
renunciation.  The  strong  courage  of  a  pure  soul,  simple 
and  sublime,  which  was  hers  by  nature,  had  returned  to 
her. 

She  rose,  and  gave  her  brother  a  lingering  embface; 
and,  while  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  she  murmured 
gently  in  hia  ear : 

"  I  thank  you.  You  have  cured  me.  I  will  make  the 
sacrifice." 

Luc  began  to  move  to  and  fro  in  a  growing  need  of 
action.  He  returned  to  the  window  "and  stood  looking  out 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  blue  sky  above  the  roofs  of  La 
Crecherie.  And  as  he  turned  back  he  once  more  repeated 
the  cry: 

"  Ah,  they  do  not  love  me.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
they  do  love  me,  everything  will  increase  and  prosper,  ev- 
erything will  grow  and  expand  like  a  plant  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

Then  Soeurette,  who  had  approached  him  afEection- 
ately,    said,    with    a    final   tremor    of    her    vanquished 


"  One  must  give  love  without  seeking  to  be  loved  in 
return,  for  only  love  spontaneously  given  to  others  can 
warm  this  work  with  life." 

These  words,  coming  from  one  who  was  giving  up  every- 
thing for  the  sole  pleasure  of  giving,  fell  in  the  midst  of  a 
profound  silence.     The  three  spoke  no  more,  but  all,  re- 
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united  in  a  eloae  bond  of  fraternal  feeling,  contemplated 
in  the  distance  the  budding  city  of  juatice  and  happine38, 
lying  below  them  in  the  green  plain,  and  which  was  going 
by  degrees  to  extend  ita  roofs,  now  that  an  abundance  of 
love  had  been  sown. 
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IV 


FROM  that  time  Luc,  deeply  interested  in  the  found- 
ing and  building  of  his  city,  recovered  hia  power  of 
will  and  action ;  men  and  stones  seemed  to  obey  his  word. 
He  might  be  seen,  like  an  apostle,  cheerfully  carrying  on 
his  mission  with  all  his  might,  lie  was  very  happy,  and 
maintained  the  struggle  between  La  Crecherie  and  the 
Pit  with  a  sort  pf  triumphant  cheerfulness,  which  had  its 
effect  in  conquering  by  degrees  both  men  ^nd  things, 
thanks  to  the  divine  spirit  of  love  and  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness that  lie  suffused  about  him.  When  his  town  should 
be  founded  he  would  possess  Josine.  With  Josine  saved, 
all  unhappy  humau  beings  on  the  earth  could  be  saved,  too. 
Such  was  his  faith.  He  worked  by  love  and  for  love,  and 
he  was  certain  of  success. 

One  day  under  a  blue  sky  he  came  upon  a  scene  which, 
while  it  amused  him,  filled  his  heart  with  hope  and  ten- 
derness. As  he  was  walking  round  the  outbuildings  of 
the  works,  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on  everything,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  young  voices  and  merry  peals  of  laughter 
proceeding  from  one  comer  of  the  domain  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  where  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  La  Crecherie  bordered  on  those  of  the  Pit.  He  drew 
near  quietly,  for  he  wanted  to  see  without  being  seen, 
and  came  upon  the  delightful  spectacle  of  a  party  of  chil- 
dren playing  in  full  freedom  in  the  sunshine,  in  all  the 
fraternal  innocence  of  primitive  times. 

On  La  Crecherie  side  of  the  wall  was  Nanet,  who  came 
every  day  to  the  new  works  to  see  his  old  comrades,  and 
with  him  were  Lucien  and  Antoinette  Bonnaire,  whom  he 
must  have  enticed  into  joining  him  in  some  mighty  hunt 
after  lizards.    All  three,  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  were 
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laughing  and  shouting,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
other  children,  whom  Luc  could  not  see,  also  were  laugh- 
ing and  shouting.  And  it  was  not  difficult  to  guess  that 
Nise  Delaveau  had  had  a  party  of  her  little  friends  to 
breakfast,  and  that  they  had  all  run  into  the  garden,  at- 
tracted by  the  voices  of  the  other  children,  both  parties 
anxious  to  get  together  and  to  play  with  one  another.  The 
obstacle  to  this  was  that  the  door  had  been  walled  up, 
their  elders  having  grown  tired  of  scolding  them  without 
effect,  so  much  were  they  bent  on  being  good  neighbors  to 
one  another.  Delaveau's  daughter  had  been  punished,  and 
expressly  forbidden  to  go  to  that  end  of  the  garden.  At  La 
Crecherie  their  teachers  had  attempted  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  they  might  bring  what  they  would  bo  sorry 
for  on  the  new  enterprise — a  complaint,  or,  possibly,  a  law- 
suit. But  the  little  rogues  persisted ;  impelled  by  some  un- 
known force  towards  what  might  happen  to  them  in  the 
future,  they  would  play  with  one  another  and  fraternize 
with  total  disregard  of  the  hatreds  of  classes. 

Their  pure,  clear,  shrill  voices  rose  louder  and  louder, 
like  the  notes  of  a  lark. 

"  Is  that  you,  Nise  ?     Good-morning,  Nise  I" 
"  Good-morning,  Nanet !    Are  you  alone,  Nanet  ?" 
"  Oh  no !     Ilere  are  Lucien  and  Antoinette !    And  you, 
Nise,  over  there— are  you  alone  V 

"  No,  indeed.  I  have  Louise  and  Paul.  .  .  .  Good-day, 
good-day,  Nanet!" 

"  Good-day,  good-day,  Nise !" 

And  as  every  good-day  was  repeated,  there  came  fresh 
bursts  of  laughter.  It  seemed  so  funny  to  them  to  talk 
when  they  could  not  see  each  other.  Their  words  were 
dropping  out  of  the  skies. 

"  Say,  Nise,  are  you  there  stiU  ?" 
"  Why,  yes,  Nanet ;  I  am  here,  of  course." 
"  Nise,  Nise,  hark !    Are  you  not  coming  over  to  us  V 
"  Oh,  Nanet,  Nanet — how  can  I  get  over  ?     They  have 
walled  up  the  door." 

"  Jump  over — jump,  Nise,  my  little  Nise." 
"  Nanet,  my  little  Nanet — do  you  jump  I" 
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And  on  a  sudden,  as  if  all  had  gone  mad,  six  voices  re- 
peated: "Jump  over!  jump!"  The  children  danced 
wildly  on  both  aides  of  the  wall,  as  if  by  skipping  higher 
and  higher  they  might  catch  eight  of  one  another  and  seem 
to  be  together.  They  turned,  they  waltzed,  they  bowed 
and  courtesied  before  thia  cruel  wall ;  they  made  signs  to 
one  another  with  that  childish  power  of  imagination  which 
takes  no  heed  of  obstacles. 

Then  the  clear  sound  of  their  flute-like  voices  began 
again. 

"  Listen ;  can't  you  jump,  Nise  V 

"  No,  Nanet ;  I  don't  know  how." 

"  Well,  I  will  get  up  on  the  wall,  Nise,  and  I  will  pull 
you  by  your  shoulders,  and  get  you  up  here." 

"  Oh !  That's  right — ^that's  it,  Nanet !  Climb  up,  my 
little  Nanet." 

In  a  moment  Nanet  was  on  top  of  the  wall,  by  dint  of 
using  his  hands  and  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  cat.  And 
once  up  there,  astride  on  the  top,  he  was  a  funny  object, 
with  his  round  head,  his  great  blue  eyes,  and  his  light 
tousled  hair.  He  was  now  fourteen,  and  small  for  his 
age,  but  he  was  stoiltly  built,  and  had  a  smiling,  resolute 
air. 

"  Lucien  I  Antoinette ! — keep  a  watch,  you  two  1"  And 
leaning  over  into  the  Delaveaus'  garden,  proud  of  being 
master  of  the  situation,  and  seeing  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall  at  once,  he  cried: 

"  Come  up  here,  Nise  1    I'll  hold  you !" 

"  Ah,  no  I  I  don't  want  to  be  the  first  one  up,  NaneL 
111  stay  here  and  watch." 

"  Then  who  will  come  first,  Nise  V* 

"  Look  out,  Nanet  Take  care.  Paul  is  coming.  There 
is  some  trellis  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  He  is  going  to 
try  if  it  will  hold." 

There  was  a  pause  among  the  voices.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  cracking  of  rotten  wood  and  sometimes  a 
stified  burst  of  laughter.  And  Luc  began  to  ask  himself 
if  he  ought  not  to  step  forward  and  restore  order,  when  bis 
appearance  would  make  each  little  band  fly  o£E  like  so 
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many  sparrows  when  they  are  suddenly  surprised  in  a 
bam  picking  up  grain.  How  often  had  he  not  scolded  the 
children  for  fear  that  this  comradeship  they  would  per- 
sist in  might  cause  him  some  unpleasant  difficulty  ?  But 
tJiese  children  were  so  charming.  The  bravery  and  agility 
they  had  displayed  in  order  to  get  together  touched  his 
heart  And  yet  a  moment  before  he  would  have  punished 
them. 

He  heard  a  cry  of  triumph.  Paul's  head  appeared 
above  the  edge  of  the  wall.  He  saw  Nanet  helping  him, 
and  lowering  him  on  La  Crecherie  side  into  Lucien's  and 
Antoinette's  arms.  Paul,  though  he  was  more  than  four- 
teen, was  not  heavy;  he  had  remained  slim  and  delicate. 
He  was  a  pretty,  fair  lad,  kindly  and  gentle,  with  bright 
eyea  full  of  intelligence.  As  soon  as  he  fell  into  the  anna 
of  Antoinette  he  kissed  her,  for  he  knew  her  welL  He 
liked  to  be  with  her,  for  she  was  tall,  handsome,  and  grace- 
ful, though  she  was  only  twelve. 

"  That's  all  right,  Nise.  One  is  over  now.  Who  comes 
nextr 

*'  Hush,  hush,  Nanet !  Something  is  moving  down  by 
the  chicken-house.    Lie  flat  on  the  wall ;  quick  1  quick  t" 

Then,  when  the  danger  was  passed: 

"  Nanet,  attention !  It  is  Louise's  turn.  I  am  going 
to  push  up  Louise !" 

And  soon  after  the  head  of  Louise  appeared,  like  that 
of  a  little  goat,  with  a  pinched  nose  and  black  eyes,  rather 
obliquely  set  She  was  a  child  of  much  vivacity,  who  was 
often  amusing  from  her  spirit  of  gayety.  At  eleven  she 
was  already  a  little,  independent  woman,  with  a  will  of  her 
own.  She  completely  upset  her  parents,  good  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Mazelle,  who  were  amazed  that  such  a 
wildling,  so  full  of  life,  could  have  budded  forth  from 
their  placid  egoism.  She  did  not  wait  till  Nanet  helped 
her  down,  but  jumped  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Lucien, 
a  playmate  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  and  the  oldest 
of  them  all,  who,  at  fifteen,  was .  as  sturdy  as  a  man,  and 
who,  very  ingenious  and  inventive,  had  mantifactured 
some  extraordinary  playthings. 
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"  That  makes  two,  Nise!  Now  there  is  only  yourself! 
Come  up,  quick.  There  is  something  moving  again,  near 
the  wall." 

There  was  a  cracking  of  wood,  and  a  whole  section  of 
the  trellis  fell. 

"  Oh !  There,  there,  Nanet,  but  I  can't !  Louise  haa 
stamped  with  her  feet  and  thrown  everything  to  the 
ground," 

"  Wait !  that's  of  no  consequence.  Give  me  your  hands, 
Niee,  and  I'll  pull  you  up," 

"  No,  no ;  I  can't.  You  see  yourself,  Nanet,  that  I 
must  grow  big^r,    I  am  too  small." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Nise,  I'll  pull  you  up.  There,  now, 
again ;  once  more  1  I'll  bend  over  and  you  must  stand  tip- 
toe.   Houp  la !    Do  you  see  how  I,ani  pulling  you  ?" 

He  had  lain  down  on  his  stomach  on  top  of  the  wall. 
He  kept  his  balance  by  a  wonderful  power  of  will,  and 
with  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  strength  he  pulled  Nise 
up.  He  made  her  sit  astride  of  the  wall  before  him. 
She  was  more  tumbled  and  untidy  than  usual,  with  her 
fair  hair  curling  like  a  little  sheep's,  her  rosy  mouth  al- 
ways ready  to  smile,  and  her  pretty  blue  eyes  the  color 
of  the  sky.  They  made  a  droll  pair,  she  and  her  friend 
Nanet.  Both  heads  were  of  pure  gold,  both  had  dis- 
orderly hair  blown  about  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

In  a  minute  they  sat  face  to  face  astraddle  on  the  wall, 
triumphantly  delighted  to  be  thus  up  in  the  air. 

"  Ah !  how  strong  Nanet  is !  He  pulled  me  up,  as  he 
said  he  would." 

"  Because  you  have  grown  so  tall,  Niae.  I  am  fourteen 
now,  you  know." 

"  And,  Nanet,  I  am  eleven.  .  .  .  Ah !  say !  are  we  not 
just  as  if  we  were  on  horseback,  riding  a  very  tajl  horse 
carved  out  of  stone?" 

"  Nise,  listen.    Do  you  want  me  to  stand  up  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  stand  up.    I  will  stand  by  you." 

But  at  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  in  the  garden ;  this 
time  it  came  from  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  and,  seized 
with  apprehension,  Nanet  and  Nise  threw  their  arms 
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round  each  other;  they  interlaced  each  other;  they  clung 
together  with  all  the'r  strength,  and  slid  down  from  the 
top  of  the  wall.  They  might  have  killed  themselves,  but 
they  merely  laughed  like  mad,  and  when  they  were  safe 
on  the  ground  they  began  to  play  and  to  laugh  louder  than 
ever,  for  they  were  not  in  the  least  hurt,  and  had  rather 
enjoyed  their  tumble,  Lucien  and  Louise,  Paul  and  An- 
toinette were  already  having  a  good  time  running  about 
among  the  bushea  and  the  round-topped  rocks  which  at 
the  foot  of  the  Monta  Eleuaes  gave  them  ao  many  delight- 
ful hiding-places. 

And  Luc,  finding  he  had  come  too  late  to  interfere, 
walked  softly  away  without  revealing  his  presence.  Since 
no  one  had  seen  him,  nobody  need  ever  know  that  he  had 
shut  his  eyes.  Ah!  those  dear  children!  How  readily 
they  yielded  to  the  instincts  of  their  youth;  how,  in  spite 
of  prohibitions,  they  sought  each  other  out  under  the  open 
heaven!  They  were  the  first  fruits  of  a  scheme  of  social 
life  which  in  a  few  years  would  yield  a  harvest.  Perhaps 
with  them  would  lay  the  future  solution  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  classes,  of  righteousness,  prosperity,  and  peace. 
What  their  parents  could  never  do  these  children  might  ac- 
complish, and  their  children  might  do  even  more,  thanks 
to  the  continual  progress  of  evolution  going  on  in  the 
world.  And  Luc,  when  he  had  hidden  himself  to  watch 
them  without  frightening  them,  laughed  gayly  to  himself 
in  response  to  their  laughter,  unconscious  of  the  difficulty 
they  would  presently  have  of  getting  back  again  over  the 
wall.  Never  had  any  vision  of  the  future  so  pleasing  pre- 
sented itself  to  him;  never  had  he  felt  such  courage  for 
his  fight,  or  such  confidence  in  his  victory. 

After  that  cams'  a  bitter  struggle  for  long  months  be- 
tween the  Pit  and  La  Crecherie.  Luc,  who  for  one  mo- 
ment had  apprehended  failure,  exerted  all  his  strength 
to  keep  his  scheme  from  gliding  to  ruin.  He  knew  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  he  had  better  not  think  of  ac- 
quiring more  land.  He  only  aimed  to  lose  none ;  and  be- 
gan to  feel  the  advantage  of  remaining  stationary,  though 
assailed  byblows  from  all  quarters.    Butwhat  a  tremendous 
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business  his  works  were  doing — how  cheerfully  and  brave- 
ly his  people  were  laboring  I  He  seemed  like  an  apostle 
watching  over  the  growth  of  his  own  idea.  He  was  every- 
where at  once.  He  animated  the  workmen  in  the  great 
halls  of  the  works,  and  tightened  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
between  the  small  and  the  great  in  the  Communal  House ; 
be  watched  over  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  co- 
operative stores.  He  was  forever  seen  on  the  sunny  ave- 
nues of  his  rising  city,  talking  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  delighting  in  taking  his  share  in  the  play  and 
laughter  of  all  these  young  people  who  were  his  own.  Ev- 
erything started  into  life,  grew,  and  organized  itself  aa 
he  directed,  thanks  to  his  genius  and  his  creative  ability. 
He  was  the  man  from  whose  hands  dropped  seeds  wherever 
he  passed.  His  greatest  miracle  was  the  conquest  he  made 
of  his  workmen,  among  whom  the  rising  spirit  of  disorder 
and  rebellion  had  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Although  Bon- 
naire  did  not  always  think  as  he  did,  Luc  had  captured  the 
affection  of  this  man,  who  was  so  brave  and  so  kind- 
hearted,  and  found  in  him  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
of  lieutenants,  without  whom  assuredly  the  work  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  And  his  power  of  love  had  acted 
in  the  same  way  upon  his  other  workmen,  all  of  whom  by 
degrees  had  rallied  round  him.  They  were  attached  to 
him  personally,  they  felt  him  to  be  so  tender  and  so 
brotherly.  They  saw  that  he  lived  only  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  that  in  their  happiness  he  felt  sure  of  finding 
his  own.  The  employes  of  La  Crecherie  became  like  a 
great  family,  whose  ties  were  constantly  drawn  closer. 
Every  one  began  to  understand  at  last  that  to  work  for 
himself  was  to  work  for  others.  Not  one  workman  left 
the  establishment  in  six  months,  though  some  who  had  left 
it  had  not  come  back.  Those  who  remained  had  pledged 
themselves  not  to  take  all  that  was  due  to  them  out  of  the 
profits,  in  order  that  the  house  might  form  a  sinking-fund 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

At  this  critical  time  it  was  certainly  the  firm  luion 
of  all  the  members  of  the  association  working  together  for 
the  common  good  which  saved  La  Crecherie  and  prevent- 
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ed  it  from  failing,  assailed  as  it  -was  by  the  selfish  execra- 
tion and  jealousy  of  old  Beauclair.  The  sinking-fund,  so 
prudently  put  by,  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  was  of  great 
service.  It  enalaled  the  concern  to  face  bad  times  with 
confidence,  and  it  prevented  it  from  being  obliged  at 
critical  moments  to  have  recourse  to  the  disastrous  system 
of  borrowing.  Thanks  to  this  fund,  they  were  twice  en- 
abled to  buy  new  machinery,  made  necessary  by  changes 
in  the  way  of  working  metals,  and  this  greatly  lowered 
the  price  at  which  their  wares  could  be  put  on  the  markei. 
There  were  also  about  this  time  some  lucky  chances  for 
the  firm.  Several  great  works  were  undertaken.  Bridges, 
iron  buildings,  and  railroads,  which  took  quantities  of 
rails,  trusses,  and  other  structural  iron,  were  constructed. 
The  long  peace  in  Europe  had  wonderfully  developed  the 
uses  and  need  of  iron,  as  employed  in  works  of  peace  and 
civilization.  Never  before  had  beneficent  iron  entered  into 
men's  homes  to  such  a  point  The  output  of  manu- 
factured iron  at  La  Crecherie  had  therefore  increased, 
though  the  profits  were  not  yet  very  great,  for  it  was  the 
wish  of  Luc  to  produce  cheaply,  thinking  that  this  policy 
would  give  him  great  future  advantages.  He  strengthened 
the  concern  by  very  prudent  business  methods,  and  was 
constantly  economizing,  laying  up  money  in  his  sinking- 
fund,  ready  for  any  emergency;  and  the  devotion  of  his 
men  to  the  common  cause,  their  readiness  to  make  sacri- 
fices by  giving  up  part  of  what  was  due  to  them,  enabled 
him  to  wait  for  a  time  of  prosperity,  without  suffering 
greatly  in  the  mean  time. 

At  the  Pit  affairs  were  still  more  flourishing;  there  the 
business  receipts  had  not  diminished,  and  the  Fit's  costly 
naanufaeture  of  shells  and  guns  seemed  to  every  one  a 
great  success.  But  this  was  only  in  appearance,  and  Dela- 
veau  began  occasionally  to  feel  serious  anxieties  which  he 
would  not  own  to  every  one.  All  Beauclair  was  on  his 
side,  all  its  capitalists  and  bourgeois  society,  which  thought 
its  interests  endangered  by  La  Crecherie.  Besides  this, 
he  had  the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right ;  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had  truth,  authority,  and  force  on  his 
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side,  and  that  his  final  victory  was  sure.  But  all  the  same 
he  had  some  secret  doubts  j  trouble  seemed  to  grow  for  him 
out  of  the  prosperity  of  La  Crecherie,  though  he  prophesied 
its  downfall  every  three  months.  He  could  not  strive 
against  all  those  iron  and  steel  productions  in  which  it 
did  business,  those  girders  and  that  structural  iron  which 
its  workshops  turned  out  so  cheaply  and  which  were  so 
good.  He  had  to  rely  only  on  fine  steel  and  carefully  man- 
ufactured products  that  cost  three  and  four  francs  a  kilo- 
gramme, which  were  furnished  also  by  two  large  concerns 
in  a  neighboring  department.  These  two  houses  offered 
great  competition.  He  felt  that  out  of  the  three  there  was 
one  too  many;  and  the  question  was,  which  two  should  ab- 
sorb the  third.  Weakened  by  the  establishment  of  La 
Crecherie,  would  not  the  Pit  be  the  one  that  must  go  down  ? 
This  thought  continually  worried  him,  though  he  redoubled 
his  activity,  and  serenely  asserted  his  confidence  in  his  good 
cause — the  old  system  of  paid  workmen  who  earned  no 
more  than  their  wages.  But  more  than  any  dread  of  com- 
petition,'what  haunted  him  was  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  no  funds  in  reserve  with  which  to  face  necessary  ex- 
penses or  avert  an  unexpected  catastrophe.  If  there 
should  come  a  stoppage  of  work,  a  strike,  or  even  a  bad 
year,  it  would  be  ruin  to  the  Pit,  because  the  concern  would 
have  nothing  to  go  on  with  while  waiting  for  a  return  of 
business.  Already,  in  an  emergency,  when  they  had  to 
have  some  new  machinery,  he  had  been  forced  to  borrow 
three  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  interest  on  which  was 
a  heavy  item  in  the  yearly  balance-sheet.  And  how  would 
it  be  if  he  had  to  keep  on  borrowing  and  borrowing,  until 
he  made  his  final  leap  into  the  gulf  of  insolvency  ? 

His  foolish  disinclination  to  disturb  himself  prevented 
him  from  suspecting  that  his  wife,  Pemande,  was  backing 
up  his  foppish  cousin ;  it  never  entered  his  head  that  to  her 
was  due  the  corruption  and  extravagance  of  Guerdache, 
that  Boisgelin's  money  was  spent  to  satisfy  her  follies  and 
caprices.  At  Guerdache  there  were  continual  fetes.  Fer- 
nande  was  delighted  with  her  triumph ;  it  seemed  to  give 
her  a  revenge  over  her  early  destiny ;  her  social  success  in- 
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toxicated  her,  and  to  have  thia  come  suddenly  to  an  end 
would  seem  a  dreadful  downfall.  She  spurred  on  and  ex- 
cited Boisgelin.  She  assured  him  that  her  husband  was 
growing  inactive,  and  did  not  make  the  works  pay  what 
they  ought,  and  she  advised  him  to  spur  the  manager  up  by 
continual  demands  for  money.  The  attitude  of  Delaveau, 
a  self-reliant  man  who  never  confided  business  matters  to  a 
woman,  not  even  to  his  wife,  though  he  adored  her,  had 
ended  by  convincing  her  that  she  was  right,  and  that  if 
hereafter  she  hoped  to  realize  her  dream,  which  -was  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  with  millions  of  money  to  spend,  she  must 
worry  her  husband  incessantly,  and  fling  money  away  on 
everything  as  a'  means  of  getting  it  back  in  the  future  in 
some  form  a  hundredfold. 

One  night,  however,  Delaveau  forgot  himself.  He  and 
his  wife  were  coming  home  from  a  hunting-party  given  at 
Giierdache,  during  which  Femande,  excited  by  a  swift 
gallop  on  horseback,  had  disappeared  with  Boisgelin.  That 
evening  there  had  been  a  great  dinner-party,  and  it  was 
past  midnight  when  the  pair  drove  home.  The  young  wife, 
who  seemed  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  satiated  with  the 
pleasure  which  made  up  her  daily  life,  undressed  at  once 
and  went  to  bed,  while  her  husband  took  oflf  his  clothes  me- 
thodically, walking  about  the  room  as  he  did  so,  apparently 
preoccupied  and  out  of  temper. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he  at  length,  "  did  Boisgelin  tell  you 
anything  to-day  when  you  rode  off  together  ?" 

Femande,  much  surprised,  opened  her  eyes,  which  were 
fast  closing  in  sleep. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  at  least  he  said  nothing  of  any 
consequence.     What  do  you  suppose  he  said  to  me  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Delaveau,  "we  had  just  had  a  dispute. 
He  asked  me  for  ten  thousand  francs,  which  he  wanted  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  And  thia  time  I  refused  him  de- 
cidedly; it  is  impossible.    It  is  madness." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  her  eyea  kindled. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  madneas  ?  .  .  .  Why  don't  you 
give  him  the  ten  thousand  francs  ?" 

In  fact  she  had  put  Boiagclin  up  to  asking  for  ten  thou- 
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sand  francs  from  her  husband  to  buy  an  electric  automo- 
bile, in  which  she  had  a  great  desire  to  fly  about  the  coun- 
try with  maddening  swiftness. 

"  Bat,"  cried  Delaveau,  forgetting  his  usual  reticence, ' 
"  it  is  just  this.  Because  that  fool  will  finish  by  ruining 
the  concern  with  his  continual  demands  for  money.  We 
shall  fail  before  long  if  he  does  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
slacken  his  pace.  The  fetes  he  is  forever  giving  at  Guer- 
dache  are  such  nonsense ;  it  is  just  like  his  stupid  vanity 
to  let  everybody  eat  him  out  di  house  and  home." 

She  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed,  somewhat  pale,  while  he 
continued : 

"  There  is  but  one  sensible  person  at  Guerdache,  and 
that  is  poor  Suzanne,  She  is  the  only  one  who  never 
seems  to  share  in  its  amusements.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
her  so  sad,  and  when  I  be^ed  her  to-day  to  speak  to  her 
husband,  she  answered,  trying,  as  she  spoke,  to  keep  back 
her  tears,  that  she  was  not  willing  to  interfere  with  him 
in  any  way." 

This  misplaced  appeal  to  the  lawful  wife,  to  the  woman 
who  had  been  made  a  sacrifice,  yet  who  was  so  dignified 
in  her  renouncement  of  all  inHuence  with  her  husband, 
put  the  last  touch  to  Fernande's  exasperation.  And  the 
idea  that  the  works  that  were  to  furnish  money  for  her 
pleasures  might  be  in  danger  put  her  beside  herself. 

"  We  might  fail,  you  say  ?  How's  that  ?  .  .  ,  I  thought 
the  business  was  going  on  well." 

She  put  so  much  passionate  emphasis  into  her  question 
that  Delaveau  became  alarmed  lest  that  she  should  mag- 
nify causes  for  apprehension  that  he  was  hardly  willing 
to  acknowledge  to  himself,  so  he  held  back  the  whole  truth, 
which  in  his  angry  mood  he  had  been  about  to  tell  her. 

"  Business  is  going  on  all  right,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would 
go  on  still  better  if  Boisgelin  was  not  always  taking  ev- 
erything we  make  to  keep  up  the  idiotic  life  he  is  carrying 
on.    I  tell  you  he  is  a  fool,  with  his  poor  brains  of  a  fop." 

Fernande  reassured,  lay  down  again.  She  thought  her 
husband  a  rough,  common  man,  brutal  and  miserly,  who 
was  trying  to  keep  as  tight  a  hold  as  he  could  on  the  vast 
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Bums  of  money  accumulated  by  the  business.  The  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Boisgelin  seemed  to  her  an  insult  to 
herself, 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  dryly,  "  every  man  is  not  made 
to  stultify  himself  by  working  day  in  and  day  out  the 
whole  time,  and  if  he  has  money  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  superior 
existence." 

Delaveau  had  an  angry  answer  on  his  tongue,  but  he 
restrained  himself,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  grow  calm. 
Why  should  he  try  to  convince  his  wife  ?  He  treated  her 
like  a  spoiled  child ;  he  let  her  do  whatever  she  liked,  and 
never  grew  angry  when  he  saw  in  her  any  errors  of  con- 
duct, though  he  was  very  severe  on  such  things  in  other 
people.  He  even  took  no  notice  of  her  foolish,  reckless 
life,  for  she  was  to  him  his  own  pet  folly,  a  plaything 
in  his  big  coarse  hands  —  the  hands  of  a  hard  -  working 
'  laborer.  After  a  long  day  passed  in  the  thick  smoke  and 
the  darkness  and  deafening  noises  of  the  Pit,  he  came  back 
to  her  with  ever  fresh  delight.  He  gave  her  his  admira- 
tion, his  adoration.  She  was  an  idol  set  apart,  the  object 
of  a  certain  superstition,  to  whom  he  sacrificed  his  dig- 
nity and  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  she  was  above  sus- 
picion. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Delaveau  went  to  bed, 
but  the  little  electric  night-lamp  was  still  burning.  The 
wife  at  his  side  looked  so  beautiful  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  displeased  with  her.  He  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
cheek,  near  her  ear.  She  did  not  move.  He  thought  she 
must  be  angry  with  him,  and  anxious  to  do  something  that 
would  please  her,  and  would  show  that  he,  too,  could  un- 
derstand the  foolish  fancies  of  a  luxurious  life,  he  said : 

"  Well,  then !  I'll  give  him  those  ten  thousand  franca 
if  he  has  such  a  fancy  for  an  automobile  as  he  says  he  has. 
What  I  said  was,  for  the  sake  of  prudence.  ...  It  was  a 
splendid  hunt  we  had  to-day!" 

But  still  she  did  not  answer.  He  tried  another  kiss, 
but  at  last,  thinking  she  was  really  asleep,  he  said,  softly: 

"Good-night,  Femande!" 

.  Coogic 
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He  put  out  the  night-lamp  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep ;  but 
he  could  not  close  his  eyes ;  they  stayed  wide  open  in  the 
darkness.  He  was  feverish  and  could  not  rest.  His  fears 
came  crowding  on  him,  and  he  reviewed  all  the  anxieties 
caused  him  by  the  danger  that  threatened  the  concern 
of  which  he  was  in  charge.  As  he  lay  awake  the  diffi- 
culties he  foresaw  seemed  to  increase.  Never  before  had 
he  seen  so  clearly  into  the  future ;  never  had  things  seemed 
to  him  so  dark  as  they  did  now.  The  cause  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  he  saw  clearly  was  the  mad  desire  of 
Boisgelin  to  spend  money  almost  before  it  had  been  earned. 
Somewhere  there  seemed  to  yawn  a  gulf  which  swallowed 
up  the  earnings  of  the  Pit,  and  absorbed  all  the  fruits  of 
others'  industry.  Delaveau  made  a  careful  self-examina- 
tion. He  was  always  severe  on  himself,  but  he  could  not 
see  that  in  this  case  he  had  anything  to  reproach  himself 
with.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  left  the  works 
late  in  the  evening.  He  was  always  overseeing,  and  man-  , 
aged  his  clerks  and  his  workmen  as  he  would  have  handled 
a  regiment.  He  put  into  all  the  details  of  his  manage- 
ment the  continuous  strain  of  his  remarkable  faculties, 
great  rectitude,  though  with  a  certain  bluntness,  rare  pow- 
ers for  enforcing  method  and  order,  and  the  larave  reso- 
lution of  a  wrestler  who  has  promised  himself  victory, 
and  will  either  conquer  or  perish.  He  suffered  terribly 
as  he  felt  himself,  in  spite  of  his  heroism,  slipping  down 
into  disaster,  together  with  the  slow  destruction  of  all 
that  he  had  created,  because  of  the  daily  demands  made 
on  him  for  money  which  he  could  not  supply,  and  which, 
with  all  his  energy,  he  knew  not  how  to  arrest.  No  doubt  the 
continual  extravagance  of  what  he  called  the  idiotic  life 
led  by  Boisgelin,  his  gluttonous  desire  for  pleasure,  was 
what  was  slowly  destroying  everything.  But  who  was  it 
who  incited  Boisgelin  to  be  such  a  fool;  what  made  this 
poor  man  mad  ?  This  he  was  imable  to  comprehend,  for 
he  himself  was  an  earnest  worker,,  sober  and  self-restrain- 
ed, hating  idleness,  and  believing  that  what  some  men 
called  pleasure  was  destruction  to  their  creative  faculties. 

Poor  Delaveau  never  suspected  that  she  who  was  de- 
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stroying  his  hopes  and  poisoning  his  life  was  living  day 
by  day  beside  him,  was  his  adored  Femande,  his  beautiful 
wife,  who  was  lying  asleep  so  near  him;  and  that  while 
in  thick  smoke  and  in  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  work- 
shops and  the  furnaces  in  the  Pit  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  wring  money  out  of  the  toil  of  the  workmen,  she  was 
loitering  in  fresh  toilettes  under  the  shady  trees  of  Guer- 
dache,  scattering  money  to  the  four  winds  to  gratify  her 
fancies,  and  with  her  little  white  teeth  was  cracking  and 
swallowing,  as  she  might  have  done  sugar-plums,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  francs,  which  a  thousand  workmen  were 
making  for  her  amid  the  reverberations  of  the  great  steam- 
hammers  ;  and  that  on  that  very  nigbt,  while,  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  in  the  darkness,  be  was  torturing  himself  by 
thinking  how  he  could  obtain  and  pay  the  sums  he  owed, 
the  cause  of  his  trouble  was  sleeping  at  hia  side.  He  could 
feel  her  as  she  lay  dreaming  over  the  pleasures  of  the 
past  day,  which  had  exhausted  her.  Then  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  industrial  battle,  Fcrnande,  he  thought, 
was  a  mere  irresponsible  child,  whose  whims  he  ought  to 
humor.  She  was  his  idol,  the  object  of  his  worship.  So 
at  last  be  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  under  the  Pit 
there  were  inimical  and  diabolical  forces  eating  into  the 
very  soil,  so  that  all  the  works  would  in  the  end  cave 
in  and  he  engulfed  some  night  when  there  should  come  a 
frightful  storm  and  hurricane. 

During  the  following  day  Fernando  thought  much  of 
the  fears  that  her  husband  had  expressed  to  her.  Making 
all  allowance  for  what  she  believed  to  he  his  love  of  hoard- 
ing money  and  his  hatred  of  luxurious  enjoyments,  she 
shivered  with  apprehension  when  she  thought  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  coming  disaster.  If  Boisgelin  were 
ruined,  what  would  become  of  her?  It  would  not  only 
put  an  end  to  her  present  delicious  life — a  life  such  as 
she  had  always  wished  for,  in  contrast  to  the  poverty  she 
had  suffered  in  her  early  days,  when  she  wore  shoes  down 
at  heel  and  worked  for  bard  masters— but  it  meant  a  re- 
turn to  Paris,  conquered  by  fate,  living  in  a  cheap  apart- 
ment in  some  obscure  part  of  the  city,  on  the  pay  of  some 
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small  employment  for  Delaveau,  which  migkt  enable  him 
to  exist,  while  she  would  fall  back  into  the  economy,  the 
meanness  of  a  working-man's  housekeeping.  No — no  I  she 
would  never  consent !  She  would  not  let  her  golden  prey 
be  snatched  from  her,  but  would  hold  on  to  her  triumph 
with  all  her  might,  with  all  the  hungry  strength  of  her 
exacting  nature.  In  her,  under  all  her  delicate  beauty, 
there  was  the  ferocity  of  a  she-wolf,  with  its  fierce  in- 
Btinctfl  for  blood.  She  was  resolved  to  give  up  nothing, 
to  enjoy  her  pleasures  to  the  very  end.  No  one  should 
take  tiiem  from  her  or  compromise  her  in  any  way.  Those 
filthy  black  works,  which  held  the  mighty  hammers  she 
heard  going  day  and  night  to  forge  pleasure  for  her,  she  de- 
spised as  places  in  which  were  concealed  disgraceful  things 
connected  with  her  life.  As  for  the  workanen  who  were 
burning  their  skins  in  the  flames  of  this  inferno  that  she 
might  lead  a  life  of  fresh  and  happy  indolence,  she  looked 
upon  them  somewhat  as  domestic  animals  that  were  feeding 
her,  or  saving  her  from  fatigue.  Never  had  she  set  her 
dainty  feet  on  the  rough  floor  of  the  halls ;  never  had  she 
taken  the  smallest  interest  in  the  human  herd  that  daily 
passed  her  door,  ground  down  by  accursed  labor.  But  this 
herd  belonged  to  her ;  those  works  were  hers,  and  the  idea 
that  her  source  of  fortune  could  be  dried  up  by  the  ruin  of 
the  works  revolted  her  and  put  her  in  an  attitude  of  war, 
as  if  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  her  own  person.  And 
that  was  why  she  considered  any  one  who  did  injury  to  the 
Pit  as  her  personal  enemy,  a  dangerous  evil-doer  whom  she 
would  try  by  every  means  imaginable  to  get  rid  of.  Thus 
her  hatred  of  Luc  had  gone  on  increasing  ever  since  the 
first  time  they  met  at  that  breakfast  at  Guerdache,  when, 
with  her  woman's  instinct,  she  had  discerned  in  him  the 
man  who  would  stand  in  her  way.  She  had  always  been 
opposed  to  him ;  and  now  he  was  threatening  to  destroy 
the  Pit  and  to  fling  her  back  into  her  old  disgusting  con- 
dition of  mediocrity.  If  she  let  him  go  on  she  foresaw  the 
end  of  her  own  happiness,  for  he  would  rob  her  of  all  she 
loved  in  life.  And  as  graceful  and  as  delicate  as  she  ap- 
peared, she  burned  with  the  fury  of  a  murderess,  thought 
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only  of  how  she  might  get  rid  of  him,  and  planned  catas- 
trophes by  which  she  might  crush  him. 

It  was  now  eight  months  since  Josine,  in  a  last  night 
of  tender  love,  had  come  to  Luc's  house  to  say  farewell  to 
him  after  his  terrible  walk  along  the  Rue  de  Brias.  The 
result  of  their  interviews  was  Josine's  pregnancy.  She 
had  been  five  months  with  child,  and  Ragu  did  not  dis- 
cover it  until  one  night,  when  he  was  drunk  and  tried  to 
beat  her,  then  she  defended  herself  in  such  a  way  that  he 
began  to  comprehend  her  condition  and  what  she  appre- 
hended. 

He  accused  her  in  the  vilest  language.  .He  had  his  own 
reasons  for  believing  that  her  child  could  not  be  his.  Had 
he  not  said  he  would  never  suffer  a  string  to  be  tied  round 
his  paw  ?    Then  whose  could  the  babe  be  ? 

But  Josine,  as  pale  as  death,  with  her  soft  and  honest 
eyes  fixed  on  his  drunken  face,  would  not  answer  him.  She 
was  astonished,  indeed,  to  see  him  so  excited,  since  every 
day  for  some  time  past  he  had  threatened  to  turn  her  out 
into  the  streets,  saying  he  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her, 
and  any  man  might  pick  her  up  who  wanted  her.  He  him- 
self had  been  running  after  other  women,  as  he  had  done 
formerly,  seducing  any  working-girl  willing  to  listen  to 
him,  or  women  roving  in  the  dirty  alleys  of  Beauelair. 

In  vain  in  his  rage  he  struck  her,  and  screamed : 

"  It's  not  mine !    Ton  won't  dare  say  that  it's  mine !" 

Finally,  without  removing  her  eyes  from  his,  she  an- 
swered : 

"  No !  it  is  not  yours  I  I'll  not  tell  you  the  father's 
name.  You  have  no  right  to  know  it,  for  you  have  told  me 
twenty  times  that  you  had  had  me  long  enough,  and  that 
I  had  better  look  out  for  somebody  else." 

He  seemed  as  if  he  would  kill  her.  He  kicked  her  and 
struck  her.  She  saved  herself  with  great  difficulty;  but 
he  was  drunk,  and  often  missed  his  aim. 

He  became  a  prey  to  frightful  jealousy.  .The  wife 
whom  he  had  been  threatening  to  turn  out  into  the  streets 
was  now  watched  and  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  seclusion. 
He  went  into  paroxyma  of  rage  if  he  saw  her  speaking  to 
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any  other  man.  He  ill-treated  her;  he  tried  to  murder 
her,  and  ever  in  his  fury  he  repeated  the  same  words: 
"  Tell  me  his  name !  Tell  me  his  name !  And  then,  I 
Bwear,  I'll  do  nothing  more  to  you." 

But  she  would  not  give  way.  She  bore  bis  blows  and 
insults,  only  saying,  gently  and  truthfully; 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  know  his  name.  It  is 
no  concern  of  yours." 

Kagu  had  never  suspected  Luc.  Suth  an  idea  had  not 
occurred  to  him.  No  one  but  Sceurette  had  ever  seen  Jo- 
sine  leaving  Luc's  hoiise  after  one  of  their  interviews. 
He  tried  to  find  out  who  it  could  be  among  his  comrades. 
But  in  vain  he  watched,  questioned,  and  inquired.  His 
ill  success  made  him  more  and  more  angry, 

Joaine  kept  herself  meantime  in  strict  seclusion.  She 
feared  the  consequences  for  Luc  should  their  secret  be 
discovered. 

But  chance  revealed  it  to  him.  One  day  he  came  upon 
a  group  of  women  to  whom  La  Toupe  was  relating  that 
her  brother's  wife  was  pregnant,  and  she  accompanied  this 
information  with  a  flood  of  venomous,  abominable  asser- 
tions. Luc  stood  and  listened,  his  heart  beating  against 
his  ribs.  He  never  caught  sight  of  Josine  now,  except 
occasionally,  when  in  search  of  Nanet  she  came  up  to  La 
Orecherie.  She  happened  to  come  on  that  day.  Some  one 
told  her  that  Monsieur  Luc  had  overheard  the  accu- 
sations of  her  sister-in-law.  She  saw  him  troubled  and 
excited,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  tell  him  the  truth.  By 
a  slight  gesture  she  let  him  know  the  secret  of  his  pater- 
nity. But  that  day  they  could  not  exchange  a  single  word. 
Luc,  greatly  moved,  went  home  happy  and  satisfied.  Be- 
fore long  he  heard  of  Ragu's  jealousy,  of  his  violence, 
and  of  the  strict  watch  he  kept  over  his  wife.  But  Jo* 
sine  was  now  his  in  virtue  of  the  tie  which  would  bind 
them  to  each  other,  and  the  day  must  come,  he  thought, 
when  he  could  claim  her. 

Meantime  he  suffered  terribly  from  knowing  that 
Josine  was  insulted,  ill-treated,  and  in  constant  peril. 
It  was  unbearable  to  think  of  leaving  her  in  the  brutal 
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hands  of  such  a  monster  aa  Ragu,  when  he  would  have 
liked  to  transplant  her  into  a  paradise  of  tender  love, 
and  honor  her  as  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

But  what  could  he  do  when  she  would  not  see  or  speak 
to  him,  because  she  feared  to  endanger  his  life,  should  sus- 
picion fall  on  him  ? 

One  dark  evening  he  hid  himself  in  the  shadow  of  a 
wall  in  a  comer  of  the  wretched  street  of  old  Eeauclair 
called  the  Rue  des  Trois  Lunes,  and  was  finally  able  to 
stop  Josine  as  she  passed  by. 

"  Oh,  Luc  1"  she  cried ;  "  is  that  you  ?  How  rash,  my 
friend !  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  one  kiss,  and  then  leave 
quickly," 

But  he  seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  whispered,  eagerly : 

"  No — no,  Josine.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  You 
are  suffering  too  much,  and  it  is  wicked  of  me  to  leave  you 
to  such  misery,  you  who  are  so  dear  and  so  precious  to  me. 
Hear  me,  Josine.  I  have  come  to  take  you  home  with  me, 
and  you  must  go.  In  my  house  you  shall  be  considered  as 
my  wife,  loved,  honored,  and  happy." 

For  a  moment  she  let  him  clasp  her,  and  then  freed  her- 
self. 

"Oh,  Lucl  what  are  yon  saying?  Have  you  so  little 
sense  ?  Would  you  have  me  go  with  you  ?  Great  Heaven ! 
when  it  would  bring  on  you  the  greatest  perils?  It  is  I 
who  would  be  criminal  in  that  case.  I  would  never  con- 
sent to  put  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  work. you  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  Leave  quickly.  They  may  kill 
me,  but  I  will  never  tell  your  name  I" 

in  vain  he  tried  to  convince  her  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  a  sacrifice. 

"Will  you  never  come  back  to  me?  Will  your  child 
never  be  my  child,  openly  acknowledged  ?" 

Softly'  she  answered :  "  I  will  come  to  you  on  the  day 
when  you  have  need  of  me ;  when  I  shall  not  impede  your 
'  work,  or  draw  you  into  danger.  Then  our  child  will  give 
vs  new  strength." 

And  as  they  parted  she  comforted  him  by  saying:  "  Ah, 
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Luc  I  don't  pity  me  too  much ;  I  am  very  strong,  and  I  am 
very  happy." 

"  You  are  my  wife.  I  loved  you  from  the  day  that  T 
first  saw  you,  so  poor,  so  lovely.  And  if  you  will  not  tell 
my  name,  I  will  never  tell  youra.  I  will  keep  it  as  an  oh- 
ject  of  secret  worship  until  the  day  when  we  may  proclaim 
our  love." 

"  Oh,  Luc !  how  good  you  are,  how  wise  you  are,  and 
how  happy  we  shall  be  when  that  time  comes  I" 

"  It  is  you,  Josine,  who  ate  wise  and  good.  And  it  iB 
as  the  result  of  my  having  helped  you  that  evening  that 
we  shall  be  happy  together  some  day,  and  make  others 
happy,  too!" 

Then  they  parted.  She  went  back  proudly  to  her  daily 
martyrdom,  while  he  walked  away  into  the  darkness,  to 
resmue  his  fight  and  win  his  victory. 

But  a  few  weeks  later  an  accident  put  Josine's  secret 
into  Femande's  hands.  Femande  knew  Kagu,  whose  re- 
tnm  to  the  Pit  had  made  some  stir,  and,  after  he  came 
back,  Delaveau  affected  to  think  much  of  him,  and  to 
push  him  forward,  and  had  promised  him  that  he  should 
be  a  maater-puddler,  and  sometimes  gave  him  extra  money, 
though  his  conduct  was  abominable.  Femande  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  Kagu's  household,  for  he  had  no  idea  of 
concealment,  but  poured  out  filthy  accusations  against  his 
wife  to  every  one.  And  all  the  workmen  in  the  shops 
were  asking  one  another  who  was  the  fellow  who  would  be 
the  father  of  the  expected  child  ?  The  question  was  even 
discussed  in  the  office  of  the  manager,  and  Delaveau  had 
said  before  Femande  that  such  talk  was  a  great  annoyance 
to  him,  and  that  Itagu  was  so  incensed  about  the  thing, 
and  so  mad  with  jealousy,  that  he  would  work  like  a 
maniac  when  he  did  work,  but  sometimes  would  not  work 
at  all  for  several  days,  now  rushing  furiously  at  his  work 
and  rabbling  the  metal  in  fusion  like  a  madman  who  feels 
an  impulse  to  strike  and  kill,  while  at  other  times  he  re- 
fused to  touch  a  tool. 

One  wdnter  morning  at  an  early  breakfast,  when  Dela- 
veau had  gone  for  three  days  to  Paris.  Femande  began 
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questioDing  her  maid,  who  had  brought  her  some  tea  and 
toast,  Nise  was  present,  sitting  quietly,  like  a  good  little 
girl,  drinking  her  cup  of  milk,  but  casting  eyes  of  longing 
at  her  mother'a  tea,  tea  being  a  luxury  forbidden  her. 

"  Is  it  true,  Felicie,  that  there  is  more  trouble  between 
Hagu  and  his  wife?  ily  washerwoman  tells  me  that 
Ragu  has  half  killed  her  this  time." 

"  I  don't  know,  madame,  but  that  report  may  be  ex- 
aggerated, for  I  saw  Josine  pass  the  house  just  now,  and 
she  did  not  look  more  east  down  than  she  does  usually." 

A  silence  ensued,  and  then  the  maid,  as  she  left  the 
room,  added: 

"  That  is  not  to  say  that  he  will  not  kill  her  sure,  some 
day,  for  he  tells  everybody  that's  what  he  means  to  do." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Femande  went  on  eating 
slowly,  without  saying  a  word,  in  a  dark  reverie,  when 
Nise,  in  the  midst  of  the  oppressive  quiet  of  a  winter 
morning,  began  thinking  aloud  and  humming  to  herself; 
"  Josine's  real  husband  is  not  Ragu ;  'tis  the  head  of  La 
Crecherie — Monsieur  Luc,  Monsieur  Luc,  Monsieur  Luc, 
Monsieur  Luc!" 

Her  mother  raised  her  eyes  in  amazement,  and  looked 
at  her  fixedly,  and  said : 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?    Why  do  you  say  that  ?" 

But  disconcerted  at  having  sung  these  words  without 
intending  it,  Nise  stuck  her  nose  into  her  cup  of  milk, 
and  tried  to  look  innocent. 

"  Oh!  I  did  not  mean  anything.    I  don't  know  why," 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  you  little  story-teller,  that 
you  don't  know  who  told  you?  What  you  were  singing 
could  not  have  come  out  of  your  own  head ;  somebody  must 
have  told  you." 

Nise,  more  and  more  troubled,  seeing  harsel^  falling 
into  a  bad  scrape,  which  might  bring  her  into  difficulties, 
persisted  in  saying,  in  the  quietest  way  possible,  in  spite 
of  evidence : 

"  I  assure  you,  mamma,  that  one  often  sings  of  things 
without  knowing  why,  just  because  they  come  into  one's 
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As  Femande  looked  at  her  steadily,  surprised  to  see  her 
so  expert  in  falsehood,  a  sudden  idea  struck  her. 

"  Nanet  told  you  what  you  were  singing ;  it  must  have 
been  Nanet." 

Nise  cast  her  eyes  down;  it  was  Nanet.  But  she  was 
afraid  of  being  scolded  and  even  punished  as  she  had  been 
on  tho  day  when  her  mother  had  caught  her  with  Paul 
Boisgelin  and  Louise  Ikfazelle  coming  back  from  La  Crech- 
erie  through  the  wall.   She  tried  to  tell  another  falsehood, 

"  Oh  I  not  Nanet  I  You  know  I  never  see  Nanet  any 
more  since  you  forbade  me." 

The  mother,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  know,  became  sud- 
denly kind  and  gentle.  She  was  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  own  emotions  that  she  forgot  to  be  severe. 
What  pranks  Nise  might  have  played  with  Nanet  lost 
all  importance  in  comparison  with  the  main  fact  that  she 
desired'to  be  certain  of. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  little  girl.  It  is  very  naughty  not 
to  tell  the  truth.  That  day  when  I  deprived  you  of  dessert 
it  was  because  you  insisted  that  you  had  got  over  the  wall 
to  look  for  a  ball.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  the  truth,  I  promise 
not  to  punish  you.    Come,  tell  me,  was  it  Nanet  ?" 

Nise,  who  was  naturally  a  truthful  child,  answered  at 
once: 

"  Yes,  mamma,  it  was  Nanet." 

"  And  he  told  you  that  Josine's  real  husband  was  Mon- 
sieur Luc  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And  how  did  he  know  ?  Why  did  he  tell  you  that 
Monsieur  Luc  was  the  real  husband  of  Josine  ?" 

Here  innocent  little  Nise  became  confused,  and  again 
she  began  to  drink  her  milk  instead  of  answering. 

"  Oh  [  1  don't  know ;  for  many  things.  He  faiows  it, 
though,  for  certain,  he  says." 

Notwithstanding  her  great  wish  to  learn  everything, 
Femande  felt  ashamed  to  put  such  questions  to  her  little 
daughter,  and  so  she  said  no  more.  She  tried  to  cover  up 
her  cruel,  vulgar  curiosity. 

"  Nanet  don't  know  anything  at  all.    He  is  talking  non- 
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sense,  and  you  were  a  little  fool  to  repeat  what  he  said. 
You  will  he  80  good  as  never  again  to  aing  anything  of 
the  kind,  if  you  want  to  have  any  dessert." 

So  the  hreakfast  at  last  finished  in  a  silence  which  cor- 
responded to  the  sharp,  cold  weather  outside.  No  more 
words  were  exchanged  between  the  mother  and  the  child, 
the  former  being  absorbed  by  the  secret  that  had  just  come 
into  her  possession,  and  the  latter  being  much  pleased  to 
have  been  let  off  so  easily. 

Femande  passed  the  day  in  her  own  room,  thinking 
things  over,  and  debating  how  she  could  make  use  of  them. 
In  the  first  place,  she  asked  herself  if  what  Nanet  had 
said  could  he  really  true.  But  what  reason  could  she  have 
to  doubt  it  I  He  certainly  must  know ;  he  must  have  seen ; 
he  must  have  heard.  He  was  too  fond  of  his  sister  to  tell 
lies  about  her,  and,  besides,  there  were  a  number  of  other 
little  things  that  made  the  story  probable.  Then  Fer- 
nande  began  to  debate  within  herself  how  she  might  make 
use  of  such  a  weapon,  which  chance  seemed  to  have  put 
into  her  hand.  She  sought  how  she  might  poison  it,  and 
with  it  kill  her  enemy.  She  had  never  hated  Luc  more. 
Delaveau  had  gone  that  day  to  Paris  to  try  to  raise  a  new 
loan.  The  Pit  was  growing  more  unstable  day  by  day, 
but  victory  would  be  certain  if  she  could  succeed  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  hateful  master  of  La  Crecherie,  the  man 
vrhose  plans  were  threatening  to  rob  her  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  If  the  enemy  were  dead,  competition  would  he 
at  an  end,  and  victory  possible.  With  a  man  like  Ragu, 
mad  with  jealousy,  drunken  and  furious,  events  might 
be  speedily  hurried  to  the  desired  end.  It  would  be 
enough  to  incite  him  to  pull  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket. 
But,  then,  this  was  as  yet  only  a  dreara;  bow  could  she 
make  it  real  ?  How  should  she  act  ?  Should  she  tell  Kagu  ? 
Should  she  give  him  the  name  of  the  man  he  had  been  look- 
ing for?  That  was,  of  course,  the  proper  plan;  but  her 
difficulty  began  when  she  asked  herself  by  what  means 
she  could  tell  Kagu ;  where  and  how  ?  She  decided  at 
last  to  send  him  an  anonymous  letter.  She  would  cut 
the  words  she  wanted  out  of  a  newspaper;  she  would  gum 
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them  together,  and  at  night  she  would  throw  the  letter  into 
the  post-box.  She  began  to  cut  out  the  wofds.  But  sud- 
denly this  plan  appeared  very  uncertain.  It  might  not  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  for  a  letter  is  but  a  cold  resource, 
and  its  purport  might  be  overlooked.  If  Bagu  was  not 
at  once  stung  to  fury,  to  madness,  he  might  possibly 
not  act.  The  truth  would  have  to  be  forced  into  him ; 
he  must  receive  the  blow  in  his  face,  and  under  such 
circumstances  he  assuredly  would  act  like  a  madman. 
But  whom  could  she  send  to  interview  him  ?  Where  could 
she  find  an  intermediary  ? — some  one  who  could  be  trusted 
to  rub  the  poison  into  him  ?  She  searched  in  vain,  and  grew 
discouraged.  She  could  think  of  no  one.  She  thought  and 
thought  until  night  came.  She  grew  feverish,  and  her 
head  throbbed  as  she  tried  to  plan  her  tragedy,  but  did  not 
see  how  she  might  bring  it  to  the  desired  end. 

When  she  went  to  bed,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  she  had  at 
last  come  to  a  decision.  She  would  send  for  Kagu,  on  pre- 
tence of  asking  him  if  he  would  let  his  wife  come  to  her 
house  and  do  some  sewing  for  her  for  a  few  days,  and  when 
he  came,  and  she  had  him  there  alone  with  her,  perhaps 
she  would  be  able  to  tell  him  what  she  wished  him  to  know. 
But  still  she  was  not  satisfied.  This  plan  filled  her  with 
anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  revelation,  told 
quietly  in  a  business-room  on  the  ground  floor — the  office 
of  her  absent  husband.  She  was  glad  Delaveau  was  away. 
She  stretched  herself  out  in  the  bed,  restless  with  fever. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  she  was  so  weary  that  at  last 
she  went  to  sleep,  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  she  would  do, 
and  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  never  stirred, 
but  slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  an  infant.  When  five  o'clock 
struck  she  suddenly  woke  up,  and  lying  on  her  back,  with 
her  large  eyes  wide  open  in  the  darkened  chamber,  she 
took  up  the  question  where  she  had  left  it,  and  at  once 
solved  the  problem,  with  extraordinary  boldness  and  pre- 
cision. It  was  very  plain.  She  must  go  herself  to  the  works, 
with  the  pretext  for  seeing  Kagu  that  she  had  already 
prepared,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  she  would 
let  fall  the  words  that  would  put  him  beside  himself.  She 
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knew,  for  she  had  taken  paios  to  know,  that  Kagu  would 
be  at  work  that  night ;  so  that  in  the  morning,  at  about 
seven,  she  might  go  down  and  catch  him  just  when  the 
night  workmen  were  going  home  and  the  day  workmen 
were  coming  on  duty.  Feverish  as  she  was,  she  could  de- 
bate no  longer.  She  felt  absolutely  certain  that  she  had 
discovered  the  best  way  out  of  her  difficulties.  What  she 
relied  upon  was  a  feminine  instinct  common  to  such  wom- 
en— women  who  seduce  and  devour  men,  and  who  are  con- 
fident that  things  and  people,  and  circumstances  that  they 
cannot  see  beforehand,  will  bring  their  purposes  at  last 
to  the  desired  end. 

How  long  seemed  that  time  of  waiting  from  five  to 
seven  o'clock,  hoping  for  the  day  so  slow  in  dawning! 
She  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  but  tossed  restlessly  upon 
her  bed.  She  was  eager  to  have  her  interview  with  Eagu ; 
she  seemed  spurred  on  by  some  feeling  that  she  could 
hardly  account  for.  She  tossed  and  retossed  on  her  bed, 
but  never  faltered  in  her  resolution.  She  tried  to  im- 
agine how  it  all  would  happen,  to  plan  everything  before- 
hand, but  she  felt  certain  of  the  success  of  her  plan.  All 
would  go  well,  of  that  she  felt  sure.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  destiny  was  putting  the  right  events  into  her  hands, 
that  she  was  fated  to  set  them  all  to  work,  and  that  she 
could  not  refuse  to  employ  them.  What  she  minded  waa 
being  obliged  to  wait  so  long. 

At  last,  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  the  hour  that  she  had 
fixed  on  beforehand,  she  sprang  out  of  bed.  The  cold  in 
her  room  half  froze  her,  but  she  became  calm,  and  was 
once  more  mistress  of  herself.  Although  it  was  barely 
day,  she  lighted  no  fire,  and  did  not  even  open  the  Vene- 
tian blinds.  She  merely  bouqd  up  her  hair,  twisted  it 
round  her  head,  fastened  it  with  hair-pins,  and  without 
putting  on  her  _eorset3  slipped  on  a  loose  white  flannel 
wrapper,  which  covered  her  completely,  then  she  put  on 
a  pair  of  white  velvet  slippers.  After  this  she  went  down- 
stairs, as  she  occasionally  did  early  in  the  morning,  when 
she  had  forgotten  to  give  some  order  and  had  remembered 
it  during  the  night 
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Down-stairs  the  maids  were  not  astir.  They  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  maater'a  absence,  and  calculating 
that  madame  would  sleep  late  that  morning.  Fernanda, 
with  extraordinary  precision  in  her  movements,  crossed 
her  hushand's  office,  and  opened  the  door  which  led  from 
it  on  to  the  wooden  gallery  which  communicated  with 
the  main  building  of  the  Pit,  in  which  the  managers' 
offices  were  situated.  The  clerks  would  not  arrive  till 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  boy  whose  duty  it  was  to  sweep 
out  the  offices  was  chatting  on  the  road  outside  with  the 
watchman,  who  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  She  was  not 
even  noticed.  She  cut  straight  across  the  court-yard,  and 
went  into  the  hall  where  the  puddling-furnaces  were  lo- 
cated. Nobody  had  noticed  her.  As  she  had  serenely  cal- 
culated, circumstances  were  in  her  favor,  for  the  night 
gang  had  just  left  and  the  day  workmen  had  not  arrived. 
Fortunately,  too,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  iRagu,  who  had  been 
delayed  by  a  sort  of  rage  for  work,  was  there  alone,  still 
in  his  working  clothes,  but  about  to  change  his  garments. 

Fernande,  though  she  knew  something  about  the  place, 
had  never  before  ventured  into  this  dark  abode  of  coal 
and  iron.  She  felt  an  intense  disgust  for  the  dirt  and 
mean  disorder  in  which  she  found  herself.  She  stopped 
for  a  moment,  a  little  embarrassed,  in  her  white  wrapper 
and  her  white  slippers,  before  she  felt  courage  to  enter 
the  immense  dark  hole  which  was  the  puddling-hall.  Day- 
light had  hardly  found  its  way  in  there ;  only  two  furnaces 
were  lighted,  from  which  flames  and  smoke  shot  up  like 
rays  of  sunshine.  She  did  not  know  where  to  set  her 
feet,  the  place  was  so  full  of  muddy  holes,  the  floor  so 
hlack  with  coal-dust  and  so  encumbered  by  ingots  of 
iron.  An  acrid  smell  of  coal-gas  from  the  braziers  and  of 
exhalations  from  the  sweating  bodies  of  working  -  men 
made  her  feel-  sick.  Yet  she  went  in,  and  as  she  did  bo 
she  at  once  saw  Kagu  in  the  midst  of  the  great  empty  hall. 
He  was  walking  towards  the  wooden  shed  in  which  the 
workmen  hung  up  their  clothes.  All  night  the  master- 
puddler  had  been  rabbling  iron,  impelled  by  a  furious  de- 
sire to  work  and  to  forget  himself  in  doing  so,  so  that  h© 
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wtirled  his  rabble  as  if  it  were  a  weapon  with  which  he 
would  like  to  slaughter  the  whole  world.  He  was  sweat- 
ing from  his  work.  He  had  thrown  ofiF  his  apron,  and  was 
clad  only  in  his  shirt  and  felt  jacket,  and  before  he  put 
on  his  outrdoor  clothes  he  was  finishing  his  fourth'  bottle 
of  wine,  which  was  more  than  he  usually  drank  during 
the  night.  He  was  drinking  out  of  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. He  was  drunk  with  wine  and  heat  and  anger.  Sud- 
denly turning  when  he  reached  the  door  of  the  shed,  he  saw 
a  woman  all  in  white  in  the  black  darkness  of  the  hall.  He 
was  so  astonished  at  this  apparition  that  he  drew  near  to 
examine  it,  Femande,  when  she  recognized  him  holding 
the  bottle  on  high  and  emptying  down  his  throat  what  re- 
mained of  the  wine,  stopped  short,  more  embarrassed  than 
before.  She  saw  he  was  half  naked,  and  she  had  intended 
to  wait  till  he  had  put  on  his  clothes  before  accosting 
him.  But  he  was  coming  towards  her,  and  she  could  not 
avoid  him.  She  at  once  began  with  what  she  was  there 
for. 

"  It  is  I,  Ragu.  I  have  something  I  wanted  to  ask  of 
you,  and  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here." 

He  stood  still,  stupefied  at  the  thought  of  her  having 
come  therg  to  seek  him.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  real- 
ized the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  strange  step  she 
had  taken,  and  she  rushed  at  her  object  at  once. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  would  let  your  wife  come 
and  work  for  me  a  few  days.  I  want  some  one,  and  I 
thought  of  her." 

Ragu  at  once  forgot  the  strangeness  of  her  appearance 
in  that  place.  A  rush  of  blind  anger  made  his  blood  boil 
in  his  brains. 

"  My  wife !  Do  you  want  my  wife  ?  Ah  I  thunder  and 
lightning !  Take  her,  then !  Never  send  her  back  to  me ! 
Let  her  starve!" 

Femande  had  expected  this  violence,  but  she  feigned 
surprise  and  pity  and  concern. 

"  Then  things  are  not  going  well  with  you  and  her  ? 
I  thought  you  had  forgiven  her,  and  that  matters  had  been 
arranged  before  the  little  baby  should  be  born." 

Google 
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"  Forgive  her?  Foi^ve  her  what?"  cried  Hagu,  smart- 
ing under  this  new  blow  of  the  whip  with  which  she  was 
cutting  into  his  raw  wound.  "  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  for- 
give the  child  that  strumpet  is  about  to  bear  ?" 

"  Of  course  your  wife  has  been  too  easily  misled ;  she 
is  ao  young,  so  pretty.  It  ia  only  natural  at  her  age  that 
she  should  listen  to  handsome  gentlemen  when  they  make 
love." 

He  closed  his  eyes.  He  saw  partly  what  she  meant,  and 
he  growled  out : 

'*  I'll  settle  the  handsome  gentlemen  who  make  love  to 
herl  Madame,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  bring  up  and 
support  that  bastard  ? — her  child  and  his — not  mine !" 

Then  Fernando  made  believe  that  she  was  very  much 
astonished,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  perfect  innocence: 

"  But  I  thought  they  told  me  ...  I  thought  you  had 
settled  that  question  of  the  child.  Ought  not  the  child's 
father  to  provide  for  it  ?" 

"Who's  that?" 

"  The  master  of  La  Crecherie,  that  Monsieur  Luc — its 
father !" 

"  Its  father  ?" 

Ragu,  stupefied,  had  come  close  up  to  her.  His  burn- 
ing face  was  close  to  hers. 

"  Oh !"  cried  she ;  "  then  is  it  not  true  ?  Then  you  knew 
nothing  ?.  Ah  1  now  I  am  so  sorry  I  said  anything.  They 
told  me  that  you  had  agreed  with  that  Monsieur  Luc ;  that 
you  would  keep  your  wife  if  he  would  take  the  child." 

Hagii  was  trembling  all  over.  His  eyes  had  madness 
in  them.     His  face  was  convulsed, 

"  What  are  you  telling  me — say  ?  What  did  you  come 
here  to  tell  me?  You  want  me  to  lay  hands  on  the 
master  of  La  Crecherie,  the  Monsieur  Luc  who  has  se- 
duced my  wife.  I  see  it  all  now.  Never  fear,  I'll  settle 
my  account  with  him.  I'll  see  to  that.  But  tell  me,  say — 
why  did  you  come  here  ?    What  have  you  done  this  for  ?" 

She  was  frightened.  She  felt  he  was  becoming  her 
master.     She  tried  to  get  away. 

"  You  ace  beside  yourself,  Ragu,"  said  she.    "  We  will 
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say  no  more  now.    We  will  talk  it  over  when  you  are  more 
calm." 

With  one  hoimd  he  stood  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  No — no.  Listen,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
You  yourself  said  that  handsome  gentlemen  make  love  to 
our  wives — ^you  know  you  said  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
only  right  that  we  should  pay  them  back  in  the  same  way, 
when  their  women  fall  into  our  power." 

With  that  he  pushed  her  violently  towards  the  wooden 
shed,  the  filthy  dressing-room  where  workmen  changed 
their  clothes.  The  room  was  dark.  There  was  no  one 
near  to  save  her  from  his  vile  embraces. 

Ten  minutes  later,as  he  left, be  remembered  that  he  had 
dropped  something  from  hia  pocket.  He  found  it  at  last 
after  a  search;  it  was  bis  knife.  As  soon  as  be  had 
grasped  it  he  ran  out,  growling  insults  at  his  victim.  His 
last  words  were : 

"  Now  for  the  other  one !    I'll  soon  settle  bis  affair  t" 

When  Femande  was  able  to  move  she  gathered  up  her 
hair,  folded  her  soiled,  torn  dressing-wrapper  round  her, 
and  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to  get  back  to  her  own 
house  without  meeting  any  one.  When  she  reached  her 
own  room  she  thought  herself  safe.  But  what  was  she  to 
do  with  the  clothes  she  had  worn,  so  torn  and  difty  ?  Her 
white  velvet  slippers  were  covered  with  mud,  her  white 
flannel  wrapper  was  spotted  with  oil  and  coal-dust.  All 
was  £lthy  and  disgusting.  She  made  a  bundle  of  the 
things  and  hid  them  behind  a  piece  of  furniture  with 
the  purpose  of  burning  them  as  soon  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, like  a  murderer  who  tries  to  dispose  of  hie  bloody 
clothes. 

Then  she  lay  down  in  her  bed,  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  drew  the  coverings  closely  over  her. 

About  ten  o'clock  Felicie,  her  maid,  came  at  last  into 
the  chamber;  she  had  been  surprised  that  madame  had 
not  rung  her  bell,  and  was  impatient  for  the  summons, 
because  she  had  a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell. 

"  Madame  is  not  sick,  I  hope  V 

As  no  answer  came,  she  paused  a  minute,  and  then  went 
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towards  the  window  to  open  the  Venetian  blinds,  as  she 
always  did.  But  a  nmrmur  that  came  from  the  bed 
stopped  her. 

"  Does  madame  wish  to  stay  in  bed  ?" 

There  was  still  no  answer,  Felieie  was  burning  with 
the  wish  to  tell  her  mistress  her  great  news,  and  decided  to 
impart  it,  so  she  said : 

"  Does  madame  not  know  V 

Cold  silence  seemed  to  fill  the  chamber.  Out  of  the 
bed  came  only  a  strange,  stifled  sound  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"  Well,  madame,  a  workman  from  the  Pit  .  .  .  that 
Bagu;  you  know  him  .  .  .  has  just  killed  Monsieur 
Luc,  the  master  of  La  Crecherie.  He  stabbed  him  with 
a  knife," 

Femande,  as  if  moved  by  a  spring,  started  up,  very 
white,  with  her  hair  falling  about  her. 

She  sat  up  in  her  tumbled  bed,  but  all  she  said  was, 
"Ah!" 

"  Yes,  madame,  Eagu  has  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  right 
in  between  his  shoulders.  They  say  it  was  something 
about  his  wife.     What  a  catastrophe!" 

With  eyes  fixed  as  if  looking  at  something  far  oflf,  Fer- 
nande,  in  the  half-light,  sat  motionless. 

"All  right,"  she  said;  "now  let  me  sleep." 

And  when  the  maid  had  softly  shut,  the  door  she 
fell  back  on  her  pillows.  A  dreadful  thirst  for  blood, 
a  triumphant  joy  in  successful  crime,  took  possession  of 
her. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  pale,  early  light  of  a 
winter  morning  when  Luc  was  stabbed.  He  was  making 
his  morning  visit  to  his  schools,  usually  the  pleasantest 
moment  of  his  day,  when  Kagu,  who  was  lying  in  wait 
for  him  bidden  behind  some  furze  bushes,  sprang  out  and 
struck  him  with  a  knife  between  his  shoulders  as  he  cross- 
ed the  threshold,  laughing  with  some  little  girls  who  had 
run  to  meet  him.  He  gave  a  loud  cry  and  fell,  while  the 
murderer  made  his  escape,  gained  the  slopes  of  the  Monts 
Blouses,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks  and  bushes.     It 
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happened  that  at  that  momeat  Sceiu^tte  was  not  at  hand, 
being  bu8y  in  the  dairy  in  another  part  of  the  park.  The 
little  girls  who  were  on  the  spot  iled  terrified,  screaming 
for  help,  crying  out  that  Ragu  had  killed  Monsieur  Luc. 
Several  minutes  elapsed  before  laborers  from  the  works 
arrived  and  raised  the  stricken  man,  who  had  fainted 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow.  His  blood  had  flowed 
freely,  and  the  steps  of  the  Commimal  House,  where  the 
schools  were  held,  were  red  with  it.  Nobody  thought  of 
capturing  Itagu,  who  was  seen  running  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  Luc,  when  the  workmen  were  going  to  carry 
him  to  one  of  the  near  rooms  in  the  Communal  House, 
having  recovered  consciousness,  implored  them  in  a  weak 
voice  not  to  do  so. 

"  No — no,  friends.     My  own  home." 

They  obeyed  him,  and  carried  him  on  a  stretcher  to 
the  little  detached  house  that  he  inhabited.  Eut  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  lifted  him  on  to  his  bed, 
where  he  again  lost  consciousness  from  the  violence  of 
his  pain. 

At  this  moment  Soeurette  arrived.  One  of  the  girls 
had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  go  and  tell  her  at  the 
dairy,  while  a  workman  hastened  to  Beauclair  to  summon 
Dr.  Novarre,  When  Sceurette  entered  the  room  and  saw 
Luc  stretched  out,  pale  and  covered  with  blood,  she 
thought  he  was  dead.  She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
a  prey  to  such  grief  that  the  secret  of  her  love  escaped 
her.  She  took  one  of  his  apparently  dead  hands  and 
kissed  it  and  sobbed.  She  murmured  all  the  tender  words 
that  she  had  never  before  addressed  to  him  even  in 
thought,  all  the  passionate  affection  she  had  hidden  in 
her  heart.  She  called  him  her  only  love  and  the  one 
thing  that  she  cherished  in  life.  If  she  lost  him  she 
would  lose  everything.  She  would  never  love  another 
man;  she  would  not  survive  himl  And  in  her  despair 
she  did  not  perceive  that  Luc,  whom  she  was  moist- 
ening with  her  tears,  had  come  to  himself,  and  was  lis- 
tening to  her  with  infinite  affection,  but  with  infinite 
sadness. 

u3i.z.iit>,C.oog[e 
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Then  he  murmured,  though  his  voice  was  hardly  louder 
than  a  breath : 

"  You  love  me  i    Ah  I  poor,  poor  Sosurette !" 

But  she,  happy  in  the  surprise  of  finding  he  was  still 
living,  did  not  regret  her  avowal,  so  happy  was  she  that 
she  need  no  longer  conceal  anything  from  him  and  so  sure 
that  her  love  was  so  great  that  she  could  keep  herself 
from  ever  being  to  him  a  cause  of  suffering. 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  Luc,"  said  she;  "  but  what  can  it  mat- 
ter about  me  ?  You  live,  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  am  not 
jealous  of  what  may  make  you  happy.  Oh,  Luc !  do  but 
live,  and  I  will  be  your  servant." 

At  this  tragic  moment,  when  he  thought  that  death  was 
near  him,  the  discovery  of  this  love,  so  silent,  so  absolute, 
love  bestowed  like  that  of  a  guardian  angel,  filled  him  both 
with  tenderness  and  regret, 

"  Poor,  poor  Soeurette  I  Oh !  my  divine,  but  unhappy 
friend !"  he  murmured,  with  a  weak  voice. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Dr.  Novarre,  who  was 
very  much  affected,  and  at  once  began  to  examine  the 
wound,  assisted  by  Sceurette,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  ex- 
perienced nurse.  The  room  was  very  silent ;  it  was  a  time 
of  unspeakable  anguish.  Then  there  came  unexpected  re- 
lief, for  the  doctor  said  there  was  hope.  The  knife  had 
struck  the  shoulder-blade,  and  had  then  been  turned  aside, 
so  that  it  had  not  pierced  any  vital  organ.  It  had  mere- 
ly lacerated  the  flesh,  yet  the  wound  was  frightful.  The 
shoulder-blade  was  broken,  and  this  might  lead  to  compli- 
cations. Although  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  re- 
covery would  certainly  be  slow.  But  what  happiness  it 
was  to  know  that  death  was  averted ! 

Luc  held  Sceurette'e  hand,  smiling  feebly  at  tJiis  good 
news. 

"  And  my  kind  Jordan,"  said  he ;  "  does  he  know  V 

"  No,  he  has  heard  notiiing  yet.  He  has  shut  himself 
up  for  three  days  past  in  his  laboratory.  But  I  will  bring 
him  here.  Oh,  my  friend !  bow  happy  I  am  in  the  assui^ 
ance  given  us  by  the  doctor  1" 

She  was  sitting,  happy,  with  her  hand  in  hia,  when 
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again  the  door  opened,  and  this  time  it  was  Josine  who 
came  in.  She  had  hastened  hither  on  :Qrst  bearing  of  the 
assault,  overwhelmed  and  beside  herself.  What  she  had 
long  dreaded  had  now  happened  1  Who  could  have  told 
her  secret  ?  And  Ragu  had  taken  the  life  of  her  husband, 
her  child's  father !  Her  life  was  over.  She  had  no  longer 
anything  to  hide.     She  would  die  there  by  his  side. 

On  seeing  her  Luc  gave  a  slight  cry,  and  letting  go 
Soeurette'a  hand,  he  suddenly  stretched  out  his  arms, 

"  Ah  I  Josine,  it  is  you  I    You  have  come  back  to  me !" 

She  staggered  forward  and  fell  on  the  bed  at  his  side. 
He  understood  her  mortal  anguish,  and  reassured  her. 

"  You  have  come  back  to  me,  Josine,  with  the  dear  lit- 
tle one.  But  do  not  despair.  The  doctor  says  I  am  going 
to  live,  to  live  for  both  of  you." 

She  heard  him  and  heaved  a  great  sight,  as  if  the  breath 
of  life  had  come  back  to  her.  Ah  I  was  she  now  to  real- 
ize her  secret  hopes?  Life  had  been  very  hard,  but  its 
hardships  might  have  been  the  preparation  for  happiness. 
He  lived,  and  that  cruel  stab  might  be  the  means  of  unit- 
ing for  life  two  beings  who  seemed  formed  for  each 
other, 

"  Yes — yes,  I  have  come  back  to  you,  Luc,"  said  she. 
"  We  have  come.  It  is  all  over.  We  will  never  leave  you, 
for  we  shall  no  longer  have  anything  to  hide.  Do  you  re- 
member how  I  promised  to  come  back  whenever  I  knew 
that  you  had  need  of  me;  when  I  should  be  no  longer  a 
danger,  an  embarrassment,  but  a  help  ?  All  other  ties 
are  broken  now.     My  place  is  beside  your  pillow." 

He  was  greatly  moved,  and  so  filled  with  joy  that  tears 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  I  dear,  dear  Josine,"  said  he,  "  love  and  happineSs 
have  come  to  me  with  you," 

But  on  a  sudden  he  remembered  Sosurette,  and,  rais- 
ing his  eyes,  saw  her  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
She  was  pale,  but  stood  smiling.  With  an  impulse  of  af- 
fection he  again  took  her  hand. 

"  My  kind  Steurette,  this  is  a  secret  that  I  have  wished 
to  hide  from  you." 
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She  trembled  slightly,  but  eimply  said: 

"  Ob  I  I  knew  it.  I  saw  Josine  one  morning  coming 
from  your  bouse," 

"  What  I  did  you  know  V 

And  then  he  guessed  all.  He  felt  a  deep  pity  for  her, 
and  infinite  admiration  and  tenderness.  Her  self-denial, 
the  love  that  she  preserved  for  him  and  which  she  showed 
bim  bj  unbounded  affection,  giving  up  all  her  life  to  him 
without  looking  for  return,  touched  him,  and  raised  her 
in  his  eyes  as  a  woman  capable  of  the  greatest  heroism. 
Leaning  over  bim,  she  whispered,  softly: 

"  Do  not  fear,  Luc.  I  knew.  I  shall  be  only  the  most 
devoted,  the  most  sisterly  of  your  friends." 

"  Ah !  Sceurette !"  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  almost  indis- 
tinct ;  "  ah  1  my  divine  and  unhappy  friend !" 

When  the  doctor  saw  him  so  much  moved  he  interfered, 
and  forbade  bim  absolutely  to  talk.  The  good  doctor  smiled 
discreetly,  for  he  fancied  that  he  understood  what  was  go- 
ing on.  His  patient  had  a  sister  and  a  wife  to  take  care 
of  him,  but  he  must  be  reasonable  and  not  bring  on  a  fever 
by  too  much  emotion,  Luc  promised  to  be  very  good. 
He  ceased  to  speak,  but  cast  loving  glances  at  Josine  and 
Sceurette,  his  two  angels,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  aide  of  his  bed. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  blood  of  the  yomig 
apostle  had  been  shed ;  he  had  passed  through  bis  time  of 
suffering,  and  henceforth  his  course  might  be  one  of  tri- 
nmph.  As  the  two  women  gently  performed  little  ser^ 
vices  around  him,  the  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  at  them.  Then  he  went  to  sleep,  whispering  as  ho 
did  bo: 

"  Love  has  come  at  last,  and  now  we  shall  be  con- 
querors." 
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COMPLICATIONS  set  in,  and  Luc  came  near  dying. 
For  two  days  he  was  believed  to  be  past  hope,  and 
neither  Josine  nor  Sceurette  left  his  bedaide.  Jordan  him- 
self, abandoning  his  laboratory,  which  he  had  never  done 
before  since  his  mother's  last  illness,  came  to  sit  beside 
hia  friend's  conch.  The  grief  of  these  kind  hearts  was 
acute  as  they  waited  from  hour  to  hour  expecting  to  close 
the  eyes  of  one  whom  they  loved  so  tenderly.     , 

La  Crecherie  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  of 
the  injury  that  Ragu  had  inflicted  upon  Luc.  The  work 
went  on  as  usual  the  next  morning  in  the  workshops,  but 
the  workmen  were  unanimous  in  their  manifestation  of 
affection  for  the  victim,  which  they  displayed  by  a  con- 
stant desire  for  news  of  his  condition.  The  foolish  and  un- 
provoked attack,  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  stimulated 
the  existence  of  friendly  feeling  in  a  manner  that  years 
of  humanitarian  experiment  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
doing.  Sympathy  was  expressed  even  in  Beauclair,  and 
many  people  thought  kindly  of  this  young  man,  so  hand- 
some, 90  active,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  only  crime, 
apart  from  his  efforts  for  justice,  was  his  affection  for  a 
very  lovable  woman  whose  husband  ill-treated  her  with 
outrages  and  blows.  Upon  the  whole,  no  one  was  sur- 
prised or  shocked  at  Josine's  installing  herself  at  Luc's 
bedside.  On  the  contrary,  this  seemed  very  natural,  for 
was  he  not  the  father  of  her  child,  and  had  they  not  both 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  their  tears,  the  right  to  be  to- 
gether ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  gendarmes  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Eagu  had  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  him ;  all  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  two  weeks  had  been 
in  vain;  and  the  mystery  seemed  to  be  solved  at  length 
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by  the  discovery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  in  the  Monfca 
Bleuses,  of  the  body  of  a  man  half  eaten  by  wolves,  which 
the  police  claimed  to  recognize  as  the  remains  of  Ragu. 
A  certificat«  of  registry  of  death  could  not  be  drawn  up, 
but  the  story  was  circulated  and  believed  that  Ragu  was 
dead,  as  a  result  of  an  accident  or  of  suicide  committed 
during  madness  caused  by  his  crime.  Then,  if  Josine  was 
a  widow,  why  should  she  not  marry  Luc,  and  what  rea- 
son was  there  that  the  Jordans  should  not  receive  them 
under  tiieir  protection?  The  tie  between  the  two  was 
so  natural,  so  strong,  and  thenceforward  so  indissoluble, 
that  later  on  it  occurred  to  no  one  that  at  first  Uiey  had 
not  been  legally  married. 

At  last,  on  a  fine  morning  in  February,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly.  Dr.  Novarre  pronounced  Luc's  re- 
covery assured,  and  this  was  confirmed  some  days  later 
by  his  complete  convalescence.  Jordan,  much  relieved, 
had  returned  to  his  laboratory.  Soeurette  and  Josine  were 
left  alone,  both  full  of  happiness,  but  greatly  fatigued  by 
loss  of  rest.  Josine  especially,  who  had  refused  to  spare 
herself,  had  suffered  much  in-silence.  At  last  there  came 
a  morning,  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  an  early  spring, 
when  her  strength  failed  her  completely,  after  she  had 
brought  Luc  for  his  breakfast  the  first  egg  that  the  doctor 
had  permitted ;  she  was  forced  to  allow  Sceurette  t«  remove 
her  into  the  adjoining  room.  When  Dr.  Novarre  arrived 
for  his  daily  visit  be  found  two  patients  instead  of  one, 
and  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  a  faint  cry  was 
heard,  the  first  cry  of  a  new  voice  which  is  raised  to 
greet  the  light.  In  Luc,  whose  whole  being  was  tenae 
with  expectation,  this  sound  aroused  a  sensation  of  ex- 
quisite joy. 

"  A  son,  a  son  ?"  he  cried,  with  delight. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Dr.  Novarre.  "  It  is  a  son ;  it 
is  a  liUle  man." 

Some  little  time  later  Sceurette  brought  the  child  to  his 
father.  Her  pure  heart  was  so  full  of  love  that  she  her- 
self was  radiant  with  the  happy  issue  of  the  event,  and  to 
be  a  sharer  in  Luc's  happiness  occasioned  her  a  heavenly 
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joj.  And  when,  after  he  had  kissed  the  child,  he  said 
to  her,  tenderly,  in  hie  overpowering  delight: 

"  ScBurette,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  embrace  you,  too ; 
you  have  been  so  much  to  me,  and  I  am  so  happy." 

She  answered  in  the  same  tone  of  tenderness  and  joy : 

"  My  dear  Luc,  embrace  me  if  you  wish;  we  are  all  so 
glad." 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  filled  with  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  double  convalescence.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  al- 
lowed Luc  to  get  up  he  passed  an  hour  each  day  in  an 
arm-chair  beside  Josine,  who  was  still  in  bed.  An  un- 
Hflually  early  spring  filled  the  room  with  sunshine,  and 
there  was  always  on  the  table  a  hunch  of  exquisite  roaes, 
which  the  doctor  brought  each  day  from  his  garden,  as  a 
prescription,  he  said,  for  youth,  health,  and  beauty.  It 
was  now  the  child,  the  little  Hilaire,  who  inspired  them 
both  with  fresh  strength  and  hope.  Luc  was  making  con- 
tinual projects  for  the  future ;  and  while  he  was  waiting 
to  be  able  to  go  to  work  he  kept  repeating  that  he  would 
he  thereafter  perfectly  content,  since  he  was  certain  that 
he  should  establish  the  city  of  justice  and  of  peace,  be- 
cause he  himself  was  in  possession  of  love,  a  perfect 
wealth  of  love,  in  Josine  and  little  Hilaire.  The  child 
is  a  necessity  to  the  foundation  of  anything;  it  is  the 
living  spring  of  action,  widening  and  continuing  life,  and 
forming  the  connection  between  to-day  and  to-morrow.  It 
is  only  those  who  have  children  who  can  really  labor  for 
human  happiness;  it  is  they  alone  who  will  succeed  in 
saving  mankind  from  iniquity  and  wretchedness. 

The  first  time  that  Josine,  entirely  recovered,  was  able 
to  begin  her  new  existence,  side  by  side  with  Luc,  the 
latter  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  crying: 

"  Ah,  you  are  mine  alone ;  you  have  never  been  any- 
thing but  mine,  since  your  child  is  mine  I  We  are  now  en- 
tirely one,  and  we  fear  nothing  more  at  the  hands  of 
fate." 

When  Luc  was  able  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  works 
he  was  received  with  the  warmest  sympathy  on  all  sides, 
and  this  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good.    But  it  was  not  only 
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the  baptism  of  blood  wluch  he  had  received  that  caused 
the  continuous  progress  of  La  Crecherie  and  insured  its 
success.  A  fortunate  occurrence  which  combined  to  do 
this  was  that  the  mine  became  a  source  of  enormous 
wealth,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  extensive  lodes  of  excel- 
lent ore,  which  Morfain  had  always  said  would  be  the 
case.  From  this  time  on,  both  iron  and  steel  were  pro- 
duced so  cheaply  and  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  the  Pit 
found  itself  threatened  even  in  its  manufacture  of  objects 
of  fine  steel  at  a  high  price.  All  competition  between  the 
two  became  impossible.  Then  again,  there  was  a  great 
democratic  impetus,  which  multiplied  ways  of  communi- 
cation, an  endless  extension  of  railroads,  and  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  the  construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  and  entire 
cities,  in  which  iron  and  steel  were  employed  in  large  and 
constantly  increasing  quantities.  From  the  time  that  Vul- 
can's descendants  first  melted  iron  in  a  hole  in  order  to 
forge  weapons  therefrom  to  defend  themselves  and  to  con- 
quer both  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  the  uses  of 
iron  have  steadily  increased  in  extent;  and  in  the  future, 
when  science  shall  have  provided  means  for  its  produc- 
tion at  a  nominal  cost,  and  for  its  adaptation  to  all  pur- 
poses, iron  will  prove  to  be  the  source  of  justice  and  of 
peace.  But  what  brought  about  the  prosperity  and  triumph 
of  La  Crecherie,  above  all,  were  natural  causes,  such  as  a 
better  administration,  more  truth,  more  equity,  and  more 
solidarity.  Its  success  lay  within  itself,  from  the  day 
that  it  was  called  into  being,  under  the  transition  system 
of  a  wise  association  between  capital,  labor,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  dark  days  through  which  it  had  just  passed, 
with  obstacles  of  all  kinds  and  crises  that  had  seemed  to 
be  mortal,  were  simply  the  ordinary  obstructions  of  the 
road,  which  are  inevitable  during  the  early  stages  of  any 
march,  and  which  it  is  a  necessity  to  endure  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  reach  the  goal.  Now  it  became  apparent  that  the 
good  work  was  and  had  always  been  full  of  vitality,  and 
it  stood  forth  on  a  firm  basis,  replete  with  vigor,  in  sure 
promise  of  a  future  harvest. 
It  had  now  become  an  object-lesson,  a  successful  ex- 
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periment^  which  was  gradually  to  convince  the  whole 
world.  How  WEB  it  possible  to  deny  the  strength  of  this 
association  of  capital,  labor,  and  intelligence  when  the 
profits  arising  from  it  were  becoming  greater  year  by  year, 
and  the  workmen  at  La  Crecherie  were  already  gaining 
double  what  their  comrades  were  at  the  other  works? 
How  was  it  possible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tem of  eight  hours'  labor,  of  six  hours',  or  three  hours',  a 
system  of  labor  made  enjoyable  by  diversity  of  employ- 
ment and  the  attractive  surroundings  of  light,  cheerful 
workshops,  and  machines  that  children  could  operate,  was 
the  very  foimdation  of  future  society,  when  the  wretched 
wage-earners  of  yesterday  were  seen  becoming  healthy,  in- 
telligent, cheerful,  and  gentlemen  in  this  progress  towards  . 
total  liberty  and  justice  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  co-operation,  which  would  suppress  interme- 
diary parasites,  through  whom  so  much  wealth  and  effort 
are  lost,  when  the  general  stores  were  operating  without 
impediment,  increasing  tenfold  the  welfare  of  the  pov- 
erty stricken  of  yesterday  and  providing  them  with  all 
the  enjoyments  tiiat  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the 
rich  alone  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  witness  the  happy 
reunions  at  the  Communal  House,  with  its  libraries,  its 
museums,  its  balls  for  amusement,  its  gardens,  its  games, 
and  its  recreations  of  all  kinds,  without  being  convinced 
that  the  results  of  a  community  of  interest  were  to  render 
life  attractive  and  make  it  one  long  enjoyment  to  the 
dwellers  upon  earth?  "And,  lastly,  how  was  it  possible 
that  instruction  and  discipline  should  not  be  inspired  with 
a  new  life  when  they  were  no  longer  based  upon  the  idle- 
ness of  man,  but  upon  his  inextinguishable  craving  for 
knowledge,  when  study  was  made  attractive  by  permitting 
each  pupil  to  follow  his  individual  bent,  when  the  two 
sexes,  who  ought  to  be  brought  up  side  by  side  from  in- 
fancy, were  taught  together,  when  the  schools,  relieved 
from  thf  oppression  of  too  many  books,  and  combining 
lessons  with  recreation  and  with  a  first  training  in  ap- 
prenticeship, became  altogether  prosperous,  each  succeed- 
ing generation  being  thus  stimulated  to  attain  that  ideal 
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city    towards    which    humanity    haa    been    progressing 
through  so  many  ages  ? 

So  the  extraordinary  example  that  La  CrSeherie  was 
daily  giving  in  full  view  of  everybody  was  becoming  con- 
tagious. It  waa  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory;  it  repre- 
sented a  fact  which  waa  being  accompliahed,  under  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  which,  now  that  ita  period  of  full  flo- 
reaence  had  been  reached,  waa  continuing  to  expand  with- 
out any  check.  As  a  natural  reault  of  all  this  the  asso- 
ciation was,  by  degrees,  gaining  both  men  and  neighbor- 
ing land,  and  new  workmen  were  presenting  themselves 
in  crowds,  attracted  by  the  profits  and  welfare ;  and  new 
buildings,  apringing  up  in  every  direction,  were  added 
continually  to  tiiose  first  constructed.  The  population 
of  the  town  doubled  in  three  years,  and  its  progresa  in 
all  directions  waa  advancing  with  incredible  rapidity.  It 
waa  the  city  of  the  future,  the  city  of  reorganized  labor ; 
it  was  the  city  of  finally  achieved  happiness  that  springs 
naturally  from  the  earth.  Around  the  enlarged  works, 
the  city  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  metropolis,  the 
central  'heart,  the  source  of  life,  and  the  dispenser  and 
regulator  of  social  exiatence;  the  workshops,  the  large 
manufacturing  buildings  increased  in  nimiber,  and  cov- 
ered acres  of  ground,  while  the  little  houses,  bright  and 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  the  verdure  of  their  gardens, 
multiplied  rapidly  in  accordance  with  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  the  workmen  and  employes  of  all  kinds.  The 
town,  little  by  little,  outstripped  its  own  borders,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Pit,  threatening  to  absorb  it.  At 
first  there  had  been  vast  barren  tracts  between  the  two 
works,  which  consisted  of  the  uncultivated  land  owned  by  ■ 
Jordan  at  the  bottom  of  the  slopes  of  the  Monts  Bleuses. 
Then  a  few  houses  were  built  juat  outside  La  Crecherie, 
others  appeared  adjoining  them,  and  still  others,  until 
there  arose  a  line  of  buildings  which  went  on  encroaching 
like  a  rising  tide,  until  it  was  only  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  Pit.  Would  not  the  latter  soon,  when  the 
waves  began  to  beat  against  it,  be  submerged  and  swept 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  the  triiimphant  accomplishment 
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of  health  and  joj?  Old  Eeauclair  itself  also  was  men- 
aced, for  a  whole  section  of  the  rapidly  growing  city  was 
moving  against  it,  and  was  ahout  to  sweep  away  that  dark 
and  fetid  quarter,  the  nest  of  suffering  and  disease,  un- 
der whose  crumbling  walls  the  wages  system  was  now 
dying  hard.  Luc  sometimes  watched  the  advance  of  this 
budding  city,  of  which  he  was  the  creator  and  the  found- 
er, developing  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dream  upon  the 
evening  when  bis  work  had  been  decided  on.  He  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  realized,  and  that  it  stood  be- 
fore him  as  a  part  of  the  conquest  of  the  past,  sprung 
from  the  soil  of  the  Beauclair  of  the  future,  the  happy 
dwelling-place  of  a  happy  human  race.  All  Beauclair 
would  eventually  become  part  of  it.  Situated  as  it  was 
between  the  two  promontories  of  the  Monts  Bleusea,  the 
whole  estuary  between  the  Brias  gorges  would  in  time 
be  covered  with  cheerful  houses  surrounded  with  verdure, 
and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  wide,  fertile  plains  of 
Roumagne.  It  might  be  that  years  and  years  would  still 
be  required  for  this,  but  he  saw  already,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  seer,  that  happy  city  which  he  had  called  into  exist- 
ence by  his  will,  and  which  was  steadily  advancing. 

One  evening  ]3onnaire  brought  to  him  Babette,  Bour- 
ron's  wife,  who  said,  with  her  air  of  perpetual  good- 
humor  : 

"  Monsieur  Luc,  my  husband  would  like  very  much  to 
return  to  work  at  La  Creeherie ;  but  he  does  not  dare  to 
come  and  speak  to  you  himself,  for  he  remembers  that 
he  behaved  very  badly  when  he  left  you.  So  I  have 
come." 

Bonnaire  added: 

"  You  must  forgive  Bourron,  for  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  wretch  Bagu.  Bourron  is  not  bad,  he 
is  merely  weak;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  still 
save  him." 

"  Bring  back  Bourron  by  all  means,"  cried  Luc,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  for  the  death  of  the 
sinner  I  I  should  never  abandon  a  man  who  was  the  vic- 
tim of  his  boon  companions,  without  opposing  any  resist- 
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ance  to  the  idlers  and  drunkards.  He  is  a  good  recruit, 
and  we  will  make  an  example  of  him." 

Luc  had  never  felt  so  delighted,  for  this  return  of  Bour- 
ron  seemed  to  him  decisive,  although  the  workman  was 
an  indifferent  one.  If  he  could  he  saved,  if  he  could 
be  reformed,  as  Bonnaire  thought,  would  not  this  he  a 
triumph  over  the  wages  system !  And  thus  one  more 
house  was  added  to  his  town,  one  tiny  stream  joining  it- 
self to  the  other  streams  and  swelling  the  flood  which 
would  eventually  sweep  away  the  old  world. 

Another  evening,  a  little  later  on,  Bonnaire  came  to 
beg  him  once  more  to  admit  a  workman  from  the  Pit. 
But  this  time  the  recruit  was  such  a  pitiful  one  that  he 
did  not  press  the  point. 

"  It  is  that  poor  Fauchard,"  said  he,  "  You  remember 
him.  He  walked  around  La  Crecherie  several  times,  but 
could  not  form  a  resolution.  He  was  afraid  to  choose, 
so  greatly  had  grinding  labor,  always  the  same,  stupefied 
and  crushed  him.  He  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  piece  of 
machinery,  warped  and  out  of  true.  I  am  afraid  that 
nothing  good  can  be  gotten  out  of  him." 

Luc  reflected,  and  recalled  to  mind  his  early  days  at 
Beauclair. 

"  Yes,  I  know  him;  he  has  a  wife,  Natalie,  has  he  not? 
A  careworn,  melancholy  woman,  always  seeking  credit. 
And  he  has  a  brother-in-law,  Fortune,  who  was  only  six- 
teen when  I  saw  him,  but  was  already  pallid  and  stupe- 
fied, so  entirely  was  he  even  then  the  victim  of  mechanical 
and  precocious  labor.  Oh !  the  poor  creatures !  Well, 
let  them  all  come  to  us ;  why  should  they  not  do  so  ?  It 
will  be  another  example,  even  if  we  cannot  make  a  free 
and  happy  man  out  of  Fauchard !" 

Then  he  added,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry : 

"  Still  another  family,  still  another  house  added  to  the 
others.  The  town  grows  populous,  does  it  not?  Bon- 
naire, we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  enjoy  that  large  and  beau- 
tiful city  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  you  from 
the  outset,  and  which  you  refused  to  believe  in.  Do  you 
remember?     The  experiment  left  you  uneasy,  and  you 
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worked  with  me  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude. 
Are  you  convinced  now  V 

Bonnaire,  a  little  annoyed,  did  not  answer  immediately. 
However,  lie  at  length  said,  with  his  habitual  frankness : 

"  la  a  person  ever  convinced  ?  He  must  have  tangible 
results.  No  doubt  the  works  are  prosperous,  our  associa- 
tion is  expanding,  the  working-people  live  better,  and  there 
is  something  more  of  justice  and  happiness.  But  you 
know  ray  opinions,  Monsieur  Luc:  you  are  still  working 
on  the  accursed  wages  system,  and  I  see  no  signs  that  a 
collectivist  society  is  on  the  way." 

However,  it  was  theory  alone  that  was  now  defending 
itself  in  hini.  If,  as  he  maintained,  his  opinions  remained 
unchanged,  he  showed  at  least  that  he  had  admirable  faith 
in  labor,  activity,  and  courage.  He  was  the  workman 
hero  who,  by  setting  his  comrades  a  friendly  example  of 
eoraniunity  of  interest,  had  really  been  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  achievement  of  La  Crecherie's  victory.  When  be 
made  his  appearance  in  the  workshops,  so  tall,  so  strong, 
and  80  good-natured,  all  hands  were  held  out  to  greet 
him,  and  he  himself  was  already  more  converted  than  be 
was  willing  to  admit.  He  was  overjoyed  at  seeing  bis 
comrades  suffering  less,  enjoying  every  pleasure,  and  liv- 
ing in  healthy  houses  with  flowers  around  them.  He 
therefore  could  not  leave  until  the  wish  of  bis  life  should 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  was  that  there  should  be  less  poverty 
and  more  justice. 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  collectivist  society,"  laughingly  said  Luc : 
"we  shall  realize  that  and  shall  realize  it  better;  and  if 
we  do  not  do  it  ourselves,  our  children  will  see  to  it,  the 
little  ones  whom  we  are  bringing  up  for  that  purpose. 
Have  faith,  Bonnaire ;  say  to  yourself  that  henceforward 
the  future  is  ours,  since  our  town  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease," 

As  he  spoke  he  called  attention  with  a  broad 'sweep  of 
the  hand  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  adorned  with  colored 
earthen  tiles,  so  brilliant  in  the  setting  sun,  amid  the 
yoimg  trees.  These  houses  were  always  present  in  his 
thoughts;  they  were  an  actuality  which  seemed  to  have 
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sprung  from  the  ground  at  tbe  touch  of  his  breatti,  aod 
which  he  saw  progressing  under  his  eyes,  like  a  pacific 
army,  whose  function  it  was  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  future 
upon  the  ruins  of  old  Beauelair  aod  the  Pit. 

But  if  at  La  Crecherie  the  industrial  population 
had  triumphed  alone,  it  would  have  been  aimply  a 
fortunate  event,  with  consequences  open  to  discussion. 
What  rendered  the  event  decisive  and  far-reaching  was 
that  the  peasant  population  of  Combettes  was  sharing  in 
tbe  victory,  in  the  common  effort,  and  in  the  association 
that  had  been  formed  between  the  village  and  the  works. 
Here  also  there  was  only  a  beginning;  but  what  a  promise 
of  prodigious  fortune !  From  tbe  day  on  which  the 
mayor,  Lenfant,  and  his  associate,  Yvonnot,  reconciled  by 
the  necessity  of  a  mutual  understanding  if  they  wished 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  existence,  had  induced  all 
the  small-  land-owners  of  the  commune  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, and  to  join  their  little  parcels  of  land  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  one  single  large  tract  of  several  hundred 
acres,  the  land  had  shown  an  extraordinary  fertility.  Up 
to  this  time,  and  especially  of  late  years,  the  soil  had 
seemed  completely  exhausted,  as  was  the  case  over  all  the 
immense  plain  of  Roumagne,  formerly  so  fertile,  now  to 
all  appearance  completely  sterile,  and  covered  with  a 
scanty,  thorny  stubble.  All  this,  however,  was  in  reality 
only  the  effect  o£  the  idleness,  indifference,  and  obstinate 
ignorance  of  man,  of  his  superannuated  methods,  and  the 
lack  of  fertilizers,  machines,  and  good  judgment.  There- 
fore what  a  lesson  it  afforded,  from  the  time  that  the  asso- 
ciates of  Combettes  began  to  cultivate  their  domain  in 
common !  They  bought  fertilizers  very  cheap,  and  pro- 
cured tools  and  machines  from  La  Crecherie  in  exchange 
for  the  bread,  wine,  and  vegetables  with  which  they  fur- 
nished it.  Their  present  prosperity  arose  from  the  fact 
that  from  the  moment  that  they  assumed  the  bond  of  a 
joint  interest  they  were  no  longer  isolated,  and  that  the 
tie  between  the  village  and  tbe  works  was  thereafter  in- 
destructible. They  represented  the  long-dreamed-of  alli- 
ance between  the  peasant  and  the  artisan,   the  peasant 
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who  gives  the  grain  by  which  man  is  fed,  and  the 
artisan  who  gives  the  iron  by  means  of  which  the  land 
must  be  tilled  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  raised. 
If  La  Crecherie  had  need  of  Combettea,  Combettes  would 
not  be  able  to  exist  without  La  Crecherie.  The  union 'be- 
tween them  once  accomplished,  it  would  give  rise  to  the 
happy  social  conditions  of  the  future.  And  already  what 
a  wonderful  spectacle  was  presented  by  this  once  desolate 
plain,  this  almost  abandoned  town,  the  one  covered  with  a 
rich  harvest,  the  other  occupied  by  prosperous  people  I  La 
the  midst  of  other  lands  lying  desolate  through  disunion 
and  negligence,  Combettes  appeared  like  a  little  island  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  people  in  the  adjoining  coun- , 
try  regarded  it  with  wonder,  which  by  degrees  was  suc- 
ceeded with  envy.  Such  aridness,  such  sterility  yester- 
day, and  such  vigor,  such  fertility  to-day  I  Therefore, 
why  not  follow  the  example  of  Combettes?  The  neigh- 
boring communes  became  interested,  asked  questions,  and 
wished  to  imitate.  Pleuranges,  de  Lignerolles,  and  de 
Bonnebeux  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  places  where  the  may- 
ors were  drawing  up  plans  for  co-operation  and  coUeetr 
ing  signatures.  Soon  the  little  green  sea  would  spread 
and  join  itself  to  other  seas,  and  its  green  flood  would  go 
on  continually  increasing  in  strength,  until  the  whole  of 
Roumagne,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  would  be  one 
single  territory,  one  single  peaceful  ocean  of  grain,  large 
enough  to  sustain  an  entire  population.  This  time  was, 
indeed,  approaching,  for  the  land  which  was  so  carefully 
tended  was  itself  beginning  to  progress. 

Luc  often  took  long  walks  for  pure  pleasure  across  the 
fertile  fields,  where  he  sometimes  met  Feuillat,  Boisgelin's 
farmer,  who  would  also  be  taking  his  ease,  with  bis  hands 
in  his  pockets,  contemplating,  with  his  silent  and  enig- 
matical air,  the  beautiful  crops  growing  on  these  well- 
cultivated  lands.  Luc  was  aware  what  a  large  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  action  of  Lenfant  and  Yvonnot,  and  he 
also  knew  that  it  was  by  Feuillat's  advice  that  they  were 
still  guided.  Therefore  it  was  a  constant  source  of  sur^ 
prise  to  him  to  see  in  what  a  wretched  condition  Feuillat 
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was  leaving  the  land  that  he  had  leaaed — that  domain 
of  Ouerdache,  the  poor  fields  of  which,  now  almost  ster- 
ile, seemed  like  a  barren  desert  as  compared  with  the 
rich  domain  of  Comhettes. 

One  morning,  as  both  of  them  were  following  a  road 
which  separated  the  two  properties,  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, Luc  could  not  refrain  from  making  a  remark  about 
it 

"  Tell  me,  Feuillat,"  he  said,  "  do  jou  not  feel  ashamed 
of  the  bad  condition  of  your  property,  when  the  land  be- 
longing to  yo\ir  neighbors,  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  is  so  admirably  cultivated?  Tour  own  interest 
alone,  I  should  think,  would  stimulate  you  to  the  active 
and  intelligent  labor  of  which  I  know  you  to  be  capa- 
bla" 

The  farmer  at  first  merely  smiled.  Then  he  ventured 
to  speak  without  fear, 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Luc,  shame  is  too  refined  a  sentiment 
for  us  poor  creatures;  and  as  to  my  own  interest,  that 
lies  in  drawing  nothing  but  a  bare  existence  from  these 
lands  which  are  not  mine.  What  I  aim  to  do  is  to  culti- 
vate them  sufficiently  to  have  daily  bread,  and  no  more, 
for  it  would  be  foolishness  to  till  Uiem,  to  fertilize  them, 
and  to  make  excellent  lands  of  them,  when  all  that  would 
simply  enrich  Monsieur  Boiagelin,  who  can  turn  me  out 
whenever  my  lease  expires.  "No,  no,  if  one  undertakes  to 
make  a  field  a  good  field,  it  must  be  one's  own,  or,  better 
still,  it  must  belong  to  every  one." 

And  he  proceeded  to  jeer  at  and  make  fun  of  those 
who  say  to  the  peasants,  "  Love  the  land  1  love  the  land  I" 
He  wished  very  much  to  love  it  himself;  but  all  the  same 
he  wished  to  be  loved  by  it  in  return — that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  wish  to  love  it  for  others.  He  repeated  several 
times  that  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great- 
grandfather had  lived  under  the  rod  of  the  exploiters,  and 
had  received  nothing  in  return  but  wretchedness  and 
tears.  For  himself,  he  had  seen  enough  of  this  sweating 
system,  this  sacrifice  of  a  dupe  upon  the  altar  of  farming, 
this  loving,  tending,  fertilizing  of  the  land  by  the  farmer, 
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in  order  that  the  land-owner,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
might  enjoy  all  its  riches. 

A  silence  ensued.  Then  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  with 
an  air  of  concentrated  passion: 

"  Yea,  yes,  the  land  must  belong  to  every  one  if  it  is 
to  he  loved  and  cultivated  once  more.  As  for  myself,  I 
shall  wait." 

Luc  looked  at  him,  much  struck  hy  his  remarks.  He 
perceived  a  keen  intelligence  behind  his  reserved  manner. 
He  was  also  sensible  that  behind  the  simple  and  slightly 
cunning  peasant  nature  there  was  a  fine  instinct  for  diplo- 
macy and  a  clear  vision  into  the  future  which  was  storing 
up  the  experiment  at  Combettes  for  a  distant  end  knovm 
to  himself  alone.  He  suspected  the*  truth,  and  he  wished 
to  be  certain  of  it 

"  Then  if  you  leave  your  land  in  such  a  condition," 
said  he,  "  it  ia  because  you  think  that  it  will  be  compared 
with  the  adjoining  property,  and  eventually  included  in 
it?  But  is  not  that  a  dream?  Combettes  will  never 
spread  so  as  to  swallow  up  Guerdache," 

Feuillat  once  more  smiled,  and  then,  as  if  not  wish- 
ing to  say  anything  further,  remarked : 

"  No  doubt  great  changes  would  have  to  take  place 
between  now  and  then ;  but  who  knows  what  may  happen 
in  the  end?    I  shall  wait," 

And,  after  several  minutes,  he  resumed,  taking  in  the 
horizon  with  a  broad  sweep  of  his  hand : 

"  What  is  once  set  in  progress  cannot  be  stopped.  Do 
you  remember  the  desolate  prospect  that  was  once  to  be 
seen  here,  in  those  miserable  pieces  of  land  with  their 
scanty  crops  ?  And  now  look,  behold !  with  community  of 
land  and  of  cultivation,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  and 
science,  there  is  an  abundant  harvest,  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  being,  little  by  little,  taken  in.  Ah, 
it  is  a  splendid  sight  1" 

His  passionate  affection  for  the  soil,  which  he  cherished 

in  secret,  from  a  jealous  desire  to  love  it  for  itself  alone, 

shone  in  his  eyes,  and  found  expression  in  the  enthusiasm 

of  his  voice.     The  great  wave  of  fertilitv  manifested  in 
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that  field  of  wheatwas  a  large  element  id  Luc's  prosperity. 
If  he  felt  that  he  was  firmly  established  at  La  Crecherie, 
it  was  because  his  storehouse  was  full  of  grain,  and  his 
little  population  of  artisans,  having  become  also  a  little 
population  of  peasants,  were  assured  of  daily  bread.  And 
his  delight  in  seeing  t]ie  progress  of  his  city,  with  it3 
steadily  advancing  tide  of  new  houses,  which  in  time 
would  overcome  the  Pit  and  Beauclair,  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  he  experienced  on  coming  to  contemplate 
the  fertile  fields  of  Combettes,  which  also  were  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  including  by  degrees  the  adjoining 
land,  and  little  by  little  merging  their  harvests  into  a 
boundless  ocean  extending  from  one  end  of  Roimiagne  to 
the  other.  It  was  the  same  effort,  the  same  civilization 
drawing  near,  the  humanity  that  leads  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice, to  peace  and  to  happiness. 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the  success  of  La  Crech- 
erie was  to  show  the  small  manufactories  in  the  vicinity 
the  advantage  that  they  would  receive  from  following  its 
example,  and  associating  themselves  with  their  larger 
neighbor.  The  Chodorge  establishment,  a  nail  manufac- 
tory, which  bought  all  of  its  raw  material  from  its  powei*- 
ful  sister,  set  the  example  by  allowing  itself  to  be  definite- 
ly absorbed  in  a  community  of  interest.  The  Hausser 
establishment,  which  had  formerly  forged  sabres  and  was 
now  making  a  specialty  of  pruning-knives  and  scythes, 
next  entered  the  association,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  extension  of  the  great  neighboring  forge.  There 
were  some  difficulties  with  the"  house  of  Miranda  & 
Co.,  which  manufactured  farming  utensils,  for  one  of  the 
two  owners  was  a  man  of  reactionary  ideas,  and  strug- 
gled against  all  novelties;  but  a  crisis  became  so  immi- 
nent that  he  retired,  in  terror  of  inevitable  ruin,  and  Ae 
other  partner  saved  his  manufactory  by  not  losing  a  mo- 
ment in  consolidating  with  La  Crecherie.  All  these  es- 
tablishments thus  drawn  into  the  movement  for  associa- 
tion and  co-operation  acted  in  unison,  and  accepted  the 
same  regulations,  such  as  the  division  of  profits,  based  on 
the  union  of  capital,   labor,   and   intelligence.      The   re- 
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suit  was  that  they  became  a  single  and  united  family,  di- 
vided into  a  hundred  different  groups,  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive new  adherents,  and  by  thia  means  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension.  They  afforded  a  definite  example  of  re- 
constructed social  conditions,  anticipating  those  of  the 
future,  re-established  upon  a  new  organization  of  labor, 
and  advancing  steadily  towards  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  humanity. 

In  Beauclair,  which  was  both  astonished  and  discon- 
certed, uneasiness  at  last  became  overwhelming.  For 
what  would  be  the  result  of  all  this?  Would  La  Crech- 
erie  continue  steadily  to  increase,  to  be  augmented  by 
every  little  manufactory  which  it  met  upon  its  road,  now 
this,  now  that,  now  another?  Would  the  town  itself  and 
the  vast  neighboring  plain  be  absorbed,  and  become  noth- 
ing more  than  the  dependencies,  the  domain,  the  very  sub- 
stance of  La  Crecherie  ?  Hearts  were  sore,  and  thinkers 
began  to  ask  themselves  where  lay  the  real  interest  of 
the  individual,  and  in  what  was  his  possible  fortune.  In 
the  little  world  of  tradesmen,  and,  above  all,  of  contractors, 
perplexity  increased,  in  face  of  a  daily  diminution  of  re- 
ceipts; and  it  became  a  vital  question  with  each  one 
whether  he  would  not  soon  be  obliged  to  close  his  shop  al- 
together. Therefore  the  consternation  became  general 
when  it  was  known  that  Caifiaux  the  grocer,  who  also 
kept  the  cabaret,  had  just  come  to  an  understanding  with 
La  Crecherie,  by  which  his  house  was  to  become  a  simple 
depot,  a  sort  of  branch  of  the  general  stores.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  the  chief  man  of  the 
Pit,  acting,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  spy  for  the  management, 
by  poisoning  the  working-man  with  alcohol  and  then  sell- 
ing him  to  his  employers;  for  the  cabaret  is  the  firmest 
support  of  the  wages  system.  At  all  events,  the  man  was 
untrustworthy,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  victory  of  the 
strongest  side,  continually  alert  for  treachery,  and  ready 
to  change  sides  at  any  time  with  the  ease  of  a  turncoat 
who  cannot  accept  defeat.  And  that  he  should  so  readily 
have  gone  over  to  La  Crecherie  redoubled  the  distress  of 
the  anxious  people,  who  were  laboring  under  the  neces- 
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aity  of  taking  sides  sooner  or  later.  Everything  indicated 
a  movement  toivarda  association,  which  would  no  doubt 
proceed  with  increasing  rapidity  as  a  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplied force  of  its  own  momentum.  The  beautiful  Ma- 
dame Mitaine,  the  baker's  wife,  had  waited  for  Caffiaux's 
conversion  to  inform  herself  of  what  was  going  on  at  La 
Crecherie,  and  was  disposed  to  enter  the  association,  al- 
though her  bakery  was  still  prosperous,  thanks,  no  doubt, 
to  her  renown  for  beauty  and  goodness,  by  means  of 
which  she  had  made  it  popular.  The  butcher  Dacheux 
alone  remained  obstinate,  in  the  gloomy  rage  consequent 
upon  the  overthrow  of  all  his  ideas.  He  said  that  he 
would  prefer  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  last  quarters  oi 
meat  upon  the  day  when  there  should  no  longer  be  a 
bourgeois  to  be  found  who  would  give  him  his  price,  and 
Uiis  prospect  seemed  actually  likely  to  be  realized,  since, 
as  his  customers  were  gradually  leaving  him,  he  was 
seized  with  such  fits  of  rage  that  he  was  in  positive  dan- 
ger of  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Dacheux  one  day  betook  himself  to  the  Laboques', 
where  he  had  begged  Madame  Mitaine  meet  him.  The 
moral  and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  town,  he 
said,  were  concerned.  Rumor  reported  that  the  Laboques, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  failure,  were  on  the  point  of  making 
peace  with  Luc,  and  of  joining  his  association,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  simple  depositories  of  La  Crecherie. 
Ever  since  the  latter  had  been  exchanging  directly  their 
iron  and  steel,  their  implements  and  machinery,  for  bread 
furnished  by  Corabettes  and  other  villages  in  the  syndi- 
cate, the  Laboques  had  lost  their  best  customers,  the 
peasants  in  the  neighborhood,  without  mentioning  the 
small  housekeepers  among  the  Eeauclair  middle-class,  who 
effected  a  great  saving  by  dealing  with  the  shops  at  the 
works,  which,  by  a  brilliant  idea  of  Luc's,  were  opened 
to  every  one.  This  caused  the  death  of  trade,  as  it  had 
been  understood  up  to  that  time,  for  it  did  away  with  any 
middleman  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer — that 
is, with  the  person  who  raised  the  value  of  living,and  him- 
self lived  like  a  parasite  on  the  necessities  of  othera.    He 
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was  now  a  useless  piece  o£  machinery,  whose  disappear- 
ance was  certain  from  the  moment  when  experience  should 
demonatrate  with  what  facility  he  could  be  abolished  in 
the  interest  of  others.  And  the  Laboques  bewailed  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  deserted  shop. 

When  Dacheux  arrived,  the  wife,  dark  and  thin,  was  at 
the  counter,  entirely  unoccupied,  not  having  even  spirit 
left  to  knit  stockings,  while  the  husband,  with  eyes  and 
nose  like  a  ferret,  went  and  came  like  a  troubled  spirit, 
looking  along  cases  of  merchandise  which  were  covered 
with  dust. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  ?"  cried  the  butcher,  purple  with 
rage.  "  You  are  going  to  betray  us,  Laboque ;  you  are  on 
the  point  of  giving  in  1  You  who  lost  your  lawsuit 
against  this  robber,  you  who  swore  the  death  of  him,  you 
are  going  to  desert  simply  to  save  your  own  skin!  Is  it 
you  who  are  going  to  turn  against  us  and  complete  our 
ruin  ?" 

Laboque,  in  his  despair,  gave  way  to  a  storm  of  rage. 

"  I  have  enough  trouble ;  leave  me  in  peace !  As  to  that 
idiotic  lawsuit,  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  all  of  you. 
Now  you  do  not  supply  me  with  enough  money  to  pay  my 
expenses  at  die  end  of  the  month.  Then,  why  do  you  come 
and  talk  to  me  about  saving  my  own  skin  ?" 

He  waved  his  hand  towards  the  unpurchased  merchan- 
dise. 

"  There  is  my  skin,"  said  he,  "  and  if  I  do  not  bestir 
myself  the  sheriff's  officers  will  be  here  next  Wednesday, 
Yes !  it  is  true,  since  you  wish  to  hear  it  from  me,  yes  I 
I  am  negotiating  with  La  Crecherie;  I  have  made  terms, 
and  I  shall  sign  the  contract  this  evening.  I  am  still 
hesitating,  but  I  shall  be  worried  into  it  at  last." 

He  let  himself  drop  into  a  chair,  while  Dacheuj^,  stupe- 
fied and  choked  with  passion,  could  find  nothing  to  stam- 
mer forth  but  oaths.  Then  Madame  Laboque,  in  her  turn, 
from  behind  her  counter,  gave  vent  to  her  complaint  in 
a  low,  monotonous  voice. 

"  After  working  so  hard ;  just  think  of  it !  We  had  so 
much  trouble  at  first,  when  we  began  by  selling  hard- 
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ware  from  village  to  village  And  then,  later,  we  had  such 
a  struggle  to  open  this  shop  and  to  build  up  the  business 
year  by  year !  Still  we  had  our  reward ;  it  did  increase, 
and  we  could  even  cherish  a  dream  of  buying  a  house  in 
the  open  country  in  order  to  retire  upon  our  investments. 
Then,  all  at  once,  everything  crumbles  to  pieces,  and  Beau- 
clair  goes  mad.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  understand 
why." 

"  Why>  why !"  stormed  Dacheux ;  "  because  this  is  a 
revolution,  and  the  bourgeois,  who  do  not  dare  to  defend 
themselves,  are  cowards.  For  myself,  if  I  am  pushed  too 
far,  I  shall  take  one  of  my  knives  one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings, and  you  shall  see  what  will  happen," 

Laboque  shrugged  his  shoulders, 

"  It's  a  fine  business,"  said  he.  "  It  is  all  very  well 
when  one  has  the  world  on  his  side;  but  when  a  man 
feels  that  he  is  going  to  be  left  entirely  alone,  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  the  way  others  go,  no  matter 
how  angry  he  may  be.  Caffiaux  understood  this  very 
well." 

"  Ah,  that  drunkard  of  a  GafBaux  I"  howled  the  butcher, 
seized  with  a  fresh  fit  of  rage.  "  He  is  a  traitor ;  he  baa 
been  bought  and  paid  for  1  You  know  that  this  robber. 
Monsieur  Luc,  gave  him  a  hundred  tbouaand  francs  to 
abandon  us," 

"  A  hundred  thousand  francs,"  repeated  the  iron- 
monger, with  flaming  eyes,  and  an  affectation  of  sceptical 
irony.  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  them  offered  to 
me,  and  I  should  take  them  fast  enough.  No,  it  is  foolish 
to  be  obstinate,  and  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  keep  always 
on  the  side  of  the  strongest." 

"  What  wretchedness,  what  wretchedness !"  resumed  Ma- 
dame Laboque,  in  her  dolorous  voice.  "  The  whole  world 
is  beginning  to  turn  inside  out  for  sure;  and  it  is  the 
end  of  the  world." 

The  beautiful  Madame  Mitaine,  who  entered  at  that 
moment,  overheard  these  words. 

"  What !  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  said  she,  cheerfully. 
"  When  two  of  our  neighbors  have  just  had,  each  of  them, 
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a  fine  boy !  And  your  children,  Auguste  and  Eulalie,  how 
are  they  ?     They  are  not  here  ?" 

No,  they  were  not  there ;  they  were  never  there.  Au- 
guste, who  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  old,  and  held  trade 
in  horror,  had  been  seized  with  a  passion  for  the  mechani- 
cal arts;  while  Eulalie,  who  at  fifteen  was  already  sufB- 
ciently  prudent  to  be  an  excellent  housekeeper,  spent  most 
of  her  tinae  with  an  uncle,  a  farmer,  at  LigneroUes,  near 
Combettes, 

"  Oh,  the  children,"  Madame  Laboque  continued  to 
complain ;  "  if  one  relied  upon  children !" 

"  They  are  all  ingrates !"  declared  Dacheux,  in  indig- 
nation, caused  by  the  fact  that  his  daughter  Julienne,  a 
tall,  handsome,  affectionate  girl,  was  not  at  all  in  his  own 
style,  and  still  played  with  the  little  unfortunates  who 
were  abandoned  in  the  Eue  de  Brias.  "  When  one  relies 
upon  children,  he  is  sure  to  die  of  grief  and  poverty!" 

'*  But  I  assure  you  that  I  depend  upon  my  Evariste !" 
answered  the  baker's  wife.  "  He  is  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  and  we  are  not  angry  because  he  has  refused  to 
learn  his  father's  trade.  These  young  people  are  naturally 
full  of  ideas  that  are  different  from  ours,  since  they  are 
born  for  epochs  in  which  we  shall  not  exist.  For  myself, 
I  ask  nothing  of  Evariste  except  that  he  shall  love  me 
dearly,  and  that  is  just  what  he  does." 

She  then  explained  her  own  affairs  to  Dacheux.  If  she 
had  come  there  at  his  request,  it  was  only  in  order  to  make 
it  clearly  Understood  that  every  tradesman  of  Beauclair 
must  retain  entire  liberty  of  action.  She  had  not  as  yet 
joined  the  association  at  La  Crecherie,  but  she  intended  to 
enter  whenever  she  pleased,  and  she  was  only  waiting  for 
the  time  when  she  should  be  convinced  that  such  action 
was  in  the  interest  of  others  and  of  herself. 

"  It  is  perfectly  plain,"  said  Laboque,  when  she  con- 
cluded, "  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  I  shall  sign  this 


Madame  Laboque  began  again  her  incessant  plaint  "  I 
have  already  told  you  that  the  world  is  turning  inside  out; 
this  is  the  end  of  the  world  I" 
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"  Oh  no,  no !"  cried  the  heautiful  Madame  Mitaine 
once  more.  "  Why  should  you  wish  the  world  to  end,  since 
our  children  will  aoon  be  of  an  age  to  marry,  and  will 
have  children,  who  will  marry  and  have  children  in  their 
turn  ?  One  generation  succeeds  the  other ;  the  world  con- 
stantly renews  itself,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 
This  is  the  end  of  one  world,  if  you  choose." 

These  concluding  words  fell  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  Dacheux,  in  the  last  extremity  of  passion,  and  with 
his  eyes  bloodshot  from  the  pressure  of  an  impending 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him.  It  was  assuredly  the  end  of  one  world, 
the  end  of  iniquitous  and  unsound  commerce,  of  the  com- 
merce by  which  the  fortune  of  the  few  is  made  by  the 
misery  of  the  greater  number. 

There  was  one  last  blow  atill  to  upset  Beauclair.  Up 
to  that  time  the  success  of  La  Crecherie  had  inter'ered 
only  with  similar  industries,  and  with  the  retail  trade, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  daily  custom  of  the  street. 
So  the  feeling  was  intense  when  one  fine  morning  it  was 
learned  that  Mayor  Gourier  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
new  theories.  He  himself,  standing  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
having,  as  he  proudly  declared,  no  need  of  any  one,  had 
no  intention  of  association  with  La  Crecherie.  But  he  es- 
tablished beside  it  a  like  association,  and  placed  his  large 
shoe-factory  in  the  Rue  de  Brias  on  a  system  of  shares, 
calculated  on  the  now  established  basis  of  capital,  labor, 
and  intelligence,  thus  making  a  threefold  division  of 
profits.  This  was  simply  the  creation  of  a  new  division, 
the  clothing  division,  besides  those  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
was  similar  to  them  in  all  respects;  and  the  resemblance 
became  more  marked  when  G-ourier  succeeded  in  syndi- 
cating all  the  clothing  industries — -the  tailors,  the  hatters, 
the  hosiers,  the  linen  merchants,  and  the  haberdashers. 
Moreover,  another  division  still  was  spoken  of,  which  a 
great  mason  contractor  was  engaged  in  establishing,  by  as- 
sociating with  the  masons  all  the  various  building  indus- 
tries, such  as  stone-cutters,  joiners,  locksmiths,  plumbers, 
roofers,  and  painters,  a  vast  division  which  also  included 
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architects  and  artists,  without  mentioning  marble-work- 
ers, cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  workers  in  bronze,  and 
even  clock-makers  and  jewellers.  There  was  nothing 
in  all  this  but  a  logical  growth.  The  example  of  La 
Crecherie  had  sown  the  prolific  idea  of  division,  of  as- 
sociations graded  in  natural  groups,  and  of  groups  grow- 
ing out  of  these  again,  the  result  simply  of  imitation  and 
the  need  of  the  utmost  enjoyment  possible  of  life  and 
happiness.  The  law  of  human  creation  acted,  and  it 
would  certainly  always  act  with  increasing  energy,  if  the 
human  race  required  it  for  its  happy  existence,  and  even 
now  it  was  becoming  evident  that  a  mutual  bond  had 
been  established  among  these  groups,  a  common  tie  which, 
while  leaving  them  independent,  would  one  day  reunite 
them  in  a  vast  social  reorganization  of  labor,  the  unique 
code  of  the  future  city. 

Blit  the  idea  of  escaping  from  La  Crecherie  by  imi- 
tating it  was  more  than  the  brain  of  Courier  could  have 
evolved.  Public  opinion  had  it  that  he  must  have  been 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Sub-prefect  Chatelard,  who 
was  burying  himself  deeper  in  the  shade  and  in  tranquil 
indifference,  in  proportion  as  Beauclair  became  trans- 
formed under  the  vital  breath  of  the  future,  And'it  was 
correctly  divined  that  this  had  taken  place  at  a  little 
breakfast  of  three,  in  the  house  of  the  mayor,  and  at  which 
the  two  men  were  seated  opposite  each  other,  there  being 
no  one  else  present  except  the  still  beautiful  Leonore, 

"  My  dear  friend,"  the  sub-prefect  had  remarked,  with 
his  amiable  smile,  "  I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  deadlock. 
At  Paris  everything  is  going  wrong,  everything  is  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  and  it  is  the  wind  of  approaching  revolution 
that  is  going  to  sweep  away  what  remains  of  the  old 
decaying  structures  now  falling  into  ruins.  Here,  our 
friend  Boisgelin  is  a  poor,  vain  creature,  whose  last  sous 
that  little  Madame  Delaveau  will  spend.  No  one  but 
her  husband  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  as  to  where  the  profits 
of  the  Pit  are  going.  He  is  making  a  heroic  struggle 
against  failure,  and  you  will  soon  witness  some  disaster. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  certainly  very  foolish  not  to  think 
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of  one's  self,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool." 

Leonore  manifested  some  uneaeiness. 

"  Are  you  in  danger  yourself,  my  friend  V  she  inquired. 

"  I  ?  Oh  no !  No  government  would  take  the  ta*ouble 
to  occupy  itself  with  my  unworthy  person,  for  I  have  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  administrative  talent.  I 
always  say  just  the  same  thing  as  my  superiors,  so  that 
I  pass  for  a  caricature  of  each  minister.  I  shall  die 
here,  at  last,  forgotten  and  happy  under  the  ruins  of  the 
last  ministry.  But  it  is  you  yourselves  of  whom  I  am 
thinking,  my  good  friends." 

He  proceeded  to  explain  his  idea,  and  to  enumerate 
all  the  advantages  that  there  would  be  in  forestalling 
the  revolution,  and  making  another  La  Crecherie  of  the 
Gourier  shoe-factory.  The  profits  would  undergo  no  dim- 
inution, but  quite  the  contrary.  Moreover,  he  himself 
had  undergone  conviction,  and  professed  himself  too  intel- 
ligent not  to  understand.  The  future  was  at  hand,  the  re- 
oi^anization  of  labor  would  end  by  sweeping  away  the  old 
and  iniquitous  bourgeois  society.  This  peaceful  and  scep- 
tical functionary,  whose  inactivity  was  so  absurd  and  so 
well  considered,  had  ended  by  becoming  a  genuine  anar- 
chist, although  he  concealed  the  fact  under  an  exterior 
of  diplomatic  reserve. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  good  Gourier,"  concluded  he, 
laughing,  "  all  this  will  not  prevent  my  declaring  myself 
against  you,  openly,  when  you  have  completed  this  master- 
stroke of  passing  over  to  the  new  society.  I  shall  say  that 
you  are  a  traitor,  or  else  that  you  have  lost  your  mind; 
but  I  shall  congratulate  you  when  I  come  here,  since  you 
will  have  played  a  famous  trick,  which  will  bring  you  in 
rich  returns.     You  will  see  their  downfall !" 

Nevertheless,  Gourier,  much  bewildered,  would  not  con- 
sent, and  discussed  the  matter  for  a  long  time.  All  his 
past  protested,  all  his  long  reign  as  an  employer  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  being  nothing  more  than  the  associate  of 
hundreds  of  workmen,  whose  absolute  master  he  had  been 
up  to  this  time.     But  under  his  thick  skull  he  had  a 
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miad  acute  in  business  matters,  and  saw  very  well  that 
he  would  risk  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  assure 
the  safety  of  his  house  against  the  dangers  of  the  future 
by  following  Chatelard's  wise  advice.  And,  then,  he 
himself  was  touched  by  the  wind  now  blowing,  by  that 
exaltation,  that  passion  for  reform,  whose  contagious 
fever  in  revolutionary  epochs  deranges  the  very  classes 
that  are  going  to  be  dispossessed.  Gourier  ended  by  be- 
lieving that  the  idea  was  his  own,  since  Leonore,  by  tie 
advice  of  her  friend  Chatelard,  repeated  this  to  him  day 
and  night,  and  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 

His  action  caused  a  scandal  in  the  entire  Beaudair 
bourgeoisie.  Proceedings  against  it  were  begun,  and  Judge 
Gaume  was  entreated  to  interview  the  mayor  upon  tiie 
subject,  since  the  sub-prefect  had  formally  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  unfortunate. business,  which  be  declared 
loudly  to  be  scandalous,  saying  further  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  compromise  the  administration  in  regard  to  it. 
But  the  judge,  who  was  now  living  a  very  retired  life, 
and  who  had  seen  no  one  since  his  daughter  Lucille,  re- 
pudiated by  her  husband,  had  had  to  take  refuge  with  him, 
refused  to  make  any  representations  to  the  mayor,  which 
the  latter  would  doubtless  receive  with  a  bad  grace.  Then 
strong  measures  were  employed.  The  judge's  son-in-law, 
Captain  Jollivet,  as  a  result  of  his  wife's  conduct,  had 
tbro'wn  himself  into  the  reaction  with  increasing  fury. 
He  contributed  such  articles  to  the  Journal  de  Beaudair 
that  the  publisher,  Lebleu,  uneasy  at  the  turn  affairs  were 
taking,  and  feeling  himself  under  the  necessity  of  being 
on  the  strongest  aide,  had  one  day  closed  his  door  to 
him,  being  desirous  of  changing  sides  and  passing  over 
from  the  party  belonging  to  the  Pit  to  that  belonging  to 
La  Crecherie.  Disarmed  and  idle,  the  captain  was  air- 
ing hie  impotent  wrath  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
he  alone  could  influence  the  judge  to  take  sides,  for  he  had 
not  broken  completely  with  his  father-in-law,  but  still 
exchanged  salutations  with  him.  Charged  with  this  deli- 
cate mission,  he  therefore  presented  himself  formally  at 
the  judge's  house,  and  did  not  reappear  for  two  wl^ole 
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hours,  during  which  time  he  extracted  nothing  but  eva- 
sive reaponseB  from  his  father-in-law,  although  he  effect- 
ed a  reconciliation  with  hia  wife.  The  latter  returned  the 
next  day  to  her  husband's  house,  the  captain  having, par- 
doned her  for  the  offence  which  bad  caused  her  with- 
drawal, on  a  formal  promise  that  it  should  not  occur 
again.  All  Beauelair  was  amazed  at  this  denouement, 
and  the  affair  ended  in  great  laughter. 

It  was  the  Mazclles  who  at  length  succeeded  in  interro- 
gating Judge  Gaume,  but  thej  did  so  by  accident,  and 
without  having  been  intrusted  with  any  mission.  The 
■judge  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  every  morning,  and  on 
reaching  the  Boulevard  de  Magnolles,  which  was  a  long, 
deserted  avenue,  be  walked  up  and  down  indefinitely,  bis 
bead  bowed  and  his  hands  behind  bis  back,  in  a  gloomy 
reverie.  His  shoulders  were  bent  as  though  under  a  load 
of  trouble,  and  he  seemed  borne  down  by  a  feeling  that 
his  entire  life  had  been  a  failure,  and  by  a  sense  of  the 
evil  which  he  had  done  and  of  the  good  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  do.  And  when,  for  a  moment,  be  raised  his 
eyes,  looking  forth  into  the  distance,  be  seemed  to  ex- 
pect something  out  of  the  unknown  future  that  did  not 
appear  and  which  he  could  not  see.  Now,  on  this  par-  ■ 
ticular  morning,  the  Mazelles,  who  had  risen  early  to  go 
to  church,  ventured  to  approach  him,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain his  opinion  on  public  affairs,  so  greatly  were  they 
afraid  of  meeting  in  these  matters  some  personal  dis- 
aster. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  say  you  of  what  is  going  on  V 

He  raised  his  bead,  and  looked  for  a  moment  into  the 
distance.  Then,  continuing  his  gloomy  reverie,  and  think- 
ing aloud,  as  tiiough  no  one  were  listening  to  him,  he 
said: 

"  I  say  that  the  tempest  of  truth  and  justice  which  will 
sweep  away  this  abominable  world  is  very  long  in  com- 
ing-" 

The  Mazelles,  petrified  with  astonishment,  and  believ- 
ing that  they  did  not  understand,  stammered  out: 

"  What,  what!    You  intend  to  frighten  us  because  you 
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know  that  we  are  a  little  timid  ?  Yes,  that  is  true,  and 
people  joke  us  ahout  it." 

But  Uaume  had  already  recovered  himself.  Observ- 
ing the  Mazelles  standing  frightened  before  him,  with 
pale  faces,  and  perspiring  with  apprehension  as  to  their 
money  and  the  continuation  of  their  life  of  indolence,  his 
mouth  contracted  with  an  expression  of  disdainful  irony. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?"  resumed  he.  "  The  world 
will  last  for  another  twenty  years,  and  if  you  are  living 
then  you  will  find  consolation  for  the  annoyances  of  the 
revolution  by  being  witnesses  of  some  interesting  things. 
It  is  your  daughter  who  should  be  anxious  about  Uie 
future." 

Madame  Mazelle,  in* great  distress,  exclaimed: 

"  Exactly,  but  Louise  does  not  distress  herself  about 
it  at  all.  No,  not  at  all !  She  ia  hardly  thirteen  years  old, 
and  she  finds  all  that  is  now  taking  place  very  amusing 
when  she  hears  us  talking  of  it  from  morning  till  night 
She  laughs,  while  we  are  in  despair.  Whenever  I  say  to 
her :  '  But,  poor,  unfortunate  child,  you  will  not  have  a 
sous,'  she  answers  me  with  a  skip  like  a  kid :  '  It  is  all 
the  same  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  the  merrier  for  it.'  She 
is  very  well  behaved,  all  the  same,  although  she  gives  us 
very  little  comfort." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gaume,  "  she  ia  a  child  who  dreams  of 
making  her  life  for  herself.     There  are  others  like  her." 

]tlazelle  remained  perplexed,  fearful  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  joke  again.  The  thought  that  he  had  made  a 
fortune  in  ten  years,  and  that  since  then  he  had  enjoyed 
that  delicious  life  of  idleness  dreamed  of  from  his  youth, 
that  his  happiness  as  an  idler  might  cease,  and  that  he 
would,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  go  to  work  again,  if  every 
one  else  worked,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  deep  anguish, 
which  was  like  a  first  chastisement. 

"  But  securities,  monsieur — what  will  become  of  securi- 
ties, in  your  opinion,  if  all  these  anarchists  succeed  in 
turning  the  world  upside  down  ?  You  remember  that 
this  Monsieur  Luc,  who  is  now  playing  so  base  a  part, 
also  made  fun  of  us  by  claiming  that  all  incomes  would 
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be  suppressed.  Now  that  would  be  as  bad  as  if  our  throats 
were  cut  in  some  nook  in  the  woods." 

"  Sleep  in  peace,  then,"  replied  Gaume,  with  quiet 
irony;  "  the  new  society  will  provide  for  you  if  you  don't 
care  to  work." 

The  Mazelles  then  proceeded  to  church,  for  they  had 
been  burning  candles  there  for  the  recovery  of  Madame 
Mazelle  since  the  day  when  Dr.  Novarre  had  had  the 
rudeness  to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  ill.  Not  ill !  when 
she  had  an  ailment  that  she  had  cherished  with  affection 
for  years,  for  which,  indeed,  she  lived,  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  she  had  at  last  come  to  find  therein  her  occupa- 
tion, her  delight,  and  her  very  reason  for  existence.  The 
doctor  must  have  believed  her  to  be  incurable,  since  he 
gave  her  up;  and,  seized  with  terror,  she  betook  herself 
to  religion,  in  which  she  was  finding  the  utmost  consola- 
tion. 

There  was  another  promenader  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Magnolles,  which  was  but  rarely  resorted  to  by  pedes- 
trians, and  that  was  the  Abbe  Marie,  who  came  there  to 
read  his  breviary.  But  he  often  let  the  book  fall,  and, 
walking  slowly,  lost  himself  in  the  depths  of  a  gloomy 
reverie.  Since  these  last  events,  the  movement  arising 
from  them,  which  impelled  the  whole  town  towards  a 
new  destiny,  had  emptied  his  church  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  before;  there  was  hardly  any  one  left  in  it, 
in  fact,  except  the  very  old  townswomen,  obstinate  and 
stupid,  together  with  a  few  women  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  upheld  religion  as  the  last  rampart  of  the  world  of 
fashion  now  in  process  of  destnietion.  When  the  last 
of  the  faithful  should  have  deserted  the  Catholic  churches 
and  they  became  the  ruins  of  a  dead  society  abandoned 
to  brambles  and  nettles,  another  civilization  would  b^n. 
Therefore,  in  the  face  of  such  a  danger,  neither  the  old 
townswomen  nor  the  few  women  of  the  middle  class  con- 
soled the  Abbe  Marie  for  the  desolation  which  he  per- 
ceived to  be  increasing  around  his  Giod.  It  was  in  vain 
for  Leonore,  the  wife  of  the  mayor,  to  lend  the  decora- 
tive effect  of  her  imposing  presence  to  the  Sunday  cere- 
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monies,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  she  opened  her  purse  wide 
for  the  maintenance  of  divine  worship.  The  abbe  was  not 
in  the  least  ignorant  of  her  unworthiness,  of  her  bad 
reputation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  whole  town,  and 
which  be  had  been  obliged  himself  to  cover  with  the 
mantle  of  his  sacred  ministry,  but  which  he  reproved 
as  a  sin  for  which  he  held  himself  responsible.  The  Ma- 
zelles  were  even  less  satisfactory  to  him,  owing  to  their 
childishness  and  their  pitiable  egoism,  which  caused  them 
to  come  to  him  only  from  the  hope  of  deriving  from 
Heaven  some  personal  gratification,  and  investing  their 
prayers,  as  they  did  their  money,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
income  therefrom^  All  men  and  all  women  were  thus, 
in  this  expiring  society,  destitute  of  that  true  faith  which, 
in  the  first  centuries,  founded  the  power  of  Christ,  and 
were  without  that  inclination  for  abnegation  and  abso- 
lute obedience  which  is  necessary,  to-day  especially,  for 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Church.  He  no  longer  concealed 
the  fact  from  himself  that  the  days  were  numbered ;  and 
that  if  God  did  not  in  mercy  call  bim  soon  to  Himself, 
he  would  perhaps  be  present  at  a  frightful  catastrophe 
when  the  steeple  should  fall,  pierce  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
and  crush  the  altar. 

This  was  the  gloomy  reverie  that  he  had  been  indulging 
in  for  hours.  He  had  buried  it  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
his  being,  endeavoring  to  conceal  from  himself  the  hope- 
less state  of  things.  He  affected  to  remain  brave,  haughty, 
and  indifferent  to  the  events  of  the  day,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  Church  was  founded  for  eternity.  When  he 
met  the  school-master  Hermeline,  who  did  not  quail  be- 
fore the  success  of  the  methods  of  La  CrScherie,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  passing  over  to  the  reactionary  party, 
in  the  name  of  the  safety  of  the  republic,  he  no  longer 
argued  with  his  former  bitterness,  but  pretended  to  refer 
all  to  God;  for  God  was  certainly  permitting  such  anar- 
chic saturnalia  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  His  en- 
emies and  of  afterwards  causing  His  triumph  to  be  wit- 
nessed of  man.  Dr.  Novarre  jokingly  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  by  saying  that  the  abbS  was  abandoning  Sodom  on 
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the  eve  of  the  rain  of  fire.  Sodom  was  the  old  peatifer- 
oiiB  Beauclair,  the  bourgeois  Beauclair  devoured  bj  ego- 
ism, an  entire  town  condemned  to  destruction,  the  site 
of  which  would  have  to  be  rendered  healthy  if  it  were 
desired  to  see  the  city  of  health,  happiness,  justice,  and 
peace  spring  up  in  its  stead.  All  the  symptoms  were  in- 
dicating a  fiual  crash.  The  wages  syfltem  was  in  its 
death  agony,  the  distracted  middle  class  was  becoming 
revolutionary,  the  sauve-qui-peut  of  interests  was  draw- 
ing the  live  forces  of  the  country  over  to  the  victors,  and 
what  remained — that  is  to  say,  the  worn-out  and  useless 
materials  and  scattered  rubbish — was  going  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  wind.  The  radiant  Beauclair  of  to-morrow 
was  already  springing  from  the  ruins.  When  the  Abb6 
Marie,  walking  under  the  trees  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Magnolles,  let  his  breviary  fall,  slackened  his  pace,  and 
half  closed  his  eyes,  it  was  surely  this  vision,  which,  ris- 
ing up  before  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief. 

Sometimes  Judge  Gaume  and  the  abbe  met  in  these 
silent  promenades  in  the  wide  solitude.  At  first  they 
did  not  perceive  each  other,  but  they  continued  their  walk 
in  parallel  lines,  each  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  eyes 
so  fixed  that  nothing  reached  them  from  the  outside 
world.  Each  was  wrapped  up  in  his  own  despair,  his  re- 
gret for  the  world  which  was  disappearing,  and  his  appeal 
to  the  world  that  was  now  to  be  bom.  The  religion  now 
finished  was  unwilling  to  die,  and  the  justice  to  come  was 
desperate  at  so  prolonged  a  delay.  At  last  they  raised 
their  heads  and  recognized  each  other,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  exchange  a  few  words. 

"  The  weather  is  gloomy,  monsieur ;  we  are  going  to 
have  rain." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  Monsieur  Marie.  This  month  is  very 
cool  for  June." 

"  Oh,  well  I  what  can  you  expect?  All  the  seasons  are 
upset  just  now.    Nothing  is  as  it  should  be  any  longer," 

"  That  is  true ;  yet  life  goes  on,  and  the  kindly  sun  will, 
perhaps,  put  everything  back  in  its  place." 

Then  each  resumed  his  solitary  walk,  falling  back  into 
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his  own  reflections,  and  in  this  way  displayed  openly  the 
eternal  struggle  between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  it  was  especially  at  the  Pit  that  the  noise  of  the 
evolution  taking  place  at  Beauclair  resounded  as  the  lat- 
ter became  gradually  ttansformed  by  the  reorganization 
of  labor.  At  every  new  success  of  La  Crecherie,  Uela- 
veau  had  to  display  more  activity,  and  more  intelligence 
and  courage ;  and,  naturally,  everything  that  was  causing 
the  prosperity  of  the  rival  works  was  resulting  in  dis- 
aster to  himself.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  dis- 
covery of  excellent  lodes  in  the  old  abandoned  mine  had 
given  him  a  terrible  blow,  by  lowering  the  price  of  raw 
material.  He  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  iron 
and  steel  of  commerce,  and  he  even  found  himself  affected 
in  his  manufacture  of  guns  and  shells.  Orders  for  these 
had  been  diminishing  ever  since  the  money  of  Prance 
had  been  directed  especially  towards  constructions  of  a 
peaceful  character  and  of  interest  to  the  community  at 
large,  such  as  railroads,  bridges,  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds  in  which  iron  and  steel  were  triumphing.  The 
worst  of  all  was  that  such  orders,  which  were  divided 
among  a  few  houses  only,  were  no  longer  sufficiently 
profitable  to  the  latter;  and  they  finally  formed  the  proj- 
ect of  ruining  one  of  themselves  in  order  to  clear  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  since  the  Pit  was,  just  then,  the  least  solvent,  it 
was  the  Pit  that  the  competing  forges  decided  ruthlessly 
to  destroy.  Delaveau's  difficulties  were  becoming  so  much 
the  greater  in  that  his  workmen  were  no  longer  remaining 
faithful'  to  him.  Ragu's  murderous  assault  had  caused, 
as  it  were,  a  stampede  among  those  of  his  companions 
whom  he  had  left  behind.  Then,  when  Bourron,  rendered 
wiser  and  converted,  had  left  them  in  order  to  return  to  La 
Crecherie,  taking  Fauehard  with  him,  a  movement  had 
been  initiated,  and  the  majority  began  to  ask  themselves 
why  they  should  not  imitate  him,  since  so  many  advan- 
tages were  awaiting  them.  The  experiment  was  now  a 
brilliant  success ;  the  workmen  at  La  Crecherie  were  earn- 
ing double  wages  by  laboring  no  more  than  eight  hours, 
without  counting  the  advantages  which  they  were  en- 
25 
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joying,  such  as  their  pleasant  little  houses,  their  cheerful 
schools,  the  Communal  House,  in  which  some  entertain- 
ment was  always  in  progress,  the  general  stores,  where  the 
retail  prices  were  one-third  less  than  elsewhere,  and,  final- 
ly, BO  much  health  and  comfort.  Figures  count;  and  the 
workmen  at  the  Pit  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  since 
they  wished  to  earn  as  much  as  those  of  La  Crecherie. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  them,  a  great  many  left, 
and  naturally  went  where  they  would  find  most  pros- 
perity. What  paralyzed  Delaveau  in  particular  was 
the  absence  of  any  reserve  funds,  for  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  declare  himself  vanquished ;  he  would  have  held 
out  for  a  long  time,  and  have  triumphed  in  the  end,  he 
thought,  if  he  had  had  but  a  few  hundred  thousand 
francs  on  deposit,  to  aid  him  in  bridging  over  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  which  he  perisisted  in  believing  temporary. 
But  how  could  he  fight,  how  could  he  pay  his  bills  at 
maturity,  in  bad  times,  when  money  was  lacking?  The 
money  already  borrowed  and  the  debt  thus  created  was, 
in  addition,  a  terrible  dead  weight  —  a  burden  that  was 
crushing  him.  Yet  he  was  fighting  like  a  hero,  always  at 
the  front,  giving  his  intelligence  and  his  life  in  the  hope 
of  yet  saving  the  crumbling  past  that  he  was  upholding, 
with  its  attributes  of  authority,  wages,  social  conditions, 
both  bourgeois  and  capitalist,  and  in  the  rigidly  honest 
desire  to  make  the  capital  intrusted  to  him  yield  the  in- 
come that  he  had  promised. 

In  the  main,  Delaveau's  worst  suffering  was  due  to  his 
inability  to  put  into  Boisgelin's  bands  tlie  profits  which 
he  bad  pledged  himself  to  pay;  and  his  disappointment 
was  cruelly  intensified  at  such  times  as  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  the  latter  money.  Although  the  last  balance-sheet 
showed  disaster,  Boisgelin  had  no  intention  of  retrench- 
ing the  expenses  at  Guerdacbe,  being  excited  to  resist- 
ance by  Femande  herself,  who  was  treating  her  husband 
like  a  beast  of  labor,  which  must  be  goaded  till  the  blood 
comes  in  order  to  extract  every  bit  of  exertion  from  it. 
Ever  since  Ragu's  outbreak,  her  own  share  in  which  was 
hidden  and  secreted  in  the  innermost  depths  of  her  be- 
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ing,  she  Iiad  appeared  as  if  maddened  with  delight,  and 
she  had  never  shown  herself  so  ardent  and  so  insatiable. 
She  looked  rejuvenated  and  beautiful,  with  something  of 
a  desperate  gleam  in  her  eyes,  as  if  of  an  impossible  and 
ever  insatiate  desire.  To  the  friends  of  the  house  she 
appeared  to  be  very  restless;  and  the  Sub-prefect  Chate- 
lard  said  in  confidence  to  Mayor  G^ourier  that  this  little 
woman  would  certainly  commit  some  great  imprudence, 
from  which  they  would  all  suffer.  Up  to  this  time  she 
had  done  nothing  worse  than  change  her  own  house  into 
an  inferno,  by  her  ardor  in  instigating  Boisgelin  to  make 
continual  demands  upon  her  husband  for  money  in  order 
to  gratify  her  extravagance,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
throw  Delaveau  into  such  a  state  of  exasperation  that  he 
stormed  about  it  at  night,  even  after  he  had  sought 
hia  pillow.  She  maliciously  goaded  him  by  incon- 
piderate  observations,  and  thus  turning  the  knife  in 
his  wound.  And  yet  he  continued  to  adore  her,  and  to 
treat  her  like  a  thing  apart,  without  possible  blemish,  in 
the  worship  which  he  rendered  to  her  subtle,  deliciotia 
charm. 

!N^ovemher  came  with  unseasonably  cold  weather.  This 
month  the  bills  payable  were  so  heavy  that  Delaveau  felt 
the  earth  tremble  under  him.  He  had  not  the  money 
on  deposit  necessary  to  meet  them.  The  evening  before 
the  maturity  of  his  obligations  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  private  office  in  order  to  reflect  and  to  write  letterBj 
while  Femande  went,  by  invitation,  to  dine  at  Guerdache. 
That  morning,  without  her  knowledge,  he  had  gone  there 
himself  and  had  had  with  Boisgelin  a  decisive  conversa- 
tion, in  which,  after  a  plain  exposure  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, he  had  at  length  decided  the  latter  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penses. Delaveau's  idea  was  to  assign  to  him  for  a  few 
years  a  suitable  allowance,  and  he  even  advised  him  to 
sell  Guerdache.  And  now,  alone  in  his  office,  after  hia 
wife's  departure,  he  was  walking  up  and  down  with  slow 
steps,  and  at  intervals,  with  a  mechanical  movement 
of  his  hand,  stirred  the  coke'  fire  which  was  burning 
in  a   sheet-iron  stove  placed  in  front  of  the  fire-place. 
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The  only  safety  possible  for  him  was  to  obtain  time,  by 
writing  to  the  creditors,  who  surely  would  .not  wish  to 
see  the  works  eloaed.  But,  as  he  was  in  no  haste,  he 
would  write  the  letters  after  dinner;  and  so  he  contin- 
ued his  reflections,  going  from  one  window  to  the  other, 
and  always  returning  to  stand  before  the  one  from  which 
he  saw  the  extensive  grounds  of  La  Orecherie,  as  far  as 
the  distant  park  and  cottage  in  which  Luc  himself  lived. 
In  the  clear,  intense  cold,  the  sun  had  set  in  a  sky  of  crys- 
tal purity,  the  pale  golden  light  bringing  out  with  in- 
finite delicacy  the  newly  established  town  against  a  back- 
ground of  purple.  Never  had  he  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  so  clear  and  so  instinct  with  life,  for  he  could  have 
counted  the  delicate  individual  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
distinguished  the  least  details  of  the  houses,  whose  bright- 
colored  decorations  of  pottery  made  them  so  gay.  There 
was  one  moment  when,  as  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  upon  them,  all  the  windows  lighted  up  as  though  they 
were  on  fire,  and  seemed  to  send  forth  sparks  like  a  hun- 
dred fireworks.  It  resembled  an  apotheosis,  a  glory ;  and 
he  remained  standing  there,  holding  back  the  cretonne 
window-curtains,  with  his  face  pressed  against  the  glass, 
as  though  assisting  at  a  triumph. 

Just  as  Luc,  down  below,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grounds  of  La  Crecherie,  sometimes  looked  at  the  town 
that  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  threatening  soon  to  absorb  the  Pit,  so  Delaveau,  in 
his  turn,  came  often  to  look  at  it  also,  as  it  was  steadily 
advancing  and  carrying  with  it  the  threat  of  conquest. 
How  many  times  during  these  last  years  had  he  stood 
lost  in  oblivion  before  this  window,  in  order  to  take  in 
with  his  eyes  the  ominous  horizon;  and  each  time  had 
seen  the  advancing  tide  of  houses  rising  higher  and 
higher  and  gradually  approaching  the  Pit.  It  had  started 
from  afar,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  vast  uncultivated 
and  deserted  lands;  one  house  had  appeared,  like  a  lit- 
tle wave,  then  another,  and  another.  The  line  of  white 
facades  had  elongated;  the  wavelets  had  multiplied  in- 
definitely as  they  pushed  forward  and  hastened  on  their 
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journey;  and  now  they  had  covered  the  entire  space. 
They  were  not  more  than  some  hundreds  of  yards  distant, 
and  had  grown  to  be  a  real  sea  of  incalculable  power, 
ready  to  bear  away  before  it  everything  that  might  op- 
pose its  passage.  It  represented  the  irresistible  invasion 
of  the  morrow,  by  which  the  whole  past  would  be  swept 
away,  and  the  Pit,  together  with  Beauclair  itseK,  he  re- 
placed by  the  young,  triumphant  city.  Uelaveau  esti- 
mated its  approach  with  a  gloomy  shudder  of  prevision 
of  the  day  when  the  danger  should  become  mortal.  He 
had  hoped  for  a  moment,  at  the  period  when  La  Crech- 
erie  was  passing  through  so  severe  a  crisis,  that  the  move- 
ment would  cease;  but  the  town  began  to  advance  again 
with  such  an  impetus  that  the  old  walls  of  the  Pit  were 
set  trembling  thereby.  Still,  unwilling  to  give  way  to 
despair,  he  braced  himself  against  all  evidence,  flatter- 
ing himself  that  his  own  energy  would  furnish  the  neces- 
sary bulwark.  But  on  this  particular  evening  he  was 
under  the  spell  of  a  disquietude  that  was  dispiriting  to 
him,  and  he  had  now  come  to  feel  a  deep  regret.  Had  he 
not  been  wrong  in  ever  allowing  Bonnaire  to  leave  ?  He 
recalled  the  prophetic  words  of  this  simple  and  strong 
man  at  the  time  of  the  great  strike ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  the  next  day  that  Bonnaire  had  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing La  Crecherie  by  his  excellence  as  a  workman. 
Since  that  time  the  Pit  had  done  nothing  but  decay. 
Ragu  had  disgraced  it  by  an  attempt  at  assassination, 
and  Bourron,  Fauchard,  and  others  were  now  abandoning 
it  as  a  place  of  ruin  and  malediction.  In  the  distance 
the  growing  town  was  ever  glistening  in  the  sun ;  and  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  anger,  the  violence  of  which  ret 
stored  him  to  himself,  and  to  the  beliefs  of  his  whole  ex- 
istence. N'o,  no !  he  had  been  right ;  the  truth  was  in 
the  past;  nothing  would  ever  he  extracted  from  men  ex- 
cept by  bending  them  to  authority ;  and  the  wages  system 
remained  the  law  of  labor,  aside  from  which  there  was 
nothing  hut  madness  and  catastrophe.  He  closed  the 
heavy  cretonne  curtains,  since  he  wished  to  see  no  more, 
lighted  his  little  electric  lamp,  and  abandoned  himself 
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to  reflection  in  his  tightly  closed  office,  which  the  hot 
stove  was  raising  to  a  high  temperature. 

After  dinner  Delaveau  seated  himself  at  his  desk  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  the  letters  in  regard  to  which  he 
had  been  maturing  plans  for  hours.  Midnight  struck,  and 
he  was  still  there,  completing  his  dull  ind  wearisome  cor- 
respondence. His  doubts  had  again  returned,  and  fear 
was  once  more  besetting  him.  Would  salvation  aftei^ 
wards  be  really  attainable,  even  admitting  that  the  de- 
lay he  asked  for  were  granted  him  ?  The  superhuman  ef- 
fort that  he  was  making  to  save  the  Pit  had  fatigued 
him  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  letting  his  forehead 
fall  into  his  hands  he  remained  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
anguish.  At  this  moment  was  heard  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  and  of  voices.  It  was  Femande,  who  was  re- 
turning from  her  dinner  at  Guerdaehe,  and  who  was  send- 
ing the  maids  to  bed. 

When  she  entered  the  office  she  did  so  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  movement  and  nervousness  of  speech  which  belong 
to  a  woman  entirely  beside  herself,  who  has  been  restrain- 
ing and  nursing  her  anger  for  hours. 

'*  Phew !  how  hot  it  is  here !  How  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  stand  such  a  fire  V 

She  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and,  as  she  did 
80,  unfastened  and  cast  aside  the  magnificent  fur  mantle 
that  covered  her  shoulders.  She  then  appeared  adorable, 
and  of  a  marvellous  beauty,  clad  as  she  was  in  white 
silk  and  lace,  and  with  her  neck  and  arms  bare.  It  was 
a  piece  of  extravagance  at  which  her  husband  was  not 
astonished,  and  which  he  did  not  even  perceive,  since  he 
loved  her  but  for  herself,  and  regarded  her  as  an  exquisite 
being,  in  whose  presence  a  passionate  feeling  had  always 
rendered  him  obedient,  without  either  sense  or  judgment. 
And  never  had  she  been  more  intoxieatingly  beautiful 
than  at  this  moment.  But  when,  still  seated  at  his  desk, 
he  had  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  with  his  head  still  buzz- 
ing, he  became  uneasy. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  love  V 

She  was  visibly  upset.    Her  large,  deep  blue  eyes,  hab- 
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itually  30  caressing,  shone  with  a  sombre  glow.  Her 
small  mouth,  wreathed  usually  111  tender,  deceitful  smiles, 
was  half  open,  and  displayed  perfect  teeth  of  unalterable 
brilliancy,  with  a  gnawing  expression.  Her  beautiful 
oval  face,  with  its  border  of  hlack  hair,  was  expressive  of 
a  necessity  for  violence. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?"  said  she,  at  last,  in 
tremulous  tones.    "  Nothing." 

A  silence  ensued ;  and  in  the  dead  quiet  of  winter  there 
was  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  Pit  at  work,  the  vibration 
of  which  shook  the  house  continuously.  They  themselves 
were  not  conscious  of  this,  so  used  to  it  had  they  become. 
But  on  this  particular  night,  although  orders  had  greats 
ly  diminished,  the  twenty-five-tou  steam-hammer  had  just 
been  set  in  operation,  in  order  to  forge  the  barrel  of  a- 
large  gun  in  haste.  So  the  ground  was  trembling,  and  the 
vibrations  caused  by  each  blow  seemed  to  resound  even 
in  the  office,  echoing  through  the  light  wooden  passage- 
way that  connected  it  with  neighboring  buildings  of  the 
works. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you,"  resumed 
Delaveau.    "  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

She  made  a  motion  of  furious  impatience,  and  an- 
swered : 

"  Let  us  go  up-stairs  to  bed ;  that  will  be  the  best  thing 
to  do." 

But  she  did  not  move.  Her  hands  were  feverishly 
twisting  her  fan,  while  a  short  breath  heaved  her  bare 
throat.     At  last  she  told  him  what  was  choking  her. 

"  You  went  to  Guerdache,  then,  this  morning  V 

"  Yes,  I  went  there." 

"  Then  what  Boisgelin  has  just  told  me  is  true  ?  The 
works  are  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  affairs  have  reached  a  pass  at  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  live  on  bread,  and  to  wear  nothing 
but  woollen  clothes !" 

"  Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  the  truth." 

She  was  trembling, but  put  a  restraint  upon  her8elf,so  as 
not  to  break  out  at  once  into  reproaches  and  insults.  It  was 
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all  over,  then,  and  her  happiness  was  menaced  and  de- 
stroyed. Guerdaehe  would  no  longer  give  fetes^  dinners, 
balls,  or  hunts.  Its  doors  would  be  closed,  for  had  not 
Boisgelin  owned  to  her  that  he  might  perhaps  he  obliged 
to  Bell  it?  And  it  was  all  over,  too,  with  her  return  to 
Paris,  in  possession  of  millions.  All  that  she  had  be- 
lieved to  be  within  her  grasp — ^fortune,  luxury,  and  a  con- 
tinued round  of  pleasure,  was  giving  way.  She  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  aroimd  her  but  ruin,  and  that  Boisge- 
lin had  just  exasperated  her  further  by  his  weakness  and 
the  cowardice  with  which  he  bowed  his  head  under  dis- 
aster. 

■  "  You  never  tell  me  anything  about  our  affairs,"  replied 
she,  harshly.  "  This  has  fallen  upon  my  head  ae  if  the 
ceiling  had  given  way.  It  makes  me  appear  like  a  fool. 
Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?    Please  tell  me." 

"  We  are  going  to  work,"  answered  he,  simply;  "  there 
is  no  other  possible  salvation." 

But  she  was  scarcely  listening  any  longer.  "  Has  it 
been  possible  for  you  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  would 
ever  consent  to  have  nothing  fit  to  put  on  my  back,  to 
wear  shoes  run  down  at  the  heel,  and  to  begin  over  again 
all  that  poverty,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  a  nightmare 
to  me  ?  Ah,  no,  indeed !  I  am  not  like  you  people,  and, 
shall  not  do  it  I  You  and  Boisgelin  must  arrange  matters 
between  you.    I  shall  not  return  to  poverty." 

She  continued  to  give  vent  to  what  was  passing  in  her 
distracted  mind.  It  was  her  wretched  youth  and  the 
odious  experience,  buried  up  to  the  present  in  the  depths 
of  her  memory  that  she  now  recalled,  when  she  had  al- 
lowed herself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  while  still  dependent 
upon  her  mother,  first  to  be  led  astray  and  then  aban- 
doned. It  was  her  deliberately  calculated  marriage  with 
this  Delaveau,  whom  she  accepted  in  spite  of  his  ugliness 
and  his  inferior  condition,  because  of  her  need  of  sup- 
port and  of  a  husband  whom  she  could  utilize.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  Pit  had  been  her  stroke  of  good-fortune; 
her  calculation  bad  been  right,  her  husband  had  been  the 
means  of  giving  her  victory.    She  had  conquered  Boisge- 
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lin,  and  looked  on  Gnerdache  as  her  own,  with  every  lux- 
ury and  every  pleasure.  For  twelve  years  this  enjoyer  and 
perverter,  with  her  fund  of  innate  cruelty,  had  tasted  of 
what  was  rare  and  exquisite,  satisfying  her  immoderate 
appetites,  appeasing  the  deep  rancor  accumulated  since 
childhood,  happy  in  her  lies,  perjuries,  and  betrayals, 
and  in  the  disorder  and  ruin  that  she  caused,  happy  espe- 
cially by  reason  of  the  tears  that  she  had  brought  to  the 
eyes  of  Suzanne.  But  now  that  was  all  over;  she  would 
return,  defeated,  into  her  former  poverty! 

"  Come  \  Settle  the  matter  between  you  I  Settle  it  I" 
cried  she.  "  I  am  not  going  to  go  without  clothes,  and  I 
shall  retrench  absolutely  nothing  of  my  expenses  t" 

Uelaveau,  whom  she  was  beginning  to  render  impatient, 
shrugged  his  powerful  shoulders.  He  had  rested  hie  mas- 
sive, -  bull-dog  head,  with  its  projecting  jaws,  upon  his 
clinched  fists,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  big  brown  eyes, 
his  face  flushed  by  the  hot  fire,  and  half  hidden  in  the 
fringe  of  his  black  beard, 

"  My  wife,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  you  are  quite  right ;  do 
not  let  us  speak  of  these  things  now,  for  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  quite  reasonable  this  evening.  Ton  well  know  that 
I  love  you  very  much,  and  that  I  am  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  spare  you  from  suffering.  But  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  resign  yourself  to  doing  as  I 
do,  for  I  am  going  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  If  it  is 
necessary,  I  will  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  will  live  on  a  cmst 
of  bread,  will  give  my  entire  day  to  the  hardest  labor 
for  our  support,  and  will  go  to  bed  at  night  contented. 
Heavens!  to  think  that  you  should  be  obliged  to  wear 
plainer  dresses  and  to  go  on  foot  I  Yet  you  told  me  only 
the  other  evening  of  your  weariness  and  disgust  for  these 
pleasures,  which  are  always  the  same." 

This  was  true.  Her  blue  eyes,  generally  so  caressing, 
darkened  again  until  they  became  almost  black.  For  some 
time  she  had  been  nursing  a  deep  rancor  against  Delaveau 
and  Boiegelin,  who  no  longer  amused  her,  and  she  felt  a 
growing  annoyance  at  the  thought  that  no  one  ever  would 
amuse   her   and  gratify  her   desire  for  new   sensations. 
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This  was  why  she  liad  received  with  insulting  disdain 
Boisgelin's  lamentations  when  he  explained  to  her  his 
annoyance  and  his  despair  at  being  obliged  to  reduce  his 
style  of  living.  And  this  was  why  she  had  returned  in 
BO  violent  and  so  spiteful  a  mood,  swelling  with  the  de- 
sire to  carp  at  and  destroy  some  one. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  stammered  she,  "  these  pleasures  are  al- 
ways the  same.  Ah,  it  is  not  you  who  will  give  me  any 
new  ones !" 

In  the  works  the  steam-hammer  was  continuing  to  strike 
its  heavy  blows,  with  which  the  earth  trembled.  Long 
had  it  forged  her  pleasures,  causing  the  steel  to  sweat  the 
riches  of  which  she  wa«  greedy,  while  the  dark  herd  of 
workmen  were  giving  their  lives  in  order  that  she  might 
live  hers  in  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment!  For  a  mo- 
ment she  heard  the  doleful  sound  of  labor  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep  silence;  and  then  her  cruel  hatred  of  her  bus- 
band  returned. 

"  What  has  happened  is  your  fault !"  cried  she.  "  I 
said  so  to  Boisgelin.  Had  you  begun  by  strangling  that 
miserable  Luc  Froment,  we  should  not  have  been  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin.  But  you  have  never  known  how  to  carry 
on  your  business." 

Delaveau  suddenly  rose,  but  resisted  ihe  outburst  that 
be  felt  coming. 

"  Let  us  go  up-stairs  to  bed,"  said  he.  "  You  will  end 
by  driving  me  to  say  things  that  I  shall  afterwards  regret" 

Still  she  never  moved,  but  continued  her  abuse,  and  be- 
came so  bitter  and  so  aggressive  in  accusing  him  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  unhappiness  of  her  life  that  he  ended  by 
exclaiming,  brutal  in  hia  turn: 

"  But,  after  all,  my  dear,  when  I  married  you,  you 
had  not  a  single  sou,  and  I  was  obliged  to  buy  even  your 
underclothes.  Tou  were  going  to  be  turned  out  upon  the 
street,  and  where  would  you  be  now  V 

Outraged  by  this,  with  her  breast  heaving,  and  with 
a  murderous  expression  in  her  eyes,  she  answered: 

"  Do  you  think  that,  as  beautiful  as  I  was,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  prince,  I  would  have  accepted  a  man  like 
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you,  Bgly,  common,  and  without  position,  if  I  had  had  ' 
even  bread  to  eat.  Look  at  yourself,  dear  sir !  I  have 
wished  you  well,  because  you  agreed  to  secure  for  me  a 
fortune  and  a  royal  position.  Ajid  if  I  tell  you  all  this, 
it  is  precisely  because  you  have  not  kept  any  of  your  en- 
gageujenta." 

He  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  her,  and  let  her  go  on, 
clinching  his  fists  and  forcing  himself  to  keep  cool. 

"  You  understand,"  repeated  she,  with  a  furious  per- 
sistence. "  None  of  your  engagements — none !  And  no 
more  with  Boisgelin  than  with  me,  for  it  is  really  you 
who  have  ruined  him,  poor  man  I  You  influenced  him 
to  give  you  his  money,  and  you  promised  bim  a  fabulous 
rate  of  interest,  and  now  he  is  not  going  to  have  enough 
wherewith  to  buy  shoes.  My  dear  sir,  when  a  man  is  not 
capable  of  managing  a  largo  business,  he  remains  a  petty 
employe,  and  lives  in  his  hole  along  with  a  wife,  ugly 
enough  and  fool  enough  to  wash  the  children  and  dam 
stockings.  This  is  bankruptcy,  and  it  is  your  fault,  you 
understand — yours,  and  yours  alone  t" 

He  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  What  ahe  was 
saying  to  him  so  fiercely  was  turning  ^e  knife  in  his  heart 
and  in  bis  conscience.  To  hear  her,  whom  he  had  loved  BO 
passionately,  speak  of  their  marriage  as  a  vulgar  bargain, 
in  which  he,  upon  bis  aide,  had  furnished  nothing  but 
necessity  and  calculation!  He  who  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
had  been  working  so  loyally  and  so  heroically  to  keep 
the  promise  made  to  his  cousin,  to  be  accused  by  her  of 
had  management  and  incapacity!  He  grasped  her  two 
bare  arms  with  both  hands,  shook  her,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  sound  of  his  own  words 
might  madden  him : 

"Unhappy  woman  I  Be  silent!  Do  not  drive  m© 
mad!" 

But  she  in  her  turn  had  risen  and  disengaged  herself, 
Btammering  with  anger  upon  feeling  the  pain  caused  by 
the  vise-like  grip  with  which  he  bad  held  her,  and  upon 
seeing  her  two  white  and  delicate  arms  circled  with 
red. 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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"  You  beat  me  now,  you  blackguard,  you  brute  I  Oh  I 
you  beat  me,  you  beat  rae,  do  you  V 

She  thrust  forward  her  beautiful  face,  convulsed  with 
rage,  and  poured  forth  her  disdain  right  into  the  face  of 
the  man  whom  she  would  have  liked  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Never  had  she  execrated  him  more,  and  never  had  she 
been  irritated  to  such  an  extent  by  his  massive,  bulldog- 
like breadth  of  shoulder.  Her  pent-up  rancor  rose  still 
higher,  impelling  her  to  wind  up  with  some  irreparable 
insult.  And  her  cruelty  sought  for  the  poisoned  wound, 
for  that  which  would  make  him  suffer  most  severely  and 
most  audibly. 

"  You  are  nothing  but  a  brute  1"  said  she,  "  You  are 
not  fit  to  manage  a  workshop  of  as  many  as  ten  men  I" 

At  this  remarkable  insult,  Delaveau  was  seized  with  a 
burst  of  convulsive  laughter,  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
seemed  to  her  stupid  and  childish.  This  raised  Fernande's 
exasperation  to  such  a  point  that  she  became  beside  her- 
self. What  could  she  say  to  him,  then,  in  order  that 
the  blow  might  prove  mortal  and  stop  his  laughter  ? 

"  Yes !"  cried  she.  "  It  is  I  who  made  you  what  you 
are,  and  without  me  you  would  not  have  remained  man- 
ager of  the  Pit  for  a  single  year," 

He  laughed  even  more  loudly. 

"  You  are  mad,  my  dear,"  replied  he.  "  You  say  such 
absurdly  foolish  things  that  I  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  them." 

"  Oh  I  I  say  foolish  things,  do  I  ?  It  is  no  thanks  to 
me,  then,  that  you  have  kept  your  place  V 

The  revelation  leaped  quickly  to  her  lips.  She  would 
scream  into  his  dog's  face  that  she  had  never  loved  him, 
and  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  another  man  I  This  was 
the  stab  that  would  silence  his  laughter.  She  enjoyed  a 
horrible,  ferocious  pleasure  in  the  idea,  and  it  afforded  her 
some  consolation  in  the  total  destruction  of  her  life,  whose 
foundations  were  giving  way  under  her. 

"  The  things  I  say,  my  dear  sir,  are  so  little  foolish  that 
your  Eoisgelin  has  been  my  lover  for  twelve  years !" 

Delaveau  did  not  comprehend  all  at  once.     He  was 
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stunned  by  so  atrocious  an  insult  flung  straight  into  his 
face. 

"  What  i3  that  you  say  ?"  cried  he. 

"  I  say  that  your  Boiagelia  has  been  my  lover  for  twelve 
years,  and  since  he  is  ruined,  and  since  everything  is  going 
to  pieces,  well !  you  see  for  yourself  everything  is  at  an 
end !" 

Delaveau  rushed  upon  her,  stammering,  with  his  teeth 
clinched,  and,  beside  himself  in  his  turn,  he  seized  her 
in  his  arms,  shook  her  violently,  and  threw  her  into  the 
arm-chair.  He  would  have  liked  to  bruise  her  bare  neck 
and  arms  with  his  fists,  to  hinder  her  from  insulting  and 
torturing  him  further.  The  veil  arising  from  his  pro- 
longed confidence,  his  prolonged  credulity,  was  at  last 
torn  aside,  and  he  saw  clearly,  and  understood.  She 
had  never  loved  him,  and  her  existence  beside  him  had 
never  been  anything  but  hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  deceit, 
and  treason.  The  natural  savageness,  the  gloomy  anger, 
and  the  brutality  of  his  instincts  were  suddenly  aroused 
against  this  woman,  who  was  so  beautiful,  so  refined,  so 
exquisite,  this  woman  whom  he  adored,  whom  he  idolized. 
He  saw  in  her  all  that  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
ignorant ;  she  was  a  corrupter,  a  poisoner,  who  had  slowly 
corrupted  all  around  her,  and  her  treacherous,  cruel  nat- 
ure had  found  its  enjoyment  in  the  tears  and  sufferings 
of  others. 

It  was  she  who,  even  now,  was  insulting  him,  in  the 
stupor  that  overwhelmed  him. 

"  With  your  fists,  is  it  ?  Brute  that  you  are !  With 
your  fists — like  one  of  your  own  workmen  when  they  are 
drunk!" 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  silence,  Delaveau 
heard  the  measured  blows  of  the  steam-hammer — that 
movement  of  labor  which  had  incessantly  lulled  him  day 
and  night.  It  all  came  to  him  from  afar  off,  like  a  well- 
known  voice,  whose  clear  accents  had  just  finished  telling 
him  the  whole  terrible  experience.  Was  it  not  Fernande 
whose  hard  little  teeth  of  unalterable  enamel  had  de- 
voured all  the  wealth  that  this  hammer  had  forged  ?    The 
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burning  thought  possessed  his  brain  that  she  had  been  the 
devourer,  was  the  origin  of  misfortune,  and  was  respon- 
sible  for  the  millions  wasted,  and  the  inevitable  failure 
that  was  at  hand."  While  he  was  devoting  himself  heroi- 
cally to  keep  his  promises,  working  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
and  struggling  to  save  the  old  order  of  things  that  was 
crumbling  away,  it  was  she  who  was  undermining  the 
structure,  and  who  was  acting  as  the  decay  affecting  the 
whole.  She  had  lived  there  beside  him,  with  her  tranquil 
manner  and  tender,  smiling  countenance,  and  yet  she  was 
all  the  while  the  active  poison,  the  destroying  power, 
which  was  undermining  all  that  he  attempted,  paralyzing 
his  eiforts  and  enfeebling  his  strength.  Yes,  ruin  had 
been  always  present  with  hira,  at  his  table  and  in  his  bed, 
and  he  had  not  seen  it ;  yet  she  had  shaken  and  loosened 
everything  with  her  pliant  white  hands  and  her  little 
white  teeth.  The  remembrance  came  to  him  of  the  niglits 
when  she  would  return  from  Guerdache,  intoxicated  with 
her  lover's  caresses,  with  wine  drunk,  and  waltzes  danced, 
and  money  squandered  with  open  hand,  while  ho,  inno- 
cent and  imbecile,  lay  beside  her  with  eyes  wide  open  in 
the  darkness,  torturing  his  brain  to  save  the  Pit,  and  avoid- 
ing even  a  movement  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  sleep. 
And  the  thought  of  all  this  made  him  cry  out  in  over- 
whelming horror  and  mad  rage : 

"  You  ate  going  to  die !" 

She  raised  herself  in  the  chair,  her  elbows  resting  upon 
the  arms,  her  skin  bare,  and  her  exquisite  face,  shaded  by 
her  beautiful  dark  hair,  once  more  thrust  forward. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  I  I  have  had  enough  of  everything 
— of  you,  of  other  people,  of  myself,  and  of  life !  If  to 
live  is  to  be  miserable,  I  should  like  better  to  die." 

And  he,  becoming  more  and  more  beside  himself,  re- 
peated, with  a  shriek : 

"  You  are  going  to  die  I    You  are  going  to  die !" 

But  having  no  weapons,  he  turned  round,  looking  about 
the  room  in  search  of  them.  There  was  no  knife,  he  had 
nothing  but  his  two  hands  with  which  to  strangle  her,  and 
then  what  would  become  of  him  ?    Would  he  be  resigned 
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to  live  afterwards  ?  One  knife  would  have  served  for  both 
of  them.  She  saw  bis  difficulty  and  his  momeutarj  hesi- 
tation, and  triumphed,  for  she  did  nob  believe  that  be 
would  ever  find  courage  enough  to  kill  her.  She  began 
to  laugh  in  her  turn,  a  laugh  of  irony  and  insult. 

"  Well,  you  ate  not  going  to  kill  me,  after  all  ?  Kill 
me,  then  I    Kill  me>  then,  if  you  dare !" 

AH  at  once,  in  his  frantic  quest,  he  cai]^ht  sight  of  the 
little  stove,  where  there  burned  such  a  grate  full  of  coke 
that  the  overheated  room  was  already  like  one  on  fire.  A 
sudden  frenzy  took  possession  of  him,  which  made  bim 
foi^t  everything,  even  his  daughter,  bis  adored  Nise, 
sleeping  peacefully  above  in  her  little  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Oh!  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  to  annihilate  him- 
self, in  the  midst  of  this  horror,  this  rage  that  possessed 
him !  Oh !  to  conduct  this  execrable  woman  to  death,  so 
that  she  should  no  longer  injure  others,  and  to  go  with 
her  himself,  and  to  live  no  longer,  since  life  was,  hence- 
forward, sullied  and  ruined. 

She  continued  to  lash  him  with  her  contemptuous 
laugh. 

"  Kill  me,  then !  Kill  me,  then !  You  are  far  too 
great  a  coward  to  kill  me !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  let  everything  be  burn- 
ed, everything  be  destroyed;  let  there  be  an  immense  fire, 
in  which  the  bouse  and  the  works  will  disappear,  in  which 
the  ruin  this  time  will  be  absolutely  complete,  the  ruin 
that  this  woman  and  her  imbecile  lover  have  compassed! 
Let  there  be  a  gigantic  funeral  pyre,  where  I  myself  will 
fall  in  ashes,  with  this  perjured  woman,  this  murderess 
and  destroyer,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  old  dead 
society  which  I  have  had  the  imbecility  to  protect!" 

With  a  terrible  kick  he  upset  the  stove  and  threw  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  repeating  his  cry: 

*'  You  are  going  to  die !    You  are  going  to  die !" 

The  burning  coke  was  scattered  over  the  carpet  in  a 
red  layer.  Pieces  of  it  rolled  up  to  the  window.  The 
cretonne  curtains  caught  fire  first,  while  the  carpet  was 
set  afire  also.     Then  the  furniture  and  the  walls  blazed 
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up  witli  lightning-like  rapidity.  The  house,  being  very 
lightly  built,  quickly  caught  fire  in  turn,  and  crackled  and 
smoked  like  a  bundle  of  fagots. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Femande,  beside  herself  with 
fear,  sprang  up,  and,  gathering  together  her  skirts  of  silk 
and  lace,  searched  wildly  for  some  path  which  the  flames 
had  not  yet  attacked.  She  rushed  towards  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  vestibule,  feeling  sure  that  she  had  time  to 
escape,  and  that  with  one  bound  she  would  be  in  the 
garden.  But  there,  before  the  door,  she  found  Delaveau, 
whose  arm  barred  the  passage.  His  apjrearance  was  bo 
terrible  that  she  rushed  towards  the  other  door,  which 
opened  on  the  wooden  gallery  connecting  the  office  with 
the  adjacent  buildings  of  the  works.  But  this  path  of 
escape  was  already  closed ;  the  gallery  was  on  fire,  and  it 
acted  as  a  chimney,  with  such  a  draught  of  air  that  the 
offices  belonging  to  the  superintendent  were  threatened. 
She  came  back  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  blinded,  suffo- 
cated, stumbling,  and  filled  with  anger  at  feeling  her  dress 
burning,  and  her  unbound  hair  in  its  turn  taking  fire  and 
covering  her  bare  shoulders  with  bums.  Then  she  gasped 
in  a  frightened  voice : 

"  I  will  not  die  1  I  will  not  die  I  Let  me  pass,  assassin  I 
Assassin !" 

Once  more  she  threw  herself  against  the  door  of  the 
vestibule,  and  tried  to  force  her  way  out,  tearing  at  her 
husband,  who  remained  standing  there,  immovable,  in 
his  ferocious  determination.  He  did  not  apeak,  except 
to  repeat,  calmly: 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  are  going  to  die !" 

Since,  in  her  stru^les  to  escape,  she  was  digging  her 
nails  into  his  flesh,  he  had  to  seize  her  by  force,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  carried  her  back  once  more  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  which  was  now  changed  into  a  brazier,  A 
dreadful  struggle  took  place  there.  She  fought  with  a 
strength  made  tenfold  greater  by  the  fear  of  death,  and 
sought  for  the  doors  and  windows  with  the  instinctive 
leap  of  a  wounded  animal;  while  he  held  her  by  force 
amid  the  flames,  where  he  was  resolved  to  die,  and  where 
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he  wished  that  she  should  die  with  him,  in  order  to  an- 
nihilate at  once  an  existence  now  horrible  for  both.  His 
two  arms  were  none  too  strong,  for  the  walls  began  to 
yawn,  and  for  at  least  ten  times  he  pulled  her  away  from 
the  exits.  At  length  he  pinned  her  in  his  arms,  and 
squeezed  her  in  a  last  embrace — he  who  had  adored  her, 
and  who  had  so  often  before  held  her  in  this  manner. 
They  fell  amid  the  embers  of  the  floor,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  hangings  on  the  walls,  blazing  like 
torches,  finally  consumed  them,  and  'the  timber-work  let 
fall  upon  them  a  shower  of  glowing  firebrands.  He  did 
not  loosen  his  hold  upon  her  even  in  death,  but  clung  to 
her  tightly,  and  transported  her  into  the  other  oblivion, 
each  burning  and  consuming  in  the  same  avenging  fire. 
At  length  the  end  came ;  the  blazing  beams  above  gave 
way,  and  the  whole  ceiling  fell  upon  them. 

It  happened  that  on  this  very  night  Nanet,  who  was 
serving  his  apprenticeship  at  La  Orecherie,  as  a  practical 
electrician,  was  coming  oiit  of  the  machine-room  when  he 
saw  a  great  red  light  at  one  side  of  the  Pit.  His  first 
thought  was  that  it  was  a  glare  from  the  cementing  fur- 
naces. But  the  light  increased,  and  then  all  at  once  he 
understood ;  it  was  the  manager's  house  that  was  burning. 
The  thought  of  Nise  struck  him  with  a  sudden  shock; 
he  began  to  run  like  mad,  and  dashed  himself  against  the 
partition  wall,  which  both  of  them,  in  times  past,  had 
climbed  over  so  boldly  in  order  to  meet.  He  scaled  it 
again,  without  knowing  how,  assisting  himself  with  his 
bands  and  feet-  He  found  himself  in  the  garden,  still 
alone,  no  alarm  having  as  yet  been  given.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  house  that  was  burning,  and  what  was  appalling 
was  that  it  was  blazing  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof, 
like  an  enormous  funeral  pyre,  without  a  sign  of  any  one 
stirring  within.  The  windows  remained  closed;  the  door 
was  not  open,  and,  as  it  was  already  in  flames,  no  one 
could  get  in  or  out.  Nanet  thought  that  he  heard  loud 
cries  and  what  appeared  to  be  an  agonizing  struggle.  At 
last  the  Venetian  blinds  belonging  to  one  of  the  windows 
on  the  second  floor  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  Nise  ap- 
26 
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peared  in  the  smoke,  deadly  pale,  and  dressed  in  nothing 
but  her  chemise  and  petticoat.  She  leaned  out  in  terror 
and  called  for  help. 

"  Don't  be  afraid !  don't  be  afraid !"  cried  Nauet,  wild- 
ly.    "  I  am  coming  up  I" 

He  had  noticed  a  long  ladder  lying  beside  a  shed,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  take  it  up  he  found  that  it  was 
chained.  There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  distress.  He 
seized  a  large  stone,  and  hammered  with  all  his  strength 
upon  the  chains  in  an  effort  to  break  them.  The  flames 
roared,  the  entire  first  floor  was  taking  fire,  and  there 
arose  such  a  redoubled  outburst  of  sparks  and  smoke 
that  Nise,  standing  up  above,  disappeared  at  times  from 
sight.  Nanet  was  all  the  time  hearing  cries  from  her 
that  maddened  him,  and  so  he  hammered  and  hammered, 
and  cried,  as  he  did  so : 

"  Waitl  wait!     I  am  coming!" 

The  chain  gave  way,  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
raise  the  ladder.  He  never  understood  afterwards  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  placing  it  upright.  It  must  have 
been  by  a  miracle  that  he  erected  it  under  the  window. 
Then  he  saw  that  it  was  too  short,  and  his  despair  was 
such  that  for  a  moment  he  wavered  in  his  bravery  of  a 
hero  of  seventeen  determined  to  save  his  little  lady-love 
of  thirteen.    He  lost  his  head,  and  knew  nothing  further. 

"Wait!  wait!     That  is  nothing.     I  am  coming!" 

Just  at  this  moment  one  of  the  two  maids,  whose 
attic  opened  upon  the  roof,  got  out  of  her  window,  and 
clung  to  the  edge  of  the  gutter,  and,  in  the  madness  of 
terror,  believing  that  the  flames  were  already  upon  her, 
leaped  suddenly  into  space,  landing  near  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  entrance,  with  her  skull  fractured,  and  was 
killed  instantly. 

Kanet,  more  and  more  alarmed  by  Nise's  outcries,  be- 
lieved that  she  also  was  going  to  jump.  He  seemed  to  see 
her  lying  bleeding  at  his  feet,  and  uttered  a  final  agoniz- 
ing appeal : 

"  Don't  jump,  I.  am  coming,  I  am  coming !" 

He  ran  up  the  whole  length  of  the  ladder,  and  when 
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he  reached  the  blazing  first  floor  entered  it  through  one 
of  the  windows,  the  glass  of  which  was  shattered  by  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  Help  was  beginning  to  arrive,  and 
a  great  many  people  were  already  to  be  seen  on  the  road 
and  in  the  garden.  There  were  some  minutes  of  terrible 
anxiety,  as  the  crowd  witnessed  the  saving  of  one  child 
by  another,  in  the  courage  of  madness.  The  fire  was 
steadily  gaining,  the  walls  were  beginning  to  crack,  and 
the  ladder  itself  seemed  afire  aa  it  stood  empty  and  up- 
right against  the  front  of  the  house,  where  neither  the 
boy  nor  the  girl  reappeared.  At  last  Nanet  returned,  car- 
rying Ifise  on  his  shoulders,  just  as  one  carries  a  lamb. 
He  had  succeeded,  in  spite,  of  the  fact  that  the  interior 
of  the  house  was  now  a  furnace,  in  ascending  one  flight, 
grasping  her,  and  descending  again;  hut  bis  hair  was 
singed,  his  clothing  was  burning,  and  after  he  had  slid 
down  rather  than  descended  the  ladder,  round  by  round, 
with  his  beloved  burden,  both  were  covered  witti  bums, 
and  fainted  in  each  other's  arms,  clasped  in  an  embrace 
BO  tight  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them  together  to 
La  Crecherie,  where  Soeurette,  who  had  been  instantly 
summoned,  came  to  take  care  of  them  in  the  infirmary. 

A  half-hour  later  the  whole  house  was  destroyed,  not  a 
stone  remained  standing.  The  worst  thing  of  all  was 
that  the  fire,  after  having  communicated  itself  by  the 
passage-way  to  the  administration  building,  continued  to 
advance  by  the  adjacent  sheds,  and  was  now  consuming 
the  great  hall  in  which  were  located  the  puddling-fumaces 
and  the  rolling-mills.  The  entire  works  were  threatened. 
The  fire  raged  among  the  ancient  buildings,  which  were 
almost  all  of  wood  and  dilapidated  and  calcined.  It  was 
said  that  the  Delaveaus'  other  servant,  having  found 
means  of  escape  to  the  kitchen,  had  been  the  first  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  night  gang,  which  had  rushed  from  the 
Pit.  But  the  workmen  had  no  fire  -  engine,  and  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  their  neighbors  at  La  Crecherie,  who 
came  with  brotherly  haste;  led  by  Luc  himself,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rival  works,  bringing  with  them  the  fire- 
engine  and  its  crew — one  of  the  creations  of  La  Crech- 
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ei'ie.  The  firemen  from  Beauclair,  whose  organization 
was  very  imperfect,  did  not  arrive  until  after  some  little 
time.  It  was  altogether  too  late,  since  the  Pit  was  blaz- 
ing like  an  immense  brazier,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  its  buildings,  which  covered  several  acres,  and  from 
which  notliing  emerged  but  the  lofty  chimneys  and  the 
tower  for  tempering  guns. 

At  the  break  of  day,  after  this  night  of  disaster,  numer- 
ous groups  were  still  stationed  before  the  half-extinguished 
fire,  under  the  gloomy  and  frosty  sky  of  November.  The 
authorities  of  Beauclair,  including  the  Sub-prefect  Chate- 
lard  and  Mayor  Courier,  bad  not  left  the  place  of  the 
conflagration;  and  Judge  Gaume  was  with  them,  as  was 
also  his  son-in-law,  Captain  iTollivet.  The  Abbe  Marie, 
who  had  not  been  summoned  until  too  late,  did  not  arrive 
until  daybreak,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sight- 
seers, made  up  of  the  well-to-do,  the  shopkeepers,  the  Ma- 
zelles,  the  Caffiaux,  and  Dacheux  himself.  Struck  with 
a  feeling  of  terror,  all  were  talking  in  alow  voice,  and 
their  greatest  anxiety  was  to  know  in  what  manner  such 
a  catastrophe  could  have  occurred.  There  remained  but 
one  witness,  and  that  was  the  servant  -  maid  who  had 
succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  related  how  madame 
had  returned  from  Guerdache  at  a  little  before  midnight, 
and  that  all  at  once  there  had  risen  a  sound  of  loud  voices, 
and  then  the  flames  had  broken  out.  The  story  was  lis- 
tened to  and  repeated  in  an  undertone,  and  persons  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  household  divined  the  cause 
of  the  terrible  scene  that  had  occurred.  The  maid  was 
I)erfectly  sure  that  monsieur  and  madame  had  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  general  horror  was  intensified  when 
Boisgelin  arrived,  and  was  observed  to  be  so  pale  and 
unnerved  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him  in  getting  out 
of  his  carriage.  He  fainted  away  completely  at  the 
sight  of  this  scene  of  ruin,  where  the  wreck  of  his  fortune 
lay  smouldering  before  him,  and  where  the  bones  of  Dela- 
veau  and  Fernande  were  falling  into  ashes.  Dr.  Novarre 
was  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  him. 

Luc,  in  the  mean  time,  was  directing  the  final,  move- 
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meuts  of  the  men,  who  were  occupied  in  extingnishing  the 
fire  in  the  hall  in  which  was  located  the  ateam-hammer, 
and  which  was  still  burning.  Jordan,  enveloped  in  wraps, 
insisted  upon  remaining,  in. spite  of  the  great  cold.  Bon- 
naire,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  in  saving  all  that  he 
could  of  the  machinery  and  tools.  Bourron  and  Fauchard, 
as  well  as  all  the  old  workmen  from  the  Pit  who  had 
gone  over  to  La  Crecherie,  assisted  him.  They  made  ev- 
ery possible  effort  in  the  places  that  were  so  well  known  to 
them,  and  where  they  themselves  had  labored  for  so  many 
years.  But  it  seemed  as  though  a  malign  destiny  were 
taking  the  form  of  a  hurricane,  so  that  everything  was 
carried  off,  swept  away,  and  annihilated  in  spite  of  their 
efforts.  Fire  the  avenger,  fire  the_purifier,  had  just  de- 
/  seended  tBere  like  a  thunderbolt,  had  swept  the  en- 
\  tire  field,  and  cleared  away  the  ruins  with  which  the 
\  downfall  of  the  old  Tegime  had  obstructed  it.  Now  the 
work  was  accomplished,  the  horizon  was  clear  to  an  in- 
finite distance,  and  it  was  possible  for  the  city  of  jus- 
tice and  peace  to  allow  the  conquering  tide  to  carry  ita 
houses  up  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  vast  plain. 

Lange,  the  potter  and  anarchist,  was  heard  to  say  to 
the  group  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood: 

"  No,  no  1  I  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  doing  it ;  it  was 
not  I  who  set  it  on  fire;  but  no  matter,  for  all  that,  it 
is  a  splendid  work,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  owners 
should  have  furthered  it  by  roasting  themselves." 

He  was  speaking  of  the  fire,  and  the  general  horror  was 
so  profound  that  no  one  forced  him  to  be  silent.  The 
crowd  went  over  to  the  aide  of  victory.  The  authorities 
of  Beauclair  felicitated  Luc  on  his  devotion,  and  the  shop- 
keei^rs  and  burghers  surrounded  the  workmen  from  La 
Crecherie,  and  ended  by  openly  allying  themselves  with 
the  latter.  Lange  was  in  the  right ;  a  broken-down  society, 
smitten  with  madness,  in  tragic  periods  throws  itself  upon 
a  funeral  pyre.  The  dark  melancholy  works  at  the  Pit, 
where  the  wages  system  had  met  its  death  blow,  after  its 
last  hours  of  dishonored  and  accursed  labor,  consisted  now 
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of  nothing  but  a  few  crumbling  walls,  supporting  the 
frames  of  roofs,  above  which  the  lofty  chimneys  and  the 
tower  for  tempering  guns  stood  upright,  useless  and  for- 
lorn, imder  the  dull  gray  sky. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  that  raomimg,  just  as  the  aim 
had  decided  to  appear.  Monsieur  Jerome  passed  by  in  hia 
wheeled  chair,  pushed  by  a  servant.  He  was  taking  his 
usual  airing,  and  had  just  passed  along  the  road  to  Com- 
bettes,  skirting  the  works  and  the  growing  town  of  La 
Crecherie,  by  this  time  bright  with  sunlight,  gay  and 
joyous.  He  now  saw  the  field  of  defeat  spread  out  be- 
fore him,  and  the  Pit  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  jus- 
tifiable violence  of  the  flames.  He  gazed  for  a  long  time 
with  his  vacant  and  light  -  colored  eyes,  as  limpid  as 
spring-water.  He  uttered  not  a  word ;  he  made  not  a  mo- 
tion ;  he  simply  stared  and  passed  on ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  whether  or  not  he  had  seen  and  un- 
derstood. 
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AT  Guerdaclie  the  shock  was  terrible.  This  home  of 
luxury  and  pleasure,  the  scene  of  continual  fetes, 
had  been  overtaken  bv  ruin  between  one  day  and  the 
next.  A  hunt  must  be  countermanded,  the  large  dinners 
given  each  Tuesday  must  be  discontinued.  The  domestic 
force  was  to  be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  the  sale  of  the 
carriages,  horses,  and  kennels  was  already  under  dis- 
cussion. The  life  and  activity  which  the  continual  com- 
ing and  going  of  visitors  imparted  to  the  gardens  and 
the  park  had  altogether  ceased.  All  the  apartmente  in 
the  vast  dwelling,  the  salons,  the  dining-room,  the  bill- 
iard-room, the  smoking-room,  were  now  nothing  but 
deserts  swept  by  the  wind  of  misfortune.  The  place  was 
like  a  dwelling  struck  by  lightning,  standing  desolate 
amid  the  sudden  solitude  of  calamity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  infinite  sadness,  Boisgelin  dragged 
his  melancholy  presence  up  and  down.  Crushed  and 
overwhelmed,  with  senses  completely  scattered,  he  passed 
the  dreadful  days,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself, 
and  wandering  to  and  fro  like  a  soul  in  torment,  amid 
the  downfall  of  all  his  pleasures.  He  was  only  a  poor 
creature  at  best,  a  man  of  clubs  and  horses,  capable  of 
nothing  more  than  amiable  mediocrity,  whose  fine  pres- 
ence, lofty  and  correct  manner,  and  single  eye-glass  col- 
lapsed before  the  first  tragic  breath  of  truth  and  justice. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  occupied  exclusively  with 
pleasure,  being  convinced  that  this  was  his  right.  He 
had  never  done  anything  with  his  hands,  and,  believing 
as  he  did  that  he  was  a  being  set  apart,  chosen,  priv- 
',  and  bom  only  that  he  might  be  nourished  and 
by  the  labor  of  others,  how  should  he  eompre- 
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>nd  the  natural  sequence  of  the  catastrophe  that  had 
'X-overwhelmed  him ?  His  devout  belief  in  hia  own  egoism 
had  received  a  rude  shock,  and  he  remained  stunned  be- 
fore the  future  of  the  uncertainties  of  which  he  was  igno- 
rant. In  hia  bewilderment  he  had  the  terror  of  an  idle 
man,  a  man  accustomed  to  be  supported,  who  is  agi- 
tated by  reason  of  the  incapacity  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  of  which  he  is  conscious.  Since  Delaveau 
was  no  longer  there,  from  whom  could  he  exact  the 
returns  that  had  been  promised  him  at  the  time  when 
his  cousin  had  influenced  him  to  put  his  capital  in  the 
excellent  speculation  of  the  Pit?  The  works  were  burn- 
ed, the  capital  was  sunk  under  its  ruins,  and  so  where 
could  he  find  the  means  of  livelihood  for  to-morrow  ?  He 
stalked  like  a  madman  through  the  deserted  gardens  and 
the  melancholy  house  without  iinding  an  answer. 

At  first,  on  the  night  that  the  tragedy  occurred,  Boia- 
gelin  was  haunted  by  the  terrible  end  of  Delaveau 
and  Femande.  He  himself  could  entertain  no  doubts 
in  regard  to  it,  since  he  remembered  in  what  a  distracted 
manner  the  latter  had  left  him,  uttering  threats  against 
her  husband.  It  must  certainly  have  been  in  consequence 
of  some  dreadful  scene  that  Delaveau  had  himself  set 
fire  to  the  house,  iu  order  that  he  and  the  woman  who  was 
guilty  might  perish  together.  This,  for  a  man  like  Bois- 
gelin,  displayed  a  ferocity  and  a  fury  of  monstrous 
passions,  the  fear  of  which  persistently  spoiled  his  en- 
joyment. What  completed  his  discouragement  was  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  not  the  judgment  nor  the  en- 
ergy necessary  to  introduce  a  little  order  into  an  affair 
so  complicated  and  so  compromising.  He  revolved  proj- 
ects from  morning  till  evening,  without  knowing  which 
to  adopt.  Ought  he  to  re-establish  the  works,  to  try  to 
find  money,  a  partner,  an  engineer,  with  the  hope  of 
continuing  the  business?  The  success  of  this  scheme 
seemed  almost  impossible,  for  the  losses  were  consid- 
erable. Or  would  he  do  better  to  find  a  purchaser,  who 
would,  at  his  own  risk,  make  use  of  the  land,  machinery, 
and  material  saved  ?    But  he  was  very  doubtful  whether 
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such  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  and  evet:  more  doubt- 
ful whether  a  price  sufficiently  large  to  clear  the  situa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  him.  And  even  then  there 
remained  to  be  solved  the  problem  of  existence  in  the 
large  domain  of  Guerdache,  burdened  with  enormous  ex- 
penses for  its  costly  maintenance,  where,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have  bread  to  eat. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  had  any  pity  on  this 
wretched  man,  so  shaken  and  forlorn,  and  that  was  his 
wife,  Suzanne,  that  woman  of  heroic  tenderness,  whom 
he  had  so  fearfully  outraged.  When  Boisgelin  first 
thrust  upon  her  his  liaison  with  Ternande,  she  had  twen- 
ty times  risen  in  the  morning  resolved  upon  making 
a  scene  in  order  to  drive  this  mistress  and  interloper  out 
of  her  house ;  but  each  time  she  had  ended  by  remaining 
in  her  voluntary  blindness,  being  sure  that,  if  she  drove 
away  Femande,  her  husband  would  follow  her,  so  haunt- 
ed and  possessed  was  he.  Then  the  abnormal  situation 
regulated  itself;  she  remained  a  lawful  wife  only  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  thus  preserving  appearances,  and 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  son 
Paul,  whom  she  wished  to  save  from  misfortune.  With- 
out this  beautiful  child,  as  fair  and  gentle  as  herself, 
she  could  never  have  become  resigned.  He  was  the 
real  cause  of  her  renunciation  and  of  her  sacrifice.  She 
had,  as  it  were,  snatched  away  from  the  unworthy  father 
a  mind  and  heart  that  were  her  own,  hers  alone,  where 
she  could  foster  conscience  and  goodness  and  thus  find 
her  consolation.  After  this  fashion  the  years  had  rolled 
away,  in  the  quiet  pleasure  of  seeing  Paul  develop  in 
goodness  and  tenderness.  She  had  assisted  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  to  speak,  and  without  taking  part  in  it,  at  the 
tragedy  that  had  been  enacted,  at  the  slow  ruin  of  the 
Pit  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  La  Crech- 
erie,  at  the  diseased  craving  for  pleasure  by  which  she 
was  surroimded,  and  which  in  its  madness  had  carried  her 
own  world  into  the  abyss.  A  final  insane  transport  had, 
at  last,  destroyed  everything  in  one  supreme  blast  of 
fiame,  and  she  also  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  Dela- 
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veau  who  had  deliberately  lighted  this  colossal  funeral 
pile,  in  order  that  he  might  be  consumed  together  with 
the  guilty  woman  who  had  corrupted  and  destroyed  every- 
thing. She  herself  did  not  escape  the  shadow  of  this 
crime.  She  asked  herself  whether  she  had  not  in  some 
small  degree  been  concerned  in  it,  by  her  weakness  and 
resignation,  in  tolerating  for  so  long  a  time  the  shame  and 
treachery  that  were  concealed  in  her  house.  If  she  had 
risen  in  revolt  in  the  beginning,  perhaps  the  crime  would 
not  have  reached  such  lengths.  This  struggle  of  her  own 
conscience  ended  by  completely  upsetting  her  and  caus- 
ing her  to  have  compassion  for  the  wretched  man,  whom 
she  had  seen,  ever  since  the  catastrophe,  walking  distract- 
edly, in  his  terrible  confusion,  through  the  deserted  gar- 
den and  the  empty  house. 

Then  one  morning  as  she  crossed  the  large  salon,  in 
which  they  had  given  so  many  fetes,  she  saw  him  sunk 
in  an  arm-chair,  and  weeping  with  deep  sobs  like  a  child. 
She  was  very  much  moved,  and  filled  with  profound  pity. 
She  who  for  so  many  years  had  not  addressed  a  word  to 
him  except  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  approached  him. 

"  It  is  not  in  despair,"  said  she  to  him,  "  that  you  will 
find  the  strength  that  you  need." 

Surprised  at  seeing  her  and  hearing  her  speak  to  him, 
he  looked  at  her  confusedly  amid  his  tears. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  you  may  wander  as  much  as 
you  please,  from  morning  till  night,  but  courage  must 
come  from  within  yourself;  you  will  not  find  it  else- 
where." 

He  made  a  movement  of  desolation,  and  answered,  in 
a  low  voice : 

"  I  am  so  lonely." 

He  was  not  a  bad  man,  only  foolish  and  weak;  one  of 
those  cowardly  natures  which  are  tyrannical  by  reason 
of  egoistical  enjoyment.  He  was  sorrowing  over  the 
loneliness,  grieving  that  his  wife  had  left  him  in  trouble, 
with  an  air  so  despondent  that  she  was  very  much 
touched. 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  alone. 
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Why,  then,  have  you  not  come  to  me  since  these  dreadful 
troubles  began  ?" 

"  Great  Heavens !"  stammered  he ;  "  do  you  forgive 
mef 

He  seized  the  hands  that  she  surrendered  to  him;  and 
a  his  complete  self-abandonment  acknowledged  his  sin 
n  a  frenzied  desire  for  repentance.  He  confessed  noth- 
ng  but  what  she  already  knew — his  prolonged  deceit 
and  treachery,  his  destruction  of  their  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  his  mad  passion  for  that  woman  who  had  been 
his  ruin;  but  he  brought  such  an  outburst  of  frankness 
to  his  self-accusation  that  she  was  touched  by  it,  as  though 
it  were  a  new,  complete  avowal,  the  humiliation  of  which 
be  might  have  avoided.    He  ended  by  saying: 

"  It  is  true,  I  have  insulted  you  this  long  time,  and 
have  acted  abominably.  Why  did  you  not  leave  me — why 
did  you  do  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  return  f ' 

This  touched  then  the  tender  spot  in  her  conscience,  the 
sad  remorse  that  she  felt  at  having,  perhaps,  failed  in 
her  duty  by  not  arresting  his  downfall.  And  the  recon- 
ciliation, b^un  in  pity,  was  completed  through  this  feel- 
ing of  kindly  indulgence.  Have  not  the  purest  and  most 
heroic  spirits  often  their  share  in  the  sin  to  which  the 
bad  and  the  weak  around  them  yield  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  ought  to  have  struggled  more, 
but  I  wished  to  save  my  pride  and  to  assure  my  own 
peace.  We  must  both  forget;  the  entire  past  must  be 
buried." 

Then,  as  their  son  Paul  passed  in  the  garden  under 
the  windows,  she  called  him.  He  was  now  a  tall  boy  of 
eighteen  years,  quick  and  intelligent,  whom  she  had 
formed  in  her  own  likeness,  with  a  tender  heart  and  a 
strong  conscience,  entirely  free  from  all  class  prejudices, 
and  ready  to  work  with  his  own  hands  whenever  cir- 
cumstances should  require  it.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  soil  He  spent  entire  days  at  the  farm,  interest- 
ing himself  in  all  matters  of  its  cultivation,  in  the  seed 
that  was  sown  and  the  harvests  that  sprang  from  it. 
WTien  his  mother  called  him  to  come  to  her  for  a  minute 
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he  was  about  going  to  Feuillat's  house  to  see  a  new  alyle 
of  plough. 

"  Come,  my  child,"  said  she,  "  your  father  is  in  dis- 
tress, and  I  want  you  to  embrace  him." 

There  had  been  a  rupture  between  father  and  son  as 
well  as  between  husband  and  wife.  The  boy,  taken  pos- 
session of  entirely  by  his  mother,  had  grown  up  to  show 
only  a  formal  respect  for  the  man  whom  he  felt  to  be  evil 
in  nature  and  a  torment  to  others.  So,  startled  and  moved, 
Paul  looked  for  some  seconds  at  his  parents,  who  were  so 
pale  and  so  overcome  with  emotion.  He  understood,  and 
after  he  had  embraced  his  father  very  affectionately  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  mother's  neck  in  order  to  embrace 
her  also  with  all  his  heart.  The  family  were  reunited,  and 
there  was  a  moment  of  happiness,  when  it  seemed  possible 
to  believe  that  henceforward  the  good  understanding  would 
be  perfect. 

When  Suzanne,  in  her  turn,  had  embraced  him,  Boisge- 
lin  was  forced  to  restrain  a  new  outburst  of  tears- 

"  It  is  well,  it  is  well ;  we  are  all  united.  Ah !  my 
dears,  this  gives  me  courage.  We  are  in  so  terrible  a  sit- 
uation !  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  one 
another  and  make  some  decision." 

They  all  three  sat  down  and  talked  for  a  little  while, 
for  speech  was  a  necessity  to  Boisgelin  after  his  solitary 
distracted  wanderings  in  his  agony  of  weakness.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remind  Suzanne  how  they  had 
purchased  the  Pit  for  a  million  francs  and  Guerdache 
foi'  five  hundred  thousand,  using,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
million  of  her  dowry  and  the  million  saved  from  the  ruin 
of  his  own  fortune.  The  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
which  remained  of  the  two  millions,  left  in  Delaveau's 
hands,  had  served  as  a  fund  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  works.  All  their  capital,  therefore,  had  been  dis- 
posed of  thus,  and  the  worst  part  of  it  was  that,  during 
their  recent  embarrassments,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
borrow  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  a  debt  that  heavily 
burdened  the  enterprise.  The  works  could  make  no  more 
"money,  now  that  they  had  been  burned,  and  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  pay  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs  before 
attempting  to  raise  them  from  the  ashes. 

"  Then  what  course  are  you  going  to  adopt  V  asked 
Suzanne. 

He  spoke  of  the  two  solutions  between  which  he  hes- 
itated, without  ability  to  choose,  so  many  were  the  diffi- 
culties that  each  presented.  The  choice  lay  between  get- 
ting rid  of  everything  and  selling  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Pit,  at  any  price,  so  long  as  it  supplied  the  means 
of  paying  the  debt  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs;  or 
finding  new  capital  by  establishing  a  syndicate,  in  which 
his  share  would  be  the  land  and  tho  machinery  saved — a 
combination,  however,  that  he  felt  to  be  chimerical.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  became  every  day  more  press- 
ing, for  the  ruin  proved  to  be  total  and  complete. 

Suzanne  remarked : 

"  We  still  have  Guerdache;  we  can  sell  that." 

"  Oh !  sell  Guerdache  1"  answered  he,  with  an  air  of 
desperation.  "  Sell  this  property  where  we  are  so  happy, 
to  which  we  are  so  habituated !  To  go  in  search  of  some 
place  of  refuge,  and  hide  ourselves  in  some  den  of  pov- 
erty 1  What  a  downfall !  what  a  fresh  and  dreadful  dis- 
tress !" 

She  became  grave  again,  perceiving  clearly  that  he 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  quiet,  com- 
monplace existence. 

"  My  dear,  the  same  thing  will  be  necessary  if  we  stay 
here.  We  can  no  longer  keep  up  so  expensive  an  estab- 
lishment." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  Guerdache  will  have  to  be  sold, 
but  later,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  If  we 
put  it  on  the  market  now  we  shall  not  obtain  half  its 
value,  for  it  will  be  an  announcement  of  our  ruin,  and  the 
whole  country  will  understand  it  so,  and  will  find  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  and  to  speculate." 

Then  he  made  use  of  a  more  direct  argument. 

"  Besides,  dear  love,  Guerdache  is  your  own.  The  title 
deeds  state  that  the  five  hundred  thousand  francs  purchase 
money  were  taken  from  the  million  in  your  dowry,  and 
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the  other  five  hundred  thousand  are  entered  as  half  of 
the  million  which  the  Pit  cost  us.  We  were  joint  pro- 
prietors of  the  works,  but  Guerdache  is  your  exclusive 
property,  and  my  only  wish  is  to  keep  it  for  you  as  long 
aa  we  possibly  can." 

Suzanne  made  a  sign,  aa  though  she  did  not  wish  to 
insist,  but  letting  it  be  understood  that  she  had  been  long 
resigned  to  any  sacrifices.  Her  husband  looked  at  her, 
and  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  something. 

"  Ah,  tell  me — I  intended  to  ask  you :  do  you  ever  see 
your  old  friend,  Monsieur  Luc  Troment,  nowadays?" 

She  remained  stupefied  for  a  moment.  The  breaking- 
off  of  her  intercourse  with  Luc,  in  consequence  of  the 
bitter  rivalry  arising  between  the  two  sets  of  works,  had 
not  been  the  least  of  her  griefs  amid  so  many  domestic 
troubles.  In  him  she  had  lost  a  kind,  cordial,  comfort- 
ing friend,  who  would  have  aided  and  supported  her. 
But  she  had  in  this  also  resigned  herself;  she  had  met 
him  since  then  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  wholly  by 
chance  on  the  rare  oeeasioDS  when  she  went  out,  and  had 
never  addressed  a  word  to  him.  He  himself  had  imi- 
tated her  discretion  and  her  renunciation,  and  it  had 
seemed  to  him  plain  that  their  old  intimacy  was  forever 
dead.  All  this  did  not  prevent  the  young  woman  from 
taking  a  passionate  interest  in  Luc's  enterprise,  which, 
however,  she  mentioned  to  no  one.  She  continued  to 
be  secretly  one  with  him  in  his  generous  effort  and  in 
his  desire  to  establish  a  little  justice  and  peace  upon 
earth.  Therefore  she  had  suffered  with  him  and  tri- 
umphed with  him,  and  when  for  the  moment  he  had  been 
thought  dead  under  Eagu's  knife  she  had  shut  herself 
up  for  two  days,  so  that  no  one  should  see  her.  In  the 
depths  of  her  grief  she  was  conscious  of  an  intolerable 
agony  at  the  thought  of  his  affection  for  Josine,  of  which 
she  then  learned,  and  which  left  a  ^ound  in  her  heart- 
Had  she,  then,  been  in  love  with  Luc  without  knowing 
it?  Had  she  not  dreamed  of  the  joy  and  pride  of  a 
husband  such  as  he,  one  who  would  have  made  so  mag- 
nificent a  use  of  his  fortune  ?    Had  she  not  said  to  herself 
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how  she  would  have  aided  him,  how  they  would  togeflier 
have  -realized  miracles  of  peace  and  goodness  ?  But  he 
had  recovered,  and  was  now  fiie  husband  of  Joaine,  and 
she  had  again  withdrawn  into  the  shade  in  her  abnega- 
tion as  a  deserted  wife,  as  a  mother  who  lived  only  for 
her  son.  Luc  had  ceased  to  exist  for  her,  and  the  ques- 
tion put  to  her  in  regard  to  him  brought  him  hack  to 
her  from  so  far  off  that  she  did  not  conceal  her  great 
surprise  as  she  replied : 

"  How  do  you  think  that  I  eouM  see  Monsieur  Fro- 
ment  ?  You  are  well  aware  that  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  our  relations  with  him  were  broken." 

Boisgelin  shrugged  his  shoulders  calmly. 
'"Oh,  that  need  not  prevent  it;  you  might  have  met 
him  somewhere  and  talked  with  him.     You  understood 
each  other  so  well  in  old  times.     You  have  kept  up  no 
intercourse  with  him,  then  ?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  distinctly.  "  If  I  still  met  him,  you 
would  have  known  it." 

She  felt  her  own  astonishment  increase,  wounded  as 
she  was  at  his  insistence  and  a  little  mortified  at  being 
interrogated  after  this  fashion.  A^^at  was  he  aiming  at! 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  desire  that  she  should  have 
kept  up  relations  with  Luc  ?  She  began  to  seek  informa- 
tion in  her  turn. 

"  Why  do  yo)i  ask  me  this  ?" 

"  Por  no  definite  reason,  only  a  passing  idea  that  came 
to  me  a  little  while  ago." 

He  returned  to  it,  however,  and  ended  by  confessing. 

"  I  said  to  you,  you  remember,  that  we  had  two  courses 
open  to  us;  either  to  sell  the  Pit  and  get  rid  of  every- 
thing, or  to  establish  a  business  firm,  in  which  I  should 
remain.  But  there  is  still  a  third  course,  a  combination 
of  the  two  others,  which  would  be  to  get  La  Crecherie 
to  buy  the  Pit,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  best  part  of  the 
profits.    Do  you  understand  V 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  simple.     This  Luc  must  have 
an  intense  desire  to  possess  our  property.     Now  he  has 
27 
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done  U8  a  great  deal  of  harm,  has  he  not  ?  It  .is  only 
fair  that  we  should  extract  a  large  sum  from  him.  And 
this  would  be  our  salvation ;  above  all,  if  we  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  house  besides,  it  would  permit  ua  to  keep  Guer- 
dacbe  without  diminishing  our  establishment  in  the 
least." 

Suzanne  listened  to  him  with  a  feeling  of  great  sad- 
ness. She  perceived  that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and 
that  the  dreadful  lesson  that  he  had  just  received  had 
not  reformed  him.  His  only  idea  was  to  speculate  upon 
others,  and  extract  profit  for  himself  out  of  any  situation 
wherever  it  might  be  found.  Above  all,  his  one  aim  was 
to  do  nothing  himself,  and  to  remain  in  idleness  asfthe 
sleeping-partner,  the  capitalist  that  he  now  was.  In  the 
midst  of  the  overwhelming  despair  that  had  oppressed 
him  ever  since  the  catastrophe,  he  preserved  nothing  but 
the  terror  of  and  hatred  for  work.  Hia  absorbing  thought 
was  how  to  arrange  matters  so  that  he  could  continue  to 
live  without  doing  anything.  And  his  pleasure  in  this 
prospect  reappeared  auddenly  from  beneath  his  already 
dried  tears. 

Wishing  to  understand  the  matter  thoroughly,  Suzanne , 
said :  "  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  affair  ?  Why  do 
you  ask  me  whether  I  have  preserved  relations  with  Mon- 
sieur Troment?" 

He  answered,  coolly: 

"  Oh,  well,  because  that  would  have  facilitated  the 
overtures  that  I  am  thinking  of  making  to  him.  You  can 
understand  that  after  years  of  misunderstanding  it  is 
not  easy  to  approach  a  gentleman  in  order  to  introduce 
a  question  of  one's  own  interest,  while  it  would  become 
simpler  if  the  gentleman  had  remained  your  friend.  You 
youraelf,  perhaps,  could  have  seen  him  and  spoken  t« 
him — " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  sudden  gesture. 

"  I  should  never  have  spoken  to  Monsieur  Froment 
under  such  circumstances.  You  forget  that  I  had  a  sis- 
terly afEeetion  for  him." 

The  unfortunate  man  had  stooped  to  the  baseness  of 
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speculating  upon  the  tenderness  which  Luc  might  have 
kept  in  hia  heart,  and  it  was  this  that  he  had  thought  of 
employing  in  order  to  move  his  adversary,  so  as  to  con- 
quer him  the  more  easily. 

He  must  have  known  that  he  waa  paining  her,  for  he 
saw  her  suddenly  turn  paler  and  colder,  as  if  she  had 
again  withdrawn  from  him.  So,  wishing  to  efface  the 
bad  impression,  he  said : 

"  You  are  right ;  these  things  do  not  concern  women. 
You  could  not,  of  course,  undertake  such  a  commission; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  with  my  idea,  since  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  our 
salvation  is  there.  I  am  going  to  arrange  my  plan  of 
attack,  and  titen  I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  a  means  of 
placing  myself  in  communication  with  the  manager  of 
La  Crecherie  —  unless,  indeed,  I  let  him  take  the  first 
step  himself,  which  would  be  shrewder." 

He  waa  cheered  up  by  this  hope  of  duping  another, 
and  of  thereby  securing  his  own  enjoyment,  as  he  had 
always  done.  Life  was  still  worth  living,  if  one  could 
live  with  his  hands  white  and  idle,  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  tools.  He  rose  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  looked  out  of 
one  of  the  windows  at  the  great  park,  which  seemed  more 
spacious  than  ever,  on  this  clear  winter  day,  and  where 
he  hoped,  as  soon  as  spring  came,  to  resume  hia  fetes. 
Then  he  exclaimed: 

"  We  should  be  very  stupid  to  distress  ourselves  un- 
duly.    Can  people  like  ourselves  ever  be  wretched?" 

Suzanne,  who  had  remained  seated,  felt  her  horrible 
sadness  increase.  A  moment  before  she  had  entertained 
the  ingenuous  hope  of  reforming  this  man,  but  now  per- 
ceived that  all  the  tempests  in  the  world  and  revolu- 
tions themselves  might  pass  over  him  "without  hia  amend- 
ing and  without  hia  even  comprehending  the  new  times. 
The  primitive  exploitation  of  man  by  man  was  in 
his  blood,  and  he  could  live  and  enjoy  himself  only 
upon  others.  He  would  always  remain  a  big,  bad 
child,  whom  she  would  eventually  have  the  charge  of, 
if  justice  ever  did  its  work.      Then  she  had  no  longer 
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any  other  feeling  towards  him  than  a  great  deal  of  cold 
pity. 

During  this  long  converaation  Paul  had  not  moved, 
but  had  listened  to  his  parents  with  an  air  of  intelligence 
and  tenderness.  All  the  emotions  that  agitated  his  moth- 
er could  be- seen  reflected  in  his  large,  thoughtful  eyes. 
He  was  in  complete  communion  with  her,  and  suffered 
whatever  she  suffered  upon  seeing  the  unworthiness  of 
the  husband  and  father.  And  when  she  noticed  his  pain- 
ful constraint,  she  asked  him: 

"  Where  were  you  going,  my  child  ?" 

"  Mother,  I  was  going  to  the  farm,  where  Feuillat 
must,  by  this  time,  have  received  the  new  plougn  for  win- 
ter tillage." 

Boisgelin  laughed  outright. 

"  And  does  that  interest  you  ?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  my  father.  At  Combettes  they  have 
steam-ploughs  that  make  furrows  more  than  a  mile  long 
in  their  fields,  which  have  been  united  in  common  so 
as  to  form  one  immense  field.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
earth  turned  over  and  fertilized  down  to  its  inwards." 

He  was  becoming  enthusiastic  with  the  vehemence  of 
a  child.    His  mother  smiled  tenderly. 

"  Go,  go,  my  child,"  she  said ;  "  go  and  see  the  new 
plough,  and  work  yourself;  you  will  be  the  better  for  it." 

During  the  days  that  followed  Suzanne  observed  that 
her  husband  was  in  no  haste  to  put  his  project  into 
execution.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  to  have  found  the 
solution,  which,  according  to  him,  was  going  to  save  them 
all ;  and  his  indolence  and  feebleness  of  will  took  pos- 
session of  him  once  more.  There  was  also  now  at  Guer- 
dache  another  grown-up  child,  whose  conduct  caused  lier 
a  sudden  uneasiness.  Monsieur  Jerome,  her  grandfather, 
who  had  just  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  in  spite  of  the  species  of  living  death  with  which 
paralysis  had  stricken  him,  had  always  led  his  silent  life 
apart,  having  no  longer  any  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  except  during  his  continual  airings  in  his  wheeled 
chair,  pushed  by  his  servant.     Suzanne  alone  entered  hia 
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room,  and  cared  for  him  with  the  tender  attentions  that 
she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  nearly  thirty  years  before, 
when  she  wae  a  little  girl,  in  that  same  room  upon  the 
ground  floor  opening  upon  the  park.  She  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  clear  eyes  of  the  old  man,^hose  fathom- 
less eyes,  like  the  depths  of  spring  water,  that  she  could 
read  therein  the  slightest  and  most  fugitive  emotions. 
Kow,  since  the  recent  events,  the  eyea  had  become  dark- 
er, and  it  seemed  as  though  their  waters  had  been  troub- 
led by  some  sediment  disturbed  in  their  depths.  Dur- 
ing many  monotonous  years  she  had  bent  over  them,  with- 
out seeing  anything  in  them,  and  she  had  asked  herself 
whether  they  could  remain  so  pure,  so  vacant,  if  the  power 
of  thought  were  not  gone  from  them  forever.  Was  it 
possible  tliat  thought  was  now  returning?  Might  not 
these  shadows,  these  growing  disquietudes,  indicate  a  pos- 
sible revival  of  all  his  powers?  Was  it  possible  that  he 
had  always  been  conscious  and  intelligent;  or  had  the 
hard  physical  pressure  of  the  paralysis  relaxed,  as  it 
were,  by  a  miracle,  freeing  him  for  a  moment,  at  the 
last,  from  the  silence  and  immobility  in  which  he  had  so 
long  lived  imprisoned.  She  watched  this  slow  work  o£ 
deliverance  with  surprise  and  increasing  distress. 

One  evening  the  servant  who  pushed  Monsieur  Je- 
rome's wheeled  chair  ventured  to  stop  Suzanne  as  she 
came  out  of  the  old  man's  room,  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
look  of  intelligence  with  which  he  had  followed  her  to 
the  door. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  tell  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  monsieur  is  more 
himself.     He  has  spoken  to-day." 

Suzanne  exclaimed,  in  great  astonishment; 

"  What!  he  has  spoken?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  almost  sure  yesterday  that  I  heard  him 
stanmier  a  few  words,  in  a  low  voice,  during  a  little  halt 
that  we  made  on  the  Erias  road  opposite  the  Pit.  But 
to-day,  as  we  were  passing  La  Crecherie,  he  certainly 
spoke.     I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

L)^i.z.iit>,Coog[e 
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"  Ah,  madame,  I  did  not  clearly  understand,  but  I  am 
■  almost  sure  that  the  words  were  incoherent,  and  had  no 
reasonable  meaning." 

From  that  time  on  Suzanne  watched  over  her  grand- 
father with  ailuous  tenderness.  His  servant  had  orders 
to  come  every  evening  and  relate  the  events  of  the  day  to 
madame,  and  it  was  thus  that  she  was  able  to  follow  the 
increasing  uneasiness  that  seemed  to  be  taking  possession 
of  the  aged  man.  He  was  becoming  possessed  of  a  crav- 
ing to  see  and  hear,  and  insisted  that  his  drives  should  be 
extended,  as  if  he  were  greedy  of  the  sights  spread  out 
along  the  roads.  But,  above  all,  be  caused  himself  to 
bo  taken  daily  to  one  of  two  places,  either  the  Pit  or 
La  Crecherie,  and  remained  for  hours  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  gloomy  ruins  of  the  one  or  the  cheerful  prosperity 
of  the  other.  He  insisted  that  his  servant  should  walk 
more  slowly,  and  on  several  occasions  ordered  him  to  go 
back  over  the  road,  stammering  more  and  more  distinct- 
ly the  incoherent  words,  which  were  still  devoid  of  mean- 
ing. At  last,  Suzanne,  disturbed  by  this  slow  revival,  sent 
for  Dr.  Novarre,  being  desirous  to  have  bis  opinion, 

"  Doctor,"  said  she,  after  having  explained  the  case 
to  him,  "  I  feel  as  though  I  were  assisting  at  a  resurrec- 
tion. My  heart  is  deeply  touched  by  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  see  therein  a  wonderful  sign,  which  foretells 
extraordinary  events." 

Novarre  smiled  at  this  instance  of  feminine  nervous- 
ness. Then  he  wished  to  investigate  for  himself.  But 
Monsieur  Jerome  was  not  an  accommodating  patient. 
He  had  closed  his  doors  to  doctors,  as  well  as  to  every 
one  else ;  and  as  his  condition  required  no  treatment,  the 
doctor  had  abstained  from  going  to  see  bim  for  some 
years.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  waiting  for  bim  in  the  park,  on  one  of  his  outings, 
when  he  greeted  him  and  followed  him  along  the  road. 
But  even  as  he  approached  he  saw  Monsieur  Jerome's 
eyes  light  up,  and  his  lips  move  in  a  confused  stammer- 
ing.    The  doctor  was  astonished  and  touched  in  his  turn. 

"  You  are  right,  madame,"  said  he,  upon  his  return 
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to  Suzanne ;  "  the  case  is  very  uuusual.     There  is  clearly 
every  evidence  of  a  crisis  of  the  whole  system,  which  must 
proceed  from  a  profound  interoal  shock." 
■     She  asked,  anxiously: 

"  But  what  do  you  foresee,  doctor,  and  what  can  we 
do?" 

"Oh,  we  can  do  nothing;  that,  unfortunately,  is  cer- 
tain. And  as  to  foreseeing  what  such  a  state  is  likely  to 
lead  to  in  the  near  future,  I  would  not  even  venture  to 
predict.  Still,  I  must  admit  that  although  such  cases 
are  rare,  there  are  examples  of  them.  For  instance,  I  re- 
member myself  examining,  at  the  Asylimi  of  Saint-Cron, 
an  old  man  who  had  been  shut  up  there  for  nearly  forty 
years  without  having  ever  been  heard  to  utter  a  word,  so 
far  as  the  attendants  could  recall.  All  at  once  he  seemed 
to  awaken.  He  spoke  confusedly  at  first,  then  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  kept  up  for  entire  hours  an  interminable  flow 
of  uninterrupted  prattle.  But  the  extraordinary  thing 
was  that  this  old  man,  who  had  been  considered  idiotic, 
had  seen  everything,  heard  everything,  and  understood 
everything  during  his  forty  years  of  apparent  stupor; 
and  what  he  recounted,  in  his  ceaseless  flow  of  words, 
was  precisely  the  interminable  recital  of  his  sensations 
and  his  recollections  that  had  been  locked  up  within  him 
since  he  first  came  to  the  asylum." 

Suzanne  shuddered,  and  tried  to  conceal  the  extreme 
emotion  that  this  terrible  example  caused  her. 

"  And  what  became  of  this  unfortunate  V  asked  she 
again. 

!Novarre  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"  He  died  three  days  later.  I  must  admit  to  you, 
madame,  that  these  sorts  of  crises  are  almost  always  the 
symptom  of  an  approaching  end.  It  is  the  eternal  simile 
of  the  lamp  that  emits'  a  final  burst  of  light  before  it  goes 
out  forever." 

A  deep  silence  prevailed.  .Suzanne  had  become  very 
pale  as  she  felt  the  sliadow  of  death  pass  by.  But  it  ivas 
not  her  unfortunate  grandfather's  approaching  end  that 
touched  her  most  deeply;  she  had  another  dread,  another 
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grief.  Was  it  possible  that  her  grandfather,  like  the  old 
man  at  Saint-Oron,  had  seen,  heard,  and  comprehended 
ererything!  She  felt  that  she  must  venture  to  ask  one 
more  question. 

"  Do  you  believe,  doctor,"  she  asked,  "  that  intelligence 
has  been  abolished  in  our  own  dear  invalid  ?  Could  he,  in 
your  opinion,  understand  and  think  ?" 

Novarre  made  a  vague  gesture,  that  o£  a  scientific  man 
who  considers  himself  unable  to  vouch  for  anything  out- 
side of  experimental  certainty. 

"  Oh,  madame,"  replied  he,  "  you  are  asking  too  much 
of  me.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  brain,  into  which  we 
as  yet  penetrate  with  such  difficulty,  all  things  are  possi- 
ble. Intelligence  may  remain  intact  after  the  loss  of 
speech,  for  the  fact  that  a  person  does  not  speak  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  incapable  of  thought.  Still,  my  diag- 
nosis would  have  been  that  all  the  mental  faculties  of 
Monsieur  Jerome  were  enfeebled.  I  have  believed  him 
sunk  completely  into  senile  infancy." 

"  But  it  is  possible,  you  say,  tiiat  he  may  have  kept 
his  faculties  intact?" 

"  It  is  very  possible ;  I  even  begin  to  suspect  that  that 
has  been  the  case,  and  the  demonstration  of  it  lies  in  the 
awakening  of  his  whole  being,  with  the  power  of  speech 
that  seems  to  be  returning  to  him  by  degrees." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  to  leave  Suzanne  in 
a  kind  of  melancholy  horror.  She  could  no  longer  linger 
affectionately  in  her  grandfather's  room,  assisting  thus 
at  his  resurrection,  without  feeling  a  secret  terror.  If 
be  had  really  seen  all,  heard  all,  understood  all,  in  the 
dumb  rigidity  by  which  the  paralysis  held  him,  then  what 
a  terrible  tragedy  had  he  passed  through  in  the  depths 
of  his  silence!  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been 
the  Impassive  witness  of  the  rapid  decay  of  his  race;  bis 
wide-open  eyes  had  beheld  the  defeat  of  his  descendants 
gradually  accomplished,  and  had  seen  their  downfall  ac- 
celerated by  the  vertigo  of  possession  transmitted  from 
father  to  son.  He  had  seen  his  son  Michel,  after  the 
death  of  his  wif^  ruin  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
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,  and  blow  out  his  brains  witb  a  pistol ;  his  daugh- 
ter Laure,  mad  with  religious  feeling,  had  entered  a  con- 
vent; and  his  son  Philippe,  married  to  a  worthless 
wretch,  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  at  the  close  of  an  imbe- 
cile existence.  He  had  seen  his  grandson  Gustave,  the 
son  of  Michel,  become  the  cause  of  his  father's  suicide 
by  robbing  him  of  his  mistress  and  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  from  his  business  payments  at  the  very  time  that 
his  other  grandson,  Andre,  the  son  of  Philippe,  sank  into 
imbecility  in  the  confinement  of  an  asylum.  He  had 
seen  Boiagelin,  the  husband  of  his  granddaughter,  Su- 
zanne, buy  in  the  endangered  Pit,  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  poor  cousin,  Delaveau,  who,  after  giving  it  a  brief 
prosperity,  had  just  reduced  it,  when  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  to  ashes,  on  the  very  night  that  he  dis- 
covered the  destroying  poison,  the  treachery  of  his  wife 
Femande  and  the  fine  gentleman  Boisgelin,  who  were 
the  ruin  of  each  other  in  a  mad  desire  for  luxury  and 
pleasure,  even  to  the  point  of  destruction  of  everything 
that  surrounded  them.  He  had  seen  the  Pit,  his  own 
beloved  creation,  those  works  that  he  had  received  in  a 
very  modest  form  from  bis  father,  and  which  he  had  en- 
larged by  the  work  of  his  own  bauds  until  they  had  be- 
come gigantic — he  had  seen  the  Pit,  which  he  hoped  his 
own  descendants  would  convert  into  an  entire  town,  an 
empire  of  iron  and  steel,  decline  so  rapidly  that  now, 
in  the  second  generation,  there  was  not  a  stone  of  it  left 
standing.  And,  lastly,  he  had  seen  his  race,  in  which 
had  accumulated  so  slowly,  from  a  long  line  of  laborers, 
the  creative  force  that  displayed  itself  in  his  father  and 
himself,  all  at  once  spoiled,  degenerated,  destroyed  by  the 
abuse  of  riches,  so  that  no  spark  remained,  among  his 
grandchildren,  of  the  heroism  of  labor  belonging  to  the 
Qurignons.  What  a  dreadful  history  was  accumulated 
in  the  brain  of  this  old  man  of  eighty  -  eight  years ! — 
what  a  course  of  terrible  events,  covering  an  entire  cen- 
tury of  effort,  lighting  up  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  a  family!  And  what  a  frightful  thing  it  was 
that  the  brain,  where  this  history  had  apparently  been 
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sleeping,  should  slowly  awake  and  threaten  shortly  to 
pour  ont  the  whole  in  a  flood  of  unrestrained  frankness, 
if  the  lips  now  only  stammering  should  begin  to  enun- 
ciate intelligible  words' 

It  was  this  terrible  awakening  that  Suzanne  now  ex- 
pected with  increasing  anxiety.  She  and  her  son  were 
the  last  of  the  race,  Paul  was  the  only  male  descendant 
of  the  Qurignons  left.  His  aunt  Laure  had  just  died  in 
the  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns,  where  she  had  lived  for 
forty  years,  and  some  years  since  the  cousin  Andre,  se- 
cluded from  his  infancy,  had  died  insane.  When  Paul 
now  accompanied  his  mother  to  Monsieur  Jerome's  room, 
the  latter  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time  with  those  eyes 
which  now  displayed  intelligence.  Paul  was  the  single 
fragile  twig  of  that  oak,  with  its  powerful  trunk,  which 
he  had  formerly  hoped  to  see  increase  and  divide  into 
vigorous  branches  representing  a  numerous  family.  Would 
not  this  boy  bring  to  the  family  tree  new  strength,  health, 
and  vigor  drawn  from  his  rough,  laboring  ancestors? 
Was  not  his  posterity  going,  in  the  future,  to  spread  ' 
and  extend  so  as  to  conquer  all  the  blessings  and  all  the 
joys  of  earth  ?  But  such  vigor  was  already  exhausted 
among  his  grandsons ;  the  life  of  wealth,  ill  spent,  had  ex- 
hausted the  ancestral  strength,  accumulated  so  far  back, 
in  less  than  half  a  century.  How  sad  was  the  spectacle 
of  the  grandfather,  the  last  remaining  witness  upright 
amid  so  many  ruins,  seeing  no  one  now  to  succeed  him 
but  the  gentle  Paul,  so  refined  and  so  delicate,  this  pre- 
cious offshoot,  the  last  gift  that  life  seemed  to  have  been 
willing  to  leave  to  the  Qurignons,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  fresh  root  and  blossom  once  more  in  a  new  soil. 
How  sad  was  the  irony  of  this  quiet,  thoughtful  child, 
being  now  alone  in  this  enormous  Guerdaehe,  this  royal 
habitation  bought  formerly  at  a  great  price  by  Monsieur 
Jerome,  in  the  hope  and  proud  expectation  of  one  day 
filling  it  with  his  numerous  descendants.  He  had  imag- 
ined these  vast  apartments  occupied  by  ten  establish- 
ments j  he  had  heard  there  the  laughter  of  a  continually 
increasing  troop  of  bovs  and  girls ;  it  was  to  be  the  horedi- 
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tary  domain,  bappy  and  luxurious,  where  the  Qurignon 
dynasty,  more  and  more  nuiiiero«?i,  should  reign.  But, 
behold,  on  the  contrary,  these  apartments  became  each 
day  more  vacant.  Intoxication,  madness,  and  death  had 
passed  by,  each  doing  its  destructive  wwk,  until  finally 
a  temptress  had  appeared  who  bad  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  house ;  and  now,  since  the  last  catastrophe,  two-thirds 
of  the  apartments  were  closed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
story  was  abandoned  to  dust,  the  reception-rooms  them- 
selves on  the  ground  floor  were  opened  only  on  Saturday 
to  permit  the  sun  to  enter.  Unless  Paul  could  restore  the 
race,  it  was  going  to  become  extinct,  and  the  empire  where 
it  should  have  prospered  was  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
empty  territory,  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  of  the  dis- 
united family,  and  destined  to  crumble  little  by  little  into 
decay,  unless  a  new  life  was  breathed  into  it. 

Another  week  passed  by.  The  servant  could  now  dis- 
tinguish, words  in  the  confused  stammerings  of  Monsieur 
Jerome.  Then  a  distinct  sentence  was  formed,  and  he 
came  to  repeat  it  to  madame. 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  madame,  but  I 
can  assure  you  positively  that  monsieur  repeated  again 
this  morning,  '  It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  back  1'  " 

Suzanne  remained  incredulous.  This  did  not  convey 
to  her  any  idea.  "It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  what? 
Listen  again,,  my  friend,"  said  she ;  "  try  to  catch  the 
words  better." 

The  next  day  the  servant  was  still  more  positive. 

"  I  assure  you,  madame,  that  monsieur  says  distinct- 
ly, *  It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back,'  twenty  or  thirty  times  running,  in  a  low,  continu- 
ous voice,  as  if  he  were  putting  into  the  words  all  the 
strength  that  remains  in  him." 

From  that  evening  Suzanne  resolved  to  watch  over  her 
grandfather  herself,  in  order  to  make  her  own  observa- 
tions. The  next  day  he  could  not  rise.  His  brain  re- 
mained free,  but  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  his  whole 
body,  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  as  if  already  struck  by 
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death.  She  became  frightened,  and  sent  once  more  for 
Dr.  Novarre,  who  could  do  nothing,  and  who  warned  her 
gently  that  the  end  was  near.  From  that  time  forward 
she  did  not  leave  the  room. 

It  was  a  vast  apartment,  covered  with  a  thick  carpet, 
and  hung  with  very  heavy  tapestry.  Its  coloring  was 
red,  and  the  whole  effect  waa  of  solid  but  slightly  sombre 
luxury.  The  furniture  was  of  sculptured  mahogany. 
There  was  a  large  bed  with  posts,  and  a  long  mirror  in 
which  the  whole  park  was  reflected.  When  the  windows 
were  open,  an  immense  expanse  of  horizon  could  be  seen 
beyond  the  lawns,  and  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  some 
of  which  were  a  hundred  years  old ;  the  collection  of  roofs 
belonging  to  Beauclair  were  visible,  then  the  Monts 
Bleuses  in  the  distance.  La  Creeherie  with  its  blast-fur- 
nace, and  the  Pit,  whose  gigantic  chimneys  were  still 
standing. 

One  morning  Suzanne  had  seated  herself  near  the  bed, 
after  having  drawn  back  the  curtains,  in  order  that  the 
winter  sun  might  enter,  when  she  was  greatly  moved  by 
hearing  Monsieur  Jerome  speak.  His  face  was  turned 
towards  the  window,  and  for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  the 
distant  horizon  with  his  large,  clear  eyes.  At  first  he 
said  only  two  words : 

"  Monsieur  Luc — " 

Suzanne,  who  had  heard  distinctly,  remained  for  a 
moment  filled  with  surprise.  Why  Monsieur  Luc  ?  Mon- 
sieur Jerome  had  never  had  any  relations  with  Luc;  he 
must  be  in  ignorance  even  of  the  latter's  existence,  unless, 
indeed,  he  had  been  conscious  of  recent  events,  and  had 
seen  and  understood  everything,  which  was  what  she  had 
su9pect«d  and  feared  for  some  time  past.  This  "  Mon- 
sieur Lac,"  falling  from  lips  so  long  sealed,  was  the  first 
evidence  that  there  had  always  been  an  active  intelligence 
which  perceived  and  understood  behind  his  silence.  She 
felt  her  own  distress  increase. 

"  Is  it  really  Monsieur  Luc  that  you  said,  grand- 
father?" 

"  Yes,  yee,  Monsieur  Luc." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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He  displayed  a  clearness  and  an  increasing  enei^, 
while  his  eyes  were  ardently  fixed  on  her. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  Monsieur  Luc  ?"  said  she. 
"  You  know  him,  then ;  you  have  something  to  tell  me 
about  him?" 

He  hesitated,  not  finding  words  with  certainty,  and 
then  he  repeated  Luc's  name,  with  the  impatience  of  a 
child. 

"  He  was  formerly  my  great  friend,"  said  she,  "  but 
he  lias  not  come  here  for  many  long  years." 

Monsieur  Jerome  shook  his  head  violently,  and  then 
he  collected  himself,  as  if  his  tongue  were  becoming  grad- 
ually loosened, 

"  I  know,  I  know — I  want  him  to  come." 

"  You  want  Monsieur  Luc  to  come  and  see  you  ?  You 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  grandfather  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it  Let  him  come  at  once ;  I  will 
speak  to  him," 

Suzanne's  surprise  increased,  together  with  the  secret 
dread  that  now  took  possession  of  her.  What  could  Mon- 
sieur Jerome  wish  to  say  to  Luc?  The  idea  seemed  to 
her  so  full  of  painful  possibilities  that  for  a  moment 
she  tried  to  disbelieve  in  the  desire,  seeing  in  it  only  a  de- 
lirious imagination.  But  he  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses,  and  entreated  her  with  an  emotion  irresistibly 
full  of  power,  in  which  he  exhausted  the  last  strength 
of  his  poor,  infirm  being.  She  ended  by  being  greatly 
troubled,  suspecting  a  case  of  conscience,  and  asking  her- 
self whether  she  would  not  be  to  blame  in  refusing  a 
dying  man  such  an  interview,  even  though  obscure  and 
difficult  complications  might  arise  from  it,  concerning 
which  she  was  already  in  dread. 

"  You  cannot  tell  me,  grandfather  f 

"  No,  no — to  Monsieur  Luc  I  will  tell  him  immedi- 
ately— oh !  immediately." 

"  Very  well,  grandfather,  I  am  going  to  write  to  him, 
and  I  hope  he  will  come." 

But  when  Suzanne  wrote  that  letter  to  Luc  her  hand 
trembled.     She  could  trace  only  two  lines:  "My  friend, 
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I  am  in  need  of  you.   Come  at  once."   After  two  attempts 

she  was  obliged  to  stop ;  strength  failed  her  to  reach  the 
end  of  even  these  few  words,  so  strongly  did  they  arouse 
in  her  memories  of  her  own  wasted  life,  and  of  the  hap- 
piness which  had  passed  her  by,  and  which  she  would 
never  know.  It  was  scarcely  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  a  servant  set  out  with  the  letter,  in  order  to  carry 
it  to  Xa  Creeherie. 

Luc  was  standing  before  the  Communal  House,  having 
just  finished  his  morning  inspection,  when  the  letter- was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  followed  the  servant  without  de- 
lay. But  what  emotion,  what  heartfelt  distress  did  he  not 
also  feel  at  these  simple  and  touching  words:  "  My  friend, 
I  am  in  need  of  you.  Come  at  once."  It  was  now  twelve 
years  since  events  had  separated  them,  and  she  wrote  to 
him  as  if  they  had  parted  the  evening  before,  so  certain 
was  she  of  seeing  him  respond  to  her  appeal.  She  had  not 
doubted  her  friend  for  an  instant,  and  he  was  touched  to 
tears  at  feeling  her  to  he  always  the  same  as  in  their  good- 
fellowship  of  former  times.  The  most  dreadful  tragedies 
had  been  enacted  around  them,  all  the  passions  had  been 
unchained,  sweeping  away  men  and  things,  and  yet  they 
found  themselves  again  hand  in  hand,  after  so  many  years' 
separation.  Then,  as  with  a  quick  step  he  was  approach- 
ing Guerdache,.he  asked  himself  why  she  had  called  him! 
He  was  not  in  ignorance  of  Boisgelin's  desire  to  sell  him 
the  Pit  as  dearly  as  possible,  in  order  to  speculate  upon 
the  situation.  Moreover,  his  resolution  was  taken;  he 
would  not  buy  the  Pit,  for  the  only  acceptable  solution 
was  that  the  Pit  should  enter  into  the  association  of 
La  Creeherie,  as  other  work^  of  less  importance  had  al- 
ready done.  The  idea  came  to  him  for  a  moment  that 
Boisgelin  had  obliged  his  wife  to  make  overtures  to  him. 
But  he  knew  her ;  she  was  incapable  of  lending  herself 
to  such  a  role.  He  imagined  her,  then,  distracted  with 
uneasiness  and  having  need  of  him  under  some  tragic 
circumstances.  He  sought  no  further;  she  would  tell 
him  herself  the  service  that  she  claimed  from  his  affec- 
tion. 
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Suzanne  was  awaiting  Luc  in  a  little  salon,  and,  when 
he  entered,  slie  felt  as  thoiigh  she  should  faint,  so  profound 
was  her  distress.  He  himself  was  very  much  overcome, 
and  his  heart  was  overflowing.  At  first  he  could  not  ut- 
ter a  word,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  my  friend,"  murmured  she,  at  last. 

She  put  into  these  simple  words  the  emotion  of  all 
that  had  passe(^  during  the  twelve  years  of  their  separa- 
tion, which  had  only  heen  broken  by  rare  and  silent  meet- 
ings :  the  cruel  life  that  she  had  led  at  her  insulted  and 
desecrated  fireside,  and,  above  all,  the  work  that  he  had  ac- 
complished during  this  time,  and  which  she  had  followed 
from  afar  with  an  enthusiastic  soul.  He  had  become  a 
hero,  and  she  worshipped  him;  she  would  have  liked  to 
kneel  to  him,  to  pour  balm  into  his  wounds,  to  be  the  com- 
panion who  should  console  and  aid  him.  But  another  had 
come ;  she  had  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  Josine  that 
her  heart  was  henceforth  dead,  buried  in  that  love  un- 
known to  all,  of  whose  existence  she  herself  no  longer 
wished  to  be  aware.  The  sight  of  her  divinity,  now  be- 
fore her,  revived  all  these  things  from  the  secret  depths 
of  her  being,  and  produced  a  tender  distraction  that 
moistened  her  eyes  and  agitated  her  hands  in  a  faint 
trembling. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  ray  friend !  You  are  here,  then  I 
It  was  necessary  only  for  me  to  call  you !" 

With  Luc,  who  was  moved  by  a  like  sympathy,  remem- 
brance evoked  the  entire  past  as  well.  He  had  known 
her  to  be  so  unhappy,  under  the  insult  of  seeing  Fer- 
nando, the  temptress,  almost  installed  in  her  house.  He 
had  known  her  to  be  so  dignified,  so  heroic,  unwilling  to 
yield  her  proper  place,  and  defending  the  honor  of  her 
name  by  remaining  in  her  own  home,  and  holding  up  her 
head  for  her  son's  sake  and  her  own.  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  the  separation,  she  had  never  lost  her  head  nor  her 
self-control ;  he  had  respected  and  pitied  her  more  at 
each  new  grief  by  which  he  knew  her  to  he  smitten.  He 
had  very  often  asked  himself  how  he  could  go  to  her  as- 
sistance and  in  what  manner  he  could  aid  her.     He  would 
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have  experienced  so  lively  a  joy  at  giving  her  some  proof 
that  he  had  forgotten  nothing,  that  he  had  remained  the 
friend  of  former  times,  the  discreet  accomplice  of  her 
good  actions !  This  was  why  he  responded  so  qwiekly 
to  her  first  appeal,  full  of  that  uneaay  affection  that  now, 
when  he  was  before  her,  swelled  his  heart  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  speech,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to 
reply : 

"  Yes,  your  friend,  your  friend,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  be  so,  who  only  awaited  such  a,  summon^  in  order  to 
hasten  to  you." 

They  had  remained  on  terms  of  brother  and  sister, 
and  they  felt  that  intimacy  of  feeling  so  profoundly  that 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  They  kissed  each  other 
upon  the  cheek,  like  comrades  and  friends,  no  longer 
afraid  of  human  follies,  secure  of  never  sufEering  through 
each  other,  each  sure  of  finding  nothing  but  peace  and 
courage  in  the  other.  All  the  strength  and  tenderness 
that  can  exist  in  the  friendship  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
blossomed  forth  in  the  smile  that  they  exchanged. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Luc,  "  if  you  only  knew  my  anx- 
iety when  I  perceived  that  the  Pit  would  finally  crumble 
to  pieces  under  my  attacks  I  Is  it  not  you  whom  I  have 
ruined  ?  What  faith  in  my  mission  have  I  not  been 
obliged  to  obey,  in  order  not  to  be  hindered  by  this 
thought !  Sometimes  I  have  been  overcome  with  great  de- 
pression at  the  thought  that  you  would  curse  me,  and  that 
you  would  never  pardon  me  for  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
anxiety  that  must  have  been  oppressing  you  at  that  hour." 

"  I  curse  you,  my  friend !  But  I  was  with  you ;  I  said 
prayers  for  you;  your  victories  have  been  my  only  joy! 
And  then  it  was  so  delightful  to  me  to  have  a  secret  af- 
fection for  you  in  the  midst  of  my  world,  which  was  ex- 
ecrating you,  and  to  understand  you  and  to  love  you,  in 
an  inner  sanctuary,  unknown  to  others." 

"  I  have  none  the  less  ruined  you,  my  friend.  What 
is  going  to  become  of  you,  accustomed  as  you  are  from  in- 
fancy to  a  life  of  luxury  V 

"  Oh,  as  to  ruin,  my  friend,  that  would  have  occurred 


without  you.     It  is  others  who  have  ruined  me.     And 
you  will  see  how  brave  I  shall  be,  weak  as  you  consider 

"  But  Paul — but  your  son  V 

"  Paul  ? — no  greater  good-fortune  could  have  befallen 
him.  He  will  work.  Look  at  what  money  has  done  for 
my  people." 

Then  Suzanne  at  length  told  Luc  why  she  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  so  urgent  a  summons.  Monsieur  Jerome, 
whose  painful  awakening  to  consciousness  she  related  to 
him,  desired  to  see  him.  Dr.  Novarre  believed  the  end 
to  be  near,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  a  dying  man,  Luc, 
astonished  like  herself,  and  like  herself  inspired  with  an 
undefined  dread  at  the  thought  of  this  resurrection,  which 
he  was  so  strangely  summoned  to  witness,  answered  that 
he  was  entirely  at  her  service  and  ready  to  do  whatever  she 
asked  of  him, 

"  Have  you  informed  your  husband  of  this  desire,  and 
of  my  visit  V  asked  he. 

She  looked  at  him,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"  No,"  answered  she,  "  I  have  not  thought  of  doing 
so ;  it  is  useless.  For  a  long  time  my  grandfather  has 
not  even  seemed  to  be  aware  that  my  husband  existed. 
He  does  not  speak  to  him,  and  does  not  see  him.  More- 
over, my  husband  went  out  hunting  this  morning,  and 
has  not  yet  returned." 

Then  she  added: 

"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  follow  me,  I  will  take 
you  at  once," 

When  they  entered  Monsieur  Jerome's  room,  the  latter 
was  sitting  up  in  the  wide  mahogany  bed,  supported  by 
pillows ;  he  still  had  his  head  turned  towards  the  window, 
the  curtains  of  which  had  remained  wide  open.  He  must 
never  have  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  the  magnificent  park 
and  the  extent  of  the  horizon,  with  the  Pit  and  La  Crech- 
erie  down  below  on  the  side  of  the  Monts  Bleuses  and 
above  the  crowded  roofs  of  Eeauclair.  It  was  a  view 
that  seemed  to  haunt  hinij  a  continual  evocation  of  the 
28 
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paat,  the  present,  and  the  future,  belonging  to  the  long 
years  during  which,  in  his  silence,  he  had  had  this  out- 
look unceasingly  before  him. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Suzanne,  "  I  bring  you  Monsieur 
Luc  Froment.  Here  he  is;  he  has  done  us  the  kindness 
to  come  immediately." 

The  aged  man  turned  his  head  slowly,  and  fastened 
upon  Luc  his  large  eyes,  which  seemed  larger  than  ever, 
and  of  a  profound  and  infinite  clearness.  He  said  noth- 
ing, not  even  a  word  of  welcome  and  acknowledgment. 
The  deep  silence  continued  several  minutes  without  his 
gaze  being  diverted  from  this  unknown  figure,  this  found- 
er of  La  Crecherie,  as  if  he  had  the  wish  to  understand 
him  well  and  to  penetrate  with  his  dying  eyes  into  the 
depths  of  his  soul. 

Suzanne,  a  little  embarrassed,  resumed : 

"  Grandfather,  you  do  not  know  Monsieur  Froment ;  ■ 
or  have  you,  perhaps,  remarked  him  in  your  outings?" 

He  did  not  appear  to  understand  his  granddaughter, 
and  made  no  further  answer  to  her.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
moment  he  .turned  his  head  once  more  and  scarclied  the 
room  with  his  eyes.  Not  finding  what  he  wanted,  he 
ended  by  pronouncing  a  single  word,  a  name — 

"  Eoisgelin." 

This,  to  Suzanne,  was  a  fresh  surprise,  mixed  with 
anxiety  and  embarrassment. 

"You  are  asking  for  my  husband,  grandfather;  do 
you  wish  him  to  be  here?" 

"  Yes,  yes — Boisgelin." 

"  He  has  not  come  back,  I  think.  In  the  mean  time, 
you  ought  to  tell  Monsieur  Froment  why  you  have  wished 
to  see  him." 

"  No,  no,   ,  Eoisgelin,  Boisgelin." 

It  was  plain  that  he  could  speak  only  before  Boisge- 
lin. Suzanne,  after  having  excused  herself  to  Luc,  left 
the  room  to  seek  her  husband.  Luc  remained  face  to 
face  with  Monsieur  Jerome,  and  felt  that  gaze  of  infinite 
penetration  always  on  his  person.  He  himself  began  to 
■  I  his  turn,  and  foimd  Monsieur  Jerome  of  ex- 
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traordinary  beauty,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  his  white 
face  and  his  regular  features,  to  which  the  approach  of 
death,  ennobled  bv  a  great  act,  imparted  a  aovereign  maj- 
esty. The  period  of  waiting  was  long,  and  not  a  word 
was  exchanged  between  the  two  men,  who  searched  each 
other  with  their  eyes.  The  room  about  them,  with  its 
heavy  hangings  and  massive  furniture,  seemed  to  sleep 
under  the  oppression  of  its  weighty  luxury.  Not  a  sound, 
not  a  breath,  nothing  but  the  rustle  that  came  across  the 
walls  from  the  emptiness  of  the  great  closed  salons  and 
of  entire  floors  abandoned  to  dust.  Nothing  could  be 
more  tragic  or  more  solemn  than  this  delay. 

At  last  Suzanne  reappeared,  bringing  Boisgelin,  who 
had  just  returned.  He  was  still  in  his  hunting  dress, 
gaitered  and  gloved,  for  she  had  not  given  him  time  to 
put  on  a  house  costume.  He  entered  with  an  air  of  anx- 
iety, confused  at  stumbling  on  such  an  adventure.  What 
his  wife  had  just  told  him,  of  Luc  summoned  by  Monsieur 
Jerome,  Luc  in  his  house,  in  the  room  of  the  old  man, 
who  was  restored  to  consciousness,  and  who  was  waiting 
to  speak  to  him,  all  these  unforeseen  events  upset  him, 
and  threw  him  into  extreme  distress,  without  his  having 
even  a  few  minutes  for  reflection. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Suzanne,  "  here  is  my  husband. 
Speak,  if  you  have  something  to  say  to  us.  We  are  lis- 
tening to  you." 

But  the  old  man  once  more  looked  around  the  room, 
and,  not  finding  what  he  wanted,  asked  again: 

"  Paul ;  where  is  Paul  V  , 

"  You  wish  that  Paul  also  should  be  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  wish  it." 

"  Paul  must  be  at  the  farm.  To  send  for  him  will  re- 
quire a  good  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"It  is  necessary;  I  wish  it,  I  wish  it," 

They  yielded  and  sent  a  servant  in  haste.  This  time 
the  delay  was  yet  more  solemn  and  tragic.  Luc  and 
Boisgelin  had  simply  bowed,  without  finding  a  word  to 
say  to  each  other,  after  so  many  years,  in  that  room 
which  was  already  filled  by  an  august  presence.     No  one 
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spoke,  nothing  was  heard  stirring  in  the  air  but  the 
slightly  heavy  breathing  of  Monsieur  Jerome.  His  wide- 
open  eyes,  fwll  of  light,  were  once  more  turned  towards 
the  window — towards  that  horizon  of  hniuan  effort  in 
labor  where  the  past  had  been  revolutionized  and  where 
the  future  was  about  to  be  bom.  The  minutes  passed  by, 
slow  and  regular,  in  that  anxious  expectation  of  what  was 
about  to  come,  of  that  act  of  supreme  importance,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  was  felt. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  light  step,  Paul  entered, 
with  a  healthy,  rosy  face  reddened  by  the  open  air. 

"  My  child,"  said  Suzanne,  "  it  is  your  grandfather 
who  has  called  us  together,  and  who  desires  to  speak  only 
before  you." 

On  the  lips  of  Monsieur  Jerome,  so  long  rigid,  a  amile 
of  infinite  tenderness  appeared.  He  summoned  Paul  by 
a  gesture,  and  made  him  sit  down  as  near  him  as  possible, 
on  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  for  him,  above  all,  that 
he  wished  to  speak — for  this  last  of  the  Qurignons,  by 
whom  the  race  might  be  rejuvenated  and  still  bear  good 
fruits.  When  he  saw  that  Paul  was  very  much  moved 
and  that  his  heart  was  torn  by  this  last  farewell,  he 
delayed  a  moment  to  reassure  him,  with  his  tender,  grand- 
fatherly  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say  that  death  was  sweet, 
since  he  was  going  to  bequeath  to  his  great-grandson  the 
inheritance  of  his  long  existence,  an  act  of  goodness,  jus- 
tice, and  peace. 

Then,  at  last,  he  spoke,  in  the  silence  religiously  pre- 
served by  all.  He  had  turned  his  head  towards  Boisge- 
lin,  and  repeated,  at  first,  the  isolated  words  which  the 
servant  bad  heard  him  stammer,  in  a  low  voice,  two  days 
before,  in  the  midst  of  other  confused  utterances, 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back." 

And  seeing  that  they  did  not  fully  understand  what  he 
wished  to  say,  he  turned  again  to  Paul,  and  repeated, 
with  much  strength: 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  ia  necessary  to  give 
back." 
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Suzanne,  moved  by  a  sudden  chill  that  passed  over  her, 
had  exchanged  glances  with  Luc,  who  also  was  shudder- 
ing; and  while  Boisgelin,  struck  with  uneasiness  and 
dread,  was  affecting  to  await  some  senile  rambling  utter- 
ance, she  inquired: 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  say  to  us,  grandfather,  and 
what  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  give  back?" 

Monsieur  Jerome's  voice  made  itself  more  and  more 
distinct  and  free. 

"  Everything,  my  daughter.  Down  yonder  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  back  the  Pit.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back  Guerdaehe.  At  the  farm,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back  the  land.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back  everything, 
because  nothing  ought  to  belong  to  us,  because  everything 
ought  to  belong  to  all." 

"But,  grandfather,  explain  yourself;  to  whom,  then, 
must  it  be  restored  V 

"  I  am  telling  you,  my  daughter,  Restitution  must 
be  made  to  all.  Nothing  of  that  which  we  have  believed 
to  be  our  wealth  is  ours.  If  this  Wealth  has  poisoned  us 
and  destroyed  us,  it  is  because  it  was  the  wealth  of  oth- 
ers. For  our  own  happiness,  for  the  happiness  of  others, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  back;  it  is  necessary  to  give  hack." 

It  was  a  scene  of  sovereign  beauty,  of  incomparable 
grandeur.  Monsieur  Jerome  did  not  always  find  words, 
but  he  completed  his  thoughts  by  gestures.  In  the  midst 
of  the  silence  which  those  who  listened  sacredly  preserved, 
he  slowly  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  succeeded  in  making 
them  understand.  He  had  seen  everything,  heard  every- 
thing, and  understood  everything;  and,  as  Suzanne  bad 
foreseen  with  an  agonizing  dread,  it  was  the  entire  past 
that  now  appeared  in  his  words,  all  the  truth  of  the  ter- 
rible past  which  poured  forth  in  an  overwhelming  flood, 
from  this  witness  so  long  mute  and  impassive,  incai^ 
cerated  in  bis  human  prison.  He  seemed  to  have  outlived 
the  innumerable  disasters  that  had  overtaken  a  once 
happy  family  overwhelmed  by  ruin,  only  to  draw  from 
his  experience  a  great  example.  Now  in  his  day  of  awak- 
ening, before  death  overtook  him,  he  was  detailing  his 
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long  sufferings  88  a  man  who,  after  having  believed  in 
his  race,  and  having  seen  it  established  in  the  position  of 
authority  won  by  himself,,  had  lived  long  enough  to  pei^ 
ceive  the  race  and  the  authority  swept  away  by  the  wind 
of  the  future.  And  he  was  explaining  why,  he  was  sitting 
in  judgment,  and  was  making  reparation. 

There  bad  been  in  the  beginning  the  first  Qurignon, 
the  working  forgeman  who  created  the  Pit,  with  some 
comrades  as  poor  as  himself,  but  no  doubt  less  dexterous 
and  economical.  Then  there  was  himself,  the  second 
Qurignon,  who  gained  the  fortune,  the  accumulated  mill- 
ions, by  an  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self a  hero  of  determination,  of  constant  and  intelligent 
effort.  But  although  he  had  accomplished  prodigies  of 
activity  and  of  creative  genius,  and  had  gained  money 
by  an  honorable  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  sale,  he  understood  perfectly  that  he  was  sim- 
ply an  originator,  and  that  his  strength  and  his  success 
were  the  result  of  long  generations  of  working-men  cul- 
minating in  him.  What  numbers  of  peasants  sweating  in 
the  field,  of  workmen  exhausted  by  mechanical  labor,  had 
been  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  two  first  Quri- 
gnons,  the  conquerors  of  the  fortune  ?  In  them  had  been 
amassed  the  hard  necessity  for  effort,  for  self-enrichment, 
for  social  ascent,  the  alow  enfranchisement  of  the  mis- 
erable slave  oppressed  by  the  labor  of  servitude.  And, 
finally,  there  was  produced  a  Qurignon  who  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  vanquish  all  obstacles  and  to  escape  from 
captivity,  to  acquire  the  longed-for  wealth,  to  be,  in  hia 
turn,  a  rich  man  and  a  master.  And  then,  immediately 
afterwards,  in  two  generations,  the  race  had  degenerated, 
had  fallen  behind  in  the  melancholy  contest,  already  en- 
feebled by  pleasure  and  consumed  by  it  as  though  by 
flames. 

"It  is  necessary  to  give  hack;  it  is.  necessary  to  give 
back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give  back." 

There  was  his  son  Michel,  who,  after  his  period  of  mad- 
ness, destroyed  himself  the  day  before  his  payments  fell 
due.    There  was  his  other  son,  Philippe,  who  married  a 
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good-for-nothing  woman,  and,  ruined  by  her,  lost  his  life 
in  an  idiotic  duel.  There  was  his  daughter  Laure,  her 
brain  enfeebled  by  mystic  visions,  dying  later,  unmarried, 
in  a  convent.  There  were  his  two  grandsons,  Andre,  the 
son  of  Philippe,  rachitic  and  semi-insane,  wasting  his  ex- 
istence in  an  asylum,  and  Gustavo,  the  son  of  Michel, 
meeting  a  tragic  end  on  the  road  to  Italy,  after  having 
driven  his  father  to  suicide  by  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
tress and  of  tlie  money  for  his  montjj-'s  payments.  Last- 
ly, there  was  his  granddaughter,  Suzanne,  the  tender,  the 
good,  and  the  well  -  beloved,  whose  husband,  Boisgelin, 
after  having  bought  back  the  Pit  and  Guerdache,  had 
completed  their  destruction.  The  Pit  was  in  ashes,  still 
hot  from  the  destroying  fire,  the  avenger  of  folly  and  pol- 
lution. Guerdache,  where  he  had  hoped  to  see  his  race 
increase,  surrounded  him  like  a  desert,  with  its  empty 
rooms  and  its  gloomy  park,  across  which  passed  noth- 
ing except  the  pale  phantom  of  the  murderess,  the  tempt- 
ress, of  that  Fernande  whose  ruin  had  just  been  consum- 
mated. And  while  the  different  members  of  his  race  thus 
succumbed,  one  after  the  other,  unsettling  and  sweeping 
away  the  work  of  his  father  and  himself,  he  had  seen  a 
new  enterprise  established  opposite — La  Crecherie — where 
everything  was  now  prospering,  the  living  witness  of  the 
future  that  it  was  introducing.  He  was  aware  of  these 
things,  because  they  had  passed  before  hia  wide  -  open 
eyes  in  the  course  of  his  continual  airings  and  his  hours 
of  mute  contemplation,  when  he  was  waiting  before  the 
Pit  at  the  moment  when  the  workmen  came  out,  or  be- 
fore La  Crecherie,  where  the  older  workmen,  deserters 
from  the  Pit,  still  saluted  him,  and  again  before  the 
Pit  on  the  morning  when  there  remained  nothing  of  this 
beloved  establishment  but  smoking  ruins. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back." 

This  cry,  to  which  he  constantly  gave  vent,  in  the  midst 
of  his  slow  flow  of  words,  and  which  he  emphasized  ev- 
ery time  with  more  enei^,  arose  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence  of   the  disastrous   occurrences   from   which    he 
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had  80  nmcli  suffered.  If  the  things  around  him  had 
crumbled  away  so  rapidly,  was  it  not  because  the  fort 
une  acquired  by  the  labor  of  others  was  corrupted  and 
corrupting?  The  kind  of  pleasure  that  it  procures  is 
the  most  certain  of  destructive  ferments;  it  debases  the 
race,  disorganizes  the  family,  and  brings  about  abomina- 
ble tragedies.  It  was  this  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  devoured  that  strength,  that  intelligence,  and 
that  genius  which  had  been  laid  up  in  reserve  among  the 
-  QurigDons  during  centuries  of  hard  labor.  The  error 
of  these  stalwart  workmen  had  been  to  believe  that  they 
had  the  right,  for  their  personal  happiness,  to  take  pos- 
session of  and  enjoy  the  wealth  that  they  were  creating 
through  the  hands  of  their  comrades.  But  the  wealth 
dreamed  of,  the  wealth  accumulated,  had  resulted  in  a 
punishment.  Nothing  affords  a  worse  moral  example 
than  the  spectacle  of  the  working-man  who,  having  gained 
wealth  and  become  a  master,  is  the  ruler  of  thousands  o£ 
men  bent  under  their  task  and  sweating  the  money  with 
which  he  triumphs.  When  people  say,  "  You  see  clearly 
that  a  simple  forgeman  can  achieve  anything,"  they  sim- 
ply urge  on  the  work  of  iniquity  and  aggravate  social  dis- 
quietude. The  happiness  of  the  elect  is  made  up  only  of 
the  misfortune  of  others,  since  it  is  their  happiness  that 
he  reduces  and  steals.  A  comrade  who  is  successful  bars 
the  road  to  thousands  of  others,  and  lives  thenceforward 
upon  their  wretchedness  and  suffering.  And  such  a  fortu- 
nate man  is  often  punished  by  success  and  by  the  fortune 
itself,  which  has  been  too  hastily  acquired,  and  is  dispro- 
portionate, and  therefore  destructive.  This  is  why  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  return  to  all-saving  labor,  to  the 
labor  of  all,  to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  by  all,  the  hap- 
piness of  all  being  due  only  to  their  intelligence  and  their 
effort, 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back." 

It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  because  death  results  from 
the  wealth  stolen  from  others.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back, 
because  the  only  cure,  the  only  certainty,  and  the  only  hap- 
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piness  lie  in  doing  so.  It  is  necesBary  to  give  back,  from 
a  spirit  of  justice,  and  still  more  from  personal  inter- 
est, as  the  happiness  of  each  can  reside  only  in  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  in  order  to  com- 
pass our  own  welfare,  and  to  live  a  healthy  and  a  happy 
life  in  the  midst  of  universal  peace.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  back,  since  if  all  the  possessors  of  public  wealth 
should  to-morrow  give  up  all  the  riches  that  they  are 
squandering  for  their  solitary  pleasures — the  great  do- 
mains, the  great  exploitations,  the  manufactories,  etc. — 
we  should  at  once  have  peace,  love  flourishing  'among 
men,  and  such  an  abundance  of  blessings  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  single  wretched  person  upon  earth.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  set  an  example 
if  it  is  desired  that  other  necessary  rich  persons  may  un- 
derstand and  feel  whence  proceed  the  evils  that  they  suf- 
fer, and  desire  agaiD  to  seek  in  active  life,  in  daily  labor, 
the  bread  that  never  nourishes  better  than  when  it  has 
been  earned.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  while  yet  there 
is  time,  when  there  is  still  some  nobility  in  making  resti- 
tution to  one's  comrades,  in  showing  them  that  one  has 
been  deceived,  and  in  resuming  one's  place  for  the  common 
effort,  with  the  hope  of  the  approaching  hour  of  justice 
and  peace.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back,  and  thus  to  die 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  heart  rejoicing  at  a  duty 
fulfilled,  leaving  behind  the  lesson  of  reparation  and  lib- 
eration, to  the  last  of  the  race,  in  order  tiiat  he  may  raise 
it  again,  that  he  may  save  it  from  error,  and  that  he 
may  continue  it  in  strength,  in  joy,  and  in  beauty. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back." 

Tears  started  to  Suzanne's  eyes  on  seeing  the  exalta- 
tion that  the  great-grandfather's  words  aroused  in  her 
son  Paul;  while  Eoisgelin  was  manifesting  his  secret  ir- 
ritation by  movements  of  impatience. 

"  But,  grandfather,"  inquired  she,  "  to  whom  do  you 
wish  us  to  give  back,  and  how  ?" 

The  old-man  turned  his  luminous  eyes  towards  Luc 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  if  I  desired  that  the  ere- 
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ator  of  La  Crecherie  should  be  here,  it  was  because  he 
understands  me  and  will  aid  you.  He  has  already  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  the  work  of  reparation,  and  he 
alone  can  intervene  and  give  back  what  remains  of  our 
fortune  to  the  comrades  of  the  present  and  to  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  those  of  former  times." 

Luc  was  oppressed  by  the  emotion  called  forth  by  this 
exhibition  of  extraordinary  nobility,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
hesitated,  feeling  how  hostile  Boisgelin  was. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  do. 
It  is  simply,  if  the  owners  of  the  Pit  wish  it,  to  receive 
them  into  our  association  at  La  Crecherie.  Like  other 
works  that  have  already  joined  us,  the  Pit  will  increase 
our  family  of  workmen,  and  will  at  once  double  the  im- 
portance of  our  growing  city.  And  if,  by  giving  back,  you 
mean  a  return  to  greater  justice  and  an  approach  tow- 
ards absolute  justice,  I  am  able  to  assist  you,  and  consent 
to  it  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  understand,"  answered  Monsieur  Jerome,  slowly. 
"  I  do  not  ask  more." 

But  Boiagelin,  unable  to  contain  himself  longer,  pro- 
tested. 

"  Oh  no !  that  is  not  what  I  wish.  In  spite  of  the 
great  distress  that  sueh  a  course  will  occasion  me,  I  am 
ready  to  dispose  of  the  Pit  to  La  Crecherie.  The  selling  , 
price  will  be  a  matter  for  discussion,  and  I  shall  expect, 
in  addition  to  a  fixed  sum,  to  preserve  an  interest  in  the 
works,  the  amount  of  which  can  also  be  discussed  later. 
I  am  in  need  of  money.    I  wish  to  sell." 

This  was  the  plan  that  he  had  been  maturing  for  sev- 
eral days,  under  the  impression  that  Luc  had  an  intense 
desire  for  the  property  of  the  Pit,  and  that  he  could  ex- 
tract from  the  latter  a  considerable  sum  at  once,  while 
reserving  an  income  from  it  in  the  future.  But  this  plan 
fell  entirely  to  pieces  when  Luc  declared,  in  a  distinct 
voice,  in  which  could  be  perceived  an  irrevocable  determi- 
nation : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  purchase.  Such  a  thing  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  that  governs  us.     We  are  an  associa- 
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tion  only,  a  family  open  to  all  brothera  desirous  of  join- 
ing us." 

Monsieur  Jerome,  whose  piercing  glance  was  fixed  on 
Boiagelin,  answered,,  without  temper  and  with  his  sov- 
ereign tranquillity: 

"  It  ia  I  who  wish,  and  I  who  command.  My  grand- 
daughter, Suzanne,  here  present,  the  joint  owner  of  the 
Pit,  will  formally  refuse  any  other  arrangement  if  it 
ia  contrary  to  my  will.  And  I  am  sure  that  she,  like  my- 
self, will  have  but  one  regret,  that  of  not  being  able  to 
give  back  anything,  for  she  will  still  receive  the  inter- 
est on  her  capital,  which  she  will  dispose  of  according  to 
her  own  pleasure." 

Boisgelin  was  silenced,  submitting  entirely  in  the  be- 
wildered feebleness  into  which  his  ruin  had  thrown  him, 
and  the  old  man  continued: 

"  That  is  not  all ;  there  still  remain  Guerdache  and  the 
farm.  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back." 

Then  he  finished  expressing  his  wishes,  although  he 
was  much  exhausted  and  speech  failed  him.  Just  aa  the 
Pit  was  to  be  merged  in  La  Crecherie,  so  he  wished  that 
the  farm  should  form  part  of  the  Combettes  association. 
The  whole  property  would  go  to  enlarge  the  wide  fields 
made  common  property  by  Lenfant,  Tvonnot,  and  the 
other  peasants,  who  had  lived  like  brothers  ever  since 
their  interests,  well  understood,  had  been  reconciled. 
There  was  for  them  now  but  one  earth,  a  single  mother 
who  nourished  all,  because  she  was  beloved  by  all  and 
cultivated  by  all.  The  entire  plain  of  Roumagne  would 
at  last  present  one  single  uninterrupted  harvest,  the 
abundant  granary  of  the  regenerated  Beauclair.  As  for 
Guerdache,  since  it  belonged  absolutely  to  Suzanne,  he 
advised  her  to  give  it  back  to  the  poor  and  the  suffer- 
ing, in  order  that  nothing  might  be  kept  of  the  cor- 
rupting wealth  through  which  the  Qurignons  had  suf- 
fered. Then,  turning  again  to  Paul,  still  seated  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  taking  the  boy's  hands  in  his, 
he  looked  at  him  with  eyes  whose  light  was  now  begin- 
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ning  to  grow  dim,  and  said,  in  a  voice  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter: 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  back ;  it  is  necessary  to  give 
back,  my  child.  You  will  keep  nothing;  you  will  give 
this  park  to  our  old  comrades,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
joice in  it  upon  holidays,  and  that  their  wives  and  ckil- 
dren  may  walk  in  it,  to  enjoy  hours  of  health  and  gayety 
there  under  the  beautiful  trees.  You  will  give  it  back, 
and  you  will  also  give  up  the  house,  this  immense  dwell- 
ing that  we  have  not  known  how  to  fill,  in  spite  of  our 
money,  I  desire  that  it  shall  belong  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  poor  workmen.  Let  them  be  welcomed 
here,  let  them  be  cared  for  when  they  are  ill  or  simply 
weary.  Keep  nothing,  give  back  everything;  give  baii 
everything,  my  child,  if  you  wish  to  save  yourself  from 
the  infection.  And  work;  live  only  by  your  work,  and 
seek  the  daughter  of  some  old  comrade  who  also  works; 
marry  her,  and  have  by  her  beautiful  children  who  will 
work,  who  will  be  among  the  good  and  the  happy,  and  who 
will  have  other  beautiful  children  who  will  carry  on  the 
eternal  labor  of  the  future.  Keep  nothing,  my  child ;  give 
back  everything;  it  is  the  only  safety,  peace,  and  joy." 

They  were  all  weeping.  Never  had  nobler,  grander,  or 
more  heroic  words  been  heard  by  human  beings.  The 
vast  chamber  had  become  sanctified  thereby.  The  old 
man's  eyes,  which  had  beamed  while  he  was  speaking, 
became  gradually  dim,  while  his  voice  sounded  more  hol- 
low as  ho  approached  eternal  silence.  He  had  accom- 
plished his  sublime  work  of  reparation,  of  truth,  and  of 
justice,  by  lending  his  aid  to  that  happiness  which  is  the 
primordial  right  of  all  men.     In  the  evening  he  died. 

But  when  Suzanne  accompanied  Luc,  on  his  leaving 
Monsieur  Jerome's  room,  they  found  themselves  again 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  little  salon.  They  were 
90  moved  and  so  overcome  by  emotion  that  their  hearts 
rose  to  their  lips, 

"Bely  upon  me,"  said  he;  "I  promise  you  to  watch 
over  the  execiition  of  those  last  wishes,  of  which  you  are 
the  depositary.     I  am  now  going  to  set  about  it." 
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She  took  liis  hands. 

"  Oh !  my  friend,  I  put  my  faith  in  you.  I  know  what 
miracles  of  kindness  you  have  already  realized,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonders  that  you  will  accom- 
plish in  reconciling  us  all.  There  is  nothing  but  love. 
Ah  1  if  I  had  only  been  loved  as  I  love  1" 

He  saw  her  trembling,  he  saw  her  thus  betray  the  se- 
cret of  which  she  herself  had  been  so  long  in  ignorance, 
but  which  was  escaping  her  in  this  solemn  moment. 

"  My  friend,  my  friend  I"  cried  she,  "  what  strength 
I  should  have  had  for  good,  what  aid  I  should  have  been 
capable  of  giving,  protected  by  the  arm  of  a  good  man, 
of  a  hero,  who  would  have  been  my  god !  But,  even 
though  this  is  irrevocably  too  late,  will  you  still  accept  me 
as  a  friend,  a  sister,  who  may,  at  least,  be  of  assistance  to 
you  ?" 

He  understood ;  it  was  the  ease,  at  once  so  sad  and  so 
sweet,  of  Sceurette  over  again.  She  had  loved  him  without 
telling  him  so,  without  even  owning  it  to  him,  as  a  good 
woman,  longing  for  tenderness,  and  putting  into  him  her 
dream  of  happy  love,  her  consolation  for  the  sufferings 
in  her  own  home.  Had  not  he  himself  loved  her  in  the 
far-off  days  of  their  early  meetings  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  known  ?  This  was  a  dream  of  love, 
by  which  he  would  have  feared  to  offend  her,  and  which 
remained  in  his  heart  like  the  perfume  of  some  flowers 
of  remembrance  found  again  between  two  pages.  And 
now  that  it  was  Josine  whom  he  had  chosen,  now  that 
these  things  were  dead  without  possibility  of  resurrection, 
she  bestowed  herself,  like  Sceurette,  in  the  fraternal  com- 
panionship of  a  simple,  devoted  soul,  desirous  of  being 
with  him  in  his  mission  and  his  work. 

"  Will  I  accept  you  I"  cried  he,  moved  to  tears.  "  Ah  I 
yes,  there  is  never  enough  of  affection,  or  of  tender  and  ac- 
tive good-will.  The  need  of  it  is  so  great  that  you  can  ex- 
pend your  heart  without  counting  the  cost.  Come  with 
me,  my  friend,  and  you  shall  never  leave  me  any  more. 
You  shall  be  part  of  my  duty  and  my  love." 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  overjoyed,  and  they 
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embraced  each  other.  The  bond  tbue  formed  was  indis- 
soluble; it  was  a  union  of  sentiment  and  of  exquisite 
purity,  where  nothing  had  any  existence  but  a  common 
passion  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  the  inextinguish- 
able desire  to  exterminate  the  misery  of  the  world.  He 
had  a  wife  whom  he  adored,  who  gave  him  children  of 
his  own,  and  he  would  in  future  have  two  friends,  two 
comrades  with  the  delicate  hands  of  women,  who  would 
aid  him  in  the  labors  of  his  spirit. 

Months  passed  by,  for  the  settlement  of  the  involved  af- 
fairs of  the  Pit  was  very  laborious.  There  was  the  debt  of 
six  hundred  thousand  francs,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
be  free  before  anything  could  be  done.  Arrangements  were 
made;  the  creditors  agreed  to  accept  reimbursement  by 
annual  payments  on  the  profits  to  be  realized  by  the 
working  of  the  Pit  after  it  was  received  into  the  associa- 
tion of  La  Crecherie.  It  was  necessary  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  material  and  machinery  saved  from  the  fire. 
This,  together  with  the  extensive  property  along  the 
Mionne,  as  far  as  old  Beauelair,  belonged  to  the  Boisge- 
lins;  a  modest  income  was  assured  to  them,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  profits  before  they  were  divided  among 
the  creditors.  Old  Qurignon's  intention  was  thus  only 
partially  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  period  of  transition  when 
capital  was  still  operating  on  the  same  footing  as  labor 
and  intelligence,  until  it  should  disappear  before  the  vic- 
tory of  labor,  alone  and  supreme.  But  Guerdache  and 
the  farm,  at  least,  could  be  returned  absolutely  to  the 
community;  and  so  they  were  given  back  in  their  en- 
tirety to  the  heirs  of  the  laborers  who  had  formerly  paid 
for  them  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Ag  soon  as 
the  land  of  the  farm  was  received  into  the  association  of 
Combettes,  thus  realizing  Teuillat's  secret  idea  so  long 
concealed,  it  began  to  prosper,  and  became  a  source  of 
considerable  gain,  all  the  proceeds  being  employed  to  con- 
vert Guerdache  into  a  convalescent  home  for  feeble  chil- 
dren and  mothers  who  had  recently  been  confined.  Beds 
were  established,  gratuitous  houses  for  rest  were  opened, 
and  the  park,  which  was  always  flourishing,  belonged  now 
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to  the  leaser  people  of  the  world.  It  Was  an  immense 
garden,  the  paradise  of  a  dream^  where  children  played, 
where  mothers  regained  their  health,  and  where  all  the 
people  came  to  enjoy  themselves  as  in  a  palace  of  nature 
which  was  now  a  palace  for  all. 

Years  passed  by,  Luc  had  given  Boisgelin  one  of  the 
little  houses  at  La  Creeherie,  built  at  some  distance  from 
the  cottage  which  he  himself  still  occupied.  The  early 
period  of  this  commonplace  existence  was  very  hard  to 
Boisgelin,  who  did  not  resign  himself  to  it  without  vio- 
lent stru^les.  At  one  time  he  even  wished  to  depart 
for  Paris,  and  to  live  there,  on  chance,  in  his  own  fash- 
ion. But  his  innate  idleness  and  the  impossibility  of 
earning  his  own  living  made  him  as  feeble  as  a  child,  and 
placed  him  completely  in  the  power  o£  any  one  who  was 
willing  to  take  charge  of  him.  Ever  since  his  misfortunes, 
,  Suzanne,  who  was  so  reasonable  and  so  gentle,  but^  so 
firm,  had  complete  authority  over  him,  and  he  always 
ended  by  doing  what  she  wished,  like  a  poor,  disabled 
being,  swept  about  at  the  mercy  of  existence.  Amid  this 
active  world  of  workers,  idleness  soon  came  to  weigh  upon 
him,  so  that  he  began  to  desire  some  occupation.  He 
was  tired  of  wandering  about  the  entire  day ;  he  suffered 
from  a  secret  shame  and  a  need  of  action,  having  no 
longer  the  useless  fatigue  of  a  large  fortune  to  manage 
and  to  spend.  During  the  winter  he  could  still  hunt,  but 
as  soon  as  spring  came  a  deadly  dulness  took  possession  of 
him  during  his  rides  on  horseback.  Thus  he  was  ready 
to  accept  when  Suzanne  induced  Luc  to  confide  to  him  an 
inspectorship,  a  sort  of  supervision  of  the  Communal 
House,  which  would  require  about  three  hours'  time  daily, 
Hia  health,  which  had  suffered,  became  somewhat  re-es- 
tabliahed,  but  he  never  ceased  to  appear  uneasy  and  to 
have  the  bewildered,  unhappy  manner  of  a  man  who  might 
have  fallen  from  another  planet. 

The  years  still  rolled  by.  Suzanne  had  become  the 
friend,  the  sister  of  Joaine  and  of  Sceurette,  helping  them 
and  aiding  them  in  their  labora.  They  all  three  sur- 
rounded Luc,   supporting  and  sustaining  him,  and  fill- 
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ing  their  part  in  his  goodness,  bis  tenderness,  and  his 
kindness.  He  smilingly  called  them  the  three  virtues, 
and  ho  expressed  through  them,  under  different  forms, 
the  same  expansion  of  love,  they  being  messengers  of 
all  that  was  deliciously  tender  to  him  in  the  world.  They 
were  occupied  with  the  creches,  with  schools,  with  in- 
firmaries and  convalescent  houses;  they  went  everywhere 
that  there  was  weakness  to  protect,  pain  to  relieve,  or 
joy  to  create.  Steurette  and  Suzanne,  above  all,  accept- 
ed and  vied  in  doing  the  most  ungrateful  labors,  of  the 
kind  that  required  personal  abnegation  and  entire  re- 
nunciation ;  while  Josine,  occupied  with  her  children  and 
the  cares  of  her  own  increasing  household,  paid  natr 
urally  less  attention  to  these  than  the  others.  More- 
over, it  was  she  with  whom  Luc  was  in  love,  who  repre- 
sented the  fulness  of  beauty  and  affection,  while  Sceurette 
and  Suzanne  were  merely  friends,  comforters,  and  coun- 
sellors. Luc  had  sometimes  still  great  trials,  and  it  was 
these  two  friends  who  listened  to  him,  and,  by  relieving 
his  wounded  spirit,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  their 
common  labor  of  salvation.  It  was  by  woman  and  for 
woman  that  the  new  city  was  founded. 

Eight  years  had  passed  by  when  Paul  Eoisgelin,  then  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  workman  Bonnaire,  who  was  then  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  From  the  time  that  the  land  belonging  to  Guer- 
dache  had  been  received  into  the  association  at  Combettes, 
Paul  had  attached  himself  to  it  passionately,  together 
with  the  former  farmer,  Feuillat,  not  so  much  for  the 
profit  that  the  land  could  bring,  as  for  the  increasing 
extension  of  fertility  in  the  wide  fields  that  the  property 
helped  to  enlarge.  He  became  a  farmer;  he  managed 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  common  domain,  which  it  bad 
been  found  necessary  to  divide  on  account  of  its  size 
into  different  groups  of  one  united  and  affectionate  fam- 
ily. It  was  in  the  little  house  at  La  Crecherie,  belong- 
ing to  his  mother,  where  he  returned  every  evening  to 
sleep,  that  he  had  known  Antoinette,  who  occupied  the  ad- 
joining house  with  her  parents.     A  connection  Was  thus 
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formed  between  the  members  of  tbia  family  of  simple 
working-people  and  the  heirs  of  the  Qurignons,  who  were 
now  reduced  to  such  modest  circumstances,  and  whose 
kindness  was  so  overflowing ;  and  although  Madame  Bon- 
naire,  the  terrible  La  Toupe,  remained  a  disadvantage, 
the  simple  nobility  of  Bonnaire,  that  hero  of  labor  and 
founder  of  the  new  city,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  tie 
an  intimate  one.  It  was  a  delight  to  both  parties  to  see 
the  children  love  each  other  and  draw  closer  the  bond 
thus  established  between  the  two  classes  formerly  so  an- 
tagonistic. Antoinette,  who  strongly  resembled  her  fa- 
.  ther,  was  a  tall  and  beautiful  brunette,  with  a  good  deal 
of  grace ;  she  had  passed  through  Sffiurette's  schools,  and 
was  now  assisting  in  the  great  dairy,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  park  beside  the  slopes  of  the 
Monta  Bleuses.  As  she  said,  laughing,  she  was  only  a 
cow-herd,  an  expert  in  milk,  cheese,  and  butter.  When 
this  son  of  th&  bourgeois,  who  retimied  to  the  land, 
and  this  daughter  of  the  people  who  worked  with  her 
hands  were  married,  there  was  a  great  fete,  for  every  one 
wished  to  celebrate  gloriously  this  symbolic  marriage, 
which  spoke  of  reconciliation  manifested  in  the  imion 
of  repentant  capital  with  triumphant  labor. 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  just  after  Antoinette's  first 
child  was  bom,  that  the  Boisgelins,  accompanied  by  Luc, 
met  together  at  Guerdache  on  a  warm  day  in  June.  It 
was  nearly  ten  years  since  Monsieur  Jerome  had  died, 
and  since,  according  to  his  wish,  the  property  had  been 
restored  to  the  people.  Antoinette,  whose  confinement 
had  been  difScult,  had  been  for  two  months  an  inmate 
of  the  convalescent  house,  which  was  established  in  the 
chateau  where  the  Qurignons  had  once  reigned.  She  was 
now  able  to  walk  in  the  magnificent  shade  of  the 
park,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  while  Suzanne,  in 
the  character  of  a  good  grandmother,  carried  the  newly 
arrived  baby.  AVhat  remembrances  were  thus  called  up 
of  this  royal  mansion,  now  transformed  into  a  fraternity 
house,  of  those  woods,  those  lawns,  and  those  avenues, 
which  no  longer  resounded  with  the  sound  of  costly  fetes, 
29 
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the  gallop  of  horses,  and  the  harking  of  dogs,  hut  where 
the  lesser  people  of  the  world  enjoyed  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  open  air  and  the  restful  joy  of  the  great 
trees  I  All  the  luxury  of  the  magnificent  domain  was 
henceforward  for  them;  the  convalescent  home  opened  to 
them  its  sunny  rooms,  its  charming  salons,  its  abundant 
kitchens;  the  park  reserved  for  them  its  shady  alleys, 
ita  crystal  springs,  and  its  turf,  where  the  gardeners  kept 
up  for  their  enjoyment  beds  of  sweet  -  scented  flowers. 
They  now  enjoyed  their  share  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  so 
long  refused  them.  It  was  delicious  to  see  this  infancy, 
this  youth,  this  maternity,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
suffered  shut  up  in  sunless  hovels,  dying  of  foul  poverty, 
now  suddenly  recalled  to  the  joy  of  existence,  to  their 
share  of  all  human  creation,  to  this  luxury  of  happy  sen- 
sation which  innumerable  generations  of  wretched  beings 
have  regarded  from  afar  off  without  the  power  to  obtain. 

Then,  as  the  young  couple,  followed  by  their  parents, 
reached  the  end  of  a  row  of  willows  where  there  lay  a 
pool  clear  as  a  mirror,  smiling  under  the  azure  heaven, 
Luc  began  to  laugh  gently. 

"  Ah,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  what  a  happy,  gay  re- 
membrance comes  back  to  me !  Do  you  guess  it  ?  It  was 
on  the  border  of  this  tranquil  water  that  Paul  and  An- 
toinette became  betrothed  twenty  years  ago," 

He  recalled  the  delicious  scene  of  childhood  that  he  had 
formerly  witnessed  on  his  first  visit  to  Guerdache — -the 
invasion  of  the  populace  in  the  person  of  three  poor  lit- 
tle street  urchins,  the  little  Nanet  bringing  his  little  com- 
rades, Lucien  and  Antoinette  Bonnaire,  across  the  hedge 
to  play  near  the  pool ;  and  Lucien's  ingenious  invention, 
the  boat  that  went  by  itself  on  the  water ;  the  arrival  of 
the  three  little  bourgeois  —  Paul  Boisgelin,  Nise  Dela- 
veau,  Louise  Mazelle — enraptured  with  the  boat,  and  fra- 
ternizing immediately  with  the  others.  Then  the  couples 
who  had  spontaneously  formed  themselves,  with  the  re- 
sulting betrothal  of  Paul  and  Antoinette,  Nise  and  Nanet, 
Louise  and  Lucien,  with  the  smiling  complicity  of  kindly 
nature,  the  eternal  mother. 
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"  Ton  do  not  remember  ?"  asked  Luc,  gayly. 

The  youtliful  couple,  who  laughed  with  him,  owned 
that  the  remembrance  was  a  little  far-fetched. 

"  If  I  waa  four  years  old,"  said  Antoinette,  much 
amused,  "  my  memory  cannot  be  very  good." 

But  Paul  made  an  effort,  and  looked  fixedly  into  the 
past. 

"  I  must  have  been  seven.  Wait,  then !  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  some  vague  recollections:  the  little  boat  that 
was  brought  back  with  a  pole  when  the  wheels  would 
no  longer  turn;  and  then  one  of  the  little  girls  stum- 
bled and  fell  into  the  pool;  and  then  the  boys,  the  lit- 
tle marauders  who  —  ran  away  when  they  saw  people 
coming," 

"That  is  it  exactly  I  That  is  it  exactly!"  cried  Luc. 
"  Ah,  you  remember  1  And  I — I  remember  having  on  that 
day  the  first  thrill  of  hope  for  the  future,  for  it  waa  a 
little  sign  of  the  future  reconciliation.  Divine  childhood 
was  working  here,  in  its  simple  friendliness,  with  a  new 
motion  towards  justice  and  peace.  See,  this  little  gentle- 
man is  commissioned  to  enlarge  yet  more  the  new  happi- 
ness that  you  are  going  to  realize." 

He  pointed  to  the  infant,  the  little  Ludovic,  lying  on 
the  arm  of  Suzanne,  who  was  so  happy  to  be  a  grand- 
mother.    She  in  her  tuVn  said,  laughingly: 

"  For  the  time  being  he  is  good,  because  he  is  asleep. 
Later  in  life,  my  dear  Luc,  we  will  marry  him  to  one  of 
your  granddaughters,  and  in  this  manner  there  will  be 
a  complete  reconciliation,  and  all  the  combatants  of  yes- 
terday will  be  united  and  at  peace  in  their  descendants. 
Shall  we  make  their  betrothal  to-day?" 

"Certainly;  I  wish  it!  Our  great-great-grandchildren 
will  complete  our  work  now  in  hand." 

Paul  and  Antoinette,  much  touched,  embraced  each 
other,  while  Boiagelin,  who  was  not  listening,  looked  at 
this  park,  his  own  ancient  domain,  with  a  gloomy  air,  in 
which  there  was,  however,  no  longer  any  bitterness,  so 
greatly  had  his  new  surroundings  bewildered  and  stupe- 
fied him.     Thus  they  continued  their  walk  through  the 
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shady  alleys,  Luc  and  Suzanne  keeping  silence  and  ex- 
changing  nothing  more  than  saniles  of  delicious  joy. 

The  future  was  already  being  realized  a  little  more 
each  day.  As  they  all  returned  to  Guerdache  they 
stopped  a  moment  before  the  fagade  at  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, under  the  very  windows  of  the  room  where  Mon- 
sieur Jerome  had  died.  From  thence  the  roofs  of  Beau- 
elair  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  between  the  tops  of 
the  tall  trees,  and  farther  off  La  Crecherie  and  the  Pit. 
They  gazed  upon  the  vast  horizon  in  silence.  The  Pit 
could  be  clearly  distinguished,  reconstructed,  as  it  waa, 
on  the  model  of  La  Crecherie,  and  forming  with  the  lat- 
ter one  town  where  labor,  reorganized  and  ennobled,  be- 
came dignity,  health,  and  gayety.  Each  day  more  jus- 
tice and  love  were  boriL  The  advancing  tide  of  little 
houses  smiling  among  verdure,  that  tide  which  Delareau 
bad  watched,  with  uneasiness,  steadily  advancing,  had 
just  reached  the  dark  and  ancient  town,  tbi  increasing, 
without  arrest,  the  future  city.  These  houses  now  occu- 
pied all  the  space  from  the  slope  of  the  Monts  Bleuses 
to  the  Mionne ;  they  would  soon  cross  the  narrow  torrent, 
and  sweep  away  old  Beauclair,  that  sordid  accumulation 
of  hovels  of  servitude  and  wretchedness.  And  they  would 
extend  even  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Roumagne,  forming 
a  city  of  justice,  freedom,  and  happiness. 
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II 

WHILE  evolution  was  slowly  progreaaing  in  Beau- 
clair,  while  a  new  destiny  for  the  city  was  becom- 
ing established  by  a  beneficent  hand,  and  was  daily  ac- 
quiring new  strength,  love — young,  gay,  and  victorious — 
came  into  it  with  his  irresistible  power,  marriages  took 
place  among  the  people,  amalgamating  classes,  promoting 
harmony,  and  making  peace.  Victorious  love  overthrew 
obstacles,  triumphed  over  the  most  obstinate  resistance, 
producing  a  passionate  desire  for  happiness  in  this  life, 
for  joy  that  responded  to  sunshine,  and  awakening  new 
love  of  life,  with  aspirations  for  love  and  for  happy  par- 
entage. 

Of  this  last  Luc  and  Josine  had  given  the  example. 
During  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  their  mar- 
riage they  had  raised  a  large  family— three  boys  and  two 
girls.  The  eldest  boy,  Hilaire,  who  was  born  before  the 
Pit  was  burned,  was  now  eleven.  Then  two  years  apart 
came  Charles,  now  nine ;  Thereae,  seven ;  Pauline,  five ; 
and  Jules,  three.  The  old  house  had  been  enlarged  by  a 
new  wing,  and  there  these  children  grew  up  with  hope 
and  laughter,  ready  to  promote  future  asaoeiations.  As 
Luc  delighted  to  say  to  Josine,  who  smiled  back  at  him, 
their  own  love  increased  as  children  were  born  to  them, 
for  she  seemed  more  and  more  to  belong  to  him  as  each 
child  came.  The  woman  he  had  once  passionately  loved, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  had  heroically  entered  on  the  great 
struggle  of  hia  life,  was  now  a  mother  surrounded  by  her 
little  ones  in  that  home  life  which  he  now  labored  for 
everywhere,  bringing  peace  where  he  had  already  proved 
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love  does  not  grow  old,  it  remains  the  eternal  flame  of 
an  immortal  brazier  which  nourishes  the  life  of  worlds. 
No  house  had  ever  contained  more  joy  and  cheerfulnesa 
than  theirs ;  it  was  full  of  children  and  of  flowers.  They 
loved  one  another  so  dearly  and  so  cheerfully  that  no 
grief  ever  seemed  to  come  among  them.  And  when  some 
sorrowful  recollection  came  to  Josine,  as  she  remembered 
past  suffering  and  the  gulf  in  which  she  would  have  per- 
ished but  for  the  helping  hand  of  Luc,  she  would  claap 
him  round  the  neck  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of 
gratitude,  while  he,  much  moved  in  his  turn,  would  feel 
that  she  was  the  dearer  for  the  wickednesB  and  wretched- 
ness from  which  he  had  saved  her. 

"  Ah !  how  much  I  love  you,  my  dear  Luc !  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  having  made  me  what  I  am, 
so  respected  and  so  happy," 

"  Dear,  dear  Josine,  it  is  I  who  ought  to  love  you  fond- 
ly and  gratefully,  for  without  you  what  I  have  done 
would  never  have  been  accomplished," 

And  both  felt  the  pure  influence  of  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  righteousness  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  themselves. 
They  said: 

"  We  must  love  others  as  we  love  each  other,  for  love 
is  the  flame  that  draws  all  creatures  together;  our  hap- 
piness as  lovers  and  as  a  married  pair  will  last  only  so 
long  as  all  are  happy.  Divine  Love,  since  nothing  can 
exist  but  by  Thee,  aid  us  to  complete  our  work,  quicken 
all  hearts,  make  all  married  couples  in  our  city  love  one 
another  and  be  blessed  with  loving  children,  joining  in 
the  universal  happiness  which  ought  to  weld  us  all  to- 
gether 1" 

This  was  what  they  sportively  called  the  "  oraison " 
of  the  new  religion  of  humanity.  And  in  their  own  home, 
perfumed  with  affection,  the  flower  of  love  bloomed  de- 
liciously  during  the  years  that  followed  the  fire  in  the 
Pit.  Nanet — little  Nanet — who  was  growing  to  be  a 
man,  dwelt  in  Luc's  house,  with  his  "  big  sister,"  as  he 
still  called  Josine.  He  was  very  intelligent,  very  brave, 
always  on  the  watch  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  and 
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he  so  fascinated  Luc  that  he  became  his  dearest  pupil,  a 
disciple  who,  though  young  aa  yet,  was  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated by  the  teaching  o£  his  master.  Meantime,  liv- 
ing with  the  Jordans,  whose  house  was  not  far  off,  Nise — 
little  Nise — was  growing  up,  too,  loving  and  beloved  by 
Steurette,  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  the  day  after  the 
catastrophe,  happy  in  having  an  adopted  child,  and  in 
having  found  in  her  a  charming  companion  and  a  helper. 
In  this  way  the  young  people,  seeing  each  other  every  _ 
day,  ended  at  last  by  living  only  for  each  other.  Had 
they  not  belonged  to  each  other  from  their  infancy,  in 
that  far-off  time  when  Love,  the  boy,  divinely  innocent, 
inspired  them  with  an  eager  deaire  to  see  each  other  and 
to  play  together,  tempting  them  to  brave  punishments 
and  to  climb  walls  to  meet  each  other  ?.  They  were  then 
fair  and  curly,  like  little  sheep;  they  laughed  the  same 
silvery  laughs  when  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  ev- 
ery time  they  met,  without  knowing  that  a  whole  world 
kept  them  asunder,  she  the  hourgeoise,  the  little  daughter 
of  the  master  of  the  works,  he  the  street  gamin,  the  poor 
son  of  a  wretched  manual  laborer.  Then  came  that 
frightful  storm  of  flame.  The  great  fire  brought  them 
again  together;  they  seemed  at  the  moment  that  he  res- 
cued her  to  be  melted  into  one.  !Nise  was  saved  clinging 
to  Nanet'a  neck ;  both  were  badly  burned ;  both  had  been 
at  one  moment  in  great  danger.  And  now  that  they 
were  once  more  fair  with  heads  of  curls,  they  laughed 
with  the  same  ringing  laugh,  they  had  the  same  air,  they 
were  just  like  each  other.  She  was  a  grown  girl ;  he  was 
a  tali  boy ;  ahe  adored  him ;  he  did  the  same  by  her. 

This  idyl  lasted  seven  years  more,  while  Lnc  fash- 
ioned Jfanet  into  a  man,  and  Steurette  helped  Niae  to 
grow  in  goodnesa  and  in  beauty.  She  was  thirteen  at 
the  time  when  her  father  and  mother  so  frightfully  per- 
ished. Their  bodies,  burned  to  ashes,  had  never  been  re- 
covered from  the  ruins.  She  long  shuddered  at  the  re- 
membrance of  that  catastrophe,  and  as  there  was  no  hurry 
their  friends  thought  it  beat  to  wait  until  Niae  was  twenty 
before  deciding  on  their  marriage,  for  then  she  could  act 
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for  herself,  iininfluenced  by  others.  Nanet,  too,  was  very 
young,  barely  three  years  older  than  Niae;  he  was  still 
an  apprentice  under  the  affectionate  superintendence  of 
a  master.  What  was  more,  they  were  sq  merry  and  so 
playful  that  they  never  seemed  impatient  to  be  married. 
They  were  always  delighted  to  be  together,  to  pass  whole 
days  laughing  and  looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  Ev- 
ery evening  ihej  spent  together,  giving  each  other  laugh- 
able narratives  of  what  had  happened  to  them  during  the 
day,  commonplace  things,  mere  nothings,  and  almost  al- 
ways the  same.  They  held  each  other's  hands  sometimes 
for  hours;  this  was  their  great  delight,  after  which  came 
the  hearty  kiss  which  they  exchanged  before  parting. 
However,  this  good  understanding,  so  tender  and  so  true, 
had  its  little  lovers'  quarrels.  Nanet  sometimes  thought 
Nise  too  proud  and  too  opinionated.  She  liked,  he  told 
her,  to  play  the  princess.  She  was  too  fond  of  admira- 
tion; she  loved  beautiful  clothes  and  fetes  where  she 
might  wear  them.  It  was  no  fault,  she  thought,  to  be  beau- 
tiful ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  woman's  duty  to  be  as 
handsome  as  she  could.  But  what  was  not  pretty,  Nanet 
said,  wag  to  injure  her  beauty  by  airs  that  showed  her 
contempt  for  persons  beneath  her  station.  Nise,  who 
inherited  something  of  her  mother's  love  of  pleasure  and 
of  her  father's  despotic  disposition,  got  angry  at  this  at 
first,  being  desirous  of  being  held  by  Nanet  to  be  per- 
fection. Then,  as  she  adored  him,  she  confessed  she  had 
been  wrong;  she  listened  to  him;  she  was  anxious  to 
please  him  by  becoming  exactly  what  was  best  in  his 
eyes,  the  most  sweet  and  simple  of  all  women.  And 
when  she  did  not  succeed,  which  sometimes  happened  in 
those  days,  she  said,  laughing,  that  her  daughter,  if  she 
ever  had  one,  would  no  doubt  suit  him  much  better,  be- 
cause the  blood  of  princes  required  time  to  democratize 
itself  through  several  generations. 

At  last,  when  Nanet  was  twenty-three,  they  were  mai^ 
ried.  The  wedding-day  had  been  hoped  for,  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  waited  for  for  seven  years.  During  that 
time  there  had  not  passed  a  day  in  which  a  step  had  not 
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been  made  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  long  and  happy 
engagement.  And  as  in  this  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Delaveau  wedded  the  brother  of  Josine,  the  wife  of 
Luc,  all  past  hatreds  seemed  extinguished,  the  compact 
of  friendliness  seemed  ratified,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  occasion  should  be  glorified  and  be  made  a  fete 
that  should  emphasize  pardon  of  the  paat  and  a  happy 
entrance  into  a  new  future.  It  was  decided  that  singing 
and  dancing  should  take  place  on  the  site  of  the  old  Pit, 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  new  works  which  extended 
from  La  Crecberie,  stretching  out  the  industrial  city, 
which  now  occupied  many  acres  and  was  continually 
growing. 

Luc  and  Soeurette  gayly  superintended  all  the  prepara- 
tions; they  organized  the  marriage  feie,  and  were  tiie  legal 
witnesses,  Luc  for  Nanet,  Soeurette  for  Nise.  They  want- 
ed to  make  of  it  a  hurst  of  triumph — ^a  rejoicing  over 
hopes  already  realized,  a  demonstration  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  city  of  labor  and  peace,  now  prosperous 
and  secure  on  its  foundatiqns.  It  is  well  for  all  people 
to  take  part  in  great  rejoicings;  public  life  needs  days 
of  joy,  beauty,  and  enthusiasm.  So  Luc  and  Soeurette 
chose  a  ball  of  the  great  foundry  —  an  immense  place 
with  ita  monstrous  hammers,  its  gigantic  travelling  and 
movable  cranes,  all  of  prodigious  power.  The  new  build- 
ings were  full  of  light;  they  were  built  of  bricks  and 
steel ;  they  were  clean  and  wholesome,  cheerfully  light- 
ed by  great  glass  windows  which  let  in  air  and  sunshine 
in  abundance.  The  machinery  was  not  disturbed,  for  it 
was  thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  on 
this  celebration  of  tritmiphant  labor  than  an  exhibition 
of  these  mighty  giants  raising  their  shafts  in  great  dark 
lines  of  puissant  beauty — a  beauty  true  to  combination, 
strength,  and  precision.  Eut  they  were  adorned  with 
green  boughs;  they  were  crowned  with  flowers  as  a  mark 
of  homage,  as  in  old  times  men  crowned  altars.  The 
brick  walls  were  covered  with  garlands;  they  scattered 
on  the  pavement  roses  and  flowering  heather.  It  seemed 
like  the  flowering  of  human  effort,  that  had  been  made 
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through  long  ages  to  attain  happiness.  Happiness  had 
suddenly  burst  into  flower,  perfuming  the  toil  of  the  work- 
man, which  had  formerly  been  so  unjust  and  so  severe; 
but  now  labor  was  free,  attractive,  and  made  everybody 
happy. 

The  two  marriage  processions  set  out,  one  from  the 
home  of  the-bridegroom,  the  other  from  that  of  the  bride. 
Luc  led  Nanet,  followed  by  Josine  and  by  their  children, 
while  Sceurette  led  Ki3e,the  adopted  daughter  of  her  broth- 
er Jordan  and  herself.  That  day,  too,  Jordan  left  his  la- 
boratory, in  which  he  had  passed  whole  years — ^years  which 
had  gone  by  him  like  hours  while  he  was  indefatigably 
engaged  in  researches  and  discoveries.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  new  city,  where  all  the  works  were  stopped 
in  sign  of  rejoicing,  gathered  on  the  line  of  march  to 
cheer  the  bridal  couple.  The  sun  shone ;  the  houses  were 
gay  with  bright  colors ;  the  gardens  were  full  of  birds  and 
flowers.  And  behind  the  bridal  parties  came  a  crowd  of 
workers,  a  great  assemblage  of  happy  people,  who  soon 
overflowed  the  vast  halls,  though  they  were  as  broad  and 
high  as  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral.  But  it  was  to  the  hall 
of  the  great  foundry  that  the  marriage  procession  bent 
its  steps,  and  soon,  large  as  it  was,  it  proved  too  small 
for  the  occasion.  Besides  Luc,  his  family,  and  the  Jor- 
dans,  the  Boisgelins  were  there;  there  were  also  present 
Paul,  second  cousin  of  the  bride,  and  Antoinette;  then 
there  were  the  Bonnaires,  the  Bourrons,  and  the  Fau- 
chards — in  fact,  all  the  workmen  whose  strong  arms  had 
assisted  to  bring  about  this  victory  for  labor.  They 
swarmed,  these  men  of  good  will  and  strong  faith,  who 
had  assisted  the  enterprise  from  the  first.  Was  not  the 
crowd  of  co-workers  who  were  present  in  some  sort  their 
'family,  brothers  whose  numbers  multiplied  from  day  to 
day?  They  were  five  thousand  now;  soon  they  would 
be  ten  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  a  million,  all  the 
human  race  in  the  end!  And  the  marriage  ceremony 
held  beneath  those  powerful  machines,  that  were  garlanded 
with  greenery  and  flowers,  was  of  a  very  touting  sim- 
plicity. 

Dg.l.zedt>>COOgle 
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Luc  and  Sceurette,  smiling,  joined  the  hands  of  Nise 
and  Nanet,  saying: 

"  Love  each  other  with  all  yonr  hearts,  be  one  in  body 
and  in  soul,  and  be  the  parents  of  beauj^iful  children;  lov- 
ing each  other,  as  they  will  love  you." 

Those  present  shouted.  The  word  on  their  lips  was 
love.  Love  was  proclaimed  king,  who  alone  can  make 
labor  fruitful,  by  making  the  human  race  more  and  more 
numerous,  and  kindling  in  all  that  flame  which  is  the 
source  of  life. 

But  already  Nise  and  Nanet  began  to  feel  that  the  cere- 
mony was  too  solemn  to  suit  them.  They  had  loved  each 
other  as  playfellows  from  early  childhood.  The  two  lit- 
tle curly  sheep  might,  indeed,  be  grown  up  now,  but  they 
seemed  still  like  playmates,  in  their  wedding  -  garments, 
white  and  soft  and  charming.  So  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  ceremonious  joining  of  their  hands;  they  fell 
into  the  arms  of  each  other,  crying : 

"  Ah !  my  little  Nise,  how  happy  I  am  now  I  have  got 
you!  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  moment  for  years 
and  years." 

"  Ah  I  my  little  Nanet,  how  glad  T  am  to  be  yours  at 
last,  for  it  is  most  true  that  you  have  bravely  won  me !" 

"  Little  Nise,  do  you  remember  how  I  pulled  you  up 
by  the  arms  that  you  might  get  over  the  wall,  and  how  I 
carried  you  on  my  back  when  I  was  your  horse,  and 
pranced  and  tried  to  throw  you?" 

"  And,  Nanet,  do  you  recollect  when  one  day  we  played 
hide-and-seek,  and  you  found  me  behind  the  rose-bushes, 
how  we  nearly  died  of  laughing?" 

"  Little  Nise  I  Little  Nise !  now  we  are  going  to  love 
each  other,  as  we  played  then,  with  all  our  might,  -with 
all  our  strength,  and  health,  and  gayety." 

"  Little  Nanet !  Little  Nanet !  v^fi  played  together  so 
much,  we  shall  love  each  other  much,  but  we  shall  love 
each  other  even  more  some  day  in  our  children;  we  may 
even  romp  again  with  our  children's  children." 

They  kissed  each  other,  they  laughed,  they  toyed  in 
the  fulness  of  their  happiness.     Excited  by  this  spectacle, 
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roused  to  enthusiasm  by  a  breeze  of  gayety  which  was 
felt  by  all,  the  crowd  clapped  hands  and  cried  that  love 

the  all-powerful  promised  them  life  and  happiness.  Love 
had  founded  the  city,  had  sown  it  with  good  men  as  seed, 
and  now  at  length  had  come  the  harvest,  in  which  men 
would  reap  a  crop  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

Then  the  songs  began;  there  were  choruses  in  which 
one  set  of  voices  answered  another;  old  men  sang  of 
their  well-earned  right  to  rest;  men  sang  of  the  conquer- 
ing results  of  labor,  women  of  their  sweet  of&ces  of  help- 
fulness, children  of  their  happy  confidence  and  hope  in 
the  future.  Then  there  were  dances;  all  were  joyful  on 
that  day;  there  was  a  grand  round  in  which  all  joined, 
hand  in  hand,  and  it  seemed  to  go  on  as  if  it  were  never 
coming  to  an  end.  It  lasted  for  hours  to  the  sound  of 
music  through  all  the  great  halls  of  the  works.  They 
danced  in  that  of  the  crucible-furnaces,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  rolling-mills,  then  in  that  of  the  puddling-fur- 
naces;  they  crossed  to  the  lathes;  they  came  back  to  the 
place  where  steel  was  cast,  filling  all  places  with  their 
turbulent  gayety,  and  sending  cheerful  strains  up  to  the 
high  roofs  which  generally  heard  only  the  heroic  panting 
of  machines.  The  time  had  been  when  workmen  had 
toiled  and  sufFered  much  in  the  black,  dirty,  unwhole- 
some prison  which  had  once  stood  on  that  spot,  and 
which  fire  had  destroyed.  Now  sunshine,  pure  air,  and 
life  entered  the  workshops  freely,  and  the  dancers  in  the 
marriage  fete  went  whirling  among  the  great  machines, 
the  colossal  presses,  the  steam  -  hammers,  the  enormous 
planing-maehines,  which,  dressed  with  boughs  and  flow- 
ers, seemed  to  look  down  on  them  with  smiles.  The  two 
young  people  just  married  led  the  revel  as  if  they  were 
the  very  soul  of  it  all,  as  if  the  coming  reign  of  fraternity 
and  righteousness  was  assured  by  the  victory  of  their  long 
attachment. 

Luc  had  planned  a  surprise  for  Jordan;  he  wanted 
him  to  have  his  share  in  the  festival,  for  the  labors  of 
the  scientist  were  going  to  do  more  for  the  city  than  a 
hundred  years  of  polities.     When  darkness  fell  all  the 
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works  were  flooded  with  light.  Thousands  of  lamps  illu- 
minated it  with  the  light  of  day.  This  waa  because  Jor- 
dan's labors  had  at  last,  after  many  defeats,  discovered 
how  to  bring  electric  power  unimpaired  to  the  place  where 
it  waa  wanted,  thanks  to  new  apparatus  and  ingenious 
methods  of  transmission.  The  expense  of  hauling  coal  had 
been  done  away  with.  It  was  burned  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  the  machines  which  transformed  caloric  power 
into  electricity  sent  it  straight  to  La  Creeherie  by  spe- 
cial, cables  which  occasioned  no  waste,  and  which  reduced 
its  cost  by  one-half.  This,  therefore,  was  another  great 
victory;  La  Creeherie  was  profusely  flooded  with  light, 
fresh  power  was  added  to  the  machinery,  work  was  made 
easier,  and  profits  increased.  It  was,  in  short,  a  fresh 
step  taken  on  the  road  to  general  prosperity. 

When  Jordan,  seeing  this  illumination,  understood  the 
affectionate  design  of  Luc,  he  laughed  like  a  child. 

"  Ah  I  my  friend,  you  have  given  me  my  bouquet,  as 
children  bring  flowers  to  their  parents  on  their  fete  day. 
But  you  are  right.  I  have  done  some  little  to  deserve 
it.  For  ten  years  I  have  struggled  to  solve  the  problem. 
\Vhat  obstacles  have  I  not  surmounted  I  What  defeats 
have  I  not  met  with  when  I  imagined  success  was  cer- 
tain !  No  matter ;  on  the  ruins  of  my  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments I  set  to  work  again  next  day.  People  always  suc- 
ceed who  keep  on  trying." 

Luc  laughed  with  him,  inspired  by  his  faith  and  cour- 
age. 

"  I  know  that  well,"  he  said ;  "  you  are  its  living  exam- 
ple. I  know  no  greater,  no  more  lofty  master  of  power 
than  yourself;  and  I  have  studied  in  your  school.  .  .  . 
So  now  you  have  accomplished  a  victory  over  night;  you 
have  put  darkness  to  flight  by  this  flood  of  electricity, 
which  is  not  expensive.  We  shall  now  be  able,  from  the 
top  of  La  Creeherie,  every  night,  to  light  up  what  will 
seem  like  another  sun.  And,  besides  this,  you  have  econ- 
omized human  labor;  one  man  is  enough  now  where  two 
were  formerly  wanted,  thanks  to  this  mechanical  power 
which  by  degrees  will  do  away  with  the  severity  of  labor. 
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We  honor  you  to-day  as  the  master  of  light,  heat,  and 
power." 

Jordan,  who  had  been  wrapped  in  a  blanket  by  Sceu- 
rette,  for  fear  of  his  being  chilled  by  the  night  air,  kept 
on  looking  at  the  works  sparkling  like  some  palace  in 
fairyland.  Small  and  frail,  with  his  pallid  complexion, 
and  a  look  as  if  death  might  claim  him  at  any  moment, 
he  walked  through  the  halls,  now  blazing  with  splendor. 
It  seemed  to  him  like  an  apotheosis,  since  for  ten  years 
he  had  hardly  ever  left  his  laboratory,  where  he  lived 
absorbed  in  his  work,  almost  completely  ignorant  of 
events  in  the  outside  world,  and  leaving  all  care  of  his 
large  and  ever-increasing  property  to  his  friend  and  his 
sister.  He  therefore  found  himself  on  that  marriage  day 
very  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  dropped  down  from 
another  planet.  He  marvelled  at  the  results  that  had 
been  obtained,  and  at  the  success  of  the  work  of  which  he 
had  been  the  most  ignored,  yet  the  most  active  creator. 

"Yea — yes,"  murmured  he, "it  seems  all  right  now;  you 
have  already  made  great  progress.  We  are  marching  on ;  the 
future  we  have  dreamed  of  is  approaching.  And  I  ought 
to  apologize  to  you,  my  dear  Luc,  for  I  did  not  cooceal 
from  you  at  the  beginning  that  I  had  not  the  smallest 
belief  in  your  mission.  It  is  singular  how  hard  we  find 
it  to  share  the  faith  of  others,  when  they  are  working 
on  lines  different  from  those  we  take  ourselves!  Kow  at 
last  you  have  converted  me.  Ton  certainly  will  hasten 
the  reign  of  happiness,  since  you  are  every  day  acquiring 
more  good  from  association  and  more  justice.  But  you 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and  I,  alas !  have  done  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  what  I  had  hoped  to  accom- 
plish." 

He  grew  grave  and  looked  tlioughtful. 

"  That  interest  on  the  net  cost,  though  we  have  lessened 
it  one-half,  seems  to  me  still  too  large.  And  then  those 
costly  complicated  installations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shafts,  those  steam-engines,  those  boilers,  and  those  miles 
of  cables,  of  such  expensive  maintenance ;  they  are  all  bar- 
barous and  consume  time  and  money.     We  want  some- 
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thing  else,  something  simpler,  more  practical,  and  more 
direct.  Ahl  I  know  in  what  direction  I  must  look  for 
it,  but  such  a  search  would  seem  foolishness  to  most  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  dare  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the  task  I  have 
undertaken,  for  I  cannot  announce  it  myself  as  clearly 
as  is  desirable.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  must  do  away  with  the 
steam-engine  and  the  boiler,  which  is  a  troublesome  in- 
termediary between  the  coal  that  is  mined  and  the  elec- 
tricity produced.  In  a  word,  we  ought  directly  to  trans- 
form the  calorie  energy  contained  in  coal  into  electric 
power,  without  passing  it  through  mechanical  energy. 
.  .  .  How  this  is  to  be  done  I  do  not  yet  know-  If  I  did 
know,  the  new  problem  would  he  solved.  But  I  have  un- 
dertaken the  work,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  to  find  the 
solution.  And  you  will  see — then  you  will  see  that  elec- 
tricity will  cost  almost  nothing,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  it  to  every  one,  to  difEuse  it,  to  make  it  the  victorious 
agent  of  comfort  to  all." 

He  grew  enthusiastic.  He  straightened  himself  on 
his  feeble  feet,  with  passionate  gestures,  he  who  was 
usually  so  silent  and  so  meditative. 

"  The  day  must  come,"  resumed  he,  "  when  electricity 
will  be  as  common  to  all  men  as  water  in  the  rivers,  as 
the  air  of  heaven.  We  must  not  only  give  it,  we  must 
lavish  it,  and  let  men  use  it  as  they  will,  like  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  will  circulate  through  cities,  just  as  blood 
circulates  in  actual  life.  In  every  bouse  there  will  be  lit- 
tle cocks  to  turn  in  order  to  have  any  quantity  of  power, 
heat,  and  light,  even  as  water  is  dipped  out  of  a  spring. 
And  at  night,  when  the  sky  darkens,  electricity  will  be 
like  another  sun  which  may  put  out  the  light  of  the  stars. 
And  it  will  do  away  with  winter^  It  will  make  a  universal 
aunmier ;  it  will  warm  up  our  old  world ;  it  will  melt  the 
snows,  and  it  will  send  their  moisture  to  the  clouds.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  not  as  yet  very  proud  of  what  I  have 
done.  There  is  as  yet  only  a  small  result  from  my  work 
in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  he  accomplished," 

And  he  ended  by  saying,  with  a  look  of  quiet  disdain : 

"  I  cannot  as  yet  even  set  my  electric  furnaces  for 
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smelting  iron  practically  to  work.  They  are  mere  labora- 
tory furnaces.  Electricity  is  still  too  dear.  We  must 
wait  until  it  is  remunerative  to  employ  it,  and  then,  I 
repeat,  it  should  cost  no  more  than  the  water  of  the 
rivers  or  the  air  of  heaven.  When  I  can  furnish  any 
amotmt  of  electricity  without  cost,  my  furnaces  will 
transform  metallurgy.  And  I  am  certain  that  I  know  the* 
way ;  I  am  now  at  work  on  it." 

The  festivity  at  night  was  wonderful.  Dancing  and 
singing  were  resumed  in  the  halls  sparkling  with  elec- 
tric light  and  crowded  with  people  to  do  honor  to  the 
wedding.  All  felt  joy  in  seeing  labor  set  free  and  made 
healthful,  joyous,  and  restored  to  a  place  of  honor.  Pov- 
erty had  been  overcome;  common  good  fortune  was  giv- 
ing back  little  by  little  to  all  in  the  community  the  right 
and  the  means  to  live  comfortably  and  happily.  They 
had  in  prospect  a  future  of  even  greater  peace  and  great- 
er equity  when  the  dream  of  brotherhood  in  a  society 
associated  and  free  should  be  fully  realized.  Love  would 
bring  about  this  miracle,  and  fJiey  escorted  iNise  and 
Nanet  to  their  new  home,  with  cheers  for  the  love  which 
had  united  them,  the  love  which  would  make  them  the 
progenitors  of  children  who  would  carry  on  love  to  the 
world's  end. 

About  this  time  this  revolutionary  spirit  of  love  made 
its  way  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  Beauclair.  Its  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  peaceable  household  of  the  Mazelles, 
people  who  lived  on  the  interest  of  tbeir  investments, 
lazy  and  kindly.  They  caught  the  first  breath  of  the 
tempest.  Their  daughter  Louise  had  always  been  to 
them  an  enigma.  She  bewildered  and  surprised  them, 
for  she  was  wholly  different  from  themselves.  She  was 
very  active,  very  enterprising,  and  was  always  busy  about 
the  house,  saying  that  it  would  kill  her  if  she  had  to 
live  in  idleness.  The  old  folks,  who  thought  it  a  blessing 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  were  very  good  people,  glad  to 
think  they  were  now  comfortably  well  off,  by  reason  of 
the  money  they  had  put  by  years  before,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  enjoy  it  without  incurring  any  risks  or  harboi^ 
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ing  any  ambitions.  They  could  not  understand  why 
Louise  should  spend  her  days  in  useless  activity.  She  was 
their  only  child,  and  would  have  a  handsome  fortune,  all 
in  government  securities,  and  was  it  not  unreasonable  in 
her,  under  these  circumstances,  not  to  shut  herself  up  in 
her  own  little  peaceful  comer  and  keep  herself  apart  from 
all  the  worries  of  an  active,  moving  world  ?  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  own  self-centred  happiness,  never  cast- 
ing a  thought  on  the  misery  of  others ;  honest,  affectionate, 
full  of  sympathy  for  each  other,  though  they  cared  for 
no  one  but  themselves,  adoring,  cherishing,  caressing,  and 
cosseting  each  other.  Then  why  should  their  daughter 
worry  herself  about  every  beggar  who  passed  their  house ; 
about  ideas  which  were  bringing  to  pass  great  changes 
in  the  world;  about  events  which  interested  people  in  the 
streets  ?  She  was  always  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  al- 
ways wide  awake.  Everything  interested  her;  she  gave 
part  of  her  life  to  all  around  her.  Therefore,  into  the 
love  and  adoration  with  which  they  regarded  her  there 
entered  some  surprise  that  they  should  have  had  a  daugh- 
ter in  whom  they  recognized  no  resemblance  to  them- 
selves. And  at  last  she  put  the  finishing  touch  to  their 
amazement  by  falling  in  love,  a  thing  at  which  they  at 
first  shrugged  their  shoulders,  thinking  it  a  mere  fancy; 
but  it  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  they  began  to  think 
that  the  end  of  the  world  must  certainly  have  come. 

Louise  Mazelle,  who  had  always  been  intimate  with 
Nise  Delaveau,  continued  to  see  her  often  at  the  Eoisge- 
lins,  after  they  had  moved  into  La  Crecherie.  And  there 
she  had  again  met  Lucien  Bonnaire,  her  old  playmate 
in  the  days  when  she  climbed  over  walls  to  romp  with 
little  boys  out  of  the  street.  They  had  both  been  present 
on  the  famous  day  when  Lucien's  little  boat  had  sailed 
of  itself  on  the  waters  of  the  pond,  and  again  when  they 
played  hide  -  and  -  seek  and  climbed  over  the  Delaveaus* 
garden  wall.  But  now  Lucien  had  grown  to  he  a  man. 
He  was  a  strong,  handsome  fellow  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  and  Ix>uise  was  twenty.  Though  he  no  longer  made 
little  boats  that  could  sail  of  themselves,  he  had  become 
30 
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a  most  intelligent  machinist  under  the  inatruction  of  Luc. 
He  had  a  great  taste  for  invention,  and  was  likely  to  do 
good  service  to  La  Crecherie,  where  his  employment  was 
that  of  setting  up  machinery.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a  gentleman.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  proud  of 
remaining  a  simple  workman,  like  hia  father,  whom  he 
reverenced.  And  no  doubt  when  Louise  fell  in  love  with 
him  there  was  some  attraction  to  her  spirit  of  revolt, 
when  she  thought  how  she  would  shock  the  social  ideas 
of  the  bourgeois  class  to  which  she  belonged,  and  she  felt 
delight  in  doing  something  that  would  be  decidedly  dis- 
approved by  people  in  society.  Their  old  comradeship 
soon  turned,  on  her  part,  into  a  passionate  attachment, 
ready  to  brave  all  obstacles.  Lucien,  whose  heart  was 
touched  by  the  tender  devotion  of  this  pretty  young  girl, 
so  bright  and  smiling,  soon  fell  equally  in  love.  But  of 
the  two  he  was  the  more  reasonable.  He  did  not  wish 
to  offend  any  one.  He  suffered  from  the  idea  that  she 
was  something  above  him,  and  that  she  was  too  rich  for 
him,  so  he  only  said  to  himself  that  he  would  never  marry 
if  he  had  to  lose  her;  while  she,  at  the  mere  thought  of 
opposition  to  their  marriage,  became  madly  rebellious,  and 
said  frankly  that  she  was  ready  to  forsake  fortune  and 
social  position  to  share  her  life  with  him. 

Thus  the  struggle  went  on  for  six  months.  In  Lucien's 
home  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage,  instead  of  being  held 
to  be  an  honor,  gave  rise  to  opposition.  Bonnaire  espe- 
cially, who  was  always  sensible,  would  have  preferred 
that  Lucien  should  marry  the  daughter  of  some  fellow- 
workman.  The  world  had  gone  on  rapidly  of  late  years. 
He  found  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  seeing  one  of  his  sons 
climb  to  a  dais  above  him  on  the  arm  of  a  wife  belonging 
to  the  bourgeoisie,  which  was  already  near  its  end.  Be- 
fore long  it  might  be  the  bourgeoisie  that  would  be  glad  to 
mate  with  the  working-class,  when  it  shoiild  need  the  red 
blood  of  health  and  strength  for  its  recovery.  There  were 
sharp  quarrels  on  this  account  in  the  Bonnaire  household, 
for  Eonnaire's  wife,  the  terrible  La  Tonpe,  being  proud 
of  social  advancement,  would  no  doubt  have  given  her 
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coneent  if  it  would  have  made  her  a  lady  with  fine  dresses 
and  jewelry.  The  revolution  in  other  things  which  had 
been  going  on  around  her  bad  never  diminished  her  de- 
sire to  govern  and  domineer.  She  had  loat  nothing  of  her 
detestable  disposition,  and  even  while  living  in  ease  and 
comfort  was  always  reproaching  her  husband  for  never 
having  laid  by  a  fortune,  like  Monsieur  Mazelle,  for  ex-  . 
ample,  a  sharp  fellow  who  had  ceased  to  do  any  work  this 
long  time.  If  he  had  she  would  have  worn  a  bat  (then 
the  distinction  between  women  of  the  working-class  and 
ladies)  and  would  have  sauntered  on  the  public  prome- 
nades in  the  character  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  was  en- 
joying a  life  of  idleness.  And  when  she  heard  Lucien 
declare  that  if  he  married  Louise  he  was  resolved  never 
to  take  a  sou  from  the  old  Mazelles,  she  almost  went  out 
of  her  mind.  She  took  part  in  the  war  against  this 
marriage,  which  no  longer  seemed  likely  to  bring  profit 
to  her  family.  What  was  the  use  of  marrying  such  a 
poor,  thin  little  thing,  a  girl  who  was  not  pretty,  and 
who  put  on  droll  aira,  if  it  were  not  for  her  money?  It 
would  put  a  finishing  touch  to  all  the  other  extraor^ 
dinary  things  which  bewildered  and  alarmed  her,  things 
which  for  a  long  time  past  she  had  ceased  to  under- 
stand. 

One  evening  there  was  a  stormy  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject between  La  Toupe,  Bonnaire,  and  their  son  Lucien, 
in  the  presence  of  father  Linot,  who  was  still  living, 
though  he  was  now  seventy.  It  was  at  the  close  of  din- 
ner, in  the  little  dining-room,  so  clean  and  cheerful,  the 
window  of  which  opened  on  the  little  garden.  There  were 
flowers  on  the  table,  where  the  meals  were  always  abun- 
dant; and  father  Linot,  who  now  had  as  much  tobacco 
as  he  liked,  had  j\ist  lighted  his  pipe,  when  La  Toupe,  at 
dessert,  got  into  a  passion  about  nothing,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  getting  angry,  as  had  always  been  her  custom. 
"  So,"  she  said  to  Lucien,  "  is  it  settled  ?  Do  you  insist 
On  marrying  that  young  lady?  I  saw  you  with  her  to- 
day coming  out  of  Eoisgelin's,  If  you  had  any  regard 
for  us,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  have  given  up  seeing  her, 
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for  you  know  that  your  father  and  I  are  by  no  means  en- 
chanted at  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage." 

Lucien,  like  a  good  son,  declined  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  knew  that  arguments  were  of  no  avail.  He 
turned  to  Bonnaire,  and  said,  simply: 

"  But  my  father  is  ready  to  give  his  consent,  I  think." 

This  to  La  Toupe  was  like  the  cut  of  a  whip,  and  she 
fell  at  once  upon  her  hushand. 

"  What !  Do  you  think  of  giving  your  consent  without 
consulting  me  ?  It  is  not  two  weeks  since  you  said  to 
me  that  such  a  marriage  did  not  seem  to  yon  advisable,  and 
that  you  were  not  without  fears,  if  it  took  place,  for  the 
happiness  of  our  son.  You  turn  about  like  a  weathercock." 

Bonnaire  quietly  attempted  to  explain.  "  I  would 
rather  the  boy  had  made  another  choice ;  but  he  is  nearly 
twenty-four,  and  T  shall  not,  in  a  matter  on  which  he  has 
set  his  heart,  insist  on  his  being  governed  by  my  will. 
He  knows  what  I  think,  and  he  will  act  for  the  best." 

"  Well  1"  cried  La  Toupe,  raising  her  voice,  "  you  al- 
ways were  weak  and  easy ;  you  think  yourself  a  free  man, 
but  you  always  end  by  thinking  the  same  as  other  people. 
You  have  now  been  twenty  years  with  Monsieur  Luc,  and 
have  always  been  saying  that  his  ideas  are  not  youra,  and 
that  reform  should  begin  by  giving  all  workmen  their 
tools  and  taking  no  capital  from  the  bourgeoisie,  but  in 
spite  of  that  you  give  in  to  Monsieur  Luc,  and  I  dare  say 
at  this  very  moment  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  done  together," 

Thus  she  went  on,  trying  to  wound  him  in  his  faith 
and  in  his  pride,  knowing  on  what  points  he  was  most 
sensitive.  She  had  often  exasperated  him  by  forcing  him 
to  contradict  himself,  but  this  time  he  only  said : 

"  No  doubt  what  we  have  done  together  has  turned  out 
well ;  but  still  I  may  regret  that  it  was  not  according 
to  my  ideas.  Only  you  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to 
complain  of  things  as  they  are  here,  for  we  no  longer 
know  what  poverty  is  and  are  happy.  Not  one  of  those 
people  with  fixed  incomes  from  investments  are  so  well 
off  as  we  are." 
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She  did  not  give  in,  but  grew  more  angry. 

"  What  is  going  on  here  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  explain  to  me,  for  I  have  never  under- 
stood anything  about  it.  If  you  are  so  happy,  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  I  am  not  happy.  Happiness  consists,  I  consider,  in 
having  plenty  of  money,  in  giving  up  work,  and  doing 
nothing.  With  all  the  things  you  brag  about,  your  division 
of  profits,  your  shops  where  you  buy  things  at  cost  price, 
your  orders  for  pay,  and  your  sinking-fund,  I'd  rather 
have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket  to  spend  as 
I  chose  on  what  I  fancy.  I  am  unhappy — very  unhappy  I" 

She  was  exaggerating,  wishing  to  make  herself  as  dis- 
agreeable as  she  could  to  her  husband ;  but  she  was  telling 
the  truth.  She  was  not  acclimated  in  La  Crecherie,  and  ■ 
suffered  from  inherited  instincts.  She  was  a  woman  who 
loved  coquetry  and  expenditure,  and  communist  associa- 
tion wounded  such  instincts.  She  was  an  active  and  effi- 
cient housewife,  with  an  execrable  temper,  obstinate,  nar- 
row-minded, and  stupid,  especially  when  she  did  not 
choose  to  understand.  She  went  on  making  her  home  like 
the  infernal  regions,  notwithstanding  her  better  qualities, 
and  the  great  ease  and  comfort  in  which  she  and  her  fam- 
ily might  have  lived. 

Bonnaire  was  roused  at  last,  and  said  to  her: 

"  Ton  are  mad.  It  is  you  who  make  yourself  and  us 
unhappy." 

Then  she  began  to  sob.  Lucien,  always  much  con- 
cerned when  one  of  these  disputes  took  place  between 
his  parents,  ceased  to  be  silent.  He  got  up  and  kissed  her, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  and  respected  her.  But  she 
was  not  mollified ;  she  screamed  at  her  husband : 

"  Just  ask  my  father  what  he  thinks  of  your  new  Works 
and  your  new  doings,  of  all  this  famous  justice  and  good 
fortune  that  is  to  regenerate  the  world !  He  is  an  old 
workman ;  you  won't  accuse  him  of  talking  nonsense,  as 
you  would  if  he  were  a  woman ;  and  he  has  lived  for 
seventy  years,  so  you  can  believe  in  his  wisdom." 

Then,  turning  to  father  Linot,  who  was  sucking  the 
stem  of  his  pipe  with  the  look  of  a  satisfied  child : 

Google 
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"  Father,  are  not  diose  people  idiots  with  their  ma- 
chinery and  their  talk  of  getting  rid  of  masters  and  man- 
agers ;  and  won't  the  time  come  when  they  will  gnaw  their 
own  fingers?" 

The  old  man,  in  hewilderment,  loolied  at  her  fixedly, 
without  speaking,  and  then  answered,  in  a  thick  voice : 

"  Of  course  they  are.  Ah !  the  Kagus  and  the  Quri- 
gnons  were  fellow-workmen  once  upon  a  time.  There  was 
Monsieur  Michel,  who  was  five  years  older  than  T.  I 
went  into  the  works  under  Monsieur  Jerome,  his  father. 
But  before  those  two  there  had  been  a  Monsieur  Blaise, 
whom  my  father,  Jean  Bagu,  and  my  grandfather,  Pierre 
Ragu,  worked  under,  Pierre  Ragu  and  Blaise  Qurignon 
were  two  workmen,  two  men  who  drew  crucibles  out  of 
the  game  furnace.  And  now  the  Qurignons  are  million- 
aires and  masters,  and  the  Ragus  are  poor  creatures  still. 
Things  come  round.  They  begin  over  again.  They  never 
change.     It  is  best  to  think  that  they  are  as  well  as  they 

He  was  wandering  a  little,  half  asleep,  like  some  old 
animal  turned  out  to  die,  which  by  some  miracle  has 
escaped  the  slaughter-house.  Very  often  he  could  not 
remember  the  next  day  the  events  of  the  day  before. 

"  But,  father  Linot,"  said  Bonnaire,  "  things  have 
been  changing  very  much  for  some  time  past.  Monsieur 
Jerome,  whom  you  were  speaking  of,  is  dead,  and  he  gave 
back  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  fortune." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Gave  it  back  ?     How  V 

"  Yes,  he  gave  his  workmen  all  the  wealth  that  their 
labor  and  their  long  sufferings  had  won  for  him.  You  re- 
member how  it  was  a  long  time  ago." 

The  old  man  seemed  to  search  his  darkened  memory. 

"  Ah  I  ah  I  now  I  recollect.  It  was  a  queer  story.  Ah  t 
well,  if  he  gave  back  all  he  had  he  was  a  fool !" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  extraordinary  emphasis, 
for  the  dream  of  father  Linot's  life  had  been  to  make  a 
large  fortune  like  the  Qurignons,  and  to  enjoy  life  after 
that  as  a  triumphant  employer,  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
taking  his  pleasure  from  morning  to  night.     That  was  his 
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point  of  view,  and  that  also  of  all  the  old  worn  -  out  em- 
ploy&  of  the  Pit,  resigned  to  slavery,  who  never  eeaaed 
to  regret  that  thej  had  not  been  bom  to  thrive  on  the 
toil  of  others. 

La  Toupe  burst  out  with  an  insulting  laugh. 

"  There,  you  see  I  father  is  not  such  a  fool  as  all  of 
you  are.  He's  not  looking  for  what  everybody  knows  is 
impossible.  Money  is  money;  and  when  one  has  money 
one  has  the  upper  hand.    So !" 

Bonnaire  shrii^ed  his  broad  shoulders,  while  Lucien 
sat  silent,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  rose-bushea 
blooming  in  the  garden.  What  was  the  use  of  talking? 
She  was  utterly  obstinate.  •  Some  day  she  would  die  in 
that  communist  paradise,  surrounded  by  fraternal  care 
and  comfort,  denying  everything  and  regretting  her  old 
dark  days  of  poverty,  when  she  had  been  trying  to  accu- 
mulate ten  sous  that  she  might  buy  a  bit  of  ribbon. 

Babette  Bourron  entered  at  that  moment.  She  was  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  continually  delighted  with  her  new 
surroundings.  She  had  happily  succeeded  by  her  cheer- 
ful optimism  in  saving  her  husband,  poor,  simple  Bour- 
ron, from  falling  into  the  gulf  which  had  swallowed  up 
Ragu.  She  had  always  been,  hopeful  of  the  future,  sure 
that  things  would  come  out  all  right,  and  sometimes  when 
bread  was  scarce  cheering  herself  with  stories  of  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  sent  down  from  Heaven.  And  as  she 
said,  laughingly,  La  Crecherie,  where  labor  had  become 
clean,  kindly,  and  remunerative,  where  people  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  and  all  the  little  luxuries  which  up 
to  that  time  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  middle 
classes  only  to  procure ;  was  it  not  what  she  had  dreamed 
about  as  paradise  ?  So  her  plump  little  face,  still  fresh 
and  fair,  beneath  her  hair,  tied  up  in  a  great  bunch  always 
askew,  ahone  with  happiness  whenever  she  thought  how 
her  husband  had  been  weaned  from  drink,  and  how  she 
had  two  promising  children  for  whom  she  would  soon  be 
looking  out  for  suitable  marriages;  then  how  she  would 
have  them  living  with  her  in  a  beautiful  house  of  her 
own,  pretty  and  cheerful,  like  the  houses  of  rich  people. 
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"  So — it  ia  decided  at  last,"  she  cried,  "  that  Lueien  is 
to  marry  his  Louise  Mazelle,  that  charming  little  bour- 
geoise  who  is  not  ashamed  of  us  V 

"  Who  told  you  so  V  cried  La  Toupe,  sharply. 

"  Why,  Madame  Luc  did — Josine — whom  I  met  this 
morning," 

La  Toupe  grew  pale  with  unexploded  anger.  In  her 
persistent  irritation  against  La  Crecherie  there  was  al- 
ways a  connection  with  the  hatred  she  felt  for  Josine. 
She  had  never  pardoned  "  that  woman  "  for  her  marriage 
with  Luc,  her  promotion  hy  a  stroke  of  luck  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  consequence,  beloved  by  everybody,  and  the 
mother  of  handsome  children  who  were  growing  up  to 
good  fortune.  And  to  think  that  she  could  remember 
the  time  when  that  wretched  creature  was  starving,  cast 
out  upon  the  streets  by  her  brother  1  Nowadays  she  felt 
herself  crushed  under  her  foot  when  she  saw  her  in  the 
street  wearing  a  hat,  like  a  lady.  That  good  fortune 
should  have  fallen  to  Josine  and  not  to  herself  was  what 
she  could  not  put  up  with  I 

"  Josine,"  she  answered,  brutally,  "  instead  of  talking 
about  marriages  in  which  she  has  no  concern,  had  better 
let  other  people  forget  all  about  "her  own.  Just  let  me 
alone,  all  of  j'ou ;  you  do  nothing  but  worry  me." 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after  her, 
while  the  others  remained  silent  and  uncomfortable,  Ba- 
bette  was  the  first  to  laugh.  She  was  quite  used  to  the 
ways  of  her  old  friend,  who,  with  serene  indulgence, 
she  always  maintained  was  a  good  woman  in  spite  of  her 
bad  temper.  Tears  were  in  Lucien's  eyes,  for  it  was  the 
happiness  of  his  future  life  that  was  under  discussion  in 
the  midst  of.  such  bitter  words  and  bursts  of  angry  feel- 
ing. But  his  father  kindly  pressed  his  hand,  as  if  to 
promise  that  he  would  undertake  to  arrange  his  affair. 
But  Bonnaire  himself  had  been  made  very  sad.  He  could 
not  bear  to  see  happiness,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
justice,  at  the  mercy  of  family  quarrels.  Would  it  al- 
ways be  thus?  Would  one  execrable  temper  spoil  the 
fruits  of  fraternity?     Father  Linot  alone  was  blessedly 
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unconscious  of  the  disturbance.     He  sat  half  asleep  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Meantime,  if  Lucien  felt  certain  that  hia  parents  would 
consent  in  the  end,  Louise  felt  that  hers  would  make  a 
still  stronger  resistance,  and  the  struggle  grew  greater  ev- 
ery day.  The  Mazelles  adored  their  daughter,  and  it  was 
because  they  thus  adored  her  that  they  were  resolved  not 
to  give  in.  There  were  no  violent  scenes  in  that  house- 
hold, but  they  thought  that  by  a  sort  of  kindly  inertia, 
a  kind  of  vague  somnolency,  they  might  wear  out  her 
fancy.  In  vain  she  ran  restlessly  up  and  down  the  house ; 
in  vain  she  strummed  feverishly  upon  the  piano,  flung 
bouquets,  still  fresh,  out  of  the  windows,  and  gave  signs 
of  the  most  passionate  distress.  They  smiled  at  her  peace- 
fully, pretended  that  they  did  not  understand  her,  stuffed 
her  with  dainties,  and  loaded  her  with  gifts.  She  grew 
more  and  more  exasperated  at  being  overwhelmed  with 
kindness  while  refused  the  only  thing  she  longed  for. 
At  last  it  seemed  to  her  parents  that  she  must  he  ill. 
She  took  to  her  bed,  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
would  not  answer  when  spoken  to.  They  called  in  Dr. 
Novarre,  who  said  thaj  such  maladies  were  not  in  his 
department  of  science,  that  the  only  cure  for  girls  in 
love  was  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  go  on  loving.  Then, 
greatly  distressed,  since  they  now  believed  the  case  to  be 
serious,  the  Mazelles  discussed  the  matter  in  bed  Aar- 
ing  a  sleepless  night,  and  asked  each  other  whether  or 
not  they  ought  to  give  way.  The  matter  seemed  to  them 
so  grave,  so  fraught  with  possible  ill  consequences  that 
they  dared  not  trust  themselves  to  come  to  a  decision, 
and  so  resolved  to  call  together  their  best  friends  and 
submit  the  case  to  them.  Would  it  not  be  like  deserting 
their  ovra  order  to  give  their  daughter  to  a  working-man 
while  Beauclair  was  in  a  ferment  of  revolution?  They 
felt  that  such  action  on  their  part  would  be  decisive,  that 
it  would  be  an  underhand  abandonment  of  the  cause  of 
the  bourgeoisie — of  the  cause  of  trade  and  of  the  cause 
of  government  bondholders.  It  was  natural  and  proper 
that  in  such  a  case  leaders  in  their  own  class  should  be 
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consulted.  One  fine  afternoon  they  invited  for  this  pur- 
pose Sub  -  prefect  Chatelard,  Mayor  Gourier,  Judge 
Gaume,  and  Abbe  Marie,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  in  their 
pretty  garden,  where  they  had  passed  so  many  idle  days 
stretched  out  opposite  each  other  in  their  great  easy- 
chairs,  watching  the  blooming  of  their  roses,  without  giv- 
ing themselves  the  trouble  to  converse. 

"  You  agree,"  said  Mazelle  to  his  wife,  "  that  we  will 
do  whatever  these  gentlemen  shall  advise.  They  know 
more  than  we  do,  and  no  one  can  blame  us  if  we  follow 
their  counsel.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  reason,  for  all  this  fills  my  brain  from  morning  till 
night." 

"  I  feel  so,  too,"  said  Madame  Mazelle.  "  Life  was  not 
made  to  be  always  thinking.  N^othing  can  be  worse  for 
my  complaint     I  feel  it  already." 

Tea  was  served  in  the  garden,  in  an  arbor,  at  the  close 
of  a  beautiful  simny  afternoon.  Sub-prefect  Chatelard 
and  Mayor  Gourier  were  the  first  to  arrive.  They  had 
remained  inseparable  since  Leonore's  death.  A  strong 
tie  seemed  still  to  unite  them  after .  they  lost  Madame 
Gourier,  the  ever-beautiful  Leonore.  For  five  years  they 
bad  watched  over  her,  a  helpless  invalid,  unable  to  rise 
from  her  couch  because  her  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed. 
They  surrounded  her  with  every  care ;  her  friend  assisted 
her  husband  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  read  to  her  at 
times  when  he  had  to  be  away.  It  was  in  Chatelard's  arms 
that  Leonore  suddenly  died  one  evening,  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  help  her  to  swallow  a  cup  of  herb  tea,  while  Gourier 
was  outside  the  house  smoking  a  cigar.  When  he  came  in 
both  men  wept  together.  Since  then  they  were  almost  in- 
separable, always  being  together,  for  municipal  business 
now  gave  them  plenty  of  leisure.  Their  administration  of 
affairs  was  now  strictly  theoretical,  after  long  consulta- 
tions, in  the  course  of  which  the  sub-prefect  had  persuaded 
the  mayor  to  follow  his  example,  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  to 
let  things  go  on  in  their  own  way,  rather  than  ruin  his  own 
life  by  opposing  the  progress  of  an  evolution  that  no  man 
upon  earth  could  retard  or  prevent.     Still  Gourier,  who 
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had  occasional  momonts  of  apprehension,  when  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  cruel  ideas,  found  it  hard  to  adopt 
such  amiable  philosophy.  He  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
son  Achille,  who  hiad  had  by  Ma  Bleue,  in  the  tiny  home 
they  shared  together,  a  charming  little  daughter  called 
Leonie,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  great  lake,  or  the  vault 
of  .heaven — eyes  like  her  beautiful  mother's.  She  was 
now  a  tall  girl,  nearly  twenty,  of  an  age  to  be  married. 
She  had  conquered  the  heart  of  her  grandfather,  and  this 
influenced  him  to  open  his  doors  at  last  to  the  son  who  had 
cast  off  his  authority,  and  to  Ma  Bleue,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  a  sort  o£  savage.  He  said  it  was  hard 
for  him,  as  a  mayor,  the  magistrate  who  was  authorized 
to  make  legal  marriages, to  receive  under  his  roof  a  revolu- 
tionary couple,  married  without  the  formalities  of  the  law, 
under  the  stars  on  some  warm  evening.  But  times  were 
80  strange !  Wonderful  things  were  taking  place,  and  so 
charming  a  little  granddaughter  was  an  acceptable  pres- 
ent. Chatelard  had  recommended  reconciliation,  and 
Gourier,  after  his  son  had  brought  him  Leonie,  became 
better  acquainted  with  La  Creeherie,  though  it  always 
seemed  to  him  the  very  place  to  produce  catastrophes,  in 
spite  of  his  having  been  obliged  to  put  his  shoemaking 
establishment  into  the  association,  which  had  drawn  into 
its  syndicate  all  the  other  clothing  factories. 

Judge  Gaume  and  Abbe  Marie  were  Etill  expected,  but 
the  Jtazelles  could  not  refrain  from  at  once  setting  their 
case  before  the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor.  Ought  they  to 
submit  to  an  unreasonable  caprice  in  the  case  of  their  own 
child? 

"  You  will  understand,  Monsieur  Chatelard,"  said  Ma- 
zelle,  with  an  uneasy  look  of  importance,  "  that  besides 
the  annoyance  we  shall  feel  at  such  a  marriage,  it  may 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  society;  we  feel  the 
weight  of  our  responsibility  towards  the  leading  people  of 
oar  class.     We  are  going  down  into  the  depths." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  shade  perfumed  by  climbing 
roses,  before  a  table  on  which  was  a  beautiful  cloth  em- 
broidered in  colors;  little  cakes  were  set  upon  it;  and 
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Chatelard,  always  correctly  dressed,  and  still  handsome, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  smiled  one  of  his  discreet  but 
ironical  smiles. 

"  But  we  are  already  in  the  depths,  dear  Monsieur  Ma- 
zelle.  You  would  do  wrong  to  bring  trouble  on  yourself 
in  order  to  spare  the  government,  the  administration,  or 
even  society ;  for  don't  you  see  that  all  these  things  now- 
adays exist  only  in  name.  ...  Of  course  I  am  your  sub- 
prefect  still,  and  my  friend  Gourier  is  still  your  mayor. 
Only  behind  our  backs  there  is  no  longer  any  real  and 
solid  government ;  we  are  mere  phantoms.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  the  rich  and  powerful;  their  power  and  their 
wealth  are  more  and  more  impaired  every  day  by  this  new 
organization  of  labor;  so  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  defend 
them,  for  they  themselves,  yielding  to  the  general  verti- 
go, are  becoming  active  agents  in  the  revolution.  Come! 
come !     You  need  not  resist ;  I  advise  you  to  give  up." 

He  was  fond  of  indulging  in  this  kind  of  pleasantry, 
which  always  frightened  the  .good  bourgeois  of  Beauelair. 
It  gave  him  a  chance  to  say  what  he  thought  under  cover 
of  a  joke,  for  be  was  convinced  that  the  old  world  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  that  a  new  world  would  be  created 
out  of  its  ruins.  In  Paris  important  events  were  taking 
place — the  old  edifice  was  falling  to  pieces  atone  after 
stone,  making  room  for  a  new  temporary  structure  which 
outlined  the  future  city  of  justice  and  peace. 

These  things  all  proved  to  him  that  he  had  been  always 
right,  and  he  was  glad  to  stay  forgotten  in  this  little  cor- 
ner of  one  of  the  Prench  provinces,  where  he  did  as  little 
governing  as  possible,  feeling  sure  ag  he  watched  events 
that  he  would  die  as  he  had  wished  to  die,  with  the  system 
under  which  he  had  lived  so  many  years,  putting  up  with 
its  defects  like  a  cheerful  and  philosophic  man  of  the 
world. 

The  Mazelles  grew  pale.  Kazelle,  while  his  wife  lay 
back  in  her  chair  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  cakes,  cried; 

"  Keally  ? — do  you  think  we  are  already  in  so  much 
danger  ?  I  knew  that  there  was  some  talk  of  reducing  the 
interest  on  government  securities." 

I) .Coot^lc 
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"  Governtnent  securities,"  resumed  Chatelard,  quietly, 
"  govemment  securities  will  be  done  away  with  in  the 
next  twenty  years,  or  at  least  some  conversion  will  grad- 
ually absorb  them,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  bondhold- 
ers.    They  are  talking  of  some  project  of  the  kind  now," 

Madame  Mazelle  gave  what  might  have  seemed  to  be 
her  last  sigh. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  he  dead,  I  trust,  before  that  time.  We 
could  not  bear  to  see  such  infamies.  It  is  our  poor 
daughter  who  would  have  to  suffer,  which  is  another  rea- 
son for  wishing  her  to  make  a  good  marriage." 

But  the  pitiless  Chatelard  went  on  to  say: 

"  There  are  no  more  good  marriages,  that  is,  rich  mar- 
riages, to  be  depended  upon,  for  there  will  be  no  more 
inheritance.  That  is  almost  settled  already.  In  future 
every  married  pair  will  have  to  carve  out  their  own  fort- 
une. And  whether  your  daughter  Louise  marries  the  son 
of  a  bourgeois  or  the  son  of  a  laborer,  their  capital  will 
be  just  the  same — love,  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  love 
each  other,  and  activity  in  the  work  they  do  in  life,  if 
they  have  capacity  and  are  not  lazy." 

There  was  complete  silence.  They  heard  the  wings  of 
a  little  bird  fluttering  among  the  roses, 

"  Then  this,"  said  Mazelle,  at  last,  "  is  your  opinion 
and  the  advice  you  give  us,  Monsieur  Chatelard?  You 
think  we  may  accept  this  Lucien  Bonnaire  as  our  son-in- 
law?"  • 

"  Good  gracious,  yes !  The  world  will  turn  round  all 
the  same,  I  assure  you ;  and  if  the  two  young  folks  love 
each  other,  you  are  sure  of  making  two  happy  people  at 
least." 

Gourier  thus  far  had  said  nothing.  He  felt  very  un- 
comfortable at  having  been  called  to  settle  such  a  ques- 
tion, when  his  own  son,  despairing  of  his  consent,  had 
at  one  time  gone  to  live  with  Ma  Eleue  among  the  rocks 
— Ma  Bleue,  that  wild  girl  whom  he  now  sheltered  in  his 
bourgeois  home.  And  he  did  not  conceal  "his  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  It  is  true.     The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  marry 
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them.  When  parents  too  strenuously  oppose  a  marriage, 
young  people  run  off,  and  then —  Ah !  what  times  we 
are  living  in  now  I" 

He  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  and  it  needed  all  tiie 
ascendency  of  Chatelard  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into 
a  fit  of  hlack  melancholy.  Dissipation  in  his  younger 
days  had  brought  on  him  premature  old  age,  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  fall  asleep.  He  would  sleep  at  the  ta- 
hle  or  anywhere,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  even  out- 
of-doors  when  be  was  walking.  And  he  concluded  with 
the  resigned  air  of  some  old  manager  of  a  once  flourishing 
business  when  conquered  by  events : 

"  After  all,  what  would  you  have  ?  After  ua  the  del- 
uge !  as  many  people  like  us  now  say.    Our  day  is  over." 

Aa  he  said  this  Judge  Gaume  arrived,  but  he  was  very 
late.  His  legs  were  swollen,  and  he  walked  with  diffi- 
culty even  with  the  help  of  a  cane.  He  was  nearly  seventy, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  his  retirement  with  secret 
disgust  for  those  laws  of  human  justice  which  he  dealt 
out  to  others  for  so  many  years,  confining  himself  to  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  written  code,  like  some  priests 
who  have  lost  their  faith  but  cling  to  dogma.  In  his 
own  home  the  tragedy  of  love  and  treachery  had  been  piti- 
lessly repeated.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had 
committed  suicide  before  his  eyes,  when  she  had  confessed 
her  guilt,  his  misfortunes  were  completed  by  the  conduct 
of  his  daughter  Lucille,  the  wife  of  Captain  JoUivet.  Her 
husband  had  been  killed  by  her  lover,  with  whom  she 
afterwards  eloped.  It  was  a  horrible  story.  Whether 
Captain  Jollivet  fell  in  a  personal  encounter  with  the 
young  man,  or  whether  he  was  killed  by  a  knife  thrown 
at  him  by  the  latter,  was  never  known. 

A  frightful  storm  broke  over  the  poor  judge;  hia 
daughter  had  eloped,  and  the  police  were  in  search  of  her ; 
his  son-in-law  had  been  found  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
and  was  buried  with  a  knife  wound  in  his  heart.  The 
judge  remained  alone,  no  one  of  his  family  being  left 
but  Lucille's  son  Andr*!,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a  delicate,  af- 
fectionate lad,  sad  heritage  of  an  unhappy  marriage.     He" 
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was  the  object  of  hia  grandfather's  love  and  tender  care. 
It  was  enough,  the  judge  thought.  Tate  could  not  justly 
inflict  more  punishment  upon  him  for  the  mother's  and 
the  daughter's  crimes.  And  he  asked  himself  how  he 
could  provide  a  future  settlement  in  life  for  this  young 
man,  where  he  could  he  assured  of  faithful  love  and  of 
strict  justice,  and  might  restore  hia  race  to  happiness 
and  virtue. 

When  he  was  told  of  the  subject  in  question,  and  when 
Mazelle  had  asked  his  opinion  as  to  a  marriage  between 
Louise  and  Lucien  Bonnaire,  Judge  Gaume  immediately 
said  : 

"  Let  them  be  married  at  once  if  they  love  each  other 
so  much  that  they  are  ready  to  brave  all  obstacles  and 
take  the  consequences  of  opposition  in  their  families. 
Love  alone  promotes  happiness." 

Then  he  regretted  having  thus  opened  his  heart;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  words  were  a  confession  of  how 
his  own  life  had  been  embittered;  he  was  now  about  to 
die,  clinging  to  what  was  false,  his  rigid  sense  of  justice, 
hia  cold  austerity.     He  resumed: 

"  You  need  not  wait  for  the  Abbe  Marie.  I  have  just 
met  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  beg  you  to  excuse  him.  He 
was  hastening  to  the  church  to  get  the  holy  oil  and  to 
administer  extreme  unction  to  old  Madame  Jollivet,  my 
Bon-in-Iaw's  aunt,  who  is  on  her  death-bed.  Poor  old 
.  abb^I  he  will  lose  in  her  one  of  his  few  remaining  pen- 
itents.    There  were  tears  in  his  eyes." 

"  One  good  thing  is  that  we  have  got  rid  of  our 
cures,"  said  Gourier,  who  was  bitter  against  priests.  "  We 
should  now  have  the  republic  to  ourselves  if  they  did 
not  try  to  take  it  away  from  us.  It  is  they  who  incite 
the  common  people  to  overturn  the  present  government 
and  to  try  to  get  the  mastery," 

"  Poor  Abbe  Marie,"  repeated  Chatelard,  sympatheti- 
cally- "  I  am  sorry  to  see  hia  church  so  empty ;  and  you 
are  right,  Madame  Mazelle,  to  continue  to  send  him  flow- 
ers for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin." 

Silence  once  more  ensued.     The  sad  remembrance  of 
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the  nnhappy  priest  passed  like  a  shade  between  them  and 
the  sunshine,  with  its  perfume  of  roses.  When  the  abbe 
lost  Leonore  he  had  been  bereft  of  his  dearest  and  most 
faithful  parishioner.  Madame  Mazelle  was  still  left,  but 
she  was  not  a  real  believer;  what  interested  her  in  re- 
ligion was  its  adornments,  as  is  the  case  with  many  an- 
other woman  of  her  class  in  the  bourgeoisie.  The  abbe 
well  knew  what  would  be  his  own  fate.  Some  day  he 
would  be  found  dead  before  the  altar,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  roof  of  his  church,  which  had  been  out  of  repair 
for  years,  but  which  he  had  not  had  money  to  restore.  In 
the  mayor's  house  and  in  the  3ub-prefecture  there  were 
no  funds  to  be  had  for  such  a  purpose.  He  had  tried  to 
interest  his  parishioners,  but,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  he 
could  obtain  only  an  insufficient  sum.  Now  he  had  given 
up  hoping  to  make  the  repairs;  he  expected  the  roof 
to  fall,  and  went  on  with  the  usual  services,  not  appear- 
ing to  be  aware  of  what  every  one  else  apprehended,  name- 
ly, that  the  roof  would  fall  upon  his  head.  His  church 
grew  more  and  more  empty.  God  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten him.  He  expected  and  wished  to  die  when  the 
house  of  God  should  crumble  to  pieces.  He  hoped  to  be 
crushed  with  the  weight  of  the  great  crucifix  suspended 
from  the  wall.  Then  they  would  have  the  same  tomb  in 
the  earth,  which,  in  the  end,  makes  restitution  of  all 
things. 

Madame  Mazelle  was  now  too  much  absorbed  by  her 
own  troubles  to  interest  herself  greatly  about  Abbe  Marie. 
If  nothing  intervened  to  relieve  her  from  her  difficulties 
she  began  to  fear  that  she  should  fall  really  ill,  she  who 
had  enjoyed  so  much  tender  care  and  petting  when  she 
had  been  a  victim  to  the  nameless  malady,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  her  existence.  As  all  her  expected 
guests  except  Abbe  Marie  were  present,  she  rose  from  her 
chair  to  pour  out  tea,  which  smoked  in  her  beautiful  thin 
porcelain  cups,  while  a  ray  of  sunshine  gilded  the  little 
cakes  placed  on  plates  of  cut  glass.  She  shook  her  large 
head  placidly.     iJut  she  was  not  yet  convinced, 

"  Yon  are  right,  my  friends,"  said  she.     "  We  are  com- 
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ing  to  the  end  of  the  world;  yet  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  about  this  marriage." 

"  We  will  wait  a  while  longer,"  said  Mazelle ;  "  per- 
haps we  may  wear  out  Louise's  patience." 

But,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  parents,  Louise  ap- 
peared before  them,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arbor  in  the  sunshine  among  the  roses.  They  had  sup- 
posed she  was  in  her  own  room,  in  her  invalid's  chair,  suf- 
fering from  that  nameless  malady  that  a  loving  and  be- 
loved husband  alone  can  cure,  according  to  Dr.  Novarre's 
prescription.  She  suspected'ljiey  were  met  to  decide  upon 
her  fate,  and  had  merely  slipped  on  a  white  dressing- 
gown,  with  little  red  flowers  on  it,  and  fastened  up  her 
beautiful  dark  hair.  She  had  come  down  in  haste,  trem- 
bling with  excited  feeling,  and  was  lovely,  with  her  deli- 
cate face,  in  which  her  eyes  (set  a  little  obliquely)  beamed 
brightly,  for  even  grief  could  not  dim  their  native  lustre 
and  gayety.     She  had  overheard  her  parents'  last  words. 

"Ah,  mamma!  ah,  papa!"  she  cried,  "what  do  I  hear 
you  saying?  Do  you  think  my  love  for  Lucien  is  the 
passing  fancy  of  a  little  girl  ?  I  have  already  told  you, 
and  I  tell  yon  again,  I  want  Lucien,  and  I  will  have 
Lucien  for  my  husband," 

Mazelle,  already  half  conquered  when  this  bright  vi- 
sion appeared,  was  still  debating  the  question. 

"  But,  my  poor  child,  just  think !  Our  fortune,  which 
will  all  come  to  you,  is  already  in  danger,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  some  day  without  a  penny." 

"  Try   to   understand   the   situation,"   interposed   Ma- 
,  dame  Mazelle.     "  With  our  money,  even  if  our  fortune 
should  be  somewhat  impaired,  you  may  yet  make  an  ex- 
cellent marriage." 

Then  Louise  burst  out  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  money !  Tou  can  keep  your 
money !  If  you  gave  it  to  me  Lucien  would  not  have  me. 
Tour  money !  what  do  we  want  with  it  ?  What's  the  good 
of  money  ?  It  does  not  create  love  or  make  people  happy. 
Lucien  will. earn  our  bread,  and  I  will  help  him,  if  tliere 
is  any  need  for  my  help.  It  will  be  delightful !" 
31 
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She  uttered  this  with  such  youthful  hope  and  enthusiasm 
that  the  Mazellea,  who  were  a  little  in  dread  lest  she 
should  lose  her  reason,  thought  only  of  calming  her,  and 
at  once  gave  in.  They  were,  indeed,  not  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple to  have  held  out  long,  for  they  prized  too  much  their 
own  tranquillity.  As  they  drank  their  tea  Sub-prefect 
Chatelard,  Mayor  Gourier,  and  Judge  Gaume  smiled  with 
some  embarrassment,  for  they  felt  that  the  fearless  avowal 
of  love  made  by  this  reckless  young  person  swept  over 
them  as  a  wind  might  over  straws.  What  could  not  be 
cured  would  have  to  be  endured. 

Chatelard  wound  up  the  conference  with  an  air  of 
good-natured  mockery,  which  was  not  very  sympathetic. 

"  Our  friend  Gourier  13  right.  All  is  over  for  us. 
Wliat  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  obey  the  children." 

The  wedding  festivities  on  the  marriage  of  Louise  Ma- 
zelle  and  Lucien  Bonnaire  took  place  a  month  later.  Cha- 
telard, for  his  own  particular  amusement,  persuaded  his 
friend  Gourier  to  give  a  ball  at  his  house  on  the  wedding- 
night,  as  if  to  do  honor  to  their  old  friends  the  Mazelles. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  a  good  joke  to  make  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Beauclair  dance  at  this  wedding,  which  was 
symbolical  of  the  advancement  of  the  working  -  classes. 
It  was  amusing  to  think  that  they  would  dance  over  the 
wrecks  of  authority  in  the  mayor's  house,  which  by  de- 
grees would  become  a  communal  mansion,  where  the  of- 
fice of  the  mayor  would  be  to  form  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween various  social  groups.  The  hall  was  dressed  very 
luxuriously.  There  was  music  and  singing,  as  there  had 
been  at  the  wedding  of  Nise  and  Nanet  There  was  also 
shouting  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appeared,  Lu- 
cien looking  so  sturdy  and  strong,  with  his  comrades  from 
La  Crecherie,  Louise  so  delicate  and  excitable,  escorted 
by  all  the  beau  monde  of  Beauclair,  whose  presence  her 
parents  had  requested,  as  a  sort  of  last  protestation 
against  this  union.  Only  it  happened  that  these  preten- 
sions were  swamped  by  the  flood  of  their  social  inferiors; 
and  catching  the  spirit  of  general  joyfulness,  which  was 
more  and  more  rapturously  expressed,  they  were  eon- 
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qiiered  and  lost  their  social  prejudices,  so  that  out  of  this 
occasion  sprang  other  marriages  between  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  two  hostile  classes.  Once  more  love  was 
triumphant  —  all-powerful  love,  which  inflames  all  the 
earth  and  beara  it  onward  towards  a  happy  future. 

Youth  seemed  to  be  having  its  own  way  everywhere; 
engagements  were  formed  and  marriages  took  place; 
young  men  and  maidens  whom  the  traditions  of  two  so- 
cial systems  seemed  to  have  separated,  set  forth  on  their 
march  -to  the  future  city,  drawn  together  by  the  eternal 
attraction  of  man  to  woman.  The  old  tradespeople  of 
Beauclair,  whose  business  had  been  so  much  impaired, 
now  gave  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  workmen  of 
La  Crecherie  and  to  the  peasants  of  Comhettea.  The 
Laboques  began  by  letting  their  son  Auguste  marry 
Marthe  Bourron  and  their  daughter  Eulalie  espouse 
Arsene  Lenfant.  For  several  years  they  had  given  up 
their  struggle  against  La  Crecherie,  acknowledging  that 
trade,  as  it  was  in  old  times,  was  no  more,  and  that  to 
struggle  against  fate  was  useless,  for  it  would  consume 
both  energy  and  riches.  At  first  they  had  to  agree  to  let 
their  shop  in  the  Eue  de  Brias  become  a  depository  for 
the  productions  of  La  Crecherie  and  the  other  factories 
which  had  joined  the  association.  Afterwards  they  made 
another  step,  and  agreed  to  close  their  shop,  which  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  general  stores,  in  which  the 
kindness  of  Luc  provided  a  sort  of  place  for  them  as 
superintendents.  Then,  besides,  old  age  had  come  upon 
them;  they  felt  themselves  put  aside;  they  were  bitter; 
they  were  frightened  at  finding  themselves  in  a  world 
that  had  not  their  passion  for  making  money — a  world 
which  was  carried  on  by  a  younger  generation,  and  was 
enlarged  by  other  industries  and  other  joys.  And  so  it 
chanced  that  their  two  children,  Auguste  and  Eulalie,  who 
followed  the  dictates  of  love,  that  great  power  which  works 
for  harmony  and  peace,  were  married  according  to  their 
own  choice,  without  any  opposition  from  their  parents, 
except  the  sort  of  disapprobation  all  old  people  are  apt 
to  feel  when  they  mourn  for  the  "  good  old  times  "  that 
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have  passed  away.  The  two  weddings  were  to  take  place 
the  same  day  at  Combettes,  which  had  become  a  large 
place,  the  faubourg,  indeed,  of  Beauclair,  with  large, 
cheerful  buildings,  which  testified  how  much  riches  could 
be  drawn  from  the  soil.  And  the  double  marriage  took 
place  in  harrest-time,  on  the  last  day,  when  there  were 
enormous  ricks  rising  in  all  directions  over  the  now 
whitened  plain. 

Feuillat,  the  old  farmer,  had  before  this  married  his 
son  Leon  to  Eugenie,  the  daughter  of  Yvonnot,  the  as- 
sistant of  Lenfant,  the  mayor,  who  long  before  had  be- 
come reconciled  with  his  principal.  That  reconciliation 
had  brought  about  a  good  understanding  among  the  oth- 
er inhabitants  of  the  communG ;  the  general  impulse  tow- 
ards association  had  converted  the  poor  little  village, 
once  full  of  hatreds,  into  a  flourishing  place,  full  of  good 
feeling.  Feuillat,  who  waa  now  a  veiy  old  man,  was  a 
sort  of  patriarch  in  this  agricultural  community.  It 
.  had  been  his  dream  of  other  days,  his  secret  hope  when 
he  had  opposed  the  murderous  old  system  of  farming, 
with  a  dim  prescience  of  the  great  prosperity  that  culti- 
vators might  derive  from  their  land  if  they  would  agree 
to  work  it  by  scientific  methods.  This  plain  farmer,  once 
hard  and  rapacious,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  seemed  to 
have  been  enlightened  by  the  true  spirit  of  love  for  the 
soil  that  during  so  many  years  had  supported  his  ances- 
tors in  poverty,  so  that  he  foresaw  the  way  to  save  it,  by 
promoting  peace  among  such  peasants  as  would  listen  to 
him,  urging  them  to  labor  in  common,  so  that  their  land 
might  once  more  he  their  mother,  when  ploughed,  sowed, 
and  harvested  as  if  by  one  sole  family.  And  he  had  had 
his  part  in  the  realization  of  this  dream.  He  had  seen 
neighbors  unite  their  fields,  and  the  farm  of  Guerdache 
join  the  commune  of  Combettes;  other  and  smaller  com- 
munes, too,  joined  the  association.  He  had  seen  a  vast 
domain  formed  and  set  in  motion,  ever  increasing  until  it 
seemed  likely  to  annex  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of 
Roumagne.  Lenfant  and  Yvonnot  had  founded  the  asso- 
ciation, but  Feuillat  had  been  its  moving  spirit.     These 
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three  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  the  elders,  which  was 
consulted  about  everything,  and  it  was  found  well  to  fol- 
low their  advice. 

So  when  the  marriage  of  Lenfant's  son  Arsene  to 
Eulalie  Laboque  was  decided  on,  and  her  brother  Au- 
guate  wanted  to  be  married  on  the  same  day  to  Marthe 
Bourron,  FeuiUat  had  a  plan  that  everybody  was  delight- 
ed with  of  giving  a  great  beautiful  fete  on  the  occasion, 
which  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  celebration  of  the 
pacification  of  Combettes,  its  triumph  and  prosperity. 
The  guests  would  drink  toasts  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
peasant  and  the  artisan,  who  had  been  so  wickedly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  former  years,  and  whose  alliance  would 
be  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  prosperity  and  social 
peace.  They  would  drink  to  the  end  of  all  antagonisms, 
to  the  annihilation  of  that  barbarous  system  of  trade 
which  had  kept  up  hostility  between  the  tradesman  who 
sold  tools,  the  peasant  who  grew  grain,  and  the  baker 
who  sold  the  loaves  that  had  been  made  dear  that  so  many 
middlemen  might  make  their  profit.  And  what  better 
day  could  have  been  chosen  to  celebrate  this  reconcilia- 
tion than  that  on  which  former  enemies,  the  representa- 
tives of  two  classes  once  eager  to  destroy  and  devour  each 
other,  were  exchanging  their  sons  and  daughters  in  mar- 
riage— marriages  which  would  hasten  the  prosperity  of 
the  future? 

Now  that  the  evolution  of  this  happy  life  drew  heart 
to  heart,  it  was  well  that  public  rejoicings  should  mark 
the  stage  of  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  celebrate  the 
splendid  harvest  which  was  about  to  fill  the  Combettes 
granaries.  It  was  decided  that  the  festivities  should  take 
place  out-doors,  near  the  town,  in  a  great  field  where  tall 
stacks  of  wheat  should  be  erected  to  resemble  the  col- 
umns of  a  gigantic  temple;  these  stacks  shone  like  gold 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  them,  Tar  off  the 
columns  of  stacks  of  grain  stretched  to  the  horizon,  prov- 
ing the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  they 
sang,  there  they  danced,  in  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
ripened  wheat,  in  the  midst  of  that  vfist  fertile  plain, 
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from  which  the  work  of  men  who  had  become  reconciled 
drew  bread  enough  to  satisfy  them  abundantly. 

The  Laboquea  brought  with  them  to  the  f&te  all  the  old 
tradespeople  of  Beauclair,  and  Bourron  brought  with  him 
all  La  Creeherie.  The  Lenfanta  were  there  on  their  own 
groimd,  and  never  before  had  there  been  such  a  scene  of 
fraternization,  the  various  groups  intermingling  with 
each  other  as  if  they  formed  one  family.  Of  course  the 
Laboques  were  not  gay,  and  seemed  embarrassed.  But 
Lenfant  was  heartily  merry,  though  be  waa  nothing  to 
Babettc  Bourron,  who,  with  her  usual  happy  temper  and 
her  confidence  that  everything  would  turn  out  right  in 
the  end,  was  in  a  state  of  triumph.  She  was  the  incar- 
nation of  hope,  and  gleamed  behind  the  two  newly  wedded 
pairs.  And  when  these  arrived — Marthe  Bourron  on  the 
arm  of  Auguste  Laboque,  and  Eulalie  Laboque  on  the 
arm  of  Arsene  Lenfant — they  brought  with  tbem  such  a 
sunshine  of  youth,  joy,  and  strength  that  an  endless  cheer 
rose  from  the  guests  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
yellow  stubble-fields.  They  were  saluted  with  kind  words ; 
their  neighbors  loved  tbem,  and  their  marriage  was  in 
course  of  celebration  because  they  represented  love  tri- 
umphant and  victorious,  the  love  whose  warmth  had  al- 
ready touched  all  hearts  and  had  given  them  such  splen- 
did harvests  —  love  by  which  they  and  their  prosperity 
would  increase  and  multiply — tbey  were  a  peo^e  united, 
free  henceforth,  independent  of  animosities  and  of  hun- 
ger. On  that  day  other  engagements  took  place,  as  had 
been  the  case  when  Lucien  Bonnaire  and  Louise  Ma- 
zelle  were  married.  Madame  Mitaine,  of  the  bakery, 
who,  thouigb  she  was  sixty-five,  was  still  known  as  "  the 
beautiful  Kadame  Mitaine,"  kissed  Olympe  Lenfant,  sis- 
ter of  one  of  the  brides,  and  told  her  how  happy  she 
should  be  to  call  her  her  daughter,  for  her  son  Evariste 
had  told  her  he  adored  Olympe.  Madame  Mitaine  had 
lost  her  husband  ten  years  before,  and  no  longer  kept  her 
shop.  She  had  joined  the  co  -  operative  stores  of  La 
Orecberie,  as  had  nearly  all  the  retail  dealers  in  the  city. 
She  lived,  like  a  good  i^'onian  who  had  done  her  work 
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and  was  now  taking  her  rest,  with  her  son  Evariste,  and 
both  were  proud  that  Luc  had  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
electric  kneading-troughs,  which  daily  gave  out  an  abun- 
dance of  light,  white  loaves,  enough  for  all  the  population. 
And  while  Evariate  was  giving  Olympe  a  kiss,  at  which 
she  blushed  with  pleasure,  as  it  sealed  their  betrothal, 
Madame  Mitaine  noticed  a  little  old  woman,  very  thin 
and  very  sombre,  sitting  under  a  wheat-stack.  It  was  her 
old  neighbor,  Madame  Dacheux,  the  widow  of  the  butcher. 
Madame  Mitaine  went  over  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  It  is  as  it  ought  to  be,"  she  said,  gayly,  "  that  all 
should  end  in  marriage,  for  these  young  people  were  all 
playmates  once,  you  know." 

But  Madame  Dacheux  was  sad,  and  made  no  answer. 
She,  too,  had  lost  her  husband,  who  had  died  from  an  un- 
skilful blow  of  his  own  cleaver  which  had  cut  ofiF  his  right 
hand.  Some  people  said  that  this  blow  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident,  but  that  the  butcher  had  struck  off 
his  own  hand  in  a  furious  fit  of  anger  rather  than  sign 
the  paper  which  would  have  given  up  his  shop  to  La 
Crecherie.  Events  that  had  taken  place  before  that  time, 
the  danger  that  threatened  that  "  holy  meat,"  the  food 
of  rich  people,  might  be  brought  within  the  means  of  ev- 
ery workman,  and  be  served  upon  the  tables  of  the  poor, 
had  upset  all  his  ideas,  as  a  stout  tyrannical  tradesman  of 
violent  temper  and  reactionary  opinions,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  may  have  affected  his  brain.  He  died  of  gan- 
grene, resulting  from  the  wound  which  had  not  been  prop- 
erly attended  to,  leaving  his  widow  terrified  by  the  fierce 
curses  he  had  heaped  upon  her  in  his  last  moments. 

"  How  about  your  Julienne  ?"  asked  Madame  Mitaine, 
in  her  amiable  way.  "  I  met  her  the  other  day.  She  is 
superb." 

The  butcher's  widow  answered  at  last: 
"  She  is  dancing  over  there.     I  am  watching  her." 
It  was  true  that  Julienne  was  dancing  with  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  Louis  Fauchard,  son  of  the  frail  workman 
who  once  drew  crucibles  out  of  the  furnaces.     She  was 
stout  and  fair,  and  her  face  was  beaming  with  health  and 
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satisfaction,  as  she  was  passionately  enfolded  in  the  amis 
of  her  vigoroue  yoiing  partner,  with  his  kindly  face,  one 
of  the  best  forgemen  in  La  Crecherie- 

"  So  that's  to  be  another  marriage  ?"  said  Madame  Mi- 
taine,  laughing. 

Madame  Dachenx  gave  a  start,  and  cried  out : 

"  Oh  no  I  oh  no !  how  can  you  say  that  ?  You  know 
what  were  the  ideas  of  my  poor  husbaid.  He  would  come 
out  of  his  grave  if  I  were  willing  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  working-man,  to  the  son  of  poor  people,  the  son  of 
that  Natalie  who  was  so  pitiful,  always  wanting  some- 
thing to  make  soup  of  on  credit.  He  often  turned  her 
out  of  his  shop  because  she  did  not  pay  what  she  owed 
him." 

She  went  on  to  tell  more  about  her  sufferings  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  Her  husband  often  appeared  to  her  at  night. 
Though  he  was  dead  he  made  her  bend  to  his  despotic 
authority.  He  scolded  her  and  quarrelled  with  her  in 
her  dreams,  and  made  devilish  threats  if  she  disobeyed 
him.  The  poor  little  woman,  always  easily  frightened, 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  find  no  peace  even  in  her  widow- 
hood. 

"  If  I  were  to  consent  to  let  Julienne  make  a  match  he 
did  not  approve,"  she  said,  "  he  would  come  back  every 
night  and  abuse  me  and  beat  me." 

She  was  weeping,  and  Madame  Mitaine  tried  to  com- 
fort her,  assuring  her  that  such  nightmares  would  cease 
if  she  tried  to  make  every  one  happy  around  her.  Just 
then  Natalie,  the  plaintive  Madame  Tauchard,  who  once 
had  been  always  trying  to  procure  four  bottles  of  wine 
nightly  for  her  husband,  drew  near  them  with  a  little 
timidity.  She  was  suffering  no  longer  from  keen  pov- 
erty, hut  was  living  in  one  of  the  little  bright  houses 
of  La  Crecherie  with  Fauchard,  who  had  given  up  work, 
having  become  infirm  and  almost  childish.  She  also  had 
in  her  house  her  brother  Fortune,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  whose  mere  animal,  mechanical  work  at  the  Pit, 
from  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  had  early  made  him  an  old 
man,  deaf  and  blind.     So,  in  spite  of  the  comforts  she 
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owed  to  the  new  sTstem  of  pensions  and  mutual  help, 
she  was  still  doleful,  a  sad  relic  of  the  past,  with  her 
two  men  and  her  two  children  to  be  looked  after,  as  she 
often  said.  It  was  an  object-lesson,  an  example  of  what 
came  from  the  old  system  of  wage-earning,  that  was  thus 
presented  to  the  younger  generation. 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  men,  have  you  V  she  asked 
Madame  Mitaine.  "  I  have  lost  them  in  the  crowd.  Ah ! 
there  they  are." 

And  the  two  passed  by  as  she  spoke,  holding  each 
other  up,  each  supporting  ibe  other's  tottering  steps.  Fau- 
cbard,  who  had  gone  all  to  pieces,  now  seemed  like  a 
ghost  out  of  the  old  world  of  toil  and  misery.  Fortunfi, 
younger  than  Fanchard,  but  quite  as  much  broken,  seemed 
to  have  become  imbecile.  And  in  the  vigorous  crowd,  so 
overflowing  with  new  life  and  hope,  among  these  ricks 
of  grain  smelling  so  sweet,  and  containing  wheat  enough 
to  support  every  one,  they  walked  slowly  and  feebly  with- 
out understanding  what  they  saw,  and  without  retiirn- 
ing  their  neighbors'  salutations. 

"  Leave  them  in  the  sunshine ;  it  will  do  them  good," 
said  Madame  Mitaine.  "  There's  your  son ;  be  is  happy 
and  hearty." 

"  Oh  yes ;  Louis'  health  is  excellent,"  replied  Madame 
Faucbard.  "  Nowadays  sons  are  not  like  their  fathers. 
Just  see  how  he  is  dancing!  He  will  never  know  cold  or 
hunger." 

Then  the  baker's  widow,  with  the  kindly  audacity  of 
one  who  had  been  a  beauty  all  her  life,  made  an  attempt 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  pair  near  her,  who  were 
dancing  and  laughing  so  confidingly.  She  drew  the  two 
mothers  together.  She  made  Madame  Faucbard  and  Ma- 
dame Dacheux  sit  side  by  side,  and  then  managed  to  ex- 
ert such  an  influence  on  the  latter  that  she  moved  her 
at  first,  and  finally  convinced  her.  What  she  suffered 
from,  Madame  Mitaine  assured  her,  was  her  loneliness.  If 
she  had  some  dear  little  grandchildren  to  climb  into  her 
lap  they  would  put  the  ghosts  to  flight,  and  she  would  see 
no  more  of  them.    The  poor  little  woman  cried  at  last : 
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"  Oh  1  dear  me !  I  wish  it,  too ;  only  they  must  not  let 
me  live  alone.  I  never  said  no — to  any  one.  It  was  only 
he  who  woald  not  approve  of  it  But  if  you  will  all  take 
my  part,  and  if  you  will  promise  to  help  me— do  what  you 
will !    Po  what  you  will !" 

When  Louis  and  Julienne  heard  that  their  mothers 
had  given  tl^eir  consent,  they  ran  and  hugged  them  in 
their  arms  with  tears  and  laughter.  And  among  so  much 
happiness,  this  made  more  happiness  still. 

"  Just  see  t"  resumed  Madame  Mitaine ;  "  how  could 
you  have  separated  these  two  young  people,  who  seem  to 
have  grown  up  for  each  other?  I  have  just  given  my 
Evariste  to  Olympe  Lenfant,  and  I  remember  the  day 
when  she  came,  a  little  tot,  into  my  bakery,  and  my  boy 
gave  her  some  cakes.  It  ia  just  the  same  with  Louis 
Fauchard — how  often  have  I  seen  him  prowling  ground 
your  butcher  shop,  Madame  Dacheux,  and  playing  with 
Julienne  I  The  intermarriages  of  the  Laboques,  the 
Bourrons,  the  Lenfants,  and  the  Yvonnots  are  the  occa- 
sion  of  this  fete,  but  all  the  young  people  grew  up  to- 
gether; they  were  playmates  even  while  their  parents 
were  ready  to  rend  and  devour  each  other,  and  this  day 
is  the  grand  harvest  of  reconciliation  and  good-will." 

Saying  this  she  laughed  aloud  with  her  look  of  in- 
finite kindness;  there  seemed  always  about  her  a  per- 
fume of  the  warm  bread,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had 
lived  fair  and  handsome  in  her  bakery.  Around  her  joy 
seemed  to  increase.  They  came  and  told  her  that  more 
engagements  had  been  that  day  made — Sebastian  Bourron 
to  Agathe  Fauchard,  and  Nicolas  Yvonnot  to  Zo6  Bon- 
naira  Love,  sovereign  and  conqueror,  had  enlarged  his 
borders,  promoting  reconciliation  by  mingling  class  with 
class.  It  was  Love  who  had  fertilized  the  great  plain 
now  covered  with  trees,  bearing  such  a  profusion  of  fruit 
that  their  branches  were  near  breaking,  and  Love  bad 
covered  the  furrows  with  such  an  abundance  of  wheat 
that  the  ricks  from  one  horizon  to  the  other  seemed  col- 
umns in  a  temple  of  peace.  A  sweet  and  powerful 
fragrance  came  from  this  fertility  which  presaged  the  re- 
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suit  of  these  happy  marriages,  -whence  future  generations 
would  be  bom — generations  more  righteous  and  more  lib- 
eral still.  Till  dusk  under  the  stars  the  fete  lasted,  a 
triumph  of  love,  drawing  hearts  together,  melting  them 
into  each  other  while  songs  and  dances  went  on,  exciting 
the  joy  of  this  little  population  which  was  progressing 
towards  future  unity  and  a  harmonious  mutual  under- 
standing. 

But  among  all  this  triumphant  feeling  of  fraternity 
there  was  one  man,  a  patriarch,  the  foreman  of  the  blast- 
furnace, llorfain,  who  stood  apart,  silent  and  resentful, 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  understand.  He  still  lived 
like  some  prehistoric  Cyclops  in  his  cave  among  the 
rocks  near  the  blast-furnace  of  which  he  still  had  charge. 
He  lived  there  alone  now,  like  a  recluse  who  wished  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  present  times,  having  broken  off 
all  relations  with  the  rising  generation.  When  his  daugh- 
ter Ma  Bleue  had  left  him  to  share  the  lot  of  Andre 
Courier,  the  Prince  Charming  hi  her  dreams,  be  had  be- 
gun to  feel  that  these  new  times  were  getting  the  better 
of  him.  Then  another  love  affair  carried  off  his  son 
Petit-Da,  that  splendid  fellow,  that  vigorous  giant,  who 
bad  become  desperately  enamoured  with  the  daughter  of 
Caffiaux,  the  grocer  and  liquor  dealer.  She  was  Honorine, 
a  little  brunette,  active  and  lively.  Morfain  had  at  first 
vehemently  refused  to  consent  to  their  marriage,  for  he 
was  full  of  contempt  for  such  a  family  of  poisoners  as 
the  Caffiaux,  disreputable  people,  and  they  equally  treat- 
ed with  repugnance  and  disdain  the  idea  of  giving  their 
daughter  to  a  manual  laborer.  However,  Caffiaux  was  the 
first  to  surrender ;  for  he  was  always  far-seeing,  and  keen- 
ly alive  to  his  own  interests.  He  bad  obtained,  after  clos- 
ing his  drinking-place,  an  excellent  position  in  the  general 
stores  at  La  Crecherie  as  chief  superintendent,  and  old 
stories  to  his  discredit  were  forgotten.  Prom  that  time 
he  professed  his  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  associa- 
tion, and  would  not  obstinately  persist  in  a  refusal  which 
might  have  been  to  his  own  disadvantage.  Then  Petit-Da 
resolved  to  act  contrary  to  his  father's  will,  and  to  be 
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married  without  his  consent  A  terrible  quarrel  took  place 
between  the  two  men ;  and  ever  after  the  foreman  of  the 
foundry,  clinging  to  his  rocks,  lived  but  to  work  his  fur- 
nace, an  immovable  and  threatening  ghost  come  out  of 
long-past  ages. 

Years  and  years  passed,  but  old  Morfain  seemed  to 
grow  no  older.  He  continued  to  be  the  master  and  con- 
queror of  fire — a  giant  with  red  hair,  an  eagle  nose,  and 
eyes  of  flame  shining  between  cheeks  that  fire  seemed  to 
have  dried  up.  His  distorted  mouth,  which  was  never 
opened  for  speech,  looked  as  if  it  retained  marks  of  severe 
burning.  Nothing  appeared  to  interest  him  that  was  con- 
nected with  other  people,  buried  aa  he  was  in  the  savage 
isolation  in  which  he  entrenched  himself  when  he  found 
that  his  son  and  daughter  were  going  the  way  of  progress 
like  others.  Ma  Bleiie  and  Achille  had  had  a  charming 
little  daughter,  Leonie,  who  was  growing  in  grace  and 
sweetness,  Petit-Da  and  Honorine  had  a  fine  boy  called 
Raymond,  an  intelligent  lad,  now  nearly  old  enough  to  be 
married.  But  the  grandfather  would  not  be  softened ;  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  children;  he  would 
not  even  see  them.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned  they  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  another  world ;  he  did  not  care  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  now  that  all  his  human  affections  had 
been  crushed,  a  sort  of  parental  love  that  he  had  always 
felt  for  hia  blast-furnace  seemed  to  increase.  It  was  bis 
giant  child,  a  monster  ever  groaning  with  perpetual  fires, 
which  he  took  chaise  of  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour. 
The  least  derangement  in  this  furnace,  when  the  tappings 
lost  their  brilliancy,  distressed  him  exceedingly.  He 
would  spend  wakeful  nights  watching  the  tuyeres  to  see 
that  they  worked  properly,  devoting  himself  to  his  furnace 
as  a  young  man  might  have  done  to  his  love,  in  fiercest 
flames  which  did  not  seem  to  affect  his  seasoned  skin, 
Luc,  after  having  spoken  of  putting  him  on  the  retired  list 
because  of  his  great  age,  had  not  the  heart  to  do  so,  fore- 
seeing the  terrible  revolt,  the  inconsolable  grief  of  this 
hero  of  painful  labor,  who  was  so  proud  of  having  his 
muscles  consumed  and  burned  up  in  his  obscure  task  as 
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the  conqueror  of  fire.  But  the  inevitahle  hour  of  his  re- 
tirement came,  for  the  evolution  of  progress  could  not  be 
stayed,  though  Luc  had  the  compassionate  kindness  to  put 
off  the  inevitable. 

But  Morfain  felt  himself  no  longer  in  security.  He 
knew  that  the  learned  labors  of  Jordan  tended  to  replace 
the  blaat-furnaee,  so  ponderous,  slow,  and  bprbaroua,  with 
its  infernal  fire  so  difficult  to  control,  by  the  light,  man- 
ageable batteries  of  electric  furnaces.  The  idea  that  they 
would  extinguish  and  demolish  the  colossus  which  he  had 
never  suffered  to  stop  working  for  seven  or  eight  years 
overwhelmed  him.  He  informed  himself,  and  became  Un- 
easy as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Jordan  had  made  his  first 
step  forward  by  burning  coal  as  it  came  up  out  of  the 
mine  under  the  boilers  of  great  machines,  and  then  con- 
ducting electricity  to  La  Crecherie  by  means  of  cables 
without  any  loss  whatever.  But  as  the  net  cost  of  this 
improvement  was  still  very  high,  it  was  not  possible 
profitably  to  employ  electric  power  to  smelt  iron,  Morfain 
rejoiced  in  the  inutility  of  the  victory.  For  ten  more 
years  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of  Jordan  were  very 
gratifying  to  him;  he  was  silently  ironical,  for  he  felt 
that  fire  would  be  able  to  defend  itself,  and  would  never 
suffer  defeat  from  this  new  po\^er,  this  mysterious  light- 
ning which  made  no  flash.  He  wished  for  the  defeat  of 
the  owner  of  La  Crecherie,  for  the  destruction  of  his  new 
appliances,  which  day  by  day  were  becoming  improved 
more  and  more.  And  at  last,  on  a  sudden,  the  rumor  grew 
worse.  It  was  said  that  Jordan  had  at  last  realized  his 
great  idea.  He  had  discovered  how  to  transform  the  ca- 
loric energy  contained  in  coal  into  electric  energy  without 
making  it  pass  through  mechanical  energy  —  in  other 
words,  he  could  do  it  without  a  steam-engine,  that  cost- 
ly and  cumbersome  intermediary.  Thus  the  problem  was 
solved ;  the  net  price  of  electricity  could  be  lowered  one- 
half;  it  could  be  employed  to  smelt  iron  ore.  The  means 
of  producing  this  power  were  at  once  set  to  work;  a  bat- 
tery of  electric  furnaces  had  been  put  up,  and  Morfain 
in  despair  walked  round  and  round  his  blast-furnace,  with 
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a  fierce,  hard  look  as  if  he  were  going  to  die  in  its  de- 
fence. 

Still  Luc  did  not  at  once  give  the  order  to  jwt  ont  the 
blast-furnace,  for  he  wanted  to  make  conclusive  experi- 
menta  with  the  electric  battery.  During  nearly  six  months 
Braelting  by  fire  and  electricity  proceeded  aide  by  side, 
and  it  was  a  most  painful  time  to  the  old  master-founder, 
for  he  felt  that  the  new  power  would  end  by  destroying 
the  giant  under  his  charge  which  he  so  dearly  loved.  He 
aaw  it  neglected  by  every  one ;  no  one  came  up  to  look  at 
it.  Curious,  happy  people  crowded  round  those  electric 
furnaces  below,  which  took  up  so  little  space,  and  did  their 
work,  it  was  said,  so  well  and  so  promptly.  Morfain,  full 
of  violent  rancor,  would  not  even  go  down  to  look  at  these 
new  inventions,  which  he  treated  as  playthings  fit  only  for 
children.  Was  it  possible  that  the  old  method,  of  free, 
bright  fire,  which  had  given  men  the  sovereignty  of  the 
earth,  could  ever  be  dethroned?  They  would  come  back 
to  it — to  those  gigantic  furnaces  which  had  been  blazing, 
and  never  going  out,  for  ages-  And  in  his  solitude  with 
a  few  men  of  hia  gang,  as  silent  as  himself,  he  was  satis- 
fied day  after  day  to  look  dovra  upon  the  shed  under 
which  the  electric  furnaces  were  operating,  happy  even 
at  night  when  he  lighted  up  the  horizon  with  his  brill- 
iant tappings. 

But  at  last  a  day  came  when  Luc  signed  the  death-wai^ 
rant  of  the  blast-furnace,  having  fully  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments how  much  less  onerously  its  work  theneeforth 
could  be  done.  It  was  settled  that  it  should  he  allowed  to 
go  out,  and  that  it  should  be  demolished  after  it  had  been 
tapped  for  the  last  time.  AVTien  Morfain  was  told  this 
he  said  nothing,  but  received  it  passively,  with  a  set  face, 
which  gave  no  indication  of  the  tumult  in  his  soul.  Oth- 
ers were  frightened  by  this  unnatural  calm.  Ma  Bleue 
went  up  to  see  her  father,  taking  with  her  her  grown 
daughter  Leonie,  while  Petit-Da,  with  the  same  loving 
thought,  took  up  his  tall  son  Raymond.  For  once,  as  it 
had  been  in  old  times,  the  family  was  gathered  together 
in  the  cave  in  the  rocks,  the  gigantic  father  between  hia 
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blue-eyed  daughter  and  his  giant  son,  who  had  come  under 
the  progressive  influences  of  a  later  day;  and  there  was 
also  a  lovable,  little,  beautiful  granddaughter  and  a  lit- 
tle grandson  of  great  intelligence,  incarnations  of  the 
ideaa  of  a  new  generation,  whose  aim  was  human  happi- 
ness. Their  grandfather  allowed  them  to  kiss  him  and  to 
caress  him  without  repulsing  them,  which  he  had  never 
done  before.  Though  he  had  sworn  he  would  never  see 
them,  he  suffered  them  this  time  to  cling  around  him.  But 
he  did  not  return  their  caresses.  He  seemed  like  some 
hero  of  the  past  whose  interest  in  his  race  was  dead.  All 
this  happened  upon  one  dark  and  cold  autumn  day,  about 
dusk,  when  a  crepe  veil  was  falling  from  the  heavens  and 
spreading  blackness  over  the  earth.  Then  he  rose,  and 
broke  his  long  silence  by  saying: 

"  I  must  go.  They  are  waiting  for  me  to  superintend 
the  last  tapping." 

It  was  the  last.  They  all  followed  him  up  to  the  blast- 
furnace. The  men  of  the  gang  were  there,  half  hidden  in 
the  darkness  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  was  the  usual 
work.  The  long  bar  was  driven  into  the  plug  of  fire-clay, 
the  tap-hole  was  made  larger,  and  finally  the  tumultuous 
outflow  of  molten  metal  ran  along  the  trenches  and  entered 
the  moulds. 

Once  more  from  those  furrows  of  fire  came  an  incessant 
outburst  of  sparks — blue  sparks,  bright  and  delicate,  amid 
golden  rockets,  like  blue  corn-flowers  among  golden  spikes 
of  wheat.  A  blinding  light  in  the  duak  illuminated  the 
blast  -  furnace,  the  neighboring  buUdings,  the  roofs  of 
Beauclair  in  the  distance,  and  the  far  horizon.  Then  all 
was  extinguished,  and  darkness  reigned.  It  was  the  end. 
The  blast-furnace  was  no  more. 

Morfain,  who  had  looked  on  without  saying  one  word, 
stood  in  the  dark  like  one  of  the  great  rocks  of  the  vicinity 
that  night  had  just  rendered  invisible. 

"  Father,"  said  Ma  Bleue,  softly,  "  now  that  there  is 
no  more  work  for  you  up  here,  won't  you  come  down  to 
us  ?    Your  room  has  been  ready  this  long  while," 
■    Petifc-Da  then  said  in  his  turn : 
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"  Father,  this  meanB  that  you  want  reet,  and  your  room 
is  ready  for  you  in  our  house.  You  must  divide  yourself, 
and  give  half  to  each  of  your  children." 

But  the  old  master-founder  made  no  answer.  A  great 
sigh  came  from  him,  and  ended  in  a  groan.  Then  be 
said: 

"  All  right.  I  will  come  down  and  see  for  myself.  .  .  . 
But  go  away  now." 

For  two  weeks  more  Morfain  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  blast-furnace.  He  watched,  it  slowly  cooling, 
as  if  he  were  watching  a  dying  man.  He  stayed  by  it  late 
at  night.  He  examined  it  every  evening  to  mt^e  sure 
whether  it  were  still  living  or  dead.  And  when  he  felt 
a  little  warmth  he  obstinately  hoped  and  watched  over  it 
like  one  who  will  not  consign  the  remains  of  a  friend  to 
nothingness.  But  then  came  the  menwhowere  to  pull  down 
the  furnace,  and  one  morning  Morfain  was  seen  to  quit 
his  cave  among  the  rocks  and  go  down  to  La  Crecherie 
straight  towards  the  shed  which  let  in  sunlight  through 
its  windows,  where  the  battery  of  electric  furnaces  was  in 
operation.  He  walked  with  the  firm  step  of  an  old  man 
who  knows  himself  to  be  defeated  hut  yet  does  not  give 
in. 

It  happened  that  Jordan  and  Luc  were  both  there,  and 
Petit-Da,  who  was  busy  superintending  the  working  of  the 
apparatus,  assisted  by  his  son  Raymond,  who  was  already 
a  good  electrician.  The  operation  had  still  to  be  regulated 
day  by  day,  and  that  was  why  Jordan  would  not  quit  the 
shed,  since  ho  desired  to  render  perfect  a  method  that  had 
cost  him  many  long  years  of  research  and  experiment. 

"  Ah  1  my  old  Morfain,"  cried  he,  joyfully.  "  So  here 
you  are,  and  at  last  you  are  reasonable !" 

But  with  an  unmoved  face  the  old  hero  only  answered : 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Jordan,  I  wished  to  see  your  machine." 

Luc,  rather  uneasy,  looked  at  him  earnestly,  for  he  had 
set  a  watch  over  him,  owing  to  his  having  heard  that  he 
had  been  seen  leaning  over  the  mouth  of  the  blast-furnace, 
still  full  of  live  coals,  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  was 
thinking  of  jumping  into  the  frightful  hell  below  him. 
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One  of  his  gang  had  aaved  him  from  this  death — from  giv- 
ing his  body  as  a  last  token  of  affection  to  this  monster. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  perish  by  fire — the  element  he 
had  loved  and  served  faithfully  for  fifty  years. 

"  That's  right,  my  good  Morfain,  to  want  to  see  all  yon 
can  at  your  age,"  said  Luc,  without  taking  his  eyes  off 
him.     "  Look  at  these  pretty  playthings." 

The  battery  of  tea  furnaces  extended  in  a  line  —  ten 
cubes  of  red  bricks,  two  metres  in  height  and  one  metre 
and  a  half  in  width.  And  all  that  could  be  seen  above 
them  was  the  armature  of  the  powerful  electrodes  and 
thick  cylinders  of  carbon  to  which  were  attached  the 
cables  that  conducted  electricity.  The  operation  was  very 
simple.  An  endless  screw  which  was  controlled  by  a  but- 
ton did  duty  for  the  ten  furnaces,  and  conveyed  the  ore 
and  emptied  it  into  each  of  them.  Another  button  estab- 
lished a  current,  the  arc  formed  by  which,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary temperature  of  two  thousand  degrees,  was  capable 
of  melting  two  hundred  kilogrammes  of  metal  in  five  min- 
utes. All  that  was  necessary  was  to  turn  a  third  button, 
when  the  door  of  platinum  closing  each  furnace  would 
open,  and  then  a  sort  of  rolling  platform  covered  with 
fine  sand  began  to  start  with  ten  pigs,  each  two  hundred 
kilogrammes  in  weight,  which  were  carried  off  to  cool  in 
the  open  air. 

"  Well,  my  good  Morfain,"  said  Jordan,  with  the  de- 
light of  a  happy  child,  "  what  have  you  got  to  say  about 
that?" 

Then  he  explained  the  rendering.  Those  "  playthings  " 
yonder  smelted  two  hundred  kilogrammes  every  five  min- 
utes, say  two  hundred  and  forty  tons  a  day,  when  run  for 
but  ten  hours. 

This  was  a  prodigious  rendering,  especially  when  the 
fact  was  taken  into  consideration  that  the  old  blast-fur- 
nace, burning  day  and  night,  never  yielded  one-third  of 
such  a  product  For  this  reason  the  electric  furnaces 
were  rarely  operated  more  than  three  or  four  hours ;  and 
then  there  was  the  advantage  that  they  could  be  extin- 
guished and  relighted,  according  to  requirements,  in  qt- 
32 
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der  to  obtain  from  them  the  desired  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial. And  how  easy  it  all  was,  and  how  clean  and  sim- 
ple! There  waa  scarcely  any  dust,  since  the  electrodes 
themselves  furnished  the  carbon  necessary  for  the  ear- 
burization  of  the  ore.  Some  gas,  indeed,  escaped,  but  there 
was  so  little  slag  that  it  was  easily  got  rid  of  by  daily 
cleaning.  There  was  no  longer  any  barbarous  colossus, 
whose  digestion  occasioned  so  much  disquietude;  no  longer 
any  of  those  members  with  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
surround  it,  such  as  purifiers,  heaters,  and  blast-engine; 
and  no  longer  any  continual  current  of  water.  The  belly 
was  no  longer  threatened  with  clogging  or  cooling.  When 
a  tuyere  was  operating  badly,  there  was  no  longer  any  talk 
of  demolishing  everything  in  order  to  empty  the  mon- 
ster while  in  full  blast.  A  small  army,  consisting  of  feed- 
ers watching  at  the  mouth  and  founders  ramming  the  clay 
plug  and  roasting  themselves  in  the  flames  of  the  tap- 
pings, was  no  longer  on  the  alert  to  divide  itself  into  day 
and  night  shifts.  The  battery  of  ten  electric  furnaces,  fif- 
teen metres  in  length  by  five  in  width,  with  its  rolling  plat- 
form, stood  at  ease  in  the  great  glazed  shed  that  housed 
it.  Three  children  would  have  sufficed  to  set  it  in  opera- 
tion— one  at  the  button  of  the  endless  screw,  another  at 
the  button  of  the  electrodes,  and  a  third  at  the  button  of 
the  rolling  platform. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ? — what  have  you 
got  to  say  about  it,  my  good  Morf ain  ?"  repeated  Jordan, 
who  was  triumphing. 

The  old  master-founder  gazed  earnestly  at  what  was  be- 
fore him.  He  spoke  not  a  word ;  he  made  no  gesture.  It 
was  growing  dusk ;  the  shed  "was  becoming  dark,  and  the 
operation  of  the  battery  was  remarkable  for  its  mechani- 
cal regularity.  The  ten  furnaces,  cold  and  dark,  seemed  to 
be  asleep,  while  the  little  carts  of  ore,  moved  by  the  end- 
less screw,  were  emptying  themselves  one  by  one.  Then 
every  five  minutes  the  platinum  doors  were  opened ;  the 
ten  white  jets  from  ten  smeltings  dispelled  the  darkness, 
and  the  ten  pigs  of  iron,  blossoming  like  blue-bottles  amid 
spikes  of  gold,  were  carried  away  upon  the  rolling  plat- 
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form  with  a  slow  motion.  To  any  one  who  stood  watching 
it  the  spectacle  wae  extraordinary  when  the  shed  was  light- 
ed up  at  regular  intervalB  by  these  sudden  hrilliant  illu- 
minations. 

Petit-Da,  who  till  then  had  remained  silent,  now  want- 
-  ed  to  make  some  explanations.  He  pointed  to  the  great 
cable  which  conducted  the  electric  current  and  descended 
from  the  rafters. 

"  See,  father,  the  electricity  is  brought  by  that,  and  it 
has  such  power  that  if  its  strands  were  broken  everything 
would  be  blown  up  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  lightning." 

Luc,  seeing  Morfain  so  calm  and  quiet,  grew  less  anx- 
ious, and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  said ;  "  you  will  frighten  people. 
Nothing  would  be  blown  up ;  the  imprudent  person  who 
meddled  with  the  wires  would  be  the  only  one  hurt ;  and, 
besides,  the  cable  is  very  strong." 

"  Ah !  yes — so  it  is,"  said  Petit-Da ;  "  it  would  take  a 
tremendous  grip  to  break  it." 

Morfain,  who  had  said  nothing,  had  quietly  drawn  near, 
and  now  he  had  only  to  lift  his  arms  above  his  head  to 
grasp  the  cable.  He  stood  motionless  for  a  few  moments, 
but  on  his  dried-up  face  nothing  could  be  read.  Suddenly 
such  a  flame  seemed  to  shoot  from  his  eyes  that  Luc  again 
grew  anxious,  dreading  some  catastrophe. 

"  You  think  it  would  need  a  strong  grip  ?"  said  Mor- 
fain, breaking  silence.    "  Let's  see  about  that,  my  boy." 

And  before  there  was  time  for  any  one  to  stop  him  he 
had  seized  the  cable  in  both  hands  —  those  hands  long 
hardened  by  fire  and  like  iron  pincers.  He  twisted  it, 
and  broke  it  by  one  superhuman  effort,  just  as  an  angry 
giant  would  break  the  string  of  a  child's  toy.  Then  came 
a  flash  of  lightning;  the  wires  had  been  touched;  a  daz- 
zling flash  of  light  shot  into  the  darkness.  Then  all  the 
shed  was  plunged  again  into  darkness.  All  that  was  heard, 
for  nothing  could  be  seen,  was  the  heavy  fall  of  some 
large  body.  The  grand  old  man,  thunderatricken,  had 
fallen  prone  like  some  great  tree. 

It  was  necessary  to  nm  for  lanterns.    Jordan  and  Luc, 
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who  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  shock,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  old  man  was  dead.  Petit-Da  sobbed  and  scream- 
ed. The  old  master-founder,  stretched  at  full  length  on  his 
back,  seemed  scarcely  to  have  suffered,  so  hardened  had 
he  been  by  flames  that  fire  could  hardly  injure  him.  His 
clothes  were  burning,  and  had  to  be  extinguished.  No 
doubt  he  had  been  unwilling  to  survive  the  monster  he  had 
loved — that  antique  blast-furnace  whose  last  adherent  he 
was.  With  him  ended  the  first  great  struggle  of  progress 
— man  subduing  fire,  conquering  metals,  bending  under 
the  slavery  of  a  toil  too  hard  for  him,  but  exulting  in 
having  nobly  borne  the  burden  which  had  weighed  so 
heavily  on  mankind  in  its  march  towards  future  happiness. 
He  had  even  declined  to  know  anything  about  the  new 
ways  of  progress,  which,  thanks  to  the  victory  of  a  jnst 
reward  of  labor,  brought  to  every  one  a  little  rest,  a  lit- 
tle joy,  a  little  enjoyment,  such  as  formerly  belonged  only 
to  the  privileged  classes,  thanks  to  the  unrighteous  suf- 
fering of  those  beneath  them.  Morfain  perished  like  a 
fierce,  obstinate  hero  of  the  old,  terrible  system  of  labor,  a 
Vulcan  chained  to  his  forge,  the  blind  foe  of  all  who  would 
have  set  him  free,  glorying  in  his  servitude,  believing  that 
when  suffering  and  hiunan  toil  were  lessened  it  was  a 
proof  that  the  world  was  going  wrong.  The  new  power 
of  the  new  age,  the  thunder  and  lightning  whose  potency 
he  had  denied  and  derided,  had  destroyed  him.  And  he 
slept. 

A  few  years  later  three  more  marriages  took  place 
which  tended  still  more  to  cement  classes  and  draw  closer 
the  ties  of  fraternity  and  peace  among  the  people.  The 
eldest  son  of  Luc  and  Josine,  Hilaire  Froment,  a  stont  fel- 
low twenty-six  years  of  age,  married  Colette,  the  daughter 
of  Nanet  and  Niae.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  Helaveaus 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Troments  and  of  that  Josine 
who  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  Luc,  so  wretched, 
so  hungry,  and  so  miserable,  at  the  gates  of  the  Pit,  now 
long  passed  away.  Then  another  Froment,  Therese,  Luc's 
third  child,  tall,  handsome,  and  happy,  married  when 
she  was  seventeen  Raymond,  who  was  two  years  older  than 
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herself,  the  eon  of  Petit-Da  and  Honorine  Caffiaux;  and 
this  time  the  deBcendants  of  Luc  became  allied  to  those 
of  Morfain,  the  hero  of  the  old  system  of  labor,  and  to 
those  of  Caffiaux,  whose  former  trade  Lue  and  La  Crech- 
erie  had  destroyed.  Then  Llonie,  at  twenty,  the  daughter 
of  Achille  Gourier  and  Ma  Bleue,  married  a  son  of  Bon- 
naire,  the  same  age  as  herself  j  he  was  Severin,  Lucien's 
younger  brother.  Thus  the  expiring  bourgeoisie  became 
allied  with  the  class  of  working-people,  the  class  of  rough 
toilers  who  had  accepted  their  place  in  life  with  resigna- 
tion in  past  ages,  while  other  revolutionary  workers  were 
planning  how  to  deliver  them. 

Great  feies  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  these  marriages. 
The  descendants  of  Luc  and  Josine  were  about  to  increase 
and  multiply,  and  aid  to  populate  the  city  founded  by 
Lue  for  the  sake  of  Josine,  and  of  all  people  who,  like  her, 
could  be  saved  from  blighting  poverty.  Thus  the  stream 
of  love  and  life  grew  ever  longer ;  harvests  and  population 
increased ;  more  and  more  men  grew  up  to  promote  truth 
and  righteousness.  Victorious  Love,  ever  gay  and  ever 
young,  made  his  way  into  families,  and  paired  off  young 
couples  throughout  the  city,  promoting  harmony  and  hap- 
piness everywhere;  and  every  marriage  made  an  increase 
in  the  city,  because  in  the  green  gardens  rose  another  lit- 
tle house.  The  number  of  white  houses  went  on  ever  in- 
creasing, until  at  last  the  city  invaded  and  swept  away  old 
Beauclair,  its  old  unsanitary  quarter  and  its  filthy  abodes 
where  labor  had  been  slowly  perishing  for  ages.  This 
was  pulled  down,  but  it  had  before  that  been  made  more 
healthy.  It  was  replaced  by  wide  streets,  planted  with 
trees,  and  on  each  side  rose  pleasant  houses.  Then  the 
bourgeois  quarter  felt  itself  in  danger.  New  streets  en- 
abled old  buildings  to  be  turned  to  new  uses.  The  aub- 
prefecture,  the  court  ■  house,  and  the  prison  were  demol- 
ished, but  the  old  church  still  stood,  crumbling  "slowly  to 
pieces,  in  the  middle  of  a  little  open  space  neglected  and 
deserted  and  overgrown  with  nettles  and  bushes.  Old 
family  mansions  and  houses  of  pretension  gave  place  ev- 
erywhere to  more  fraternal  and  healthful  buildings,  that 
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stood  in  the  great  garden  which  all  the  town  was  hecom- 
ing;  and  all  had  abundance  of  light  and  of  pure  water. 
So  the  new  city  was  founded — a  large  and  glorioua  city, 
the  Bunny  avenues  of  which  stretched  out  farther  and 
farther,  until  at  last  they  spread  between  the  nearest  fields 
of  the  fertile  plain  of  Koumagne. 


i.Coot^lc 


TEN  more  years  passed,  and  love  which  had  paired 
young  men  and  girls,  love  the  conqueror,  love  that 
fecundates  the  human  race,  gave  birth  to  many  children 
who  were  growing  up  in  happy  households,  and  giving 
promise  of  more  love  and  happiness  in  the  future.  In 
each  new  generation  it  seemed  likely  that  more  truth, 
righteousness,  and  peace  would  expand  and  reign  in  the 
world. 

Luc,  who  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  hecame,  aa 
he  grew  older,  more  and  more  attached  to  children;  hie 
love  for  them  seemed  a  passion.  Now  that  he  had  satis- 
fied his  aspirations  as  the  builder  of  a  city,  the  creator 
of  a  people,  now  that  he  saw  the  city  such  as  he  had 
conceived  it,  founded  and  fiourishing,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  generation  growing  up  to  live  in  it.  He  looked 
after  the  smallest  children;  he  gave  them  his  time,  feel- 
ing that  the  future  lay  with  them.  They,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  their  children,  and  still  more  the  future  children 
of  their  children,  he  trusted  would  some  day  form  a  peo- 
ple wise  and  good,  which  might  accomplish  all  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  truth  and  justice.  It  is  not  possible  to  re- 
generate grown  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  hab- 
its and  beliefs  to  which  they  have  been  enslaved  by  hered- 
ity. It  is  only  children  who  can  be  acted  upon,  by  free- 
ing them  from  false  ideas  and  assisting  them  to  grow  up 
and  to  progress  according  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
instincts  they  were  bom  with.  And  Luc  felt  that  each  suc- 
cessive generation  ought  to  make  one  step  at  least  in  ad- 
vance, thus  creating  a  certainty  of  progress  on  its  march 
towards  peace  and  happiness.  So  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  with  a  laugh  that  children  were  to  be  the  con- 
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querore,  the  strongest  and  most  victorioue  of  hia  little  com- 
munity on  the  march. 

In  his  long  morning  inspections,  which  twice  a  week 
he  continued  to  make  of  bis  work,  the  best  part  of  his 
time  and  his  heart  were  given  to  the  schools,  and  even  to 
the  creches,  where  the  babies  were  cared  for.  He  generally 
began  with  them  before  going  to  the  workshops  and  stores. 
He  enjoyed  seeing  his  laughing,  healthy  flock  of  little 
ones,  merry  and  awake  since  the  fising  of  the  sun.  Aa 
he  changed  the  days  of  his  inspection  and  encouragement 
every  week,  be  came  when  he  was  not  expected.  He  would 
drop  in  delighted  at  the  surprise  he  created  among  these 
noisy  little  people,  who  all  adored  him  and  looked  upon 
him  as  their  kind  and  merry  grandpapa. 

On  one  Tuesday  morning  he  was  going  to  pay  his  visit 
to  his  "  dear  children,"  as  he  always  called  them,  and  was 
walking  towards  the  school  at  about  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
a  glorious  spring  morning.  The  sunshine  fell  like  a  gold- 
en flood  on  the  green  grass,  and  he  was  slowly  passing 
down  one  of  the  avenues  when  be  stopped,  for  he  heard 
a  voice  he  loved  calling  him  as  he  passed  the  house  where 
the  Boisgelins  lived.  The  call  was  from  Suzanne.  She 
had  seen  him  pass,  and  had  come  out  to  the  garden  gate. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  come  in  a  mo- 
ment.   That  poor  man  has  another  attack,  and  I  am  very 


She  was  speaking  of  Boisgelin,  her  husband.  For  a 
little  while  he  had  tried  to  work,  because  he  had  got  tired 
of  doing  nothing,  of  being  a  drone  in  this  busy  hive  which 
hummed  with  the  labor  and  activity  of  all  the  others., 
His  idleness  became  at  last  too  much  for  him.  Hunting 
and  riding  on  horseback  did  not  completely  fill  his  time. 
So  Luc,  at  Suzanne's  suggestion,  in  hope  of  aiding  his 
conversion,  had  given  him  a  minor  position  as  inspector  in 
the  general  stores.  But  a  man  who  has  never  made  any 
use  of  his  hands,  and  has  been  lazy  from  his  birth,  has  no 
power  of  will,  and  cannot  conform  to  rules  of  method 
and  order.  Boisgelin  soon  found  himself  incapable  of 
any  regular  occupation.     His  brain  seemed  useless;  his 
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limbs  ceased  to  obey  him ;  he  was  inert  and  somnolent,  and 
he  succumbed  after  frightful  suffering,  in  which  he  real- 
ized his  utter  impotence.  He  suffered  too  much,  and  grad- 
ually fell  back  into  the  void  of  his  old  existence,  into  his 
days  of  laziness;  time  passed  without  effecting  any  good. 
But  having  no  longer  the  excitement  of  luxury  and  pleas- 
ure, he  was  the  victim  of  ennui — a  terrible  feeling  which 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  from  which  he  saw  nothing  to 
deliver  him.  He  was  growing  old  now,  and  was  stupefied, 
bewildered  by  things  he  had  never  foreseen,  extraordinary 
events  that  were  passing  around  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  fallen  from  another  sphere. 

"  Are  his  attacks  violent  f  asked  Luc  of  Suzanne. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  she ;  "  he  is  merely  very  melancholy 
and  very  suspicious,  and  my  uneasiness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  folly  is  again  getting  possession  of  him." 

Boisgelin's  mind,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  clouded  in  con- 
sequence of  the  idle  life  that  he  was  leading  in  this  city 
of  activity  and  labor.  From  morning  to  night  he  might 
be  seen,  like  a  phantom  of  idleness,  wandering  about  the 
busy  streets,  through  the  noisy  schools,  and  through  re- 
sounding workshops;  obliged  at  every  step  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  being  trodden  underfoot  or  carried  away. 
He  was  the  only  human  being  at  La  Crecherie  who  did 
nothing;  all  the  others  were  busy,  active,  full  of  health 
and  joy.  He  had  not  become  acclimated,  but  had  gone 
astray  in  this  new  world,  and  it  gradually  became  his  de- 
lusion, as  he  found  himself  the  only  man  who  was  not 
working  among  this  crowd  of  workers,  that  he  was  the 
master  and  king,  and  that  all  around  him  were  slaves, 
working  solely  for  his  profit  and  amassing  enormous 
wealth,  of  which  he  was  disposing  as  he  pleased  for  his 
own  enjoyment  When  the  old  social  system  broke  up, 
he  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  capita!.  He  fancied  himself  a 
capitalist  who  was  supreme  above  all  other  capitalists  on 
earth,  and  he  looked  upon  all  men  as  his  slaves,  who  were 
to  work  for  his  selfish  happiness. 

Luc  found  Boisgelin  standing  outside  of  his  house, 
dressed  with  the  extreme  care  that  he  still  continued  to 
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take  of  his  person.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  was  a  aelf- 
satisfied  old  fop,  with  hia  air  of  vanity,  hie  well-shaven 
face,  and  bis  single  eye-glass.  But  hia  vacillating  expres- 
sion and  weak  mouth  showed  the  decay  of  bis  mind.  A 
cane  was  in  his  hand,  and  a  tall  hat  was  set  lightly  on  his 
head  a  little  over  hia  ear;  this  equipment  showed  that  he 
was  thinking  of  going  out. 

"  What !  Are  you  up  already  i  And  going  for  a 
walk?"  said  Luc,  who  assumed  an  air  of  cordiality  and 
good  humor. 

"  I  must  go,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Boisgelin,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  suspiciously  examining  the 
speaker.  "  Every  one  seems  to  be  cheating  me.  How  can 
I  remain  tranquil  with  the  millions  a  day  that  my  money 
is  bringing  me  and  that  these  laborers  are  making  for  me? 
I  want  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  want  to  see  how  things 
are  going  on,  and  to  make  sure  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  come  safely  into  my  purse." 

Suzanne  and  Luc  exchanged  a  gesture  of  despair.  Then 
she  spoke: 

"  I  have  been  advising  him  not  to  go  out  to-day.  What 
is  the  use  of  making  all  this  fuss  ?"    • 

But  her  husband  silenced  her. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  money  made  to-day," 
he  said,  "  that  troubles  me ;  it  is  the  disposition  of  all  the 
money  that  has  been  amassed,  the  billions  that  a  fresh 
million  every  day  makes  larger  and  larger.  I  am  getting 
so  that  I  hardly  know  myself.  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to 
live,  in  view  of  this  enormous  fortune.  I  must  invest  it 
somewhere — don't  you  think  so  ?  Meantime  I  must  watch 
over  it,  and  see  that  I  may  be  robbed  of  as  little  of  it  as 
possible.  Ob !  that  involves  work  of  which  you  have  no 
idea,  and  is  making  me  wretched — ^yes,  it  is  worrying  me 
to  death.  I  am  more  wretched  than  the  poor  who  have  no 
bread  and  no  fuel." 

His  voice  began  to  tremble  like  that  of  a  man  in  deep 
distress,  and  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  him;  and  Luc,  who  felt  him  to  be  an  anomaly  in 
bis  busy  city,  wag  moved  to  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
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"  Bah !"  said  he,  "  you  ought  to  take  a  rest  for  one  day. 
I  think  your  wife  is  right.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not 
go  out  to  walk  now.  I  would  stay  at  home  and  see  how 
tiie  roses  are  growing  in  my  garden." 

Boisgelin,  who  mistrusted  Luc,  looked  at  him  steadily. 
Then,  as  if  feeling  that  he  must  give  some  one  his  confi- 
dence, and  moved  to  do  so  by  the  sight  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  thought  he  could  trust,  he  said : 

"  No,  no.  I  must  go  out.  What  troubles  me  even  more 
than  the  necessity  of  looking  after  my  work-people  is 
the  safe  investment  of  my  fortune.  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
do  with  all  my  money.  Just  think !  billions !  millions 
upon  millions!  Such  an  amount  of  money  is  embarrass- 
ing; there  are  no  places  I  know  of  big  enough  to  stow  it. 
My  notion  is  to  go  out  and  see  if  I  cannot  find  some 
bole  big  enough  to  bury  it.  But  don't  say  anything  about 
this.    N^obody  must  know." 

And  as  Luc,  horrified,  turned  again  to  Suzanne,  who 
stood  by  pale  and  trying  to  repress  her  tears,  Boisgelin 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  slip  between  them  and 
make  his  escape.  With  rapid  steps  he  passed  down  the 
sunny  avenue  and  disappeared.  Lue  wanted  to  run  after 
him  and  to  bring  him  back  by  force. 

"  I  assure  you  he  frightens  me,"  he  said.  "  And  T 
think  you  are  wrong  to  let  him  go  alone  wherever  he  may 
please.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  never  can  meet  him 
roaming  about  at  the  schools,  or  in  the  stores,  or  in  the 
workshops  without  dreading  some  misfortune,  some  ca- 
tastrophe— I  could  not  say  of  what  nature." 

He  had  felt  this  uneasiness  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  to  speak  of  it  to 
Suzanne.  Nothing  was  more  painful  to  him  than  the 
sight  of  this  ghost  out  of  the  past,  this  old  man  who  had 
lost  his  reason,  who  had  fallen  into  second  childhood, 
exhibiting  the  wreck  that  mad  laziness  and  luxury  had 
made  of  him  to  his  people,  who  were  aiming  at  progress. 
When  he  met  Boisgelin,  like  a  protest  out  of  the  past, 
he  watched  him  anxiously,  and  was  painfully  affected 
by  the  restlessness  of  this  man,  who  had  wandered  out  of 
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the  track  of  his  old  life  and  could  not  acclimatize  him- 
self. 

But  Suzanne  tried  to  reassure  him : 

"  I  assure  you  that  be  is  harmless,"  said  she.  "  It  is 
only  on  his  own  account  that  I  tremble.  There  are  times 
when  I  see  him  so  gloomy,  so  miserable,  so  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  all  tiiat  money  that  he  fancies  himself  to 
possess,  that  I  grow  afraid  that  he  may  make  away  with 
himself.  But  how  do  you  think  I  could  make  him  stay 
at  home  ?  He  is  happy  only  when  out-of-doors.  It  would 
be  useless  cruelty.  He  never  speaks  to  any  one  when  he 
is  abroad ;  he  seems  as  shy  and  apprehensive  as  some  poor 
child  who  is  playing  truant." 

The  tears  she  had  been  trying  to  restrain  began  to 
fall. 

"Ah!  poor  fellow;  he  has  caused  me  much  suffering, 
but  never  till  now  so  much  anxiety  and  pain." 

Then,  when  she  found  that  Luc  was  going  to  the  schools, 
she  said  she  would  accompany  him.  She,  too,  had  grown 
older,  and  was  now  sixty-eight,  but  she  was  still  slender, 
light  on  her  feet,  and  very  active,  loving  to  interest  herself 
in  others,  and  to  spend  her  time  and  strength  in  good 
works.  Since  she  had  been  living  at  La  Crecherie,  and 
her  son  Paul,  who  was  married  and  had  several  children, 
no  longer  occupied  her,  she  bad  created  for  herself  a  large 
family,  having  become  an  instructress  —  a  mistress  in 
singing,  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music  at  the  schools 
in  the  primary  class  of  little  children.  This  helped  her 
to  live  happily.  It  delighted  her  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
music  in  those  pure  little  souls,  and  hear  the  children 
singing  with  all  their  hearts.  She  was  a  good  musician, 
,  but  her  aim  was  not  to  give  these  children  science.  She 
wished  rather  to  make  them  sing  as  birds  do  in  the  woods 
— like  creatures  who  live  free  and  gay-^and  she  had  ob- 
tained some  marvellous  results.  Her  class  seemed  like 
an  aviary  full  of  song-birds.  All  the  children  when  they 
came  out  of  her  hands  filled  other  classes  with  singing,  so 
that  in  the  school,  workshops,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
city  there  was  constant  happy  warbling. 

Coot^lc 
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"  But  you  do  not  have  your  clftsa  to-day  ?"  remarked 
Luc. 

"  No,  but  I  am  going  to  profit  by  their  playtime  to 
make  them  rehearse  a  chorus,  the  little  angels  I  And,  be- 
sides, there  are  several  matters  to  be  settled  with  Joaine 
and  Soeurette." 

These  three  had  become  great  friends,  and  v?ere  almost 
inseparable.  Soeurette  had  never  given  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  principal  nursery,  where  she  watched  over 
a  little  crowd  of  children,  some  in  the  cradle  and  some 
who  could  not  yet  walk.  As  for  Josine,  she  had  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  aewing-school  and  the  housekeeping 
department,  that  all  the  girls  who  left  the  school  might 
be  fitted  to  make  good  wives,  good  mothers,  and  good 
housekeepers.  Besides  this,  the  three  formed  a  sort  of 
council  where  all  questions  were  discussed  that  had  refer- 
ence to  women  in  the  new  city, 

Luc  and  Suzanne  walked  together  down  the  avenue, 
and  came  out  on  tlie  large  square  in  whicli  stood  the  Com- 
munal House,  in  the  midst  of  green  lavras  bright  with  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  rustic  flower-baskets.  It  was  no  longer  the 
modest  little  edifice  of  earlier  days,  but  a  perfect  palace 
had  been  built  with  a  large  polychrome  fagade,  the  deco- 
rated tiles  of  which  were  inserted  into  the  iron  frame-work 
to  the  delight  of  the  eye.  Great  halla  used  as  club-rooms 
and  for  games  and  theatricals  were  places  where  all  people 
could  take  tlieir  ease,  feel  they  were  at  home,  and  fra- 
ternize in  frequent  feies  which  interspersed  their  days  of 
labor.  As  much  as  possible — apart  from  the  family  life 
that  each  one  lived  in  the  privacy  of  hia  own  little  home — 
it  was  thought  good  that  public  life  should  be  in  common, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  living  in  sympathy  with  oth- 
ers' lives,  that  complete  harmony  and  good  feeling  might 
flow  from  this  companionship.  That  was  why,  though 
all  the  little  houses  were  unpretentious,  the  Communal 
House  was  brilliantly  luxurious,  and  was  filled  with  things 
beautiful  and  all  such  conveniences  as  became  the  abode 
of  the  sovereign  people.  It  seemed  likely  to  become  a 
town  within  the  city,  so  continually  did  it  grow  under 
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the  pressure  of  the  public  need.  Behind  it  there  were 
other  buildings — the  libraries,  the  laboratories,  lecture- 
halls,  and  halls  for  meetings  —  places  where  every  one 
might  receive  free  instruction,  make  researches  and  ex- 
periments for  himself,  and  become  acquainted  with  truths 
already  attained.  There  were  also  yards  and  sheds  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  to  say  nothing  of  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement of  free  baths,  with  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water 
— the  running  water  brought  from  the  heights  of  the 
Monts  Bleuses,  which  by  its  abimdance  insured  health, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  to  the  great,  growing  population 
of  the  city.  But,  above  all,  the  schools  had  become  a  lit- 
tle world;  they  now  occupied  separate  buildings  beside 
the  Communal  House,  for  several  thousand  children  at- 
tended them.  To  avoid  crowding,  which  is  always  prej- 
udicial, they  had  been  made  into  several  divisions,  each 
having  its  own  detached  building  which  opened  on  the 
gardens.  It  was  a  little  town  of  youth  and  gladness, 
with  children  still  in  their  cradles,  up  to  great  boys  and 
girls  who  were  going  through  their  apprenticeship  after 
having  passed  through  the  five  classes  that  had  given  them 
book  learning  and  other  instruction. 

"  Oh !"  said  Luc,  with  his  kindly  smile,  "  I  always  be- 
gin at  the  beginning.  I  go  first  to  see  the  little  ones  who 
are  not  yet  weaned." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Suzanne,  growing  more  cheerful. 
"  So  I  will  go  in  with  you." 

In  this  pavilion,  the  first  to  the  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  Soeurette  reigned  over  about  thirty 
cradles  and  as  many  little  rolling-chairs.  She  also  super- 
vised other  buildings  in  her  neighborhood,  but  always 
came  back  to  this  one,  where  was  Luc's  little  grandson  and 
three  of  his  little  granddaughters,  whom  she  adored.  Luc 
and  Josine,  convinced  that  this  plan  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren in  common  wtw  a  good  thing  for  the  city,  bad  set 
the  example  by  desiring  that  their  children's  children 
should  be  brought  up  from  their  earliest  days  with  other 
children. 

Josine  was  now  there  with  Sceurette.    Neither  was  now 
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yonng.  The  former  was  fifty-eight,  the  other  sixty-five. 
But  Josine  had  kept  her  natural  grace,  her  delicate  com- 
plexion, and  her  beautiful  hair,  for  the  gold  of  her  locks 
had  only  grown  somewhat  pale ;  while  Sceurette,  as  often 
happens  to  women  pl^n,  dajk,  and  meagre  in  their  youth, 
seemed  hardly  to  have  grown  older.  She  had  acquired  a 
kind  of  charm  of  persistent  youth,  and  her  face  beamed 
with  active  kindliness.  Suzanne  was  older  than  these 
two,  being  sixty-eight,  and  carried  her  weight  of  years 
with  smiling  gayety.  She  had  never  been  beautiful,  hut 
had  only  had  the  attraction  of  affectionate  sweetness  and 
intelligence  softened  by  sympathetic  kindliness.  The 
three  were  to  L«c  three  faithful  friends — one  his  beloved 
wife,  the  two  others  devoted  to  hira.  When  Luc  came  in, 
accompanied  by  Suzanne,  Josine  was  holding  on  her  lap 
a  little  boy  barely  two  years  old,  whose  little  right  hand 
Sffiurette  was  examining  carefully. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  little  Olivier  V  asked 
Luc,  anxiously.     "  Has  he  hurt  himself  ?" 

He  was  the  last  arrival  in  Luc's  family  circle — Olivier 
Froment,  hia  grandson,  the  child  of  his  eldest  son  Hi- 
laire  and  of  Colette,  the  daughter  of  Nanet  and  Nise.  All 
the  marriages  we  have  recorded  had  home  fruit,  and  were 
filling  La  Crecherie  and  its  schools  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing crowd  of  light  and  dark  heads  belonging  to  the  little 
people  who  were  growing  up  for  the  future, 

"  Oh!"  said  Sceurette,  "  it  is  only  a  slight  scratch  which 
he  must  have  got  from  the  little  table  in  front  of  his 
chair.     There  1  it  is  all  right  now," 

The  boy  had  uttered  a  little  cry;  then  he  began  to 
laugh ;  but  a  little  girl  about  four,  just  set  at  liberty,  ran 
up  to  him  with  open  arms,  aa  if  she  wished  to  take  him 
up  and  carry  him  off  with  her. 

"  Be  ao  gpo6,  as  to  leave  him  alone,  Mariette !"  cried 
Josine,  who  was  alarmed.  "  You  must  not  think  your  lit- 
tle brother  is  your  doll." 

Mariette  protested,  and  said  she  would  he  very  good, 
and  Josine,  like  a  kind  grandmother,  looked  up  at  Ltie, 
who  was  smiling,  and  both  smiled ;  both  were  so  happy  at 
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having  these  little  folks  growing  up  around  them.  Su- 
zanne meanwhile  brought  them  two  other  fair  children — 
Helene  and  Berthe — four-year-old  twins.  They  were  the 
children  of  Pauline,  Luc's  second  daughter.  She  had 
married  Andre,  whose  paternal  grandfather  was  Judge 
Gaume,  who  had  brought  him  up  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Captain  Jollivet,  and  the  disappearance  of  his 
mother.  Luc  and  Josine  had  already  married  three  of 
their  five  children — Hilaire,  Therese,  and  Pauline,  and 
two  more  were  as  yet  only  engaged ;  these  were  Charles 
and  Jules. 

"  And  these  little  darlings — are  you  going  to  overlook 
them  ?"  said  Suzanne,  gayly.  "  Besides,  you  have  asked 
nothing  yet  about  Maurice,  the  son  of  your  Therese,  that 
big  fellow  nine  years  old,  who  has  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
and  who  is  going  to  rehearse  with  me  presently." 

The  twins,  Helene  and  Berthe,  had  clung  round  Luc's 
neck,  for  they  adored  him,  Mariette  also  wanted  her 
share  of  him,  and  climbed  upon  bia  lap,  while  Olivier,  the 
baby,  whose  hands  were  now  all  right,  stretched  out  his 
little  fists  in  a  frenzy  of  entreaty  that  grandpapa  would 
lift  him  on  his  shoulder.  Luc,  half  stified  by  these  ca- 
resses, but  greatly  pleased  by  them,  said,  laughing: 

"  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  if  you  call  Maurice  there  will 
be  five  of  them  all  wanting  to  eat  me  up.  Good  heavens  I 
what  will  become  of  me  when  they  get  to  be  dozens  1" 

And  setting  down  the  twins  and  Mariette,  lovely  chil- 
dren with  rosy  cheeks  and  clear  bright  eyes,  he  took  up 
Olivier,  and,  tossing  him  high  in  the  air,  made  him  utter 
shouts  of  rapture.  Then,  after  replacing  him  in  his  chair, 
he  said: 

"  Now  let  us  all  be  sensible.  We  cannot  play  all  the 
time.    I  must  attend  to  something  else." 

Then  guided  by  Sojurette,  and  followed  by  Josine  and 
Suzanne,  he  walked  round  all  the  halls.  It  was  a  pretty 
eight  to  see  these  houses  full  of  baby  life,  with  white 
walls,  white  cradles,  and  their  little  population  all  in 
white  —  everything  so  clean  and  pure  and  bright  in  the 
gay  sunshine  which  streamed  through  the  tall  windows. 
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There  was  plenty  of  running  water  in  the  place ;  its  crys- 
talline freshness  could  be  felt  It  could  be  heard  flowing, 
as  if  a  brook  were  kept  on  purpose  to  have  everything  ab- 
solutely clean,  for  cleanliness  was  the  rule  of  the  place 
even  for  the  humblest  utensils.  Everything  seemed  to 
smell  of  soap  and  water  and  of  health.  Though  now  and 
then  a  cry  was  heard  from  one  of  the  cradles,  there  were, 
in  general,  no  sounds  but  baby  prattle  and  silvery  laughter 
from  the  children  who  were  b^inning  to  walk,  and  who 
filled  the  halls  like  a  little  flock  of  birds.  Playthings, 
a  little  voiceless  crowd,  were  everywhere  —  dolls,  jump- 
ing-jacks,  and  wooden  horses  and  wagons.  These  toys  be- 
longed to  all,  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys,  all  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  growing  up  together,  from  the  time 
they  were  in  long-clothes,  as  brotliera  and  sisters,  to  be 
eventually  husbands  and  wives;  and,  until  death  should 
part  them,  lead  the  same  lives  in  the  companionship  of 
each  other. 

Luc  would  often  stop  and  exclaim :  "  Oh  I  what  a  pretty 
little  girl !  What  a  fine  little  boy  t"  And  if  he  mistook  the 
sex  of  any  baby,  he  would  laugh  at  having  called  the  little 
girl  a  boy,  or  vice  versa. 

"  Ha !"  said  he,  stopping  before  one  of  the  cradles ; 
"  have  you  got  another  pair  of  twins  ?  What  lovely  chil- 
dren— so  exactly  alike,  so  delicately  beautiful !" 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  Soeurette,  much  amused.  "  That's  a 
little  girl  whom  the  little  boy  in  the  next  cradle  has  come 
over  to  visit.  They  take  every  chance  of  being  together. 
We  sometimes  find  three  or  four  in  the  arms  of  one  an- 
other !" 

■  All  grew  delighted  at  the  thought  of  this  harvest  of  love 
and  mutual  aflEeetion  which  was  growing  up  in  these 
nurseries  to  ripen  hereafter.  Suzanne,  who  at  first  had 
shown  a  good  deal  of  alarm  and  even  repugnance  at  hav- 
ing training  and  education  imparted  to  both  sexes  in  com- 
mon, was  now  astonished  at  the  good  results  that  had  been 
obtained.  Girls  and  boys  had  formerly  been  allowed  to 
be  together  till  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old,  but 
were  then  separated,  so  that  they  grew  up  in  ignorance  of 
33 
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one  another,  a  wall  being  built  up  between  them,  and  thus 
they  were  too  often  mere  strangers,  until  marriage  threw 
the  woman  into  the  man's  arms.  Their  brains  were  hard- 
ly those  of  beings  of  the  same  race ;  mystery  exasperated 
the  sensual  instinct,  and  their  interests  were  different 
Under  the  new  sys{«m  Suzanne  saw  peace  establislied  be- 
tween them,  with  a  closer  fusion  of  intelligence,  feeling, 
and  reason,  fruit  of  mutual  understanding,  and  fraternity 
in  love.  But  she  was  especially  struck  by  the  good  results 
produced  in  the  schools  by  co-education.  It  awakened  a 
sort  of  fresh  emulation,  made  the  boys  more  gentle  and 
the  girls  more  self-reliant,  and  prepared  them,  through  a 
thorough  understanding  and  a  free  and  entire  knowledge, 
to  blend  and  thereafter  to  form  but  one  mind  and  one 
heart  at  the  family  fireside.  None  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  had  been  apprehended  came  to  pass.  The 
standard  of  morality  was,  on  the  contrary,  higher  than  be- 
fore. It  was  pleasant  to  see  both  boys  and  girls  take  up 
of  their  own  accord  such  studies  as  were  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  them,  thanks  to  the  liberty  given  to  all  pupils 
to  choose  special  branches  that  might  prove  serviceable  to 
them  in  after-life. 

Suzanne  said^  laughing: 

"  Some  seem  to  he  betrothed  in  their  cradles,  and  di- 
vorce will  be  done  away  with,  for  each  pair  will  know 
one  another  too  well  to  wed  blindly.  Come,  my  good  Lue, 
now  it  is  recreation  -  time,  and  T  want  you  to  hear  my 
pupils  sing." 

Sosurette  stayed  with  her  babies,  for  it  was  time  to 
bathe  them,  and  Joaine  went  to  the  hall  where  girls  were 
taught  sewing  if  they  preferred  to  devote  their  play-hour 
thereto,  for  many  were  delighted  to  make  doll-clothes. 
Luc  went  with  Suzanne  along  the  corridor  upon  which 
opened  the  five  class-rooms. 

The  classes  became  so  crowded  that  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  them,  to  construct  larger  rooms,  and 
also  to  enlarge  tlie  gymnasia  and  apprentice-shops  and 
the  gardens  in  which  the  children  had  their  play-time 
every  two  hours.     After  some   uncertainty,   the  method 
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of  instruction  and  education  had  been  settled,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  which  made  study  attractive  by  letting 
tlie  pupil  to  some  degree  follow  his  own  bent,  requiring 
on  hia  part  only  his  best  effort  to  learn  the  lessons  he  had 
chosen,  gave  excellent  results,  and  every  year  sent  forth 
into  the  city  a  new  generation  fitted  to  promote  more  truth 
and  righteousness.  It  was  the  right  way — the  only  way — 
to  cultivate  good  for  the  future,  to  bring  up  the  men 
who  would  be  nAded  on  the  mon-ow,  free  from  false  dog^ 
mas,  brought  up  to  accept  only  realities,  instructed  in  audi 
scientific  facts  as  had  been  proved  and  accepted  as  eei^ 
tainties. 

Formerly  nothing  had  seemed  better  than  to  place  a 
whole  class  under  the  ferule  of  a  strict  master,  who  ex- 
erted himself  to  force  his  own  views  and  his  own  will  mi 
fifty  pupils  of  difEerent  intellectual  capacities.  It  now 
seemed  more  natural  to  awaken  in  each  student  a  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  then  to  direct  him  in  his  discov- 
eries, and  to  encourage  such  individual  faculties  as  each 
might  manifest.  The  five  classes  had  thus  become  a  sort 
of  field  of  experiment,  in  which  children  in  a  sort  of 
graduated  way  roamed  over  various  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  not  that  they  might  be  crammed  with  what 
they  could  not  digest,  hut  that  there  might'  he  aroused  in 
each  an  interest  in  what  was  adapted  to  his  intellectual 
capacity.  Thus  each  might  be  allowed  to  absorb  what  com- 
mended itself  to  bis  comprehension,  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  decide  what  specialty  he  should  take  up  in  hia 
future  career.  Never  had  the  saying  "  You  must  learn  to 
know  how  to  learn  "  seemed  more  true  than  in  this  ayfl- 
tem.  It  aimed  at  clearing  yoimg  brains ;  it  aimed  at  giv- 
ing every  young  person  his  choice  among  an  immense 
number  of  subjects,  and  in  the  end  put  to  practical  use 
ajl  his  intelligence  and  all  his  energy.  And  that  object 
was  accomplished,  thanks  to  an  interest  created  in  study, 
tlianks  to  the  wholesome  liberty  of  choice  accorded  to  each 
student,  and  to  the  constant  play-hours,  full  of  activity 
and  delight,  which  broke  into  his  hours  of  hard  brain- 
work. 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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Luc  and  Suzanne  had  to  wait  a  moment  until  the  classes 
were  dismissed.  From  the  corridor  along  which  they  were 
slowly  walking  they  codld  glance  into  the  great  school- 
rooms, where  each  pupil  had  his  own  little  table  and  chair. 
They  had  given  up  long  tables  and  benches,  that  every 
child  might  have  his  things  to  himself.  But  what  a  gay 
sight  it  was,  boys  and  girls  sitting  together  as  chance 
placed  them!  And  what  eager  attention  they  all  paid  to 
the  master  who  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  walk- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  talking  his  lesson,  as  it  were, 
ready  to  answer  questions  or  to  receive  contradictions 
sometimes.  As  there  were  neither  rewards  nor  punish- 
ments, all  were  inspired  by  a  desire  to  gain  credit,  by 
showing  how  much  more  than  others  he  had  understood. 
Often  the  master  invited  those  to  talk  whose  minds  he 
knew  were  full  of  the  subject,  and  thus  the  class  kept  up 
a  constant  interest  in  the  discussions.  All  means  were 
tried  to  make  the  pupils  take  a  living  interest  in  their 
studies,  to  draw  them  away  from  the  dead  letter  of  books 
and  invite  them  to  feel  a  personal  enthusiasm  for  the  ideas 
that  they  were  being  taught.  What  pleasure  there  was  in 
beginning  to  learn  and  to  know,  as  the  five  classes  saw 
spread  out  before  them  all  human  knowledge,  like  a  real 
moving  cosmorama  of  the  whole  great  world,  of  which 
each  one  of  us  ought  to  know  something,  in  order  to  act 
his  part  in  it  and  to  be  happy. 

There  was  a  joyous  clamor  in  the  schools.  It  was  play- 
time. It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  tumult  when 
the  classes  rushed  out,  hoys  and  girls  all  brotherly  and 
good  friends  with  each  other.  They  always  seemed  to 
keep  together;  games  were  played  by  both  sexes  without 
distinction ;  some  preferred  talking,  others  went  into  the 
gymnasium  or  into  the  apprentices'  workshops.  There 
was  much  gay  and  genial  laughter.  There  was  only  one 
play  that  is  popular  among  French  children  that  was  dis- 
couraged, and  that  was  one  called  le  petit  mari  et  la  petite 
femme,  for  these  children  were  as  yet  but  playfellows  and 
comrades.  The  time  might  come  when  they  would  begin 
to  love  and  wish  to  know  each  other  more  intimately.    A 
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very  handsome  boy,  nine  years  old,  very  sturdy  and  strong, 
threw  himself  into  Luc'a  arms,  crying: 

"  Grood-moming,  grandfather !" 

It  was  Maurice,  the  son  of  Therese  Froment,  who  had 
married  a  Morf ain,  Raymond,  son  of  Petit-Da,  the  splen- 
did giant,  and  Honorine  CaiGaux. 

"  Ah !"  said  Suzanne,  gayly,  "  now  I  have  got  my  sing- 
ing bird,  with  hia  voice  like  that  of  a  little  angel.  Hush, 
cliildren,  won't  you?  We  are  going  to  sing  our  pretty 
song  and  chorus  on  this  lawn  under  these  great  chestnut- 
trees." 

The  whole  band  in  a  moment  gathered  round  her. 
Among  the  twenty  there  were  two  boys  and  a  girl  whom 
Luc  tenderly  kissed :  Ludovic  Boisgelin,  nearly  eleven,  was 
the  son  of  Paul  Boisgelin  and  Antoinette  Bonnaire,  that 
first  marriage  in  which  love  was  conqueror,  the  first  annun- 
ciation of  the  fusion  of  classes  that  was  soon  to  be  so  com- 
mon; Felicien  Bonnaire,  now  fourteen,  was  the  son  of 
Severin  Bonnaire  and  of  Leonie,  the  daughter  of  Achille 
Gourier  and  Ma  Bleue,  the  pair  who  had  sought  each  oth- 
er out  among  the  wild  and  fragrant  rocks  of  the  Monts 
Bleusea;  Germaine  Yvonnot,  now  sixteen,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Auguate  Laboque  and  Marthe  Bourron,  the 
daughter  of  their  son  Adolphe  and  Zoe  Bonnaire — she  was 
a  handsome  child,  dark  and  merry;  in  her  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  workman,  the  peasant,  and  the  retail 
tradesman,  classes  so  long  and  bitterly  at  war  with  one 
another;  and  it  amused  Luc  to  disentangle  the  skein  of 
these  various  alliances,  running  continually  one  into  the 
other.  He  enjoyed  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  these  curly 
heads,  and  was  delighted  to  find  himself  among  such  a 
swarm  of  children  sprung  from  these  marriages,  who  were 
now  peopling  his  city. 

"  Now  you  shall  hear  them  sing,"  said  Suzanne.  "  They 
are  going  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  rising  sun,  a  child's  salu- 
tation to  the  orb  that  ripens  the  harvest." 

On  the  lawn,  among  the  great  chestnut-trees,  about 
fifty  children  were  assembled.  And  the  song  rose  fresh 
and  joyous.    It  showed  no  great  musical  science.    It  was 
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a  simple  alternation  of  verses,  simg  by  a  little  girl  and 
little  boy,  each  verse  followed  by  a  chorus.  But  it  was  so 
lively  and  showed  so  much  belief  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
great  source  of  light  and  heat  that  the  shrill,  sharp, 
childish  voices  had  a  touching  charm.  Little  Maurice 
Morfain,  who  sang  the  alternate  solo  with  Giermaine 
Yvonnot,  had,  indeed,  as  Suzanne  said,  the  voice  of  an 
angel — a  voice  of  crystalline  clearness  like  the  upper  notes 
of  a  flute.  And  then  came  the  warbling  of  the  choir,  like 
the  voices  of  birds  chirping  among  the  branches.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  charming. 

Luc  laughed  like  a  kind,  pleased  grandfather,  and 
Maurice,  proud  of  his  performance,  came  rushing  into  hia 
arms. 

"  It  is  no  more  than  the  truth,  my  little  man,  that  you 
sing  like  a  nightingale.  And  that  is  a  good  and  charming 
thing,  because  all  through  life,  you  see,  you  will  be  able 
to  sing  whenever  you  are  sad,  and  that  will  give  you  cour- 
age. You  must  never  cry  when  you  are  in  trouble — ^you 
must  always  sing." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  what  I  always  tell  them,"  cried  Suzanne, 
with  her  tender  bravery.  "  Everybody  ought  to  sing.  I 
teach  them  how  to  sing  that  they  may  sing  here  at  school, 
and  then  in  the  shops,  and  after  that  wherever  they  may 
be  their  whole  life  long,  A  nation  that  sings  is  a  people 
of  health  and  joy." 

She  grew  merry.  She  put  no  severity  and  no  vanity 
into  her  teaching,  but  gave  her  lessons  often  in  the  gar- 
den, for  her  only  ambition  was  to  open  the  little  hearts 
of  her  pupils  t«  the  happy  influences  of  fraternal  song 
and  to  the  great  beauty  of  harmony.  As  she  said,  her 
only  wish  was  that  the  whole  happy  city,  when  righteous- 
ness and  peace  had  been  secured,  might  sing  in  the  glad 
sunshine. 

"  Come,  my  little  ones,"  she  said,  "  try  it  again,  and 
keep  time.    Don't  liurry;  we  liave  plenty  of  leisure." 

Again  the  song  rose,  but  towards  its  end  something 
troubled  the  singers.  Behind  the  chestnut  -  trees,  in  a 
dump  of  bushes,  a  man  suddenly  appeared.     He  looked 
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about  him  furtively,  then  he  turned  and  hid  himself.  Luc 
had,  however,  recognized  Boisgelin,  and  he  was  surprised 
at  his  singular  proceedings,  for  he  saw  him  stoop  and  ex- 
amine the  grass  as  if  he  were  looking  for  some  hole  or 
hiding-place.  Then  Luc  began  to  understand.  The  poor 
man,  who  waa  mad,  must  be  anxiously  looking  for  some 
secret  hiding-place  in  which  to  deposit  the  great  wealth 
he  conceived  himself  to  possess,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
stolen.  Very  often  people  met  him  in  the  state  he  was 
now  in,  trembling  with  fear,  uncertain  in  what  deep  hole 
he  could  bury  this  excess  of  fortune.  The  weight  of 
it  crushed  him,  Luc  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  pity,  especial- 
ly when  he  saw  the  little  ones  frightened  at  the  apparition, 
like  a  flock  of  happy  birds  driven  off  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Suzanne,  though  she  turned  pale,  only  said  to  her  pu- 
pils, in  a  loud  voice; 

"  Keep  time — keep  time,  my  darlings !  Give  out  the 
last  words  with  all  your  hearts." 

Boisgelin,  haggard  and  suspicious,  disappeared  like  a 
black  phantom  among  the  flowering  shrubs.  And  when  the 
children,  recovering  themselves,  had  saluted  the  king  of 
day  with  a  last  strain  of  thankfulness,  Luc  and  Suzanne 
congratulated  them  on  their  performance,  and  dismissed 
them  to  their  games.  Then,  when  they  found  themselves 
together,  both  walked  towards  the  workshops  of  the  ap- 
prentices on  the  other  side  of  the  garden. 

"  Did  you  see  him  V  whispered  she,  after  a  silence. 
"  Ah !  poor  man,  what  anxiety  he  gives  me  I" 

And  when  Luc  regretted  that  he  had  not  tried  to  join 
Boisgelin  and  to  take  him  home,  she  cried  again : 

"  He  would  not  have  gone  with  you.  You  would  have 
had  to  use  force,  and  that  would  have  made  a  scandal. 
I  must  repeat  that  my  great  fear  is  that  he  may  be  found 
some  day  with  all  his  bones  broken  at  the  bottom  of  some 
chasm." 

They  again  became  silent,  and  finally  reached  the  work- 
shops where  many  pupils  from  the  schools  had  been  spend- 
ing part  of  their  play-time.     Some  had  been  engaged  in 
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sewing  or  embroidering,  while  others,  in  a  plot  of  ground 
near  the  shops  which  had  been  given  up  to  them,  were  dig- 
ging, planting,  and  sowing. 

They  foiind  Josine  in  a  large  hall  full  of  sewing-ma- 
chines, knitting-machines,  and  looms  for  weaving.  These 
stood  near  together,  and  were  watched  over  by  boys  and 
girls,  for  even  after  leaving  school,  schoolmates  of  both 
sexes  kept  together  and  shared  life  in  common,  engaging 
in  the  same  work,  and  partaking  the  same  pleasures.  They 
had  the  same  duties  and  t^e  same  riglits,  just  as  they  had 
had  in  their  school  days.  There  was  singing  as  they 
worked,  each  trying  to  do  better  than  the  rest  in  a  spirit 
of  joyous  emulation. 

"  You  hear  how  they  are  singing,"  said  Suzanne,  re- 
covering her  gayety.  "  They  are  forever  singing — my 
singing  birds." 

Josine  was  showing  a  tall  girl  of  sixteen,  Clementine 
Bourron,  how  to  manage  a  Bewing-machine,  and  make  it 
do  embroidery.  And  another  little  girl,  not  so  old,  for  she 
was  only  nine.  Aline  Boisgelin,  was  waiting  to  be  shown 
how  to  fell  a  seam  by  hand.  Clementine,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Sebastian  Bourron  and  Agathe  Fauchard,  had 
poor  Fauchard,  the  man  who  used  to  draw  crucibles  out 
of  the  furnaces,  for  her  maternal  grandfather,  and  for  her 
paternal  grandfather  the  puddler  Bourron.  Aline,  the 
youngest  sister  of  Ludovic,  was  the  child  of  Paul  Bois- 
gelin  and  of  Antoinette  Bonnaire.  She  gave  a  little  laugh 
of  pleasure  when  she  saw  Suzanne,  her  grandmother,  by 
whom  she  was  adored. 

"  Oh !  you  know,  grandmother,  that  I  am  not  very  good 
at  felling  seams,  but  I  am  beginning  to  do  them  nicely. 
Don't  I,  dear  Josine  ?" 

Suzanne  kissed  her,  and  then  watched  Josine  turning 
down  one  end  of  the  seam  to  show  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Even  Luc  got  interested  in  these  little  matters,  well  know- 
ing that  nothing  is  without  importance,  that  a  happy  life 
is  made  up  of  the  happy  employment  of  all  hours,  and 
by  having  all  the  capabilities  of  each  human  being  util- 
ized, for  each  must  have  his  energies,  physical  and  intel- 
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lectnal,  so  employed  that  they  shall  always  be  in  their  nor- 
mal conditioa.  And  Sceurette  having  rejoined  them  just  as 
he  was  about  to  part  from  Josine  and  Suzanne,  he  found 
himself  for  a  moment  in  the  flower  ■  garden  with  these 
three  women — the  three  loving  and  devoted  souls  who  so 
greatly  aided  him  to  realize  his  dream  of  righteousness 
and  kindliness. 

They  conversed  for  a  few  moments  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  settling  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  by  each, 
and  talking  over  plans.  If  their  little  flock  was  growing 
up  so  satisfactorily  without  many  drawbacks,  giving  them 
each  such  a  harvest  of  good  results,  they  agreed  that  it  was 
due  to  the  system  of  their  instructors,  who  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  presence  of  bad  instincts  in  human  beings,  but 
only  natural  endives.  Passions  and  instincts  they  held 
to  be  admirable  and  useful  forces,  if  only  directed  to 
make  other  individuals  of  the  community  more  happy. 

It  was  Luc's  theory  that  those  we  call  bad  men  could 
have  had  their  natural  qualities  trained  to  what  is  good 
and  useful.  Thus  a  man  whose  instincts  are  miserly  can 
be  trained  to  be  prudent  and  economical.  A  man  with  a 
violent  temper,  an  envious  man,  or  a  proud  man  can  be 
turned  into  a  hero  who  will  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  glory. 

In  the  school-rooms,  in  the  apprentices'  workshops,  and 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  existence,  they  turned  the 
natural  instincts  of  each  to  serve  some  good  purpose,  in- 
stead of  repressing  them.  Thus  naturally  idle  children 
were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  sick ;  their  teachers  tried 
to  rouse  in  them  emulation  and  to  strengthen  their  will 
power  by  making  them  take  pains  to  study  subjects  chosen 
by  themselves  —  things  that  they  could  understand  and 
love.  The  strength  of  the  turbulent  was  utilized  in  hard 
work;  the  miserly  showed  a  love  of  method;  the  proud 
and  the  jealous,  who  were  generally  endowed  with  much 
intelligence,  liked  to  be  able  to  triumph  over  others  by  ^g- 
complisbing  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Thus  what  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  call  "  man's  lower  instincts  "  became  • 
fuel  on  the  glowing  hearth  whence  life  derived  its  inex- 
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tinguiBhable  flame.  All  living  forces  were  put  to  their 
proper  uses,  and  all  creation  waa  regulated  by  the  law  of 
order,  which  flowed  over  human  existence  and  conducted 
humanity  towards  the  happy  city. 

"  This  is  all  as  it  should*be,"  said  Luc,  when  he  had 
talked  over  the  day's  work  with  Josine,  Suzanne,  and 
Soeurette,  "  Gro  on  as  you  are  doing,  my  dear  friends, 
and  let  your  own  hearts  regulate  the  reat." 

The  three  who  stood  beside  him  seemed  like  an  emana- 
tion from  the  loving  unity,  the  universal  love  that  he 
wished  to  see  diffused  among  his  people.  They  took  one 
another  by  the  hand ;  they  smiled  upon  him.  Though  they 
had  now  grown  old,  they  were  still  beautiful  with  their 
soft  white  hair,  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  kindliness 
and  tender  love. 

The  works,  the  halls,  and  shops  had  been  enlarged,  and 
all  toil  proceeded  in  healthfiil  gayety  induced  by  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  In  all  directions  flowed  streams  of 
fresh  water,  cleansing  the  pavements  and  carrying  away 
all  dust,  so  that  the  scene  of  labor,  once  so  black,  ao  filthy, 
and  so  muddy,  shone  with  cleanliness  in  all  directions. 
Any  one  who  entered  these  places  found  himself  in  a  lit- 
tle town  of  order,  joy,  and  riches.  Machines  were  doing 
nearly  all  the  labor.  They  were  operated  by  electricity, 
and  looked  superb  as  they  stood  arranged  in  order,  like 
an  army  of  obedient  workers,  never  tired,  but  always  ready 
for  fresh  trials  of  strength.  If  their  metal  arms  finally 
wore  out  they  could  be  replaced.  They  felt  no  suffering, 
and  had  in  part  put  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  human  be- 
ings. These  machines  were  something  to  be  loved,  not 
like  the  original  machines,  which  increased  competition 
and  aggravated  the  poverty  of  the  wage-earner  by  lower- 
ing prices,  but  machines  that  set  men  free,  tools  of  the 
universe,  working  for  man  while  he  could  take  his  rest 
Around  these  sturdy  workers  there  were  employed  only 
superintendents  and  those  who  ran  them,  and  whose  sole 
duty  was  to  manoeuvre  starting-levers  and  to  see  to  the 
proper  working  of  the  mechanism.  The  working  ■  day 
was  four  hours,  and  no  laborer  worked  at  one  thing  more 
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thaa  two  hours,  when  he  was  replaced  by  another  workman, 
who  handed  over  his  'task  to  another,  he  himself  passing 
to  other  work — industrial,  intellectual,  or  in  some  pub- 
lic function.  As  the  general  use  of  electric  power  did 
away  with  the  great  noise  that  formerly  pervaded  the 
halls,  work  now  went  on  joyously  t«  the  sound  of  singing. 
The  laborers  had  learned  to  sing  in  school,  and  now  out- 
bursts of  harmony  lightened  their  every  -  day  existence. 
These  men  singing  beside  their  great  machines  working 
90  gently  and  quietly  in  silence  and  in  the  brightness  of 
their  copper  and  steel,  showed  what  could  be  the  joy  of 
righteous  labor,  glorious  labor,  saving  labor  such  as  it  had 
now  become. 

Luc,  who  had  entered  the  puddling-furnace  hall,  stopped 
a  moment  to  exchange  a  few  friendly  words  with  a  tall 
lad  about  twenty,  who  sufficed  to  operate  four  furnaces, 

"  Well,  Adolphe,  are  things  going  on  all  right  ?  Are 
you  satisfied?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Monsieur  Luc.  I  have  finished  my  two 
hours'  work,. and  here  is  the  ball  ready  to  be  taken  from 
the  furnace," 

Adolphe  was  the  son  of  Auguste  Laboque  and  Marthe 
Bourron.  But,  unlike  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  had 
now  retired  on  a  pension,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
terrible  task  of  rabbling  in  heat  and  flame  the  metal  in 
fusion  by  means  of  the  paddle.  The  rabbling  was  now 
done  mechanically ;  a  very  ingenious  system  even  extracted 
the  sparkling  ball  and  loaded  it  upon  a  ear  which  carried 
it  to  the  shingling-hammer  without  necessitating  the  in- 
tervention of  a  workman. 

Then  said  Adolphe,  pleasantly: 

"  I  would  like  you  to  see  it.  Its  qiiality  is  first  rate, 
and  then  the  work  is  all  so  simple  and  so  pleasant." 

He  depressed  a  lever;  the  door  was  freed  and  opened, 
and  out  came  the  ball  like  a  blazing  star  lighting  up  the 
horizon  with  its  fiery  train.  The  young  man  stood  smil- 
ing. His  face  was  fresh  and  fair,  without  a  drop  of  sweat ; 
his  limbs  were  supple  and  finely  formed;  he  was  a  man 
whose  pliysique  never  would  be  impaired  by  fatigue.    The 
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car  had  gone  to  discbarge  its  burden  under  tbe  shingling- 
hammer,  which  was  of  a  recent  pattern,  operated  by 
electricity,  and  did  all  that  had  to  be  done  without  making 
the  forgeraan  who  had  charge  of  it  break  his  arras  by 
turning  and  returning  the  iron  in  all  directions.  Its  stroke 
was  so  clear  and  easy  that  it  produced  a  music  that  made 
an  accompaniment  to  the  good  humor  of  the  workmen. 

"  I  must  hurry  now,"  said  Adolphe,  after  washing  his 
hands.  "  I  have  to  finish  the  model  for  a  table  that  I  am 
very  much  interested  in,  and  shall  do  two  hours'  work  in 
the  carpenter's  shop," 

It  was  true  he  was  both  a  puddler  and  a  cabinet-maker, 
for  he  bad  learned  several  trades,  as  all  the  other  boys 
had  done,  so  that  they  might  not  be  tied  down  to  one  nar- 
row specialty.  Work  became  a  joy  to  them,  a  recreation, 
for  it  was  always  fresh  and  varied,  passing  from  one 
thing  to  another  every  day. 

"  A  pleasant  time  to  you  I"  was  Luc's  farewell  to  him, 
for  he  was  joyous  at  the  young  fellow's  joy. 

"  Ah !  yes,  thank  you.  Monsieur  Luc.  That's  the  right 
word.    GJood  work  gives  pleasiire  I" 

But  where  Luc  passed  his  pleasantest  time  that  day 
was  in  the  crucible-furnace  hall.  How  far  away  he  there 
felt  himself  from  the  hell  that  he  had  once  seen,  the 
crucible  furnaces  at  the  Pit,  the  blazing  trenches,  mutter- 
ing like  so  many  volcanoes,  whence  the  wretched  work- 
men in  a  reverberation  of  fire  had  to  lift  with  main 
strength  masses  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  metal  in  fusion. 
Instead  of  those  dark,  filthy,  and  dusty  halls,  there  was 
now  a  long  gallery  lighted  by  large  windows  and  paved 
with  great  fiags,  between  which  opened  batteries  of  sym- 
metrical furnaces.  The  use  of  electricity  left  them  cold, 
silent,  and  very  clean.  In  this  place,  also,  machines  were 
doing  all  the  work  of  lowering  the  crucibles,  raising  them 
while  hot  and  blazing,  emptying  them  into  the  moulds, 
under  the  simple  superintendence  of  the  workmen.  Even 
women  were  there,  appointed  to  distribute  the  electric 
power,  because  they  had  been  found  to  be  more  careful  and 
accurate  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus  of  precision. 
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Luc  walked  up  to  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of  about  twenty, 
Laure  Fauchard,  daughter  of  Louis  Fauchard  and  Juli- 
enne Dacheux,  who  was  standing  beside  an  apparatus,  and 
very  attentively  was  sending  the  current  to  a  furnace  ac- 
cording to  signs  given  to  her  by  a  young  workman  who 
was  watching  the  fusion. 

"  Well,  Laure,"  asked  Luc,  "  you  are  not  tired,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  no,  Monsieur  Luc !  it  amuses  me.  How  do  you 
suppose  that  I  could  get  tired  turning  this  little  hand- 
wheel  f ' 

The  young  workman,  who  was  Hippolyte  Mitaine,  now 
nearly  twenty-three,  had  drawn  near  them.  He  was  the 
son  of  Evariste  Mitaine  and  Olympe  Lenfant,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  engaged  to  Laure  Fauchard. 

"  Monsieur  Luc,"  he  said,  "  if  you  would  like  to  see  us 
cast  some  ingots,  we  are  ready  now." 

And  the  machine,  having  been  started,  lifted  the  incan- 
descent crucibles  with  quiet  ease,  and  emptied  them  into 
the  ingot  moulds,  which  were  brought  up  by  mechanism 
one  by  one.  In  five  minutes,  while  the  work  -  people 
stood  looking  on,  the  operation  had  been  properly  per- 
formed, and  the  furnace  was  ready  to  receive  a  new  charge. 

"There  now!"  said  Laure,  with  a  hearty  laugh;  "I 
well  remember  all  the  dreadful  stories  that  my  poor  grand- 
father Fauchard  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
He  was  a  little  off  at  that  time,  and  was  accustomed  to 
tell  things  that  made  one  shudder  about  the  way  he  had 
to  draw  out  such  crucibles,  and  about  how  he  had  lived 
in  a  blaze  all  his  life,  his  body  and  his  limbs  devoured  by 
fire.    All  the  old  people  think  that  we  are  very  lucky  now," 

Luc  had  become  grave,  while  his  eyes  became  moist 
with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  your  poor  grandfathers  lived 
through  mueli  suffering.  And  that  has  resulted  in  better 
things  for  their  grandchildren.  If  you  do  your  work  well, 
and  love  one  another  much,  things  will  be  better  still  for 
your  sons  and  daughters." 

Luc  continued  his  inspection,  and  wherever  he  went, 
into  the  hall  where  steel  was  cast,  or  into  that  of  the 
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big  forge,  or  into  that  of  the  large  and  small  lathes,  he 
found  the  same  healthful  cleanliness,  the  same  gayety  at 
work,  the  same  singing,  and  tlic  same  easy,  interesting 
labor,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  tasks,  the  help  of 
great  machines  and  electricity.  The  workman,  no  longer 
a  beast  overladen  with  his  burden,  showed  consciousness 
of  his  true  place  in  life,  and  developed  an  intelligence  at 
once  untrammelled  and  glorious.  And  when  Luc  had 
ended  his  morning  round  by  passing  through  the  hall 
of  the  great  rolling-mil],  which  was  close  to  that  of  the 
puddling  -  furnaces,  he  stopped  again  to  say  a  few  kind 
words  to  a  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-five — Alexandre 
Feuillat — who  had  just  come  in. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Luc,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  have  come 
straight  from  Combettes,  where  I  am  helping  my  father, 
We  had  to  finish  some  sowing.  I  spent  two  hours  at  that, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  work  two  hours  here,  for  there  is 
an  order  for  rails  that  are  wanted  immediately." 

He  was  the  son  of  Leon  Fenillat  and  Eugenie  Yvonnot. 
Being  a  fellow  with  an  active  imagination  he  amused  him- 
self, after  he  had  worked  hia  four  regular  hours,  in  making 
ornamental  designs  for  the  pottery  shops  of  Lange, 

But  he  set  to  work  at  once  superintending  a  series  of 
rolling-mills  which  were  turning  out  rails.  Luc,  happy 
and  kindly,  watched  him.  Ever  since  electricity  had  been 
employed  the  horrible  racket  kept  up  by  the  rolling-mills 
had  ceased.  They  now  worked  softly,  as  if  well  oiled, 
with  no  noise  but  that  of  a  little  silvery  sound  aa  each  rail 
dropped  upon  the  pile  of  others  that  lay  cooling.  The 
machines  were  incessantly  producing  what  would  tend  to 
peace,  would  cross  old  frontiers,  and  make  neighboring 
nations  one  great  people,  until  the  whole  globe  should  be 
furrowed  by  their  tracks.  There  were  great  steel  ships — 
no  longer  abominable  ships  of  war,  carrying  devastation 
and  death,  but  ships  of  solidarity  and  fraternity,  exchang- 
ing the  products  of  continents,  and  increasing  tenfold  the 
wealth  of  mankind,  and  to  such  a  point  that  abundance 
was  now  reigning  everywhere.  There  were  bridges  also 
facilitating  communications,  and  girders  and  the  metallic 
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frame-work  needed  for  public  buildings,  such  as  com- 
munal houses,  libraries,  museums,  asylums,  immense  co- 
operative storehouses,  elevators,  and  granaries  able  to  eon- 
tain  grain  enough  to  feed  all  nations.  Finally,  there 
were  innumerable  machines,  which  in  all  places  and  for 
all  purposes  were  taking  the  place  of  the  arms  of  men, 
whether  tillers  of  the  soil  or  toilers  in  the  workshop. 
Luc  rejoiced  at  seeing  all  this  iron  used  for  pacific  pur- 
poses. He  looked  on  it  as  the  conquering  metal,  long  used 
to  make  swords  and  other  weapons  for  men  of  blood,  then 
in  later  years  it  had  made  cannon  and  shells,  but  now 
he  was  employing  it  to  build  houses  for  fraternity,  jus- 
tice, and  happiness,  peace  in  these  last  times  having  been 
attained. 

Before  he  went  home  Luc  thought  he  should  like  to 
glance  at  the  battery  that  supplied  the  electric  furnaces 
that  had  replaced  the  blast-furnace  of  Morfain.  The  bat- 
tery was  at  work  under  a  great  shed  with  large  glass  win- 
dows lit  up  by  the  sun.  The  furnaces  were  filled  every 
five  minutes  by  means  of  machinery  after  the  rolling 
platform  had  carried  off  ten  pigs  of  iron,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  was  lost  in  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun.  Two  young 
girls  were  there,  also,  watching  over  the  electric  apparatus, 
both  twenty,  one  very  fair,  Claudine,  daughter  of  Lucien 
Bonnaire  and  Louise  Mazelle,  the  other  dark  and  splen- 
did -  looking,  Celine,  whose  parents  were  Arscne  Lenfant 
and  Eulalie  Laboque.  As  they  were  busy  transmitting 
and  cutting  off  the  current,  they  could  only  smile  at  Luc. 
But  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  they  came  up  to  him 
just  as  he  saw  a  little  group  of  children  standing  in  the 
doorway  and  looking  curiously  into  the  shed, 

"  Good  -  morning  again,  my  little  Maurice,"  said  he ; 
"  good-morning,  little  Ludovic ;  good-morning,  my  little 
Aline !  So  school  is  out,  and  you  liave  come  here  to  look 
on  ?" 

Children  were  allowed  during  their  play-honra  to  go  all 
over  the  works,  for  it  was  thought  they  might  thus  gain 
some  familiarity  with  the  operations,  while  in  school  they 
were  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
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Luc,  glad  to  have  his  grandson  Manrice  with  him,  told 
them  all  to  come  in.  He  answered  their  many  questions, 
and  explained  to  them  how  the  furnaces  worked,  and 
even  operated  the  battery  in  order  to  show  them  how 
Claudine  or  Celine  eonld  turn  a  little  lever  and  fuse  the 
metal  and  make  it  flow  forth  in  a  dazzling  stream. 

"  Oh,  I  know !  I  have  seen  all  that  before,"  said  Mau- 
rice, with  the  importance  of  a  little  man  who  in  nine 
years  has  seen  more  things  than  other  people.  "  Grand- 
father Morfain  one  day  showed  me ;  but,  tell  me,  Grand- 
pa Froraent,  is  it  true  that  there  were  once  furnaces  as 
tall  as  the  mountains,  and  that  people  had  to  scorch  their 
faces  day  and  night  to  get  anything  out  of  them  ?" 

All  began  to  laugh ;  but  Claudine  answered : 

"  That's  quite  true.  Grandpapa  Bonnaire  often  told  me 
about  it,  and  you  ought  to  know  the  story,  little  Maurice, 
for  your  great^andfather,  Morfain  the  Great,  as  they 
still  call  him,  fought  £re  to  the  last  like  a  hero.  He  lived 
up  yonder  in  a  hole  among  the  rocks.  He  never  came 
down  into  the  city,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  but 
watched  his  great  furnace — a  giant,  a  monster.  You  can 
still  see  its  ruins  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  like  those 
o£  some  old  donjon  of  past  ages." 

Maurice,  with  his  round  eyes  staring  with  astonishment, 
felt  the  passionate  interest  in  what  Claudine  was  telling 
him  that  some  children  do  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  Oh  1  I  know — I  know,"  he  said.  "  Grandfather  Mor- 
fain has  told  me  about  his  father  and  the  blast-furnace 
as  tall  as  a  mountain ;  but  I  fancied  he  was  making  it  all 
up  to  amuse  us,  for  he  often  invents  stories  wben  he 
wishes  to  make  us  laugh.    Then  it  is  all  true  V 

"  Yes,  quite  true,"  said  Claudine.  "  Up  there  there 
were  workmen  who  filled  up  the  furnace  by  emptying  coal 
and  ore  into  it  from  little  carts,  and  down  below  there 
were  other  workmen  who  were  all  the  time  on  the  lookout 
and  taking  the  greatest  care  that  the  monster  should  not 
have  his  stomach  overloaded,  and  ao  have  an  indigestion 
which  would  have  hindered  him  from  doing  his  work 
properly." 
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*'  Yes,"  said  Celine,  the  other  young  girl,  "  and  that 
went  on  for  seven  or  eight  yeara  at  a  time.  For  seven  or 
eight  years  the  monster  never  had  his  fire  put  out,  but 
was  always  flaming  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  only 
sometimes  they  let  his  fire  go  down  a  little,  for  if  he  grew 
cool  it  was  a  great  loss.  They  had  to  open  his  stomach 
while  he  was  hot  and  clean  his  inside,  and  then  almost 
build  him  over  again," 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Claudine,  "  you  understand,  my  lit- 
tle Maurice,  that  Morfain  the  Great,  your  greatrgrand- 
father,  had  a  terrible  time  watching  this  fire  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  also  every  five 
hours  to  open  the  tap-hole  by  means  of  a  tapping-bar  in 
order  to  run  off  the  molten  metal  from  the  crucible  in  a 
genuine  stream  of  fire  that  would  have  roasted  you  as 
a  duck  is  roasted  on  a  spit." 

All  at  once  the  three  children,  who  had  been  aston- 
ished up  to  that  time,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  "  Oh !  a 
duck  roasting  on  the  spit !  think  of  great-grandfather  Mor- 
fain being  roasted  like  a  duck !" 

"  Well  1"  said  Ludovic  Boisgelin,  "  it  must  have  been 
poor  fun  to  work  in  those  days." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  his  sister  Aline.  "  I  am  glad  I 
was  not  bom  at  that  time.  It  is  so  amusing  to  work 
now." 

But  Maurice  had  grown  serious.  He  seemed  to  bo 
thinking  and  turning  over  in  his  little  head  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  had  just  heard.    And  he  ended  by  saying: 

"  No  matter !  Great-grandfather  Morfain  must  have 
been  splendidly  strong,  and  if  things  go  on  better  nowa- 
days it  is  perhaps  because  he  worked  so  hard." 

Luc,  who  up  to  that  moment  had  contented  himself  with 
listening  with  a  smile,  was  delighted  at  this  wise  remark. 
He  lifted  Maurice  up  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy.  And  if  you  work  with  all 
your  might  now,  your  great-grandchildren  may  be  still 
more  fortunate.  So  you  see  even  now  that  Qien  are  no 
longer  roasted  like  ducks  and  that  work  has  ceased  to  be 
painful," 
34 
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By  Lne's  order  they  had  set  the  battery  of  the  electric 
furnaces  to  work  again.  Claudine  and  Celine,  by  merely  a 
slight  movement,  turned  on  or  turned  off  the  current.  The 
furnaces  were  charged,  the  fusion  proceeded,  and  every 
five  minutes  the  rolling  platform  received  the  ten  blazing 
pigs  of  iron,  which  it  carried  away.  Then  the  children 
wanted  to  set  the  mechanism  at  work  themselves;  and 
what  a  delight  it  was  to  find  this  work  so  easy  after 
the  story  that  they  had  listened  to  about  the  toil  of  Mor- 
fain,  which  seemed  to  them  like  the  sad  labors  of  a 
mighty  giant  in  some  former  world  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared. 

But  then  appeared  an  apparition,  and  the  children  at 
once  took  flight  in  consternation.  Luc  saw  Boisgelin 
again,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  shed,  gazing  at  them, 
and  watching  the  work  going  on  with  the  half-angry, 
suspicious  look  of  a  master  who  is  continually  apprehen- 
sive of  being  robbed  by  his  men.  He  might  often  be  seen 
thus  in  all  parts  of  the  works,  bewildered  that  he  could  not 
inspect  at  once  the  enormous  extent  of  the  halls  and  the 
machinery,  and  becoming  more  and  more  excited  at  the 
idea  of  the  millions  he  was  losing  somehow,  day  after 
day,  because  he  was  prevented  from  controlling  the  works 
and  overlooking  his  workmen.  They  were  so  many  now 
that  he  could  not  supervise  them  all.  He  succumbed  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  enormous  fortune,  too  great  for  him 
to  look  after.  It  was  as  if  the  skies  had  fallen  on  his  head. 
He  looked  so  haggard,  and  worn  out,  as  he  idly  walked 
about  the  works  and  watched  the  workers,  he  who  had 
never  in  his  life  made  use  of  his  own  hands,  that  Lue 
felt  great  pity  for  him,  and  was  going  to  join  him,  in  or- 
der to  calm  him  and  lead  him  back  to  his  own  home ;  but 
Boisgelin  was  on  the  alert,  and  rapidly  vanished  down 
the  side  of  the  great  halls. 

Luc's  morning  visit  having  been  made,  he  went  home. 
He  could  no  longer  inspect  everything.  Now  that  his 
city  had  grown  so  large,  he  merely  walked  over  it  in  all 
directions.  He  was  a  creator  resting  from  his  work,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  what  he  had  begun  growing  larger 
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day  by  day,  as  tite  houses  and  gardens  of  hia  city  stretched 
into  the  plain  beyond. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  after  he  had  given  an- 
other glance  at  the  general  stores,  he  went  to  pass  a  quiet 
evening  hour  in  the  twilight  with  Monsieur  Jordan  and 
hia  sister.  In  the  little  salon  opening  on  the  park  he 
found  Sceurette,  in  company  with  Hermeline  the  acbool- 
master  and  Abbe  Marie,  while  Jordan  himself,  stretched 
out  upon  a  couch"  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was,  according 
to  his  wont,  dreamily  gazing  at  the  darkening  heavens. 
Kind  Dr.  Novarre  had  died  not  long  before  among  the 
roses  of  his  garden.  His  sole  regret  had  been  that  he 
could  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  completion  of  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  which  he  had  been  unable  to  be- 
lieve at  one  time.  So  Sceurette's  little  party  was  now  re- 
duced to  the  priest  and  the  school-master,  who  came  occa- 
sionally to  resume  the  old  habit  of  meeting  each  other  at 
her  breakfast-table.  Hermeline,  now  seventy,  had  given 
up  his  position  as  school-master,  and  was  passing  his  last 
years  in  bitter  disappointment,  miich  vexed  by  every- 
thing now  going  on  before  his  eyes.  He  had  even  begun 
to  think  that  Abbe  Marie  was  lukewarm.  The  abbe,  who 
was  live  years  older  than  himself,  maintained  a  sad  and 
silent  dignity.  He  was  growing  less  and  less  willing  to 
speak  of  what  he  felt,  and  he  saw  his  church  deserted  and 
his  God  overthrown. 

Just  as  Luc  was  seating  himself,  patient  and  silent,  be- 
side Sfleurette,  the  school-master  began  to  resume  his  old 
accusations  as  a  factional  republican  against  the  clericals. 

"  Come,  come,  abb^ ;  I  want  you  to  help  me,  since  I 
am  now  supporting  your  own  views.  The  end  of  the 
world  has  come;  these  children,  whose  education  has  cul- 
tivated, not  repressed,  their  passions,  those  ill  weeds  that 
we,  their  teachers,  were  formerly  at  pains  to  root  up  and 
destroy,  how  are  they  to  become  good  citizens,  trained  to 
serve  the  state,  if  their  anarchic  individuality  has  never 
felt  curb  or  bridle?  .All  will  be  lost  if  we,  who  are  or- 
derly, sensible  men,  do  not  hasten  to  save  the  republic." 

Now  that  he  had  learned  to  speak  of  saving  the  re- 
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public  against  the  attacks  of  those  whom  he  called  social- 
ists and  anarctiista,  he  had  gone  over  to  the  reactionary 
party,  and  had  adopted  the  hatred  that  the  priest  felt  for 
all  who  attempted  any  refomiB  that  were  not  conducted 
by  himself,  opposing  anything  beyond  his  narrow  Jaco- 
bin formula,  to  which  he  adhered  with  obstinacy. 

He  went  on  with  more  violence : 

"  And  I  tell  you,  ahb€,  that  your  church,  too,  will  be 
swept  away  if  you  do  not  defend  yourself.  Your  re- 
ligion, as  you  know,  has  never  been  mine,  but  I  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  needs 
some  religion,  and  Catholicism  was  undoubtedly  an  ad- 
mirable factor  in  government.  Set  to  work,  then !  We 
republicans  are  with  you,  and  we  will  settle  our  differences 
when  the  work  is  done,  when  as  allies  we  shall  have  recon- 
quered men's  bodies  and  souls. 

Abbe  Marie  slowly  shook  his  head.  He  made  no  an- 
swer ;  he  never  now  grew  angry.    At  last  he  said : 

"  I  do  my  duty.  Every  morning  I  am  at  my  altar,  even 
though  no  one  else  may  be  in  my  church,  and  I  pray  Grod 
to  do  a  miracle.  He  will,  I  know,  if  He  finds  it  neces- 
sary." 

This  speech  completed  the  exasperation  of  the  school- 
master. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  you  must  do  what  you  can 
to  aid  your  God.  It  is  mere  cowardice  to  do  nothing, 
and  it  is  more  so  now  that  I  tell  you  we  are  ready  to  act 
with  you !    Devil  take  you ! — we  must  all  act !" 

Soeurette  here  thought  she  had  better  interpose,  and, 
full  of  sympathy  lor  the  combatant  who  was  losing  ground, 
she  said,  smiling: 

"  If  our  good  doctor  were  still  with  us  he  would  h^ 
you  not  to  agree  on  this  subject,  for  an  alliance  would 
only  aggravate  your  quarrel.  You  make  me  wretched,  my 
friends.  I  should  have  been  so  glad,  not  to  convert  you 
to  our  ideas,  but  to  see  that  you  could  at  least  recognize 
by  its  results  a  little  of  the  good  that  they  have  here  ac- 
complished." 

Both  had  great  respect  for  a  woman  so  gentle  and  so 
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holy,  and  their  presence  in  her  little  parlor,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  rising  city,  showed  what  an  influence  she 
could  always  exert  over  them.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  bear  with  the  presence  of  Luc,  that  victorious  enemy, 
who,  it  must  be  aaid,  never  made  any  display  of  hie  tri- 
umph, letting  nothing  be  seen  but  his  great  pity  for  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  dying  agonies  of  a  worn-out  world.  This 
time  again  he  did  not  intervene,  and  made  no  answer  to 
the  furious  attacks  of  Hermeline  on  all  that  he  had  at- 
tempted, because  all  had  turned  out  according  to  his 
wishes.  What  he  now  heard  was  a  last  protest  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  against  man's  social,  natural  liberation, 
another  form  of  tyranny,  the  State  all-powerful  against 
the  even  more  powerful  Church,  each  furiously  wanting 
to  claim  the  people,  now  willing  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
but  ready  to  recommence  the  struggle  as  soon  as  by  their 
united  efforts  the  people  should  have  thrown  off  civil 
servitude  as  well  as  their  allegiance  to  religion. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Hermeline  again,  "  if  you  own  yourself 
conquered,  abbe,  all  is  lost;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  fol- 
low your  example,  and  die  silent  in  my  own  comer." 

The  priest  once  more  shook  his  head  like  a  man  who 
thinks  it  useless  to  attempt  to  answer.  Yet  for  the  last 
time  he  replied : 

"  God  cannot  be  conquered.  We  must  leave  action  to 
God." 

Night  was  falling  slowly  over  the  park,  and  the  little 
room  was  becoming  dark.  Nobody  spoke,  and  a  chill 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  them — a  chill  from  the  melan- 
choly past.  The  school  -  master  rose  and  took  his  leave. 
Then,  as  the  priest  was  rising  to  do  the  same,  Sceurette 
tried  quietly  to  slip  into  his  hand  the  money  she  always 
gave  him  when  he  came  to  see  her,  to  be  spent  on  his 
poor  people.  But  though  he  had  been  accepting  her  char- 
itable offering  for  forty  years,  he  now  declined  it,  saying, 
in  a  slow,  deep  voice: 

"  No,  thank  you,  mademoiselle ;  keep  this  money.  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  There  are  no  more 
poor." 

Dgilizedt^COOglC 
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Ah !  how  grateful  were  these  words  to  Luc — "  no  more 
poor!"  His  heart  leaped  within  him.  "  No  more  poor!" 
— no  more  poor  creatures  starving  in  that  Beauelair  he 
had  known  so  hopeless  and  so  miserable,  with  its  cursed 
population  of  wage-earners  dying  of  hunger!  Were  all 
the  sores  of  the  old  system  about  to  be  healed  ?  Were 
crime  and  shame  to  disappear  with  poverty  ?  It  had  suf- 
ficed that  labor  should  have  been  reorganized  with  justice 
to  bring  about  a  better  division  of  wealth.  And  what 
might  not  be  hoped  wlien  labor  should  be  held  in  honor, 
and  a  community  full  of  brotherly  love  and  peace  should 
people  his  happy  city  ? 

Jordan,  lying  on  his  coiich  wrapped  in  a  warm  coverlet, 
had  not  moved.  He  had  doubtless  been  travelling  in 
spirit  over  infinite  space,  for  he  lay  looking  into  the 
heavens.  Wlien  the  abb^  and  Hei-meline  were  gone  he 
roused  himself,  and,  still  looking  at  the  setting  sun,  whose 
slow  disappearance  he  seemed  to  be  watching  with  pe- 
culiar interest,  said,  as  if  speaking  in  a  dream: 

"  Every  time  that  I  see  a  sunset  I  feel  sad  and  anx- 
ious. Suppose  the  sun  were  never  to  come  back  to  re- 
visit a  dark,  frozen  world,  what  a  terrible  death  it  would 
entail  on  all  things  living!  The  aun  is  the  father,  the 
fecundator,  and  the  begetter,  without  whom  seeds  would 
dry  up  in  the  ground  or  rot  away;  and  it  is  to  him  that. 
we  must  trust  for  future  relief  and  happiness,  for  if  he 
did  not  help  us  all  life  would  some  day  disappear." 

Luc  began  to  smile.  He  knew  that  Jordan,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  for  he  was  nearly  seventy-five,  had  been  for 
some  years  studying  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  store 
up  solar  heat,  so  as  to  accumulate  it  in  great  reservoirs 
whence  he  might  distribute  it  as  the  great,  eternal,  only  liv- 
ing force.  He  foresaw  that  a  time  would  come  when  coal 
would  be  exhausted  in  our  mines,  and  what  would  then 
produce  the  immense  quantity  of  electricity  that  would 
have  become  indispensable  to  men  in  their  daily  life! 
Thanks  to  his  first  discoveries,  he  had  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing them  electric  power  almost  for  nothing.  But  how 
glorious  it  would  be  if  he  could  succeed  in  making  the 
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sun  himself  the  universal  motor,  if  he  could  draw  direct- 
ly from  his  rays  that  calorific  power  contained  in  coal, 
and  use  it  as  the  only  source  of  fecundity,  the  parent 
of  an  immortal  existence.  He  had  only  this  last  dis- 
covery to  make,  and  then  his  work  would  be  accomplished. 
He  would  he  ready  to  die. 

"  Be  easy,"  said  Luc,  cheerfully ;  "  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  end  by  getting  him  to  give  you 
his  sacred  fire,  the  divine  rays  which  alone  can  create, 
without  rest  and  beyond  time." 

Sceurette,  growing  a  little  anxious  lest  the  evening 
breeze  which  was  coming  in  at  the  window  should  give  her 
brother  a  cold,  came  near,  and  asked  him : 

"  Sha'n't  I  shut  the  window  V 

But  he  made  a  gesture  of  refusal,  and  merely  allowed 
her  to  wrap  him  more  closely  in  his  coverings.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  lived  only  by  a  miracle,  because  he  willed  to 
live,  and  wanted  to  put  off  his  death  till  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  his  work  would  be  accomplished— that  night 
when,  his  work  finished,  his  task  done,  he  would  sink 
into  his  last  sleep  a  satisfied  and  faithful  workman.  His 
sister  redoubled  her  cares,  and  her  precautions  no  doubt 
prolonged  his  life ;  and  every  day  he  could  command  two 
hours  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  every  minute  of 
which  he  utilized,  thanks  to  his  keen  sense  of  method 
and  order.  Thus  this  poor  frail  being,  so  old,  so  near  the 
close  of  life,  to  whom  the  least  current  of  night  air  might 
put  an  end,  was  bent  on  conquering  and  ruling  the  earth 
by  his  discovery,  laboring  simply  like  an  honest  workman 
who  will  not  leave  his  work  till  it  is  done. 

"  You  will  live  to  be  a  hundred,  as  far  as  I  can  see," 
said  Luc,  with  his  kind  laugh. 

Jordan  began  to  laugh,  too. 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  if  I  need  to  live  a  hundred  years." 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  little  parlor  among  these 
three  devoted  friends.  The  warm  twilight  was  delicious 
as  it  spread^  over  the  park,  the  long  avenues  of  which 
grew  black  as  the  gloom  increased,  A  little  light  atill 
gleamed  on  the  mown  lawns,  while  in  the  blue  horizon 
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the  great  trees  disappeared,  or  seemed  merely  trembling 
shadows.  This  was  the  lovers'  hour.  The  park  of  La 
Crccherie  was  all  open  to  them ;  they  came  there  at  the 
close  of  day,  after  their  task  was  finished  at  the  works,  and 
their  daily  household  occupations  at  home.  Nobody  in- 
terfered with  these  wandering  couples,  these  phantoms 
with  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists,  and  after  be- 
ing a  few  moments  in  sight  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  they  disappeared  among  the  foliage.  They  were 
confided  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  friendly  old  oaks, 
and  the  liberty  given  them  to  love  was  counted  upon  to 
keep  them  chaste  and  within  proper  bounds,  as  future 
wives  and  husbands  whose  union  would  become  insepa- 
rable if  it  had  been  wisely  and  freely  made.  Those  who 
are  to  Iqve  Always  should  know  why  and  how  they  love. 
If  they  have  chosen  each  other  by  mutual  consent  and 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  each  other,  they  will  not  grow 
apart;  they  never  will  separate;  they  will  grow  closer  to 
each  other  more  and  more.  And  this  night,  on  the  lawns 
now  darkened  hy  the  shadra  of  evening,  pairs  of  lovers 
were  wandering  like  phantoms,  peopling  the  mysterious 
darkness,  while  the  earth  was  thrilling  with  delight  in 
the  fresh  odors  of  spring. 

More  and  more  couples  came  into  view,  and  Luc  recog^ 
nized  some  of  them  as  boys  and  girls  whom  he  had  seen 
that  morning  in  the  workshops.  Was  not  that  Adolphe 
Laboque  with  Germaine  Yvonnot,  closely  linked  to- 
gether, pressing  the  tall  grasses  with  elastic  tread  ?  That 
other  pair,  both  looking  down  till  the  hair  on  their  bent 
heads  touched,  surely  they  were  Hippolyte  Mitaine  and 
Laure  Fauchard  ?  Were  not  two  others  Alexandre  Feuil- 
lat  and  Clementine  Bourron,  with  arms  round  each  other's 
waists,  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  unplasped  again  ?  And 
Luc  felt  even  deeper  emotion  when  he  recognized  two  of 
his  own  sons.  His  son  Charles,  who  was  clasping  to  his 
breast  Celine  Lenfant,  the  brunette,  and  his  other  son 
Jules,  his  youngest  bom,  who  was  walking  in  close  com- 
pany with  Claudine  Bonnaire,  the  fair.  Ah !  those  hand- 
some young  people!  they  were  the  prophets  of  a  new 
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spring,  couples  born  of  love  matches,  by  whom  would 
again  be  lighted  that  torch  of  life  which  generations  pass 
on  to  one  another.  As  yet  they  were  experiencing  only  the 
chaste  thrill  which  came  from  whispered  words  of  love, 
innocent  caresses,  a  pressure  of  hands  in  which  hearts 
sought  a  response,  a  furtive  kiss  whose  sweetness  seemed  to 
open  heaven.  But  before  long  the  flame  would  grow  in- 
tense, and  when  if  at  last  united  they  should  be  the  parents 
of  children,  other  lovers  would  be  bom  of  them,  others 
would  some  day  wait  in  this  park  as  they  bad  done, 
in  the  happy  time  of  young  love  and  tenderness.  There 
would  thus  always  be  more  happiness,  more  true  love 
creating  more  mutual  sympathy.  And  more  and  more 
young  couples  kept  arriving,  in  the  park,  which  soon 
seemed  as  if  it  must  contain  all  the  lovers  in  the  happy 
city.  Such  an  evening  was  beautiful  after  a  day  of  toil, 
and  delightful  were  the  lawns  and  coppices,  with  their 
sweet  odors  and  their  mysterious  shadows,  from  which 
proceeded  little  sounds  of  kisses  and  light  laughter. 

At  this  moment  a  figure  stopped  before  the  vrindow  of 
the  salon;  it  was  Suzanne,  who  was  very  uneasy.  She 
was  looking  for  Luc,  to  tell  him  of  her  anxiety ;  and,  when 
ahe  found  that  he  was  there,  she  explained  to  him  how 
frightened  she  was  to  find  that  Boisgeliu  bad  not  come 
home.  He  never  had  been  so  late.  He  never  stayed  out 
after  nightfall. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  said,  "  and  I  was  wrong  to 
let  him,  in  the  state  he  was,  go  unwatched  and  unguarded. 
Ah  I  the  unfortunate  man  I  the  aged  child  I" 

Luc,  infected  by  her  fear,  begged  her  to  go  home. 

"  He  might  come  in  at  any  moment,"  said  he,  "  and  it 
is  best  that  you  should  be  there.  I  will  search  for  him 
everywhere,  and  bring  you  tidings." 

He  at  once  took  two  men  with  him,  and  crossed  the 
park  with  the  idea  of  beginning  his  search  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works ;  but  he  had  gone  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards,  and  was  near  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  under  some 
willows,  a  veritable  comer  of  paradise,  when  a  slight  cry 
of  terror  from  a  neighboring  clump  of  foliage  caused  him 
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suddenly  to  stop.  From  amid  the  foliage  came  two  lovers 
in  a  state  of  fright  and  excitement,  in  one  of  them  Luc 
thought  that  he  recognized  his  son  Jules,  and,  in  the  other, 
Claudine  Bonnaire. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  called  out  to  them. 

They  did  not  answer,  but  flew  by  him  lightly,  as  if 
wafted  by  a  gust  of  terror.  They  were  like  two  little 
birds  whose  happy  love-making  has  been  interrupted  by 
something  that  has  startled  them.  Then  he  decided  at 
once  to  see  for  himself,  and  when  he  entered  the  coppice 
hy  a  narrow  path  among  the  trees,  he,  too,  uttered  a  cry 
of  terror.  He  had  come  near  striking  against  a  body 
hanging  from  a  branch  and  barring  tiie  path  with  its 
black  form.     By  the  little  Ught  still  lingering  in  the  sky 


"  Ah !  the  unfortunate  man !  the  aged  child !"  he  mur- 
mured, repeating  Suzanne's  words.  He  was  overwhelmed 
at  the  thought  of  this  tragic  event,  which  would  he  so 
painful  to  her. 

Aided  by  the  two  men,  he  quickly  cut  the  body  down 
and  laid  it  on  the  ground.  But  it  was  cold.  The  suicide 
must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  afternoon,  shortly  after 
the  unhappy  man  had  been  seen  walking  round  the  work- 
shops. And  Luc  thought  he  understood  it,  when  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  he  saw  a  deep  hole  that  Boisgelin  must 
have  attempted  to  dig  with  his  hands  and  nails  in  order 
to  bury  in  it  the  immense  wealth  which  so  many  men  as 
he  had  seen  at  work  were  accumulating  for  him,  and 
which  he  did  not  know  how  to  invest  nor  how  to  dispose  of. 
At  last,  no  doubt  despairing  of  making  the  hole  large 
enough,  and  fearing  that  it  would  not  contain  the  vast 
amount  of  his  imaginary  treasure,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  die  upon  the  spot,  weighed  down  hy  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  his  millions  of  capital,  every  day  accu- 
mulating. He  had  wandered  around  the  workshops  for 
a  whole  day,  till  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  exist  in 
tliia  city  of  honest  labor,  and  this  had  brought  about  his 
tragic  end,  when  in  the  warm,  soft  night  the  park  had  been 
filled  with  lovers'  vows  and  innocent  caresses. 
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To  avoid  alarming  the  happy  pairs  who  were  dimly  seen 
flitting  through  the  trees,  Luc  sent  bis  two  men  to  bring  a 
stretcher  from  La  Crecherie,  and  begged  them  to  tell  no 
one  of  the  mournful  discovery.  Then,  after  they  bad 
come  back  and  laid  the  body  under  the  little  curtains  of 
gray  canvas,  the  sad  cortege  began  its  march  through  the 
darkest  paths,  hoping  to  escape  observation.  Thus  silent- 
ly the  dead  man  was  borne  home  in  the  darkness,  on  a  de- 
lightful night  in  spring  when  everything  was  quivering 
with  new  life. 

Suzanne  was  standing  at  her  front  door,  anxiously  try- 
ing to  see  into  the  darkness.  When  she  perceived  the 
stretcher  she  understood,  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry.  And 
when  Luc  in  a  few  words  told  her  the  sad  end  of  the 
poor,  useless  creature  who  lay  there  asleep,  she  could  only 
repeat  again,  as  she  thought  of  the  empty,  corrupted,  and 
corrupting  existence  from  which  she  had  suffered  so  much : 

"  Ah !  the  unfortimate  man  I  the  aged  child !" 
.  Other  catastrophes  took  place  in  the  crumbling  of  the 
old  rotten  society  doomed  to  destruction.  During  the 
following  month  the  most  startling  event  was  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof  of  the  old  Church  of  Saint  Vincent  one  sun- 
ny morning  while  Abbe  Marie  was  at  the  altar  celebrating 
mass,  with  no  other  congregation  than  the  sparrows  that 
were  flying  about  in  the  deserted  nave. 

The  priest  had  long  foreseen  that  the  roof  of  his  church 
would  some  day  fall  upon  his  head.  It  had  been  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  once  been  very  beautiful, 
but  was  now  much  injured  and  was  everywhere  cracked 
and  out  of  repair.  The  steeple  had  been  repaired  forty 
years  before,  but  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds  the  resto- 
ration of  the  roof  had  been  postponed,  though  its  timbers, 
half  rotted,  were  even  then  insecure.  Ever  since  then 
Abbe  Marie  had  asked  in  vain  for  funds.  The  state, 
groaning  under  a  load  of  debt,  took  no  interest  in  a  church 
that  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country.  The 
tovpn  of  Bcauelair  refused  any  contribution,  for  Mayor 
Grourier  had  been  no  friend  to  priests.  So  that  the  abb^, 
reduced  to  rely  upon  himself,  had  set  to  work  personally  to 
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try  to  procure  the  large  sum,  more  needed  than  ever,  as  all 
might  see,  from  day  to  day,  if  he  did  not  wieh  to  see  the 
house  of  God  fall  on  his  head.  But  in  vain  he  applied  to 
his  rich  parishioners.  So  long  ae  the  mayor's  wife  lived — 
la  belle  Leonore,  whose  devotion  to  the  diureh  made  up  to 
him  for  the  atheism  of  her  husband — he  had  found  valua- 
ble support  in  her.  Afterwards  Madame  Mazelle  was  his 
only  hope,  but  her  fervor  was  growing  cold,  and  she  was 
not  naturally  generous.  Later  on,  after  financial  troubles 
had  come  upon  her,  she  visited  Saint  Vincent's  less  fre- 
quently, and  the  abbe  finally  lost  in  her  his  last  rich 
parishioner,  and  all  that  were  left  him  were  some  poor 
women.  His  church  grew  more  and  more  empty,  and  he 
officiated  in  solitude. 

Then  Abbe  Marie  felt  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,  and  that  everything  was  perishing  around  him. 
All  his  efforts  had  not  been  able  to  save  the  lying,  cor- 
rupting bourgeoisie,  eaten  up  with  greed  and  iniquity. 
In  vain  he  covered  his  sufferings  with  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion. In  vain  he  tried  to  take  refuge  in  strict  dogma, 
and  would  give  in  to  none  of  the  new  theories  of 
science,  whose  first  assault  against  Catholicism  the 
Church  had  already  sustained.  Science  went  on  mak- 
ing breaches  in  the  secular  edifice  of  the  Church ;  dogma 
was  at  last  attacked  and  overthrown,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  be  set  up  on  the  earth  was  to  be  triumph- 
ant in  the  name  of  justice.  It  aimed  to  establish  a 
new  religion,  the  religion  of  humanity,  a  religion  of 
knowledge,  a  religion  freed  from  ancient  symbolism  and 
old  mythology.  Like  the  ancient  temples  of  idolatry, 
the  Catholic  religion,  men  said,  would  disappear  in  its 
turn  when  all  people  should  find  happiness  in  solidarity, 
and  should  need  to  be  governed  by  no  system  of  pen- 
ances or  rewards.  And  the  priest,  now  that  his  church 
was  empty  of  worshippers,  heard  every  day  when  he  said 
mass  the  cracks  in  the  church  walls  growing  larger  and 
the  beams  giving  way  more  and  more.  It  was  the  con- 
stant, slow  work  of  steady  disintegration,  of  impending 
destruction,  and  the  little  noises  he  heard  were  the  pre- 
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cursors  of  ruin.  He  had  not  aucceeded  in  raising  enougli 
money  to  hire  niasona  for  the  most  urgent  repairs  of  the 
roof;  he  had  to  let  the  slow  work  of  destruction  go  on 
and  come  to  its  inevitable  end  like  other  things  in  this 
world.  Meantime  he  waited  calmly,  continuing  daily  to 
say  mass,  a  hero  of  the  faith,  left  alone  with  his  God, 
and  like  Him  deserted  by  men,  while  the  roof  of  the  church 
cracked  more  and  more  over  the  high  altar. 

That  morning  Abb^  Harle  had  remarked  an  immense 
new  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  night  He  felt  sure  that  the  fall  of  the 
roof  could  not  be  far  off,  but  he  went  on  celebrating  his 
last  mass,  clad  in  his  richest  sacerdotal  vestments.  Tall 
and  strong,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  he  stood  up  straight 
and  firm  in  the  chancel,  notwithstanding  his  great  age. 
He  dismissed  his  acolytes,  and  walked  up  and  down,  " 
making  the  prescribed  gestures  as  if  a  congregation  were 
before  him  attentive  to  his  words.  And  yet  the  church 
was  now  deserted,  and  only  broken  chairs  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  floor  of  the  aisles,  looking  like  seats  in  some  des- 
olate garden,  black  with  mildew,  forgotten  all  winter,  and 
left  out  in  the  rain.  Grass  was  growing  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillafs,  which  had  become  moss-grown.  The  wind  blew 
in  through  broken  windows,  and  the  great  door  itself, 
which  now  could  not  be  firmly  closed,  let  creatures  from 
the  outside  enter  the  sacred  edifice.  But  on  this  beauti- 
ful day  the  sun  was  entering  as  a  conqueror,  symbolizing 
the  triumphal  invasion  of  a  new  life  which  was  to  take 
possession  of  this  sad  ruin.  Over  the  altar  was  a  great 
painted  and  gilded  wooden  crucifix.  It  stood  there  with 
the  pale  form  hanging  on  the  cross,  with  stains  of  black 
blood  that  had  fallen  drop  by  drop. 

As  Abb€  Karle  was  reading  the  gospel  he  heard  a  loud 
crack.  Dust,  stones,  and  other  fragments  fell  upon  the 
altar.  Then,  when  he,  reached  the  offertory,  the  noise  be- 
gan again,  with  a  tearing,  rending  sound.  There  was  a 
Uttle  sho<i  as  if  the  whole  building  were  trembling  for 
a  moment  before  falling.  Then  the  priest,  with  final 
energy,  raised  the  Host,  and  with  his  whole  soul  prayed 
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God  to  work  a  miracle.  He  had  eonfldently  expected  this 
collapse  for  some  days.  If  Grod  willed,  the  church  conld 
recover  the  beauty  of  past  ages,  and  its  strong  pillars 
would  hold  up  the  nave  unirtjured.  Masons  would  not  be 
needed;  the  divine  word  of  power  would  be  all  that  was 
wanted ;  the  chancel  would  be  magnificently  restored  with 
gilded  chapels.  It  would  have  windows  of  purple  glass, 
with  wonderful  woodwork  and  shining  marble,  while  faith- 
ful worshippers  upon  their  knees  would  sing  the  canticle 
of  resurrection  among  thousands  of  tapers  and  to  resound- 
ing peals  of  bells. 

"  O  God  of  all  power  and  eternity,  be  pleased  to  re- 
build and  reestablish  Thine  own  house ;  Thou  alone  canst 
build  it  up  and  iill  it  again  with  those  who  worship  Thee. 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  lest  others  should  think  Thou  Thyself 
art  crushed  under  its  ruins." 

And  as  he  raised  the  chalice,  it  was  not  the  miracle  he 
had  asked  for  that  was  sent,  but  his  own  martyrdom.  He 
stood  erect,  both  _arms  raised  above  his  head,  in  an  atti- 
tude o£  firm  belief  and  of  heroic  constancy,  seeming  to 
implore  his  Divine  Master  to  perish  with  him  if  the  end 
of  his  church  had  come. 

The  roof  cracked  open  with  a  sound  like  thunder.  ,The 
steeple  shook,  and  then  fell,  laying  the  nave  open  to  the 
sky,  and  pulling  down  with  it  the  disjointed  walls.  Noth- 
ing remained  under  the  bright  sun  but  an  enormous  pile 
of  stones  and  debris,  beneath  which  they  never  found  the 
mangled  body  of  Abbe  Marie,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
crushed  to  dust  under  the  ruins  of  the  altar.  Nor  did 
they  ever  find  any  fragments  of  the  great  painted  and 
gilded  wooden  crucifix,  which  also  had  been  ground  to 
powder.  A  religion  had  been  killed  along  with  the  last 
priest,  celebrating  his  last  mass  in  the  last  church. 

For  a  short  time  old  Hermeline  the  school  -  master 
roamed  around  the  ruins,  talking  aloud  to  himself,  as  very 
old  people  are  apt  to  do  when  a  fixed  idea  is  haunting 
them.  His  words  were  not  distinct,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
holding  an  argument  with  the  abb^,  and  reproaching  him 
for  not  having  obtained  from  the  God  in  whom  he  be- 
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lieved  a  miracle  that  would  have  prevented  this  catastro- 
phe. Then  one  morning  they  found  him  dead  in  his  bed. 
And  later,  after  they  had  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
old  church,  a  garden  was  planted  on  the  spot,  with  beau- 
tiful trees  aad  umbrageous  walks  and  intersecting  fra- 
grant lawns.  Lovers  came  there  on  pleasant  evenings,  aa 
they  did  to  the  park  of  La  Crecherie.  The  happy  city 
kept  growing  larger;  the  children  grew  up,  and  made  new 
pairs  of  lovers  who,  in  their  turn,  gave  birth  to  another 
generation.  Sweet  rosea  seemed  to  grow  for  them  on  all 
the  bushes. 
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DURING  the  next  ten  years  the  city  was  finally  estab- 
lished, and  the  new  social  conditions  of  justice  and 
peace  were  organized.  In  the  tenth  year,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  on  the  evening  of  one  of  the  great  labor  holidays, 
which  occnrred  four  times  a  year,  at  each  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, Bonnaire  had  an  adventure. 

Bonnaire,  who  would  soon  he  eighty-five  years  old,  was 
the  patriarch  and  the  hero  of  labor.  He  was  still  tall, 
erect,  and  strong,  very  healthy,  very  active,  and  very  mer-  ■ 
ry,  with  his  long  hair  like  the  white  mane  of  some  old  lion 
in  repose.  The  ancient  revolutionist,  the  theoretical  eol- 
lectivist,  now  pacified  by  the  realization  of  his  comrades' 
happiness,  lived  only  to  enjoy  the  recompense  of  his  long 
efforts,  that  conquest  of  established  harmony  in  which  he 
saw  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  happily 
brought  up.  He  was  one  of  the  last  workmen  survivors 
of  the  great  simple,  one  of  the  strivers  for  that  reorgani- 
zation of  labor  that  should  lead  to  a  just  division  of 
wealth,  and  thus  restore  to  the  laborer  his  nobility  and 
his  free  personality  as  an  intelligent  and  happy  man.  He 
was  now  full  of  years  and  glory,  proud  of  having  contrib- 
uted by  his  numerous  descendants  to  the  fusion  of  an- 
tagonistic classes,  useful  still- in  the  evening  of  his  ex- 
istence by  reason  of  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  hia 
infinite  patriarchal  kindness. 

This  particular  evening,  at  the  decline  of  day,  Bonnaire 
was  taking  a  walk  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brias  gorge.  He 
often  made  long  excursions  thus  on  foot,  aided  only  by  a 
cane,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  country  once  more 
and  invoking  old  reminiscences.  He  had  reached  ex- 
actly the  place  where  the  gate  of  the  Pit,  now  long  dis- 
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used,  had  formerly  opened.  There  had  been  there,  also, 
a  wooden  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Mionne,  of  which 
there  was  no  longer  a  trace,  for  the  torrent  was  now  cov- 
ered over  for  about  a  hundred  yards  in  order  to  allow  a 
wide  boulevard  to  cross.  Among  such  changes  who  would 
have  recognized  the  dark  and  dirty  threshold  of  the  ac- 
cursed factory  in  this  avenue  bordered  by  smiling  houses 
which  was  so  calm  and  so  bright  As  Bonnaire  stopped 
a  moment  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  another  old 
man  reclining  upon  a  bench,  and  who  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  poverty,  his  clothes  in  rags,  his  face  disfigured,  his 
hair  sha^y,  and  his  emaciated  body  trembling  with  all 
the  ills  of  fever. 

"  A  pauper !"  said  Bonnaire,  speaking  aloud  in  his  as- 
tonishment. 

It  was  indeed  a  pauper,  and  it  was  now  years  since  he 
had  encountered  one.  But  this  particular  specimen  was 
evidently  not  from  the  neighborhood.  To  Judge  from  his 
shoes  and  his  clothes,  which  were  white  with  dust,  he  must 
have  fallen  down  with  fatigue  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
after  days  and  days  of  being  on  the  march.  His  stick 
and  his  empty  knapsack,  fallen  from  his  nerveless  hands, 
lay  at  his  feet  As  he  lay  exhausted  and  overcome,  he 
looked  about  him  with  wandering  eyes,  like  a  lost  man 
who  no  longer  knows  where  he  is. 

Bonnaire  approached  him  with  great  compassion. 

"  My  poor  man,"  said  he,  "  can  I  be  of  assistance  to 
you  ?  You  are  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  you  seem  in 
great  trouble." 

Then,  as  the  pauper  did  not  answer,  his  terrified  looks 
still  wandering  from  one  point  to  another,  Bonnaire  con- 
tinued : 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?  Do  you  need  a  good  bed  ?  I 
will  take  charge  of  you;  you  will  find  aid  and  succor 
here." 

At  length  the  old  man,  miserable  and  forlorn,  made  an 
effort,  and  stammered  very  low,  as  though  speaking  to 
himself : 

"  Beauclair,  Beauclair ;  is  this  really  Beaudair!" 
35  (-        r        . 
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"  Undoabtedly  it  is  Beauclair ;  you  are  at  Beauclair, 
that  is  certain,"  declared  the  master-puddler,  smiliiig. 

But  on  seeing  the  pauper  give  increasing  evidence  of 
uneasy  surprise  and  doubt,  he  finally  began  to  under- 
stand. 

"  You  knew  Beauclair,  perhaps,  formerly,"  said  he. 
"  It  may  be  a  long  time  since  you  left  it." 

"  Yes,  more  than  fifty  years,"  answered  the  unknown 
in  his  hollow  voice, 

Bonnaire  then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Ah!"  said  he.  "I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have 
difficulty  in  recognizing  it.  There  have  been  some 
changes.  For  instance,  see,  in  this  very  place  the  works 
of  the  Pit  have  disappeared,  while  down  below,  farther 
off,  the  whole  of  old  Beauclair,  that  wretched  hole,  has 
been  pulled  down ;  you  see  it  is  a  new  city  that  is  built ; 
it  is  the  park  of  La  Crecherie  which  has  extended  until  it 
has  surrounded  the  old  town  with  its  verdure,  and  the 
latter  is  now  an  immense  garden  where  the  little  white 
houses  stand  gayly  among  the  trees.  Of  course  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  a  little  before  you  know  where  you  are." 

The  pauper  had  followed  these  explanations,  turning  his 
eyes  towards  the  points  that  the  old  man  pointed  out  to 
him  with  such  happy  cheerfulness.  But  he  shook  his  head 
once  more ;  he  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  what  waa 
said  to  him. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not  see ;  it  is  no  longer 
Beauclair,  There  are  certainly  the  two  promontories  of 
the  Monts  Blouses,  between  which  opens  out  the  Briaa 
gorge,  and  there  is  also,  in  the  distance,  the  plain  of  Eou- 
magne.  That  is  all  that  remains ;  these  gardens  and  these 
houses  are  of  another  country,  a  country  of  riches  and 
enchantment  that  I  have  never  seen.  Come,  I  must  marcli 
on,     I  am  certainly  deceived  in  the  road," 

He  made  an  effort  to  rise  from  the  bench,  while  gath- 
ering up  his  stick  and  his  wallet,  when  his  glance  at  last 
rested  on  the  old  man  who  had  shown  him  auch  gentle 
courtesy.  Until  then  he  had  been  occupied  with  himself, 
looking  about  him  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  speaking  to  him- 
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self  in  a  low  voice.  Then,  all  at  once,  at  the  first  look  that 
he  threw  upon  Eonnaire,  he  became  niut*;  he  seemed  ter- 
rified and  in  haste  to  depart.  Had  he  recognized  the  lat- 
ter, then,  when  he  failed  to  recognize  the  town  ?  Bonnaire 
was  80  struck  by  the  sudden  ill\miination  that  flashed' 
over  this  unrecognizable  face,  covered  with  sha^y  hair, 
that  he  examined  it  with  more  attention.  Where  had  he 
seen  those  wide-open  eyes,  lighted  up  at  moments  with 
violence  ?  Suddenly  remembrance  awoke  within  him,  and 
he  shuddered  in  his  turn,  while  all  the  past  awoke  in  the 
cry  that  trembled  on  his  lips — 

"  Eagu !" 

For  fifty  years  they  had  believed  bim  dead.  The  mu- 
tilated, mangled  body  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss 
in  the  Monts  Eleuses  the  day  following  his  flight  after 
his  crime  bad  not  been  bis,  then  ?  He  lived,  he  lived ; 
great  Heavens  I  He  bad  reappeared,  and  this  extraordi- 
nary resurrection,  this  dead  man  rising  from  the  tomb 
after  so  many  events,  brought  with  it  all  the  anguish  of 
the  unknown,  the  secret  anxiety  of  what  bad  happened  yes- 
terday and  what  would  happen  to-morrow. 

"  Ragu !  Ragu !  it  is  you !" 

The  man  had  once  more  taken  bis  stick  in  his  hand  and 
bis  knapsack  on  bis  shoulder.  But  from  the  moment  that 
he  was  recognized,  why  should  he  set  forth  again  ?  He 
could  not  be  deceived  about  tbe  road. 

"  It  is  I,  sure  enough,  my  old  Bonnaire,  and  since  you 
are  still  living,  you  wbo  are  my  senior  by  ten  years,  I  may 
very  well  be  living,  too ;  ah !  that  is  a  very  great'  pity,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  that  is  true  I" 

Then  in  his  jeering  tone  of  former  times  he  said : 

"  Come,  give  me  your  word  that  this  is  really  Bean- 
clair,  all  this  great,  magnificent  garden  with  these  pretty 
houses.  And  since  I  have  arrived,  tbe  only  thing  for  me 
to  do  is  to  find  an  inn  where  they  will  permit  me  to  sleep 
in  a  comer  of  tbe  stable." 

,  Why,  then,  had  he  returned  ?  What  project  was  agitat- 
ing bis  disordered  brain,  behind  that  face  seamed  by  so 
many  years  of  vagabondage  and  evil  living?     Bonnaire, 
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more  and  more  imeas;,  and  filled  with  fear,  already  saw 
him  disturhing  the  next  day's  fete  with  some  scandal,  and 
did  not  dare  to  ask  questions  immediately.  But,  neverthe- 
less, he  wished  to  take  him  under  his  care,  being  full  of 
pity,  and  feeling  his  heart  moved  at  finding  I£agu  again 
in  such  destitution. 

"  There  is  no  longer  an  inn,  comrade,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  are  going  to  com©  to  my  house.  You  shall  satisfy 
your  hunger,  and  you  shall  sleep  in  a  clean  bed.  Then 
we  will  talk ;  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  will,  and  I  will 
help  you  towards  what  you  want,  if  it  is  possible." 

Bagu  still  jeered. 

"  Oh,  what  I  want!  Nothing;  the  wish  of  an  old  beg- 
gar, who  is  half  crippled,  is  no  longer  of  any  consequence. 
I  want  to  see  you  again,  and,  in  passing,  to  glance  at  the 
coujitry  where  I  was  bom.  That  was  what  tormented 
me — that  idea — and  I  could  not  die  easy  without  coming 
back  to  take  a  turn  around  here.  That  is  allowed,  is  it 
not  ?    The  roads  are  still  free  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  I  shall  he  starting  out  again.  Oh !  it  has  been 
years  and  years.  When  one  has  poor  legs  and  not  a  sou 
in  the  world,  one  does  not  advance  very  quickly,  but  one 
gets  there  all  the  same,  since  here  I  am.  And,  as  yon 
speak  of  it,  let  us  go  to  your  house,  if  you  offer  me  hos- 
pitality like  a  good  comrade." 

The  night  was  approaching,  and  the  two  old  men  could 
cross  the  new  Beauclair  witliout  being  remarked  by  any 
one.  Ragu  continued  to  give  way  to  astonishment  and 
cast  glances  to  right  and  left,  but  failed  to  recognize  any 
of  the  places  through  which  they  were  passing.  At  last, 
when  Bonnaire  stopped  before  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  houses,  standing  beneath  a  group  of  beautiful 
trees,  he  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  in  which  all  his 
former  nature  reappeared. 

"  You  have  made  your  fortune,  then ;  you  are  a  iour- 
geoisl" 

The  old  master-puddler  began  to  laugh. 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  been,  and  am,  nothing  more  than  a 
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workman.  But  it  is  true,  notwithstandiitg,  for  we  liave  all 
made  fortunes ;  we  are  all  bourgeois." 

Hagu  sneered,  as  though  his  envious  feelings  were  reas- 
sured. 

"  A  workman  cannot  be  a  bourgeois,  and  when  a  man 
is  still  working,  it  is  because  he  has  not  made  a  fortune." 

"  Very  good,  old  comrade.  I  told  you  that  we  would 
talk,  and  I  will  explain  this.  In  the  meanwhile,  come  in ; 
come  in." 

Bonnaire  was  living  alone,  for  the  moment,  in  the  house 
that  belonged  to  his  granddaughter  Claudine,  who  was 
married  to  Oharlea  Froment.  Father  Linot  had  been  dead 
for  a  long  time,  and  bis  daughter,  Ragu'e  sister,  the  ter- 
rible La  Toupe,  had  joined  him  the  preceding  year,  after 
a  terrible  quarrel,  in  which  she  had,  as  she  said,  received 
a  stroke.  When  Bagu  heard  of  this  double  loss,  and  that 
the  places  of  his  father  and  sister  were  vacant,  he  simply 
made  a  gesture,  as  though  to  say  that  he  expected  it,  on 
account  of  their  great  age.  After  half  a  century  of  ab- 
sence, a  failure  to  meet  some  one  again  is  not  surprising. 

"  We  are  here,  then,  in  the  house  of  my  granddaughter 
Claudine,  the  daughter  of  my  eldest  son,  Lucien,  who  has 
married  Louise  Mazelle,  the  young  lady  of  fortune  whom 
you  should  remember.  Claudine  herself  is  married  to 
Charles  Froment,  a  son  of  the  master  of  La  Crecherie. 
But  they  have  just  taken  their  little  girl  Alice,  who  is  eight 
years  old,  to  her  aunt's  house  at  Fonneriea,  whence  they 
will  not  return  imtil  to-morrow." 

Then  Bonnaire  concluded,  merrily : 

"  It  is  several  months  since  the  children  took  me  with 
them,  in  order  to  pamper  me  a  little.  The  house  is  our 
own ;  eat  and  drink,  then ;  afterwards  I  will  take  yoii 
to  your  bed,  and  to-morrow,  when  it  is  daylight,  we  shall 
understand  each  other." 

Bagu  had  listened  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  All  these  names, 
all  these  marriages,  and  all  these  three  generations  pass- 
ing before  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning  frightened  him. 
How  could  he  understand,  how  could  he  find  his  bearings 
in  the  midst  of  these  events  of  which  he  was  in  ignorance. 
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and  of  these  deaths  and  hirths  ?  Bonnaire,  becoming  un- 
easy at  seeing  him  so  gloomy  and  disquieted,  asked  himself 
by  what  nnknown  adventures  he  could  have  drifted  about 
during  half  a  century,  and  became  astonished  at  the  fact 
that  he  was  still  living  in  the  midst  of  such  misery. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  V  asked  he,  at  length. 

"  Oh,  from  everywhere !"  answered  Ragu,  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand  that  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  horizon. 

"  Then  you  must  have  seen  other  eountriee,  and  people, 
and  things  V 

"  Oh  yes ;  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Eugland,  and  in 
America.  I  have  dragged  my  carcass  from  one  end  of 
the  worid  to  the  other." 

And  before  going  to  sleep,  while  wnoking  his  pipe,  he 
gave  an  outline  of  his  existence  as  a  wandering  work- 
man, idle  and  pleasure-loving,  who  had  revolted  against 
labor.  He  had  never  succeeded  in  laying  up  a  sou ;  pov- 
erty became  everywhere  more  constantly  his  mistress,  and 
each  succeeding  year  was  a  new  stage  on  his  downward 
track.  When  old  age  overtook  him  it  was,  indeed,  a  mir- 
acle that  he  did  not  die  of  hunger  and  want  in  the  comer 
of  some  field.  Up  to  sixty  he  had  not  worked  much  except 
at  little  jobs.  Then  he  got  into  a  hospital,  was  forced  at 
last  to  come  out,  and  then  fell  into  another.  For  fifteen 
years  he  had  managed  to  live  on  chance  jobs.  Now  he  was 
simply  begging,  and  in  this  way  found  along  the  roads  the 
bit  of  bread  and  bed  of  straw  that  he  needed.  Nothing  in 
him  was  changed,  neither  his  secret  rage  nor  the  mad  de- 
sire to  be  master  and  to  enjoy  himself, 

"  But,"  answered  Bonnaire,  who  had  restrained  the 
flood  of  questions  that  rose  to  his  lips,  "  all  these  countries 
that  you  have  visited  are  in  a  condition  of  progress !  Here, 
I  know  very  well  that  we  have  moved  very  quickly;  we  are 
in  advance.  But,  nevertheless,  the  whole  world  is  pro- 
gressing, is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Kagu,  with  his  scoffing  air ;  "  they 
are  scrambling,  they  are  making  over  society  a' little  ev- 
erywhere; but  all  of  that  did  not  save  me  from  poverty 
and  hunger." 
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To-day,  an  aged  vagabond  and  beggar,  he  jeered  at  their 
city  of  justice  and  peace.  This  would  not  give  him  back 
his  twenty  years;  it  would  not  give  him  a  palace  with 
slaves,  so  that  he  could  end  hia  life  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ment, like  the  kings  spoken  of  in  books.  And  he  jested 
bitterly  at  the  stupidity  of  human  beings  who  gave  them- 
selves so  much  trouble  to  prepare  for  their  great-great- 
grandchildren, in  a  future  age,  houses  a  little  better  than 
their  own,  which  seemed  to  be  the  dream  of  men  of  to-day. 

"  This  dream  has  sufficed  a  long  time  for  happiness," 
said  Bonnaire,  quietly.  "  But  what  you  say  is  no  longer 
true ;  the  house  is  now  almost  reconstructed ;  it  is  very 
beautiful,  very  healthy,  and  very  cheerful,  and  I  will  show 
it  to  you  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  see  if  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ure to  live  in  it." 

Then  he  explained  to  Bagn  that  the  next  day  he  would 
take  him  to  share  in  one  of  the  four  labor  fetes,  which  on 
the  first  day  of  each  season  caused  great  festivity  in  Beau- 
clair.  Eac^  of  them  was  marked  by  rejoicings  especially 
adapted  to  the  particular  season.  That  which  was  to  take 
place  next  day,  the  fete  of  summer,  would  be  gay  with  all 
the  flowers  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  overflowing 
in  a  prodigious  abundance  of  wealth  acquired,  and  in  the 
sovereign  splendor  of  landscape  and  sky,  where  blazed  the 
gorgeous  sun  of  Jime. 

When  Bonnaire  rose  to  conduct  him  to  the  room  where 
be  was  to  sleep,  a  spotless  apartment  containing  a  large 
white  bed  which  promised  the  utmost  comfort,  he  fol- 
lowed with  a  lading  step,  suffering  greatly  from  this 
abundant  hospitality,  so  kindly  in  its  pleasant  freedom. 

"  Sleep  well,  comrade,  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  morning,  imless  this  accursed  world 
crumbles  to  pieces  during  the  night? 

But  Bonnaire,  after  he  also  had  gone  to  rest,  had  some 
difficulty  in  sleeping.  He,  too,  entertained  some  uneasi- 
ness, and  was  continually  asking  himself  what  Kagu's  in- 
tentions could  be.  He  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  desire 
to  interrogate  the  latter  directly,  for  fear  of  provoking 
a  dangerous  explanation,  thinking  it  wiser  to  wait,  and 
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then  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  When  he  finally 
alept  he  dreamed  of  a  dreadful  scene,  in  which  this  mis- 
erahle  vagabond,  mad  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  fig- 
ured as  coming  hack  only  to  create  a  scandal,  insulting 
Luc,  insulting  Josine,  and  perhaps  committing  his  crime 
over  again.  It  was  this  very  abomination  that  he  wished 
to  avoid,  and  he  swore  to  himself  not  to  leave  Ragu  for 
a  moment  the  next  day,  and  to  accompany  him  everywhere, 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  he  was  never  left  alone.  Bon- 
naire  went  to  sleep  at  length,  resolved  upon  this  last 
struggle  for  peace  and  universal  love. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  trumpet-blasts  sounded 
forth  and  spread  a  joyous  summons  over  the  roofs  of  Bean- 
clair,  to  announce  the  fete  of  labor.  The  sun  was  already 
high,  an  orb  of  joy  and  of  strength,  in  the  blue  immensity 
of  the  exquisite  June  sty.  Windows  opened,  salutations 
passed  from  one  house  to  another,  amid  the  verdure,  and 
the  soul  of  the  people  in  this  new  city  could  be  felt  en- 
tering into  gladness,  while  the  trumpet-calls  continued,  as 
they  went  from  garden  to  garden,  awakening  the  cries 
of  children  and  the  laughter  of  loving  couples. 

Bonnaire  dressed  quickly,  and  found  Ragu  up,  washed 
in  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  a  neighboring  bath- 
tub, and  dressed  in  decent  clothes,  put  upon  a  chair  for 
him  the  evening  before.  And  Kagu,  now  that  he  was 
rested,  had  become  again  jeering,  openly  resolved  on  mock- 
ing at  everything,  and  not  accepting  the  slightest  progress. 
On  seeing  his  host  enter  he  burst  into  hia  evil  laugh — 
that  laugh  which  was  so  impudent  and  low-minded, 

"  Tell  me,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "  are  these  blackguards 
making  a  holiday  with  their  trumpets  ?  It  must  be  very 
annoying  for  people  who  do  not  like  to  be  waked  up  all 
of  a  sudden.  Do  thej  play  this  music  for  you  every  morn- 
ing in  your  barracks?" 

The  old  master-puddler  was  relieved  to  see  his  guest  in 
this  mood,  and  began  to  smile  tranquilly, 

"  No,  no ;  this  is  only  the  gay  awakening  of  the  fete 
day.  Other  days  you  can  sleep  as  late  as  you  please 
in  a  delicioua  silence.     But  when  life  is  pleasant  one 
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always  gets  up  early,  and  invalids  alone  want  to  atay  in 
bed." 

Then,  with  his  engaging  kindness,  he  said: 

"  Did  you  sleep  well  ?  Did  you  find  everything  you 
needed  ?" 

Bagu  again  made  an  effort  to  be  disagreeable, 

"  Oh,  I  sleep  well  everywhere ;  I  have  for  years  slept 
in  hay-ricts,  and  they  are  worth  all  the  best  beds  in  the 
world." 

And  seeing  that  his  host  did  not  answer,  he  concluded : 

"  You  have  too  much  water  in  your  houses ;  they  must 
be  damp." 

Ah !  what  blasphemy !  that  fresh  water,  that  blessed  wa- 
ter, 80  pure  and  bo  clear,  that  was  now  the  health,  the 
joy,  the  strength  of  Beauclair,  in  which  they  bathed  con- 
tinually, with  which  they  watered  their  grounds,  and 
which  was  used  freely  for  the  freshness  of  their  streets 
and  the  glory  of  their  trees. 

"  Our  water  is  our  friend ;  it  is  the  good  fairy  of  our 
happy  destiny,"  answered  Bonnaire,  simply.  "  You  will 
see  it  everywhere,  flowing  freely  and  improving  the  city. 
Come,  let  us  first  go  to  breakfast;  then  we  will  go  out- at 
once." 

This  early  breakfast  in  the  bright  dining-room  filled 
with  the  rising  aun  was  delicious.  On  the  snowy  table-elotb 
were  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit,  with  beautiful  golden  bread, 
smelling  so  sweet  that  it  could  be  seen  that  it  had  been 
kneaded  and  baked  by  careful  management  for  a  happy 
people.  The  aged  host  offered  his  wretched  guest  a  num- 
ber of  delicate  attentions,  a  sort  of  hospitality — tender, 
heroic,  and  simple  —  that  seemed  to  impart  an  infinite 
peace  and  kindness  to  the  calm  atmosphere. 

They  conversed  again  while  eating.  Bonnaire  felt,  as 
he  had  done  the  evening  before,  that  he  ought  not  to  put 
direct  questions,  both  from  prudence  and  discretion.  He 
felt  convinced  that  Ragu,  after  the  manner  of  all  crim- 
inals, had  come  back  to  the  same  place  where  he  bad  com- 
mitted his  crime,  consumed  by  the  overpowering  need  of 
seeing  and  knowing.     Was  Josine  still  living?    What  was 
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she  doing  ?  And  had  Luc  been  saved  from  death  and  taken 
hei  to  himself  I  In  short,  what  had  become  of  both  ?  All 
these  baming  qneBtious  certainly  shone  in  the  flame  that 
still  burned  in  the  old  vagabond's  eyes.  But  as  he  kept 
his  secret  and  did  not  open  his  lips  on  such  matters,  Son- 
naire  was  obliged  to  content  himself  by  putting  into  exe- 
cution the  plan  formed  by  him  the  evening  before — name- 
ly, the  exaltation  of  the  new  city  and  the  glorification  of 
its  prosperity  and  power.  Therefore,  without  even  men- 
tioning Luc's  name,  he  began  to  explain  the  grandeur  of 
his  work. 

"  la  order  that  you  may  understand,  comrade,  I  must 
tell  you  where  we  are  before  we  proceed  to  walk  about 
in  Beauclair  and  to  contemplate  the  results.  To-day  we 
celebrate  the  triumph,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  move- 
ment that  was  hardly  begun  at  the  time  of  your  depart- 
ure." 

Then  he  took  up  the  evolution  from  the  beginning,  and 
described  the  wonderful  progress  that  had  been  made. 

Concluding,  he  said  to  Ragu,  pleasantly,  "  Since  you 
have  finished  breakfast,  let  ua  go  and  see  these  beautiful 
things,  in  our  Beauclair  rebuilt  and  glorified  and  now  in 
its  holiday  brilliance.  I  shall  not  neglect  to  show  you  a 
single  interesting  spot" 

Ragu,  firmly  resolved  not  to  give  in,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  repeated  the  phrase  that  he  considered  decisive: 

"  Just  as  you  choose,  but  you  are  not  gentlemen ;  you 
remain  miserable  devils,  if  you  always  work.  Work  is 
your  master,  and  you  are  still  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
slaves." 

Before  the  door  there  stood  an  electric  voUurette  with 
seats  for  two.  There  were  others  lite  these  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all.  The  old  master-puddler,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
great  age,  had  sharp  eyes  and  a  firm  band,  made  his  com- 
panion mount,  and  installed  himself  as  driver. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  cripple  me  with  this  machine  I" 
said  Bagu. 

"  No,  no;  don't  be  afraid.  Electricity  knows  me.  We 
have  been  companions  for  years." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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He  said  this  in  a  tender  and  devout  tone,  as  if  he  had 
spoken  of  a  new  divinity,  of  a  beneficent  power  from  which 
the  city  would  derive  the  greater  part  of  its  prosperity  and 
its  happiness. 

"  You  are  going  to  find  it  everywhere,  that  great  and 
sovereign  energy,  without  which  so  much  rapid  progress 
could  not  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  now  the  only 
power  used  in  our  machinery,  and  does  not  remain  con- 
fined to  our  general  workshops,  but  is  used  in  private 
houses.  It  is  in  action  in  all  the  small  special  trades,  and 
it  is  the  domestic  power  at  every  one's  disposal,  for  the 
smallest  necessities,  by  simply  turning  a  button.  By  turn- 
ing another  button  it  gives  us  light.  Still  another  button 
and  it  warms  us.  Everywhere,  in  the  fields,  in  the  town, 
in  the  streets,  even  those  of  the  most  modest  dwellings, 
it  is  present;  it  works  for  us  in  silence;  it  is  nature  con- 
quered, lightning  mastered,  and  by  it  our  comfort  is  com- 
pleted," 

He  laughed  genially  at  this  hope  of  putting  the  dark- 
ness forever  to  flight,  while  the  voiturette  rolled  along  the 
great  avenues,  with  its  rapid,  gentle  motion.  His  idea 
was,  before  going  through  Beauclair,  to  drive  as  far  aa 
Combettes,  to  show  his  companion  first  the  magnificent 
domain  which  was  changing  Roumagne  into  a  paradise  of 
fertility  and  delight.  This  holiday  morning  was  all  sun- 
shine; the  roads  were  filled  with  gayety  and  the  beauti- 
ful, triumphant  sim.  Other  voiturettes,  in  infinite  num- 
bers, appeared,  all  full  of  song  and  laughter.  A  great 
many  pedestrians  also  were  arriving  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  the  greater  part  in  bands,  the  boys  and  girls 
decked  with  ribbons,  and  they  gave  joyous  salutes  as  the 
old  man,  who  was  their  patriarch,  passed  by.  What  splen- 
did cultivation  was  spread  out  upon  both  sides  of  the  road ; 
what  vast  fields  of  wheat,  of  which  the  end  could  not  he 
seen-^whole  seas  of  wheat  of  a  deep  and  rich  green! 

"  You  see,  comrade,"  resumed  Bonnaire,  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand,  "  there  is  bread  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  horizon.  It  is  bread  for  all;  bread  in  which  each  of 
us  has  a  birthright." 

Dgilizedt^COOglC 
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"  Do  you  feed  even  those  who  do  not  work  ?"  asked 
Bagu. 

"  Certainly.  But  there  is  seldom  any  one,  besides  the 
sick  and  infirm,  who  does  not  work.  When  a  person  is 
well,  he  is  wearied  by  not  working." 

The  voiturette  was  now  passing  through  the  orchards, 
and  the  interminable  alleys  of  cherry-trees  covered  with 
red  fruit  were  delightful.  They  seemed  like  enchanted 
trees  smiling  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine.  The  apricots 
were  not  ripe,  and  the  apple  and  pear  treps  were  bending 
under  the  abundance  of  their  green  burdens.  There  was 
a  wonderful  prodigality  wherewith  to  furnish  dessert  to 
an  entire  community  up  to  the  next  spring, 

"  Bread  by  itself  is  a  poor  diet,"  remarked  Bagu,  iron- 
ically. 

"  Oh !"  said  Bonnaire,  who  also  began  to  joke,  "  there  is 
a  little  dessert  added.  You  see  it  is  not  fruit  which  ia 
lacking," 

They  had  reached  Combettea.  The  miserable  village 
.  had  disappeared,  and  white  houses  now  stood  amid  the 
verdure,  all  along  the  Grand-Jean. 

"  You  remember  the  old  Combettes  ?"  asked  Bonnaire, 
again ;  "  the  hovels  in  the  mud  and  smoke,  and  the  peas- 
ants with  their  wild  eyes,  who  complained  of  suffering 
with  hunger  ?     See  what  association  has  made  of  it !" 

But  in  his  savage  jealousy  Kagu  was  not  willing  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  convinced.  Resolved  to  array  himself 
against  all  that  could  be  shown  him,  he  abstractly  hoped 
to  discover  in  it  something  wrong,  since  a  malediction  of 
labor  remained  in  his  lazy  blood,  and  his  long  line  of 
descent  in  slavery  had  allowed  the  wages  system  to  rivet 
its  chains  upon  him. 

"  If  they  work  they  are  not  happy,"  repeated  he,  obsti- 
nately. "  Their  happiness  is  a  sham ;  the  really  good  thing 
is  to  do  nothing." 

And  he  who  used  to  abuse  the  priests  remarked : 

"  Does  not  the  catechism  say  that  labor  is  the  punish- 
ment, the  degradation  of  man  ?  When  we  go  to  paradise 
we  shall  do  nothing." 

Dgilizedt^COOglC 
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In  returning,  they  passed  in  front  of  Guerdache,  which 
was  now  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  the  new  city,  always 
filled  with  young  mothers  and  a  crowd  of  playful  chil- 
dren. And  along  the  stately  avenues,  where  formerly 
huntsmen  galloped,  contented  mothers,  in  light  dresses, 
were  pushing  little  carriages  in  which  new  -  bom  babies 
smiled. 

"  What  sort  of  nonsense  is  this,"  said  Kagu,  once  more, 
"  to  talk  of  luxury  and  enjoyment  by  which  every  one 
profits  ?    It  is  good  only  when  it  is  for  me  alone." 

The  voiturette  still  continued  on  its  way,  and  they  re- 
entered the  new  Eeauclair.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
reconstructed  town  was  that  of  an  immense  garden,  where 
the  houses  were  separated  intentionally  amid  the  verdure 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  lib- 
erty of  life.  Then  on  the  squares  at  the  junction  of  the 
wide  avenues  were  erected  public  buildings  —  immense 
structures  in  which  iron  and  steel  were  triumphant,  in 
bold  frames.  Magnificence  was  created  by  simplicity, 
suitable  adaptation  to  usage,  and  intelligent  breadth  of 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  decoration.  All 
the  people  were  at  home  in  these  buildings ;  the  museums, 
the  libraries,  the  theatres,  the  baths,  the  laboratories,  the 
halls  for  reunion  and  amusement  were  nothing  more  than 
communal  houses  open  to  the  entire  community,  and  in 
which  a  social  life  was  lived  freely  and  fraternally.  The 
experiment  of  the  porticos  was  always  in  preparation. 
The  ends  of  the  avenues  were  closed  in  with  glass,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  warm  these  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  per- 
mit quiet  exercise  during  heavy  rains  and  severe  cold. 

Bagu  now  began  to  show  signs  of  surprise,  in  spite  of 
himself;  and  Bonnaire,  seeing  him  absolutely  lost  in  as- 
tonishment, commenced  to  laugh. 

"  Ah !  it  is  no  longer  very  easy  to  recognize  where  you 
are.  We  are  on  the  old  Place  de  la  Mairie,  which  you  re- 
member ;  that  open  square  whence  emerged  the  four  large 
avenues — the  Rue  de  £rias,  the  Rue  de  Formeries,  the 
Rue  de  Saint-Cron,  and  the  Rue  de  Magnolles.  But  as  the 
old  building  of  the  Mairie  fell  into  ruina  it  was  demol- 
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ishcd,  together  with  the  old  school  where  so  many  little 
boys  had  suffered  under  the  rod.  Those  lai^  buildings 
which  you  see  in  the  square  are  chemical  and  physical  la- 
boratories where  every  student  is  free  to  come  and  atudy 
and  experiment  when  he  thinks  he  has  made  some  dis- 
covery useful  to  the  community.  The  four  streets  also  are 
transformed ;  the  hovels  have  disappeared,  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  old  bourgeois 
houses  with  their  gardens,  and  these  are  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  us  poor  workmen  of  former  times,  whom 
marriage  has  installed  there." 

After  this  Kagu  naturally  found  the  old  fashionable 
quarter  of  Beauclair  the  least  changed.  Bonnaire,  how- 
ever, was  determined  to  show  him  in  passing  the  decisive 
transformations  due  to  the  triumph  of  the  new  society. 
The  sub-prefecture  had  been  preserved,  and  two  wings  in 
the  form  of  galleries  bad  been  added  to  it  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  library.  In  the  same  way  the  law  court 
had  become  a  museum,  while  the  prison,  with  its  cells,  it 
had  been  possible  to  change  without  very  much  expense 
into  a  bath-house,  where  sparkling  water  poured  from  the 
springs. 

But  as  the  voiturette  was  returning  and  ascending  a 
wide  and  beautiful  road,  Kagu  began  to  feel  lost  once  more. 

"  Where  are  we  now  ?"  said  he. 

"  In  the  old  Rue  de  Brias,"  answered  Bonnaire.  "  Ah, 
yes,  its  appearance  is  very  much  changed.  That  is  because 
the  retail  trade,  having  completely  disappeared,  the  shops 
were  closed,  one  by  one,  and  the  old  houses  were  finally 
completely  demolished,  leaving  in  their  place  these  new 
buildings,  which  are  so  cheerful  among  the  hawthorn  and 
lilac  bushes.  And  there,  on  the  right,  they  have  filled  ill 
the  Clouque,  that  poisonous  sewer,  over  which  passes  the 
sidewalk  of  that  avenue." 

He  continued  recalling  the  narrow  Rue  de  Brias,  with 

its  pavements  always  foul  from  continual  trampling  of  cat- 

■  tie.     They  passed  through  the  avenue,  now  free,  wide,  and 

healthy,   inundated  with  brilliant   sunlight,   and  having 

nothing  on  each  side  but  the  homes  of  happy  workers, 
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while  the  crowd  was  now  laughiiig  and  singing  there  with 
gladness  in  that  bright  morning  of  triumphant  holiday. 

"  But,  then,"  cried  Kagu,  "  if  the  Clouque  flows  here 
under  those  grassy  banks,  old  Beauclair  must  be  down  be- 
low, in  the  place  where  Uiat  new  park  is,  where  the  white 
fronts  are  half  hidden  under  the  shade." 

This  time  he  remained  open-mouthed.  It  was,  indeed, 
old  Beauclair  —  that  sordid  collection  of  hovels,  which 
spread  out  like  a  disgusting  pool,  with  its  streets  that 
were  without  daylight  and  without  air,  poisoned  by  a 
stream  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  miserable  world  of  labor 
had  herded  together  in  those  neats  of  vermin  and  dis- 
ease, dying  there  for  centuries  under  the  oppression  of 
frightful  social  iniquity. 

Bonnaire  was  amused  at  Ragu's  astonishment,  as  he 
drove  him  slowly  through  all  the  new  streets  of  this  happy 
city  of  labor.  The  whole  population  was  beginning  to 
come  out  in  a  joyous  stream,  dressed  in  light  clothing, 
made  of  beautiful  materials,  of  kinds  formerly  very  dear, 
but  now  at  the  disposal  of  every  one.  And  couples  were 
passing  by  continually  —  couples  who  had  selected  each 
other  for  life,  and  others  who  had  grown  old  in  their  ten- 
derness and  whose  hands  were  becoming  more  tightly 
clasped  every  new  year, 

"Where  are  they  all  going  to  at  this  time  ?"  asked  Ragu. 

"  They  are  going  to  call  upon  each  other,"  answered 
Bonnaire,  "  and  invite  each  other  to  this  evening's  great 
dinner,  at  which  you  will  be  present.  But  just  now  they 
are  simply  enjoying  the  kindly  sun,  and  living  in  the  open 
air  upon  their  holiday,  because  they  are  happy  and  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  their  beautiful,  friendly  streets. 
Then  to-day  there  are  everywhere  amusements  and  games, 
which  are,  of  course,  free,  since  admission  to  all  public 
establishments  is  gratuitous.  These  troops  of  children 
that  you  see  are  being  taken  to  the  circus,  while  another 
part  of  the  crowd  is  going  to  public  meetings,  shows,  or 
musical  performances.  The  theatres  are  designed  to  form 
part  of  instruction  and  social  education." 

Suddenly,  as  Bonnaire  was  passing  a  house  whose  occu- 
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pants  were  on  the  point  of  coming  out,  he  stopped  the 

voiturette. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  visit  one  of  our  new  houses  ?"  said  he. 
"  We  are  just  now  at  the  house  of  my  grandson  Felicien; 
and  since  he  is  still  here,  he  will  receive  us." 

Felicien  was  the  son  of  Severin  Bonnaire,  who  had  mar- 
ried Louise,  the  daughter  of  Ma  Bleue  and  Achille  Gou- 
rier.  Felicien  himself  had  married,  only  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, Helene  JoUivet,  daughter  of  Andre  Jollivet  and 
Pauline  Froment.  But  when  Bonnaire  wished  to  explain 
these  relationships  to  Ragu  the  latter  made  the  gesture  of 
a  man  whose  head  is  bewildered  hy  such  a  complication  of 
alliances.  The  youthful  housekeeper  was  very  charming. 
She  was  very  young,  very  fair,  and  of  the  blonde  type  of 
beauty,  while  her  husband  also  was  fair,  tall,  and  strong. 
Their  house,  where  there  were  as  yet  no  children,  spoke 
eloquently  of  affection  in  its  furnishings,  which  were  light 
and  cheerful,  and  its.  adornments  that  were  simple  and 
of  natural  elegance. 

"  Will  you  dine  at  our  table  this  evening,  my  children  V 
said  Bonnaire,  in  taking  leave. 

"  Oh  no,  grandfather ;  it  is  impossible  this  time ;  we  are 
to  be  at  the  table  of  grandmother  Morfain,  But  at  dessert 
we  shall  be  near  you." 

Ragu  got  into  the  voiturette  again  without  saying  a 
word.  He  had  visited  the  house  in  silence,  though  he 
paused  a  moment  before  the  little  electric  motor.  He  still 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  emotion  that  must  have  taken 
possession  of  him  in  the  presence  of  so  much  happiness. 
But  he  ended  by  protesting  anew  with  his  provoking  sneer. 

"  See,"  cried  he,  "  are  these  the  houses  of  rich  and  com- 
fortable bourgeois,  these  houses  where,  in  the  largest  room, 
there  is  a  machine  ?  I  admit  that  your  workmen  are  bet- 
ter housed  and  bave  had  more  pleasure  since  the  time  that 
poverty  disappeared.  But  they  are  still  workmen;  slaves 
condemned  to  labor.  Formerly,  there  were  at  least  a 
few  happy  people,  the  privileged  few  who  did  nothing, 
and  all  your  progress  results  only  in  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire people  are  sunk  into  a  common  slavery." 

.Google 
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Bonnaire  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  cry  of  despair 
from  the  devotee  of  idleness,  whose  religion  was  abolished. 

"  It  should  be  understood,  comrade,"  said  he,  "  what  you 
mean  by  slavery.  If  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  to 
live  is  slavery,  then  labor  is,  too.  If  you  live,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  wor^,  for  you  could  not  live  an  hour 
without  working.  But  we  will  talk  of  that  later.  In 
the  mean  time  we  are  going  back  to  luncheon,  since  we 
?hall  spend  the  afternoon  in  visiting  the  workshops  and 
the  stores." 

After  their  luncheon  the  inspection  was  resumed,  this 
time  on  foot,  at  a  walking  pace.  They  visited  all  the 
works  and  all  the  bright  sunny  halls  where  the  steel  and 
copper  of  the  new  machines  shone  like  jewels. 

"  No  doubt,"  Bagu  had  Co  concede,  "  all  this  is  very 
well,  very  nice,  and  very  fine;  it  is- better  than  our  dirty 
holes  of  old,  where  we  were  like  pigs  in  a  trough.  Prog- 
ress has  certainly  been  made,  but  the  trouble  is  that  no 
way  has  yet  been  found  of  giving  an  income  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  each  citizen." 

"  We  have  that — the  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,"  said  Bonnaire,  presently.     "  Come  and  see." 

He  led  Bagu  to  the  general  stores.  These  were  im- 
mense bams,  immense  storehouses,  and  immense  halls  of 
reserve,  where  all  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  accumulated. 
These  it  had  been  necessary  to  increase  every  year.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  find  space  for  the  crops,  and  it 
had  even  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles,  in* order  that  no  encumbrance 
should  occur. 

"  Here  are  our  incomes,"  repeated  Bonnaire  at  each  new 
storehouse ;  "  each  of  us  is  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  these 
without  restriction.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  repre- 
sents a  hundred  thousand  francs  so  far  as  the  happiness  of 
life  is  concerned  ?  Of  course,  we  are  all  rich,  but  this, 
as  you  have  said,  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  it  for  you, 
since  fortune  does  not  count  with  you  unless  it  is  seasoned 
with  the  wretchedness  of  others.  ^Nevertheless,  this  has 
one  advantage,  and  that  is  that  one  no  longer  runs  the 
36 
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risk  of  being  robbed  and  murdered  at  night  at  some  street 
comer." 

He  then  pointed  out  that  a  movement  was  in  action  out- 
side of  the  general  stores :  a  direct  exchange  between  one 
producer  and  another,  proceeding  especially  from  the 
small  workshops  and  machinery  used  at  home.  The  large 
workshops  and  great  social  stores  would  perhaps  diaap|)ear 
some  day,  and  that  would  be  still  another  step  towards 
more  liberty  and  towards  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual in  an  absolutely  free  humanity. 

Kagu  listened  to  him,  more  and  more  confused  by  all 
that  he  saw  and  by  this  happiness  achieved,  the  existence 
of  which  he  still  wished  to  deny.  Not  knowing  how  to 
hide  his  agitation,  he  cried : 

"  Then  you  are  an  anarchist  at  present  ?" 

This  time  Bonnaire  laughed  outright. 

"  Oh,  my  good  friend,  I  was  a  eoUectivist,  and  you  once 
reproached  me  for  not  being  so  any  longer.  Now  you  are 
making  me  out  an  anarchist.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
been  nothing  at  all  since  the  day  when  the  dream  of  uni- 
versal happiness,  truth,  and  justice  was  realized.  And, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  come  and  see  something  else,  in  or- 
der to  conclude  our  visit." 

Then  he  led  Ragu  behind  the  general  warehouses,  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  slope  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  to  the  place 
where  Lange  had  of  old  installed  his  rudimentary  pottery 
kilns  within  a  wall  of  dry  stone,  a  sort  of  barracks  of  the 
independent  artisan  who  lives  outside  of  customs  and  laws. 
The  place  was  now  occupied*  by  an  immense  building,  a 
large  ma'nufactory  of  earthenware  and  crockery,  from 
which  came  the  bricks  and  the  enamelled  tiles  and  the 
thousands  of  decorations  in  brilliant  colors  with  which 
the  entire  city  was  ornamented.  All  this  belonged  to 
Lange,  who,  in  accordance  with  Luc's  kindly  insistence, 
had  agreed  to  instruct  pupils,  after  he  had  seen  a  little 
equity  shown  and  odious  poverty  relieved.  Since  the  peo- 
ple were  at  last  rejoicing  in  happiness,  he  also  was  going 
to  be  able  to  realize  hia  dream,  and  to  produce  those  brill- 
iant terra  -  cottas,  those  golden  spikes,  those  blue  -  bottles 
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and  poppies  with  vhicli  he  had  for  a  long  time  wished  to 
adorn  the  fronts  of  houses,  amid  the  verdure  of  the  gar- 
dens. It.  seemed  to  him  that  a  city  was  building  express- 
ly for  him,  the  happy  city  of  workmen  set  free  and  en- 
nobled. • 

Lange  was  there,  just  at  that  moment,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  manufactory,  at  the  top  of  the  door-steps. 
Although  he  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  he  was  still 
robust,and  had  preserved  his  small, dumpy  figure.  He  had 
still  the  same  square,  homely  head,  set  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  hair  and  beard,  which  were  now  as  white  as  snow.  But 
his  quick  eyes  shone  to  the  last  with  bright  smiles  of  the 
infinite  kindness  hidden  beneath  his  rough  exterior.  A 
troop  of  children  at  play  surrounded  him,  boys  and  girls 
who  pushed  forward  with  extended  hands,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  distribute  little  presents,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  upon  every  fete  day.  He  gave  them  thus,  as 
playthings,  little  clay  figures,  made  with  a  few  movements 
of  the  thumb,  coarsely  colored  and  baked,  but  of  extreme 
elegance,  and  some  of  them  even  charmingly  comical. 
They  represented  the  simplest  subjects  in  the  world,  the 
occupations  of  daily  life,  the  habitual  acts  and  fugitive 
pleasures  of  each  hour,  children  crying  and  laughing, 
young  girls  keeping  house,  laborers  at  work,  and  life  in 
all  its  continual  and  wonderful  fruition. 

"There,  there  1  look,  my  children,"  he  was  saying; 
"  don't  he  in  such  a  hurry ;  there  will  be  enough  for  every- 
body! Here,  little  girl  with  the  fair  hair,  this  is  for  you, 
this  little  girl  putting  on  her  stockings!  Here,  my  big 
boy,  this  urchin  coming  home  from  school  is  for  you! 
Here,  you  little  brown  -  hair  over  there,  this  blacksmith 
with  his  hammer  is  for  you!" 

He  was  calling  and  laughing  and  greatly  amused  in 
the  midst  of  the  happy  children,  who  were  disputing  about 
the  little  men  and  women,  as  they  called  these  exquisite 
figures. 

"  Ah !  take  care ;  you  must  not  break  them.  Put  them 
in  your  rooms ;  that  will  turn  your  attention  to  agreeable 
lines  and  pretty  colors.     Then  when  you  are  grown  up 
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you  will  love  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  good>  and  you 
will  be  very  beautiful  and  very  good  yourselves." 

This  was  his  theory,  that  people  needed  beauty  in  or- 
der to  be  healthy  and  kindly.  A  happy  people  could  not 
help  being  an  intelligent  and  harmonious  people.  Every- 
thing in  their  own  houses,  everything  around  them,  ought 
to  remind  them  of  beauty ;  above  all,  the  objects  in  common 
use,  the  utensils  and  furniture  of  the  whole  house.  It 
was  through  the  people  that  art  flourished,  to  bestow  upon 
them  grace  and  brilliance,  which  are  as  necessary  to  their 
existence  as  their  every-day  bread. 

"  Here  we  have  a  peasant  mowing,  and  here  again 
a  woman  washing  her  linen!  Here!  this  is  for  you,  my 
big  girl.  Here !  this  is  for  you,  my  little  man.  That  is 
all;  be  very  good  now,  and  embrace  your  mammas  and 
papas  for  me.  Come,  come,  my  little  lambs,  my  little 
chickens ;  life  is  beautiful,  life  is  good !" 

Ragu,  standing  motionless,  had  listened  in  silence,  with 
an  air  of  increasing  surprise.  He  ended  by  exclaiming, 
with  his  terrible  sneer: 

"  So,  then,  old  anarchist,  you  no  longer  talk  of  blow- 
ing up  the  whole  place  ?" 

Lange  turned  round  with  a  sudden  movement  and  look- 
ed at  him,  but  without  recognizing  him.  He  did  not  get 
angry ;  he  began  to  laugh. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  know  me,  you  whose  name  I  do 
not  recall.  It  is  very  true ;  I  used  to  wish  to  blow  up  the 
whole  concern.  I  proclaimed  that  Everywhere — to  all  the 
winds  of  the  earth,  casting  my  curses  on  this  miserable 
town,  and  announcing  its  approaching  destruction  by  fire 
and  sword.  I  had  even  resolved  to  do  justice  myself  by 
burning  Beauclair  as  though  by  a  thunderbolt.  But  what 
will  you  have  ?  Things  have  turned  out  otherwise. 
Enough  justice  has  been  done  already  to  disarm  me.  The 
town  is  purified  and  reconstructed,  and  I  certainly  can- 
not destroy  it,  now  that  all  I  have  wished  and  all  that  I 
have  dreamed  is  realized.  Isn't  it  so,  Bonnaire,  that  peace 
has  been  made  ?" 

And  he,  the  former  anarchist,  extended  his  hand  to  the 
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old  eollectivist,  with  whom  he  had  once  had  such  furious 
quarrels. 

"  We  were  at  daggers'  points,  then,  were  we  not,  Bon- 
naire  ?  We  were  quite  agreed  as  to  the  town  o£  liberty, 
equity,  and  good  feeling  which  we  wished  to  establish. 
But  we  differed  as  to  the  road  we  must  follow  to  reach  it 
Those  who  believed  in  turning  to  the  right  would  have 
murdered  all  those  who  desired  to  turn  to  the  left.  Now 
that  we  are  there  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  continue  to 
quarrel,  wouldn't  it,  Bonnaire  ?  Peace  is  made  by  unity, 
by  the  happiness  of  all." 

Bonnaire,  who  had  held  the  potter's  hand,  pressed  it, 
and  shook  it  affectionately. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Lange,"  said  he,  "  we  were  wrong  not  to  un- 
derstand each  other ;  that  is,  perhaps,  what  prevented  our 
making  progress.  Or,  rather,  we  were  both  right,  since  we 
are  now  hand  in  hand,  entirely  in  accord,  recognizing  that, 
in  reality,  we  both  wished  the  same  thing." 

"  And,"  resumed  Lange,  "  if  things  do  not  yet  proceed 
as  absolute  justice  would  require,  and  if  entire  liberty  and 
love  remain  to  come,  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  it  to 
these  boys  and  girls  to  continiie  the  work  and  complete  it 
some  day.  You  understand  this,  my  little  chickens,  my 
little  Iambs  ?    You  must  love  each  other  well." 

The  shouts  and  laughter  were  recommencing  when  Ragu 
intervened  again. 

"  And  your  Barefoot ;  say,  then,  old  spoiled  anarchist, 
did  you  marry  her  ?" 

Tears  rose  suddenly  in  Lange's  eyes.  It  was  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  this  tall,  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had 
picked  up  out  of  kindness  on  the  road,  and  who  adored 
him  like  a  slave,  had  died  in  his  arms,  killed  by  a  terrible 
accident,  the  nature  of  which  remained  obscure. 

Lange  advanced  roughly  towards  Ragu. 

"  You  are  a  reprobate ;  why  do  you  wring  my  heart  ? 
Who  are  you?  Whence  do  you  come?  Don't  you  know 
that  my  dear  wife  is  dead,  and  that  I  still  ask  pardon  of 
her  every  evening,  excusing  myself  for  having  killed  her  ? 
If  I  have  not  become  a  bad  man,  I  owe  it  to  the  tender 
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recollection  of  her,  for  she  is  with  me  always;  she  is  my 
good  counsellor.  But  you,  you  are  wicked;  I  will  not 
recognize  you ;  I  do  not  wish  to  know  your  name.  Gro — 
go  back  where  you  belong!" 

He  was  superb  in  his  mournful  violence.  In  him,  un- 
der his  roughhewn  exterior,  the  poet  that  of  old  indulged 
in  revengeful  imaginings  of  evil  portent  had  now  grown 
tender  and  become  a  man  of  extreme  goodness. 

"  Have  yon  recognized  him  ?"  asked  Bonnaire,  uneasily. 
"  Who  is  he ;  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  recognize  him,"  repeated  Lange,  more 
forcibly.  "  I  will  say  nothing;  let  him  go  away;  let  him 
go  away  at  once.    He  is  not  fit  to  be  among  us." 

Bonnaire,  persuaded  that  the  potter  had  recognized 
Bagu,  led  the  latter  quietly  away,  desirous  of  avoiding  a 
painful  explanation.  Ragu  followed  him  in  silence,  with- 
out stopping  to  quarrel,  being  visibly  disturbed,  and,  in- 
deed, completely  upset.  All  that  he  saw,  all  that  he  heard, 
struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  filled  him  with  a  bitter  re- 
gret, an  unlimited  envy.  He  began  to  falter  under  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  never 
would  be,  a  partaker. 

But  it  was  in  the  evening,  above  all,  that  the  festive  ap- 
pearance of  Beauclair  was  too  much  for  him.  A  custom 
prevailed  that  on  this  first  day  of  summer  each  family 
should  spread  its  table  near  the  threshold  of  the  house 
and  dine  out-of-doors,  under  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by. 
This  breaking  of  bread  and  drinking  of  wine  in  public 
was  like  a  fraternal  communion  of  the  entire  city.  Then 
the  tables  were  finally  brought  close  together,  so  as  to  make 
but  a  single  one,  and  the  town  was  thus  changed  into  an 
immense  hall  of  festivity,  in  which  the  people  became  one 
single  and  united  family.  Mirth  prevailed,  and  the 
solidarity  of  honored,  solemnized  labor  was  exalted  in  this 
community  of  healthfulness  and  joy. 

Bonnaire  insisted  that  Kagu  .should  take  a  place  at  bia 
own  table — that  is  to  say,  at  that  of  bis  granddaughter 
Claudine,  who  had  married  Charles  Froment,  a  son  of 
Luc.   . 
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I         "I  bring  you  a  guest,"  said  Bonnaire,  simply,  without 

,i     mentioning  the  latter's  name.   "  He  is  a  stranger,  and  my 

,     friend." 

And  all  responded: 

,  "  He  ia  welcome." 

,  Bonnaire  kept  Ragu  near  him.    But  the  table  was  long, 

and  four  generations  elbowed  each  other  thereat.  The  pa- 
triarch Bonnaire  saw  there  his  son  Lucien  and  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, nee  Louise  Mazelle,  both  of  whom  had  passed 
their  fiftieth  year;  his  granddaughter  Claudine  and  her 
husband,  Charles  Froment,  in  their  maturity;  and  his 
great  -  granddaughter  Alice,  a  sweet  little  girl  of  eight 
years.  A  very  complicated  relationship  followed.  He  ex- 
,  plained  that  a  gigantic  table  would  have  been  necessary 
j  had  not  his  three  other  children — Antoinette,  Z06,  and 
Severin — accepted  invitations  to  dine  at  contiguous  tables 
with  their  own  children.     He  joked  about  this,  and  said 

(    that  at  dessert  they  would  call  upon  one  another,  so  that  it 

/    would  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  all  together. 

Ragu  looked  especially  at  Louise  Mazelle,  who  was  still 
pretty  and  bright  with  her  fine  head,  like  that  of  a  frolic- 
some goat.  The  sight  of  this  daughter  of  the  bourgeois, 
who  always  displayed  ao  much  afEection  for  her  husband 
Lucien,  the  son  of  a  workman,  must  have  surprised  him. 
He  leaned  forward  and  asked  Bonnaire,  in  an  undertone : 
"  Are  the  Mazelles  dead,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  from  terror  of  losing  their  income.  The  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  the  changes  that 
affected  the  public  funds  and  foretold  approaching  ruin 
fell  upon  them  like  so  many  thunderbolts.  The  husband 
was  taken  first,  killed  in  his  love  of  divine  idleness  by 
the  idea  that  he  might  perhaps  be  forced  to  work.  The 
wife  lingered  for  some  time,  no  longer  caring  for  any- 
thing, even  for  her  imaginary  complaint,  and  no  longer 
daring  to  go  out,  in  her  obstinate  certainty  that  she  would 
be  assassinated  in  the  streets,  from  the  time  that  investr 
ments  were  attacked.  Her  daughter  did  her  best  to  sup- 
port her  mother,  but  the  latter  was  oppressed  at  the  thought 
of  being  dependent  upon  others,  and  at  last  she  was  found 
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black  in  the  face  and  struck  by  apoplexy,  with  ber  head 
sunk  upon  a  bundle  of  her  now  useless  securitiea.  Poor 
people,  they  had  passed  away  without  understanding, 
frightened  and  overwhelmed,  accusing  the  world  of  turn- 
ing into  an  inferno." 

Ragu  shook  his  head  without  any  evidence  of  feeling 
for  these  bourgeois,  although  he  also,  like  them,  was  con- 
vinced that  a  world  from  which  idleness  was  banished 
would  eeaae  to  be  habitable.  He  began  again  to  look 
around  him,  depressed  by  the  increasing  joyousness  of  the 
guests  and  by  the  abundance  and  luxury  of  the  table,  both 
of  which  seemed  things  of  course,  and  displaying  neither 
ostentation  nor  pride.  Then  a  pleasing  incident  oc- 
curred: all  the  birds  of  the  vicinity — linnets,  chaffinches, 
red-breasts,  and  sparrows — alighted  upon  the  table  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  verdure. 

"  Ah !  here  are  our  little  friends !"  cried  Bonnaire, 
"  How  they  chatter !  they  well  know  that  this  is  a  holiday. 
Alice,  crumble  up  some  bread  for  them." 

Kagu,  with  his  gloomy  countenance  and  sorrowful  eyes, 
continued  to  look  at  the  birds,  alighting  on  all  sides  in 
a  whirlwind  of  little  light  feathers,  gilded  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun.  They  were  descending  continually  from  the 
branches,  some  of  them  flying  off  and  then  returning.  The 
dessert  was  enlivened  thereby,  so  many  little  feet  were 
there  hopping  briskly  about  among  the  cherries  and  the 
roses.  Nothing  since  the  morning,  among  all  the  felicities 
and  splendors  they  had  visited,  had  shown  Eagu,  in  so 
charming  and  so  evident  a  manner,  how  peaceful  and 
happy  was  this  rising  people. 

He  rose  quickly,  and  said  to  Bonnaire : 

"I  am  suffocating;  I  must  walk  atwut.  And,  besides, 
I  wish  to  see  more.  I  want  to  see  everything — all  the 
tables,  all  the  guests." 

Bonnaire  understood  perfectly.  Was  it  not  Luc  and 
Josine  whom  he  wished  to  see,  upon  whom  his  burning 
curiosity  had  been  fixed  ever  since  his  return  ?  There- 
fore the  host,  still  avoiding  a  decisive  explanation,  answer- 
ed, simply; 
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"  By  all  means.  I  am  going  to  show  you  everything. 
We  will  go  and  make  a  tour  of  the  tables." 

The  first  table  that  they  met  with,  which  was  in  front 
of  the  next  house,  was  that  of  the  Morfains.  Petit-Da  pre- 
sided at  it  with  his  wife,  nee  Honorine  CafBaux,  both 
white-haired;  there  were  there  his  son  Raymond  and  hia 
wife,  nee  Therese  Froment,  as  well  as  their  eldest  child, 
Maurice  iforfain,  a  tall  boy  of  nineteen  years. 

The  arrival  of  Bonnaire,  who  met  there  ofcce  more  hia 
youngest  son,  Severin,  was  greeted  with  joyous  acclama- 
tions. And  Ragu,  more  and  more  bewildered  by  these 
confusing  alliances,  became  entirely  lost  at  the  sight  of 
the  two  Froments  seated  at  this  table,  Therese  and  Pau- 
line, both  unmarried  women,  now  nearing  forty,  but  ever 
adorable  in  their  bright,  healthy  beauty.  Then  the  sight  of 
Ma  Bleue  recalled  to  him  old  Mayor  Gourier,  as  well  as 
the  old  sub-prefect,  Chatelard,  and  he  wished  to  know  what 
had  become  of  them.    Ragu  looked  about. 

"  Do  not  all  these  antagonistic  bloods  poison  each  other 
in  the  veins  in  which  they  now  flow  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  "No,"  answered  Bonnaire,  tranquilly.  "  They  are 
reconciled,  and  the  race  has  thus  acquired  more  beauty 
and  strength." 

A  new  source  of  annoyance  awaited  Ragu  at  the  next 
tabla  It  was  that  of  his  old  comrade  Bourron,  his  boon 
companion  in  idleness  and  drunkenness,  whom  he  had 
dominated  and  so  easily  led  astray.  Bourron  happy, 
Bourron  redeemed,  while  he  remained  in  poverty  and  tor- 
ment! And  Bourron,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  seemed 
to  triumph,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife  Babette,  that 
eternal  rejoicer,  whose  unalterable  hope,  whose  obstinately 
blue  heaven  was  now  realized  without  her  even  condescend- 
ing to  be  astonished.  Was  not  this  natural  ?  They  were 
happy  because  they  always  ended  in  being  happy.  In 
their  vicinity  the  increase  of  succeeding  generations  was 
without   limits. 

Ragu  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  Bourron. 

"  He  looks  so  young,"  he  murmured ;  "  and  Ms  Babette 
has  still  her  pretty  laugh,"  ^ 
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He  recalled  their  old  drinking  boutfl,  the  comrade  who 
had  loitered  with  him  at  Caffiaux's,  inveighing  against 
bosses,  and  going  home  dead-drunk.  He  recalled  his  own 
long  life  of  poverty,  the  fifty  years  lost  in  wandering  from 
workshop  to  workshop  throughout  the  wide  world.  At 
this  moment  a  delightful  incident  occurred  which  com- 
pleted Ragu's  misery.  Simonne  Laboque,  the  child  of 
Adolphe  and  of  Germaine,  and  Bourron's  great-grand- 
daughter, a  fair  little  girl  of  five,  took  from  the  table  in 
her  tiny  hands  some  rosea  stripped  of  leaves,  and  came 
smiling  to  shower  them  upon  her  great  -  grandfather's 
white  head. 

"  Here !"  she  cried,  "  grandfather  Bourron,  look !  look 
once  more !  These  are  to  make  you  a  crown.  There, 
there  I  you  have  some  in  your  hair,  some  in  your  ears,  on 
your  nose,  and  you  have  some  everywhere  1  Happy  holi- 
day !  happy  holiday !  grandfather  Bourron !" 

Every  one  at  table  applauded  and  greeted  the  patriarch 
with  acclamations.  Ragu  turned  and  fled,  drawing  Bon- 
naire  with  him.  He  was  trembling  and  faltering.  Thenj 
after  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  he  suddenly  asked,  in 
a  gloomy  tone : 

"  Listen ;  what  good  is  it  to  keep  silence  any  longer  ? 
I  came  here  solely  to  see  them.  Where  are  they?  Show 
them  to  me?" 

It  was  Luc  and  Josine  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  But 
since  Bonnaire,  when  he  understood,  delayed  to  answer,  he 
continued : 

"  Ever  since  this  morning  you  have  been  taking  me 
about,  and  I  have  made  believe  to  be  interested  in  every- 
thing; but  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  them  only; 
they  alone  were  haunting  me,  for  it  is  they  alone  who  have 
brought  me  back  here,  in  spite  of  so  much  fatigue  and 
Buffering.  I  knew  when  I  was  far  off  that  I  did  not  kill 
him,  and  that  they  were  both  living  here  still.  They 
are,  are  they  not?  They  have  had  a  great  many  chil- 
dren; they  are  happy  and  perfectly  successful;  isn't 
it  so?" 

Bonnaire  reflected.    He  bad  delayed  the  inevitable  meet- 
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ing  up  to  this  time  from  dread  of  a  scandal.  But  had  hie 
tactics  not  been  successful  ?  Had  they  not  resulted  in  in- 
spiring Eagu  with  a  sort  of  sacred  terror  before  the 
grandeur  of  this  accomplished  work?  He  seemed  to  be 
bewildered  and  to  be  seized  with  a  fear  that  left  his  hands 
too  weak  for  any  new  crime.  Therefore  he  finally  an- 
swered, with  his  air  of  serene  kindness : 

"  You  wish  to  see  them,  comrade,  and  I  am  going  to 
show  them  to  you ;  it  is  very  true  that  you  will  find  Uiem 
happy  people." 

Luc's  table  was  situated  immediately  beyond  that  of 
Bourron.  He  himself  occupied  the  centre,  with  Josine 
at  his  right.  At  his  left  were  Sceurette  and  Jordan. 
Suzanne  was  there  also,  opposite  Luc.  Nanet  and  Nise, 
who  were  recent  grandparents,  had  taken  their  place  at 
his  side ;  their  laughing  eyes,  under  their  fair  hair,  now 
whitened,  were  just  the  same  as  on  those  far-distant  days 
when  they  were  nothing  but  playfellows,  little  curly  mon- 
keys. All  the  descendants  surrounded  the  table.  Manual 
labor,  trade,  and  the  soil  were  represented,  and  all  the 
social  communion  whence  issued  the  new  city,  the  Beau- 
elair  of  justice  and  of  happiness. 

At  the  moment  Eagu  approached,  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  were  surrounding  the  table  with  a  halo  of 
glory,  and  the  bouquets  of  roses,  the  silver  plates,  the  light 
silks,  and  diamond-decked  hair  of  the  women  sparkled  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  splendor.  But  the  most  striking 
thing  in  this  good-night  from  the  sun  was  the  haste  dis- 
played by  all  the  birds  in  the  neighborhood  to  descend  once 
again  upon  these  guests  before  going  to  sleep  in  the  trees. 
Such  a  flight  of  them  appeared,  with  such  a  beating  of 
■  wings,  that  the  table  was  covered  by  them,  and  there  was 
a  living  snow  of  little  warm  feathers.  Friendly  hands 
held  them,  caressed  them,  and  released  them.  This  confi- 
dence of  the  red-breasts  and  chaffinches  was  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  observe,  and  celebrated  in  the  calm  evening 
air  the  alliance  that  had  been  established  for  the  future  be- 
tween all  beings,  that  universal  peace  which  reigned  be- 
tween men,  beasts,  and  inanimate  objects. 
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"  Oh,  grandfather  Luc !"  cried  the  little  hoy  Richard, 
"  see  there !  grandmother  Josine  has  a  bird  drinking  water 
out  of  her  glass." 

It  was  true,  and  Luc,  the  founder  of  the  town,  was 
amused  and  touched  by  it.  The  water  was  some  of  that 
fresh,  pure  fluid  which  he  had  obtained  from  among 
the  ro<^  of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  and  which  he  had  im- 
pounded for  the  use  of  the  entire  town,  with  its  gardens, 
its  avenues,  and  spouting  fountains.  He  took  the  glass, 
and  raised  it  into  the  light  of  the  snn,  saying: 

"  Josine,  we  must  drink ;  we  must  drink  to  the  health 
of  our  happy  city !" 

And  when  Josine,  still  loving  and  tender,  with  her 
snow  -  white  hair,  had  smilingly  moistened  her  lips,  he 
drank  in  his  turn,  and  resumed : 

"  To  the  health  of  our  eity,  of  which  to-day  is  the  fete. 
May  it  always  continue  to  enlarge,  and  may  it  increase  in 
liberty,  in  prosperity,  in  beauty,  and  may  it  convert  all 
the  earth  to  the  work  of  imiversal  harmony." 

Standing  in  the  sunlight  that  surrounded  him  with  a 
nimbus,  Luc  was  superb  in  renewed  youth,  in  faith,  and  in 
triumphant  joy.  He  spoke  simply,  without  pride  or  em- 
phasis, of  his  happiness  at  seeing  his  work  at  last  living 
and  a  reality.  He  was  the  founder,  the  creator,  and  the 
father,  and  al!  these  rejoicing  people  and  all  these  guests 
at  all  these  tables  at  which  they  were  enjoying  the  fes- 
tivities of  labor,  the  fertility  of  summer,  were  his  peo- 
ple, his  friends,  his  relations,  and  his  continually  increas- 
ing family,  which  was  becoming  always  more  and  more 
fraternal  and  prosperous.  The  wish  of  ardent  tenderness 
that  he  expressed  for  his  town  arose  in  the  evening  air, 
and  echoed  from  table  to  table,  even  to  the  most  distant 
avenues.  Every  one  stood  up,  and  each,  raising  his  glass 
to  his  lips  in  his  turn,  drank  to  the  health  of  Lue  and  Jo- 
sine, the  hero  and  heroine,  the  patriarchs  of  labor — she 
the  redeemed,  glorified  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother;  he 
the  redeemer,  who,  in  order  to  save  her,  had  saved  the 
whole  wretched  world  of  the  wages  system  from  iniquity 
and  suffering.    It  was  a  moment  of  exaltation  and  splen- 
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dor,  the  passionate  gratitude  of  the  immense  crowd,  the 
recompense  for  so  much  active  faith,  the  definite  entrance 
into  glory  and  love. 

Hagu  trembled  in  all  his  limbs,  shuddering  ffad  pale, 
under  the  wind  of  the  apotheosis  that  had  just  passed  by- 
He  could  not  support  the  splendor  of  beauty  and  of  good- 
ness which  radiated  from  Luc  and  Josine.  He  drew  back 
and  hesitated,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  flight  when  Luc, 
who  had  observed  him,  turned  towards  Bonnaire,  and  said : 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  you  were  wanting  to  my  joy,  for  you 
have  been  to  me  a  second  self,  the  bravest,  die  best,  the 
strongest  laborer  in  the  work,  and  they  ought  not  to  honor 
me  without  honoring  you  also.  Tell  me,  who  is  that  old 
man  with  you?" 

"  He  is  a  stranger." 

"  A  stranger !  Then  let  him  draw  near ;  let  him  break 
the  bread  of  our  harvests  with  us,  and  let  him  drink  of 
the  water  of  our  springs.  Josine,  make  room,  and  you, 
friend,  whom  we  do  not  know,  approach  and  seat  your- 
self between  my  wife  and  me,  for  we  wish  to  honor,  in 
you,  all  our  unknown  brothers  of  other  towns  all  over  the 
world." 

Bagu  appeared  to  be  seized  with  mortal  terror,  and 
drew  back  once  more. 

"  No,  no !    I  cannot  I" 

"  Why,  then  V  asked  Luc,  gently.  "  If  you  have  come 
from  afar  and  you  are  weary,  you  will  find  here  succor- 
ing and  consoling  hands.  We  do  not  ask  your  name,  nor 
your  past.  With  us  everything  is  pardoned,  and  fraternity 
reigns  alone,  for  the  happiness  of  each  leads  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  Dear  wife,  do  you  also  tell  him  these  things, 
which  will  seem  sweeter  and  more  convincing  from  your 
lips,  since  I,  myself,  seem  to  succeed  only  in  frightening 
him." 

Then  Josine  herself  spoke. 

"  Wait,  my  friend ;  here  is  our  glass;  why  will  you  not 
drink  to  our  health  and  your  own  ?  Ton  have  come  from 
a  distance,  and  are  our  brother,  and  we  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  enlarging  our  family  still  more.     It  is  the  cus- 
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torn  in  Beavclair  now  upon  fete  days  to  give  the  kiss  oi. 
peace  which  effaces  everything.  Take  and  drink,  for  love 
of  every  one." 

But  Ragu  recoiled  anew,  more  pale  and  trembling, 
struck  with  terror  at  the  sacrilege. 

"  No,  no !     I  cannot  I" 

Did  Luc  and  Josine  have,  at  this  moment,  any  suspicion 
of  the  truth — did  they  recognize  the  miserable  creature 
who  had  returned,  after  having  so  long  fulfilled  his  des- 
tiny of  idleness  and  corruption,  only  to  suffer  more  % 
They  regarded  him  with  their  eyes  full  of  kindliness, 
through  which  passed  a  sadness  full  of  the  deepest  pity. 
And  Luc  concluded,  simply : 

''  Do  according  to  your  own  will,  since  you  cannot  be 
-of  our  family,  at  the  time  when  the  different  members 
of  it  are  approaching  each  other  and  when  they  are  press- 
ing closely  together,  hand  in  hand.  See!  see!  they  are 
going  to  mingle ;  the  tables  are  going  to  be  joined  to  each 
other,  80  that  there  will  soon  be  one  table  only  for  the 
whole  city  of  brothers." 

It  was  true ;  the  guests  were  beginning  to  approach  each 
other;  each  table  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  the  next, 
and  by  degrees  all  were  united.  It  all  seemed  very  nat- 
ural ;  the  children  acted  at  first  as  messengers,  going  from 
dessert  to  dessert;  then  the  different  members  of  the  same 
family,  scattered  through  the  chain  of  alliances,  had  a 
tendency  to  unite  and  to  find  themselves  side  by  side. 

Bonnaire  had  not  interfered,  but  did  not  take  his  eyes 
off  Ragu,  expecting  to  see  accomplished  in  him  the  change 
that  he  expected,  after  this  day  in  which  surprises  had 
staggered  him  one  by  one,  up  to  this  splendid  culmination 
that  terrified  and  overcame  him.  He  felt  that  Kagu  was 
so  stricken  and  so  wavering  that  he  gave  him  his  hand. 

"  Come,"  aaid  he,  "  let  us  walk  about  a  little ;  the  even- 
ing air  is  so  mild.  Tell  me,  do  you  believe  now  in  our 
happiness  ?  You  see  very  plainly  that  it  is  possible  to 
work  and  be  happy,  for  joy,  health,  and  a  perfect  life  are 
to  be  found  in  labor.  To  labor  is  simply  to  live.  An  ex- 
perience of  suffering  and  death  had   been  necessary  to 
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make  a  curse  of  labor  and  to  make  the  idea  of  paradise 
that  of  eternal  idleness.  Labor  is  not  our  master;  it  is 
the  breath  of  our  lungs,  the  blood  in  our  veins,  our  only 
reason  for  living,  for  loving,  for  producing,  for  being  im- 
mortal himian  beings." 

But  Bagu,  completely  defeated,  ceaaed  from  discussion, 
as  though  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  weary  to  the  point 
of  death. 

"  Oh,  let  me  alone ;  let  me  alone,"  said  he.  "  I  am  only 
a  coward;  a  child  should  have  had  more  courage,  and  I 
despise  myself." 

Then,  in  a  low  voice,  he  added : 

"  I  came  to  kill  them  both.  Ah !  the  interminable  jour- 
ney, the  roads  and  roada,  the  years  o£  vague  wanderings 
through  unknown  countries,  with  that  single  passion  in 
my  heart,  that  of  returning  to  Beauelair  to  find  again  that 
man  and  that  woman,  and  to  phmge  into  each  of  them  the 
knife  of  which  I  made  so  clumsy  a  use  before !  And  see 
how  you  have  beguiled  me ;  see  how  I  have  just  trembled 
before  them,  and  drawn  back  like  a  coward  on  seeing  them 
so  beautiful,  so  splendid,  and  so  radiant !" 

Bonnaire  shuddered  at  this  confession.  He  had  sus- 
pected this  intended  crime  the  evening  before ;  but  now, 
before  the  abasement  of  this  miserable  object,  he  felt  him- 
self seized  with  pity. 

"  Come  away,  come  away,  poor  fellow ;  come  to  my 
hoiise  to  sleep  this  night  again.  To-morrow  we  will  look 
about." 

"  Sleep  again  in  your  house  ?  Oh  no,  no !  I  am  going 
away.    I  am  going  away  at  once." 

"  But  you  cannot  set  out  at  this  hour ;  you  are  too 
tired,  too  feeble.  "Why  will  you  not  remain  with  us  ?  You 
will  come  to  be  at  peace,  you  will  understand  our  happi- 
ness." 

"  Oh  no,  no  I  I  cannot.  I  must  set  out  at  once,  at  once. 
The  potter  well  said  that  I  was  not  fit  for  such  a  home 
as  yours," 

And  then,  in  the  tone  of  a  condemned  soul  in  torment, 
with  a  deep,  smothered  rage,  he  said: 
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"  I  cannot  look  upon  your  happiness.  I  should  suffer 
too  much." 

Thenceforward  Bonnaire  insisted  no  further,  being  him- 
self invaded  by  a  secret  uneasiness  and  horror.  He  took 
Ragu  back  to  his  bouse  in  silence,  for  the  latter  wanted  to 
get  his  knapsack  and  his  stick,  without  wishing  to  wait 
until  tbe  end  of  the  meal.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged, 
not  a  gesture  of  farewell.  Bonnaire  watched  this  man,  old, 
miserable,  and  stricken,  setting  forth  with  a  faltering  step, 
and  disappearing  in  the  distance  in  the  night  which  was 
gradually  descending. 

But  Eagu  was  not  able  to  flee  from  Beauclair  in  its  fes- 
tivities all  at  once.  He  slowly  remoimted  the  Brias  gorge, 
and  climbed  painfully,  step  by  step,  among  the  rocks  of 
the  Monts  Bleuses. 

He  now  looked  down  upon  the  town,  and  as  he  turned 
took  it  all  in  at  a  glance.  And  he  heard  the  laughter  and 
the  songs  ascend ;  he  was  still  taking  part  in  that  immense 
fete  of  this  entire  people  assembled  there  like  one  single, 
fraternal  family. 

Then  he  wished  to  fly  ouce  more ;  he  ascended  still  high- 
er, and  when  he  turned  again  it  was  to  find  the  city  even 
more  resplendent  The  laughter  and  songs  by  which  the 
great  human  family  celebrated  the  joy  of  labor  on  the 
fruitful  earth  reached  him  even  more  clearly.  He  set 
forth  for  the  last  time,  and  he  walked  long,  long,  until  at 
length  he  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 
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MORE  years  rolled  bj,  and  inevitable  death,  the 
trusty  worker  of  eternal  life,  completed  its  labors  by 
carrying  away  one  by  one  the  persons  who  had  accom- 
plished their  task.  Bourron  went  first,  and  then  his  wife 
Babette,  whose  gay  disposition  showed  itself  up  to  her 
last  breath.  Then  followed  Petit-Da  and  Ma  Bleue,  she 
of  the  deep,  celestial  blue  eyes.  Lange  died  while  finish- 
ing his  last  figure,  that  of  a  lovely  girl  with  naked  feet, 
in  the  likeness  of  Barefoot.  Nanet  and  Nise-went  off  in 
an  embrace  while  still  young.  Jinally,  Bonuaire  suc- 
cumbed like  a  hero,  and  suddenly,  as  though  a  prey  to 
the  bustle  of  labor.  He  died  one  day  when  he  had  gone 
to  the  workshops  to  witness  the  operation  of  an  immense 
hammer,  each  stroke  of  which  forged  one  piece. 

Of  all  their  generation,  of  all  the  founders  and  creators 
in  triumphal  Beauclair,  Luc  and  Jordan  remained  alone, 
beloved  and  surrounded  by  the  affectionate  cares  of  Jo- 
sine,  Sflsurette,  and  Suzanne.  The  three  women,  of  mirac- 
ulous health  and  strength  for  their  age,  were  their  assist- 
ants and  supporters  at  every  hour.  Luc  was  now  grad- 
ually losing  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  walked  with  difficulty, 
and  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  an  arm-chair.  Ever 
since  this  had  been  the  case  Suzanne  had  come  to  live  at 
his  house,  sharing  with  Josine  the  sad  honor  of  waiting 
upon  him.  He  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  but  his 
cheerfulness  was  unvarying;  his  intelligence  remained  in- 
tact, and  he  would  be,  as  he  said,  still  young  were  it  not  for 
his  cursed  legs,  which  had  become  like  lead.  Soeurette, 
in  her  turn,  did  hot  leave  her  brother  Jordan,  who  was 
still  always  employed  in  his  laboratory,  where  he  now 
slept,  and  whence  he  no  longer  emerged.  He  was  Luc's 
37 
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senior  by  ten  years,  but  in  spite  of  bis  age  he  had  pre- 
served the  slow,  methodical  activity  by  which  be  accom- 
plished bis  immense  labors,  unceasing  even  now  at  the 
close  of  bis  existence — labor  so  logical  and  so  determined 
that  he  was  still  able  to  work,  at  nearly  a  hundred,  al- 
though the  other  and  most  reliable  workers  of  his  genera- 
tion had  long  since  slept  beneath  the  sod. 

He  had  oft«n  said,  in  bis  feeble  voice : 

"  Those  who  die  do  so  because  they  wish  to  die ;  no  one 
dies  as  long  as  he  has  something  to  do.  I  am  not  in 
good  health,  but  I  shall  live  to  be  very  old,  and  shall 
die  only  upon  the  day  when  my  work  is  finished.  You  will 
see,  you  will  see !  I  shall  know  it  very  well,  and  I  will 
warn  you,  my  good  friends,  by  saying  to  you :  '  Good- 
night I  my  day  is  done ;  I  am  going  to  sleep.'  " 

Jordan  therefore  still  labored,  because  he  bad  not,  ac- 
cording to  himself,  finished  his  work.  He  lived  always 
wrapped  up  in  bis  blankets;  he  drank  warm  water  for 
fear  of  taking  cold;  he  took  long  periods  of  repose,  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  between  the  rare  hours  that  he  could 
give  to  his  investigations. 

In  Jordan's  opinion  bis  work  would  be  completed  only 
on  the  day  when  he  should  have  given  to  the  new  city 
beneficent  electricity,  without  measurement,  to  be  used  at 
will,  like  the  water  which  pours  in  an  inexhaustible  flood 
from  the  river,  or  like  the  air  which  each  person  is  free 
to  breathe  at  discretion.  For  nearly  sixty  years  he  had 
been  doing  much  towards  reaching  such  a  result,  and  by 
successive  stages  had  solved  the  problems  that  appeared 
upon  the  way.  At  first  he  had  exercised  bis  ingenuity 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  carriage  by  burning  coal  under 
boilers  as  it  came  from  the  shaft,  and  by  transmitting  the 
power  thus  obtained  to  various  works  by  cable,  without 
much  waste.  Then  he  devised  the  apparatus,  so  long 
sought  for,  and  succeeded  in  directly  transforming  the 
caloric  energy  contained  in  coal  into  electrical  energy 
without  passing  through  mechanical  energy.  Then  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possible,  and  even  cer- 
tain, that  coal-mines  would  eventually  become  exhausted. 
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Should  coal  fail  in  less  than  a  centur^,  would  it  not  prove 
the  death  of  the  present  world,  the  stoppage  of  all  indus- 
tries, the  suppression  of  means  of  locomotion,  and  the 
stagnation  of  humanity  ?  Each  ton  of  this  coal  that  he 
could  not  do  without  he  saw  hum  with  uneasiness,  saying 
to  himself  that  that  was  one  ton  less.  Therefore  he  re- 
turned to  work,  and  had  already  been  laboring  at  this 
problem  more  than  ten  years. 

But  he  was  haunted  by  another  idea,  which  gradually 
took  entire  possession  of  him  and  threw  him  into  a  pro- 
found dream  that  ended  by  being  itself  his  complete  work, 
through  the  thought  that  it  would  give  happiness  to  the 
world  if  it  were  realized. 

Jordan,  who  was  so  emaciated  and  so  chilly,  had  always 
had  a  passion  for  the  sun.  He  followed  it  on  its  course, 
and  he  looked  at  it  each  evening  when  it  sank  to  rest 
with  fear  and  horror  of  the  advancing  darkness;  and  in 
the  morning  he  sometimes  rose  very  early  for  the  joy 
of  seeing  it  return.  The  sun  was  the  eternal  source  of 
life,  because  it  was  the  source  of  light,  heat,  and  motion. 
Why,  therefore,  should  not  the  sun  continue  and  com- 
plete his  own  work  ? 

Jordan  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem.  The  good  and 
glorious  sun  allowed  him  to  appropriate  a  little  of  his  in- 
exhaustible flame,  with  which  he  bad  been  warming  the 
earth  for  so  many  ages.  After  the  final  experiments 
works  were  erected  and  set  in  operation,  which  furnished 
Eeauclair  with  electricity  for  a  whole  year,  and  as  much 
as  the  inhabitants  needed,  just  as  the  springs  of  the  Monts 
Bleuses  were  furnishing  them  with  water.  But  there  was 
still  one  great  trouble,  and  that  was  that  the  immense  res- 
ervoirs wasted  a  great  deal,  and  there  was,  therefore,  a 
final  improvement  to  be  made  by  means  of  which  suffi- 
cient aolar  rays  might  be  perfectly  stored  up  to  light  an- 
other sun  above  the  city  during  the  long  nights  of  De- 
cember. 

Jordan  set  himself  to  work  once  more.  He  still  sought 
and  struggled,  always  resolved  to  live  until  his  work 
should  be  complete.     The  day  at  length  came.     He  had 
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found  a  method  of  preventing  anj  loss,  and  of  rendering 
the  reservoirs  impermeable  and  capable  of  preserving  the 
supply  of  electric  power  for  a  long  time.  This  having 
been  done,  he  had  only  one  more  wish,  and  that  was  to 
say  good-bye  to  his  work,  to  embrace  his  friends,  and  then 
to  enter  into  universal  life. 

It  was  now  October,  and  the  sun  was  atill  imparting 
to  the  last  leaves  a  bright,  warm,  golden  hue.  Jordan  re- 
quested Sceurette  to  have  him  carried  for  the  last  time  in 
an  arm-chair  to  the  works,  where  the  new  reservoirs  had 
just  been  installed.  He  wished  to  verify  there  his  tri- 
umphant work,  that  of  collecting  and  preserving  enough 
of  the  sun's  power  to  enable  Beauclair  to  await  the  ap- 
proaching spring.  On  a  delightful  afternoon  he  was 
taken  to  the  works  and  passed  two  hours  visiting  everything 
and  regulating  the  proper  action  of  the  apparatus.  The 
works  were  constructed  at  the  very  foot  of  the  slope  of  the 
Monts  Bleuses,  in  that  part  of  the.  ancient  park  which  was 
exposed  to  the  full  mid-day  sun,  and  which  its  light  had 
formerly  made  a  paradise  teeming  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  vast  structures  were  dominated  by  towers  that  were 
united  by  immense  roofs  of  steel  and  glass,  without  any 
portion  of  the  apparatus  being  visible  outside,  as  all  the 
cables  and  conductors  of  power  passed  underground.  Then 
Jordan  completed  his  visit  by  stopping  for  another 
moment  in  the  central  court,  where  he  cast  one  last  long 
look  around  him,  on  this  new  world,  this  source  of  eternal 
life,  his  creation,  the  passion  of  his  entire  existence.  He 
turned  towards  Sffiurette,  who  had  not  quitted  him,  but 
had  followed,  step  by  step,  the  arm-chair  in  which  the 
two  men  transported  him. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  finished,  and 
all  is  well.     Now  I  can  go.     Let  us  return  home,  sister." 

He  was  very  cheerful  and  radiant  at  having  seen  his 
work  complete  and  in  order,  like  a  good  workman  who 
goes  at  last  to  seek  repose.  But  as  his  sister,  for  the  sake 
of  exercise  on  this  beautiful  morning,  had  given  the  men 
orders  to  make  a  detour,  he  foimd  himself  all  at  once,  on 
coming  out  of  an  avenue,  before  the  cottage  of  Luc,  who 
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also  was  infinu  by  reason  of  his  paralyzed  lower  limbs, 
which  prevented  his  going  out.  The  two  friends  had  not 
been  able  to  see  each  other  for  several  months.  They  had 
been  reduced  lo  correspondence,  and  had  news  of  each  other 
only  through  their  loving  guardians,  their  good  angels, 
who  were  always  on  the  road  from  one  to  the  other.  One 
wish  still,  the  last  of  his  heart,  arose  in  the  dying  man,  out 
of  the  peaceful  sleep  that  began  to  take  possession  of  him. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  of  you,  sister,  let  me  stop  under  that  tree 
at  the  border  of  those  tall  plants.  Go  up  at  once  to  Luc's 
room,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  passing  by,  and  am  here, 
before  his  door,  expecting  him." 

Sceurette,  surprised  and  a  little  uneasy  in  regard  to  the 
great  emotion  of  such  an  interview,  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  But,  my  dear,  Luc  is  like  yourself ;  he  does  not  move ; 
how  could  he  come  down  V 

Jordan  once  more  smiled  his  kindly  smile,  by  which  his 
eyes  were  reanimated, 

"  He  can  be  brought  down,  sister.  Since  I  have  come 
to  him  in  my  arm-chair,  he  can  very  well  come  to  me  in 
his." 

And  he  added,  tenderly : 

"  It  is  very  delightful  here,  and  we  will  talk  for  the 
last  time  and  will  say  our  farewells.  How  can  we  part 
forever  without  having  embraced  each  other  V 

It  was  impossible  for  SiBUPette  to  refuse  further,  and 
she  went  up  to  Luc's  room.  Jordan  awaited  her  tran- 
quilly in  the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun.  His  sister  soon 
reappeared  and  announced  the  coming  of  his  friend.  A 
profound  emotion  passed  over  Jordan  when  Luc  appeared 
in  his  turn,  also  in  an  arm-chair  carried  by  two  men.  He 
advanced  slowly  over  the  grass,  followed  by  Josine  and 
Suzanne,  who  never  left  him.  Then  the  men  deposited 
him  near  Jordan,  with  the  arm-chairs  touching  each  oth- 
er, so  that  the  two  friends  were  able  to  clasp  and  press 
each  other's  hands. 

"  Ah,  my  good  Jordan,  how  I  tliank  you !  how  good  this 
is  of  yon,  this  thought  of  our  meeting  once  more  and  bid- 
ding each  other  farewell !" 
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"  You  should  have  come  to  my  houBs,  my  good  Lue. 
Since  I  was  passing  and  you  were  here,  it  was  so  simple 
that  we  should  meet  again  for  the  last  time  amid  these 
plants,  under  one  of  our  own  dear  trees,  whose  shade  we 
have  80  much  loved." 

The  tree  was  a  silver  linden,  a  superb  giant,  already 
half  stripped  of  its  leaves.  But  the  sun  was  still  gilding 
it,  and  beams  of  light  were  streaming  through  ita  branches. 
The  evening  was  exquisite,  and  a  deep  silence  reigned, 
A  great  simbeam  flooded  the  two  aged  men  with  a  soft 
light,  while  the  three  women,  standing  in  the  rear,  seemed 
to  be  hovering  over  them  with  solicitude. 

"  Think  then,  my  friend !"  resumed  Jordan,  "  we  have 
spent  our  lives,  during  so  many  years,  in  labor  side  by 
side !  We  have  ended  by  being  to  some  degree  part  of  each 
other  I  And  I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  remorse  if  I 
had  not  already  forgiven  myself  for  having  believed  so 
little  in  your  work  in  the  beginning,  when  you  came  to 
me,  asking  my  aid  to  construct  the  future  city  of  jus- 
tice.    I  was  convinced  at  that  time  of  your  failure." 

Luc  began  to  laugh. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  friend ;  as  you  say,  political,  economical, 
and  social  stru^les  were  not  your  affair.  No  doubt  there 
had  been  many  vain  agitations  among  men.  But  what  of 
that!  Was  it  not  necessary  that  facts  should  no  longer 
be  confused,  and  that  evolution  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
complish itself  without  hastening  the  hour  of  its  deliver- 
ance ?  All  the  compromises  that  ^re  sometimes  necessary, 
all  the  base  efforts  made  by  leaders  of  men,  have  their  ■ 
excuse  in  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing double  stages  of  progress." 

Jordan  quickly  interrupted  him. 

"  You  were  right,  my  friend,  and  you  have  proved  your- 
self so  to  me  magnificently.  Your  efforts  here  have  hast- 
ened and  stimulated  those  of  all  the  world.  It  may  he 
that  you  have  gained  a  hundred  years  upon  poverty,  upon 
human  suffering,  and  this  new  town,  this  regenerated 
Beauelair  of  to-day,  where  the  utmost  justice  and  the  ut- 
most happiness  now  flourish,  testifies   to  the  worthiness 
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of  jour  missioa  and  the  beneficent  kindneas  of  your  labor. 
You  are  witnesg  that  I  am  with  you,-  with  all  ray  mind  and 
all  my  heart,  and  I  should  not  want  to  leave  you  with- 
out telling  you  how  you  have  conquered  me  by  your  ef- 
forts and  with  what  increasing  affection  I  have  followed 
you  in  all  that  you  have  just  realized  that  is  humane  and 
great.     You  have  often  been  an  example  to  me." 

Then  Luc  exclaimed,  protestingly : 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  do  not  let  us  speak  of  me  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  you  who  have  given  me  continually  the  high- 
est, the  most  magnificent  one!  Do  you  remember  my 
weariness,  my  former  discouragement,  when  I  always 
found  you  erect,  with  the  greatest  courage,  the  strongest 
faith  in  your  work,  even  in  the  days  when  all  certainty 
seemed  crumbling  around  you  ?  Your  invincible  strength 
has  lain  in  believing  in  nothing  but  work,  and  putting  into 
that  belief,  the  only  salvation,  the  only  reason  for  action 
and  life.  Your  work  has  thus  become  your  very  heart  and 
braiu,  the  blood  that  flows  in  your  veins,  the  thought 
that  watches  unceasingly  at  the  bottom  of  your  intelli- 
gence. Work  is  your  sole  existence;  it  beats  with  all 
the  life  that  you  impart  to  it  hour  by  hour.  Moreover, 
what  an  imperishable  monument,  what  a  magnificent  gift 
of  happiness  you  are  going  to  bequeath  to  men !  My  own 
work  as  constructor  of  the  to^vn  and  shepherd  of  the  peo- 
ple would  certainly  never  have  succeeded  and  would  still 
be  of  no  avail  if  youra  had  not  existed." 

There  was  silence;  a  flight  of  birds  passed  overhead, 
and  as  the  autunm  sun  sank  lower  in  the  heavens  it  inun- 
dated the  bare  branches  with  a  more  tender  sweetness. 
Soeurette's  maternal  instinct  caused  her  to  become  uneasy. 
She  replaced  the  coverings  over  Jordan's  knees,  while  Jo- 
sine  and  Suzanne  hung  over  Luc,  fearful  of  bis  being 
fatigued.    At  last  he  resumed : 

"  Science  remains  the  great  revolutionist.  That  you 
told  me  in  the  beginning,  and  each  step  forward  of  our 
long  existence  has  convinced  mo  how  right  you  were. 
Would  this  Beauclair  of  comfort  and  community  of  in- 
terests have  been  already  possible  if  you  had  not  put  at 
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my  disposal  electrical  energy,  this  agent  which  has  be- 
come necessary  to  all  labor,  to  all  social  life  ?  Truth  and 
science  alone  will  emancipate  man  more  and  more,  and 
make  him  master  of  his  destiny  and  give  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the__  world  by  reducing  the  forces  of  nature  to 
the  part  of  docile  servants.  While  it  was  I  who  built, 
my  friend,  it  was  you  who  gave  me  the  means  to  breathe 
life  into  my  mortar  and  stones." 

"  It  is  true,"  answered  Jordan,  in  his  gentle,  tranquil 
voice,  "  science  will  emancipate  man,  for  truth  is  really 
the  most  powerful,  and,  indeed,  the  only  worker  for  fra- 
ternity and  justice.  I  am  going  to  depart  content.  I 
have  just  made  my  last  visit  to  our  works,  which  will 
now  continue  to  act  as  I  would  wish,  for  the  relief  and 
happiness  of  all." 

He  continued  to  talk,  giving  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions aa  to  the  operation  of  the  new  apparatus  and  the 
future  employment  of  these  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of 
power,  as  if  be  were  dictating  to  bis  friend  bis  last 
wishes.  This  was  his  will  and  testament,  all  the  joy  and 
all  the  peace  that  could  be  drawn  from  his  scientific  labors. 
Electricity  was  already  so  abundant  and  so  very  cheap 
that  it  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleasure,  like 
water  from  the  springs  whose  streams  never  dried  up, 
or  like  the  open  air  coming  freely  from  the  four  comers 
of  the  horizon.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  it  was 
life  itself. 

The  applications  of  electricity  were  numberless;  each 
day  gave  birth  to  some  new  benefit.  Even  transportation, 
locomotion,  and  simple  traffic  in  the  populous  streets  were 
becoming  more  easy,  thanks  to  that  power  supplied  with- 
out cost,  applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  vehicles,  such 
as  bicycles,  voiturettes,  wagons,  and  trains  of  ears. 

"  I  shall  depart  content,"  repeated  Jordan,  with  his  air 
of  serene  cheerfulness.  "  I  have  finished  my  task,  and  I 
find  that  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  me 
to  sleep  in  peace.  In  the  near  future,  aerial  navigation 
will  be  established,  and  man  will  have  conquered  space, 
as  he  has  conquered  the  ocean.    In  the  future  be  will  be 
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able  to  eorreepond  from  one  end  of  ttie  earth  to  the  other, 
without  wires  or  cables.  Human  words  and  human  deeds 
will  make  the  tour  of  the  world  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning.  And,  my  friend,  this  is  certainly  that  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  by  science,  the  great  invincible  revolu- 
tionist which  will  bring  them  continually  more  peace  and 
truth. 

He  was  becoming  tired,  and  his  voice  was  growing  very 
feeble.    Yet  he  was  still  cheerful,  as  he  concluded: 

"  You  see,  my  friend,  I  was  as  revolutionary  as  youi^ 
self." 

"  I  know  it,  my  friend,"  answered  Luc,  with  touching 
tenderness.  "  Tou  have  been  my  master  in  all  things, 
and  I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  admirable 
lessons  in  enei^,  for  your  superb  faith  in  labor  and  what 
it  can  accomplish." 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  a  slight  tremor  had  just 
passed  through  the  branches  of  the  great  linden  tree, 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  star  of  day  were  falling 
paler.  The  night  was  approaching,  and  a  delicious  re- 
pose was  slowly  invading  the  stately  foliage.  The  three 
women,  still  standing,  ever  silent  and  attentive,  became  un- 
easy, much  as  they  respected  this  last  interview,  the  emo- 
tion of  which  held  them  spellbound.  They  interfered 
with  gentleness,  without  words,  hut  with  a  simple  maternal 
gestura 

Then,  as  Josine  and  Suzanne  were  covering  Luc  in  his 
turn,  he  said,  quietly: 

"  I  am  not  cold ;  the  evening  is  bo  beautiful." 

But  Sffiurette  had  turned  to  look  at  the  sun,  which,  hav- 
ing reached  the  horizon,  was  on  the  point  of  disappearing, 
and  Jordan  followed  her  glance. 

"  Yes,  night  is  falling,"  resumed  he.  "  The  sun  may 
rest,  but  it  leaves  us  its  goodness  and  its  strength  in  our 
storehouses.  And  this  time  when  he  goes  to  rest  my  day 
also  will  be  done.  I  am  going  to  go  to  sleep.  Farewell, 
my  friend." 

"  Farewell,  my  friend,"  repeated  Luc.  "  I  also  shall 
soon  sleep." 
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These  were  their  adienx;  of  exquisite  tenderness  and 
of  extraordinary  simple  grandeur.  Both  knew  that  they 
would  never  see  each  other  again,  that  they  were  ex- 
changing their  last  glances  and  speaking  their  last  words. 
After  sixty  years,  in  which  th^r  lives  had  been  spent  in 
a  common  effort,  they  were  now  separating,  to  be  re- 
united only  in  the  stream  of  generations,  the  humanity  of 
the  future,  whose  happiness  they  had  hastened. 

"  Farewell,  my  friend,"  said  Jordan,  once  more,  "  Do 
not  he  sad;  death  is  good  and  necessary.  We  live  again 
in  others;  we  remain  thus  immortal.  We  have  already 
given  ourselves  to  them ;  we  have  labored  only  for  them, 
and  we  shall  be  bom  again  in  them;  we  shall  thus  have 
our  part  in  our  own  work.     Farewell,  my  friend." 

And  Luc  once  more  repeated ; 

"  Farewell,  my  friend ;  all  that  is  to  remain  of  us  will 
tell  how  we  have  loved  and  how  we  have  hoped.  Each 
human  being  is  bom  to  do  his  task;  life  has  no  other 
reason ;  every  time  that  nature  needs  another  workman  she 
puts  into  the  world  another  human  being,  and  when  the 
workman's  day  is  done,  he  can  go  to  rest ;  the  earth  will 
receive  him  again  for  other  needs.    Farewell,  my  friend," 

He  leaned  forward,  wishing  to  kiss  Jordan,  but  was 
unable,  and  the  three  loving  women  were  obliged  to  aid 
and  support  them  in  this  last  embrace.  They  laughed 
like  children,  and  displayed  cheerfulness  and  an  admirable 
serenity  in  this  supreme  hour  of  separation,  experiencing 
neither  regrets  nor  remorse,  since  they  had  faithfully  done 
their  duty,  their  task  as  men.  They  bad  even  less  to  fear 
in  the  future ;  they  were  without  terror  of  the  death  await- 
ing them,  for  they  were  secure  of  the  great  calm  in  which 
good  workmen  sleep.  They  embraced  each  other  very 
tenderly,  and  lingeringly  put  all  that  remained  to  them 
of  breath  into  this  kiss, 

"  Farewell,  my  good  Jordan." 

"  Farewell,  my  good  Luc." 

Then  they  spoke  no  more.  The  silence  became  profound 
and  sacred.  The  sun  disappeared  from  the  wide  heavens 
behind  the  dim  and  distant  line  of  the  horizon.     Li  the 
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great  linden  tree  a  bird  became  silent,  the  branchea  of  the 
trees  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  the  tall  grasses  and  the 
entire  park,  with  its  old  trees,  walks,  and  lawns,  sank  into 
the  delightful  peace  of  evening. 

Then,  upon  a  sign  from  So3urette,  the  two  men  raised 
Jordan's  arm-chair,  and  bore  him  away  with  a  slow  and 
gentle  step.  Lue,  sitting  motionless  in  his  own,  had  insist- 
ed by  a  gesture  that  they  should  leave  him  under  the  tree 
a  moment  longer.  He  gazed  after  his  friend  as  the  lat- 
ter was  borne  down  the  wide,  straight  walk.  The  walk 
was  a  long  one,  and  the  arm-chair  gradually  diminished 
in  size.  There  was  one  moment  when  Jordan  turned 
round  for  the  last  time,  and  one  more  glance,  together  with 
a  half-extinguished  laugh,  were  exchanged.  All  was  over, 
and  Luc  saw  the  arm-chair  vanish  from  his  sight,  while  , 
the  entire  park  sank  into  slumber,  and  became  enveloped 
in  the  increasing  darkness.  Upon  re-entering  his  labora- 
tory, Jordan  lay  down.  He  was  so  delicate  and  so  weak  at 
his  great  age  that  his  stature  seemed  reduced  to  that  of 
a  child.  As  he  himself  had  said,  his  work  being  finished 
and  his  day  ended,  he  was  willing  that  death  should  claim 
him ;  and  the  next  day  he  died,  very  peacefully,  in  Sceu- 
rette's  arms. 

Luc  was  to  live  another  five  years  in  the  arm-chair, 
which  he  seldom  cpiitted,  and  which  was  placed  near  the 
window  of  his  room,  whence  he  saw  his  city  each  day  be- 
coming larger  and  more  complete.  A  week  after  Jordan's 
death,  Soeurette  had  come  to  join  Josine  and  Suzanne  at 
Luc's  side,  so  that  there  were  thereafter  three  to  sur- 
round him  with  their  tenderness  and  care.  All  this  care 
for  him  was  the  superb  and  boundless  harvest  of  all  the 
love  that  he  had  sown,  with  lavish  hands,  over  the  entire 
earth  around  him,  the  results  of  which  were  to-day  in- 
creasing with  extraordinary  abundance  under  the  sun. 

During  his  long  hours  of  happy  contemplation  before  his 
prosperous  city,  Luc  often  lived  bis  past  over  again.  He 
saw  once  more  his  point  of  departure,  from  long  ago  read- 
ing an  unpretentious  little  book  containing  an  abstract 
of  Fourier's  doctrine.     He  recalled  the  sleepless  night. 
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during  which,  feverishly  revolving  thoughts  of  his  still 
obBcure  mission,  his  brain  and  heart  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  the  good  seed,  as  he  had  begun  to  read  in  order 
to  find  sleep.  Thus,  starting  from  Fourier's  experiment, 
the  new  city  was  at  each  stage  to  reform  itaelf,  to  advance 
towards  more  liberty  and  justice,  and  to  make  a  conquest 
upon  its  way  of  socialists,  hostile  sects,  colleetivists,  and 
even  of  anarchists,  in  order  to  end  by  grouping  them  all 
into  a  family  of  brothers,  reconciled  hy  the  realization  of 
a  common  ideal,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fulfilled  at 
last  upon  earth. 

The 'triumphant  spectacle  that  Luc  had  now  always  be- 
fore his  eyes,  that  city  of  happiness,  the  gayly  colored 
roofs  of  which  were  spread  out  before  his  window,  was  ad- 
•  mirable.  The  march  of  progress  which  a  former  genera- 
tion, sunk  in  ancient  error,  and  contaminated  by  an  in- 
iquitous environment,  had  so  mournfully  begim  in  the 
midst  of  many  obstacles  and  former  hatreds,  was  to  be  pur- 
sued by  their  children,  instructed  and  disciplined  by  the 
schools  and  workshops,  advancing  with  a  cheerful  step, 
even  to  the  attainment  of  aims  formerly  declared  chimer- 
ical. The  long  effort  of  struggling  humanity  resulted  in 
the  free  expansion  of  the  individual,  in  a  society  complete- 
ly satisfied ;  in  man  being  fully  man,  and  living  his  life 
in  its  entirety.  The  happy  city  was  thus  realized  in  the 
religion  of  life ;  the  religion  of  humanity,  freed  at  length 
from  dogmas,  it  became  in  itself  all  glory  and  all  joy. 

But  Luc  was  present  at  a  triumph  of  Labor — labor  the 
savior  of  mankind,  creator  and  regulator  of  the  social 
world.  From  the  first  he  had  desired  to  see  the  death 
and  disappearance  of  the  iniquitous  wage-system,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  source  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the  rot- 
ten basis  of  the  old  social  edifice,  which  was  crumbling  in 
all  directions.  He  had  dreamed  of  something  different 
in  his  reorganization  of  labor,  a  new  arrangement  which 
would  further  a  just  division  of  the  wealth  acquired  by 
labor.  But  by  how  many  stages  it  had  been  necessary  to 
advance  before  this  dream  could  become  reality  in  the 
happy  city  he  had  founded  ! 
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Authority  was  at  an  end ;  the  new  social  system  had 
no  other  foundation  than  the  tie  of  labor,  accepted  as 
necessary  by  all,  their  law  and  the  object  of  their  worship. 
A  number  of  groups  adopted  the  new  system,  breaking 
off  from  the  old  groups  of  builders,  dealers  in  clothing, 
metal-workers,  artisans,  and  farm  laborers,  each  group  in- 
creasing in  niunber,  each  different,  each  making  itself 
essential  to  the  rest,  and  satisfying  individual  wants  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  community.  Nothing  impeded 
any  man's  expansion ;  a  citizen  working  as  a  laborer  might 
unite  himself  with  as  many  groups  as  he  thought  proper. 

Luc  laughed  with  delight  when  a  morning  breeze 
brought  him  the  sound  of  song  and  laughter  from  his  city. 
What  a  happy  thing  was  work  now  that  it  had  been  made 
easy  and  delightful ! 

Luc  had  no  further  fears  about  the  future  of  his  city. 
He  looked  on  it,  as  it  grew  day  by  day,  as  if  it  were  a 
beautiful,  strong  creature,  endowed  with  eternal  youth.  It 
had  reached  down  to  Brias,  between  the  two  promontories 
of  the  Monts  Bleuses,  and  was  now  extending  over  the 
plain  of  Koumagne.  On  fine  days  the  white  fronts  of 
its  houses  seemed  to  smile  in  the  midst  of  verdure,  and 
no  smoke  marred  the  clearness  of  the  air,  for  chimneys 
had  been  abolished,  and  electricity  had  everywhere  re- 
placed wood  and  coal. 

And  in  the  city  all  was  love.  A  pervading  sense  of  love, 
increasing,  wholesome,  purifying,  became  the  perfume  and 
the  sacred  flame  of  daily  life.  Love,  general  and  uni- 
versal, had  its  birth  in  youth ;  then  it  passed  on  and  be- 
came mother  love,  father  love,  filial  love ;  it  spread  to  re- 
lations, to  neighbors,  to  fellow-citizens,  to  all  men  upon 
earth,  and  as  its  waves  swept  on  and  became  stronger,  it 
seemed  to  become  a  groat  sea  of  love,  bathing  the  shores 
of  the  whole  earth.  Charity — that  is,  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bors— was  like  the  fresh  air  which  fills  the  lungs  of  all 
who  breathe  it;  everywhere  there  was  this  feeling  of 
brotherly  love ;  love  alone  had  proved  able  to  realize  the 
unity  men  had  so  long  dreamed  of,  bringing  all  into  di- 
vine harmony.     The  human  race,  at  last  as  well  balanced 
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aa  the  planets  in  their  orbits  by  the  law  of  attraction,  the 
laws  of  justice,  solidarity,  and  love,  would  go  joyfully 
on  its  round  through  the  ages  of  eternity.  Such  was  the 
harvest  ever  renewed  and  renewing,  the  great  harvest  of 
tendemesa  and  loving  kindness,  that  Luc  every  morning 
saw  growing  up  around  him  in  spots  where  he  had  sown 
his  seed  so  bountifully  in  his  early  days.  In  his  whole 
city,  in  his  school-rooms,  in  his  workshops,  in  each  house, 
and  almost  in  each  heart,  for  many  years  he  had  been  sow- 
ing the  good  seed  with  lavish  hands. 

"  Just  look !  just  look !"  he  sometimes  said  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Josine,  Sosurette,  and  Suzanne  stood  together 
round  his  easy-chair,  placed  before  the  open  window  of 
his  room.  "  Just  look !  The  trees  have  put  forth  fresh 
buds  since  last  evening,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  kisses 
were  flying  about  over  the  roofs  like  little  singing  birds. 
Look  down  to  right  and  left;  don't  you  see  love  on  the 
wing  in  the  light  of  sunrise  ?" 

All  three  laughed  as  he  spoke,  for  they  loved  to  humor 
him. 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  said  Josine.  "  I  see  over  there,  on 
that  house  with  blue  tiles  and  white  stars,  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine which  tells  us  that  there  is  great  joy  within.  There 
must  he  lovers  there — people  who  have  passed  a  happy 
night." 

"  And  look  opposite,"  said  Sceurette,  "  on  the  bright 
fagade  of  that  other  house,  with  its  white  tiles,  orna- 
mented with  roses,  how  the  windows  shine,  as  if  a  star 
were  rising.     A  child  must  just  have  been  born  there." 

"  And  everywhere,  over  all  houses  in  the  whole  city," 
said  Suzanne,  "  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  falling  and  gath- 
ering themselves  together  like  ears  of  golden  corn  in  a 
field  of  brotherly  affection,  which  is  wonderful  for  its  fer- 
tility. Does  not  that  mean  peace  for  all,  and  love  for  all, 
which  every  day  is  springing  up  in  our  dear  town,  and 
will  be  harvested  in  the  future?" 

Luc  listened  to  them  with  delight.  What  a  delicious 
reward  it  was  for  him;  what  an  adorable  gift  of  love 
they  gave  him,  as  in  his  extreme  old  age  they  surrounded 
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him  with  tokens  of  suhlime  affection — these  three  women 
whose  presence  made  simny  and  fragrant  his  last  days  on 
earth.  Nowhere  else  had  love  brought  forth  so  magnif- 
icent a  harvest;  in  his  own  house,  around  hia  own  chair, 
love  had  results  most  profuse  and  most  delightful.  Three 
women  adored  him.  They  watched  over  him  every  hour 
with  solicitude,  they  worshipped  him  with  affection  and 
devotion,  providing  for  all  his  little  wants  with  tender 
care.  They  were  all  infinitely  kind  and  good,  and  in- 
finitely tender.  Each  had  a  serene  look  which  showed  that 
she  was  glad  to  be  alive,  and  to  be  able,  with  gentle  hands, 
to  support  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb.  They  were 
all  three  very  old.  Their  hair  was  white,  as  was  their 
complexion,  but  they  were  as  light  as  phantoms.  They 
had  all  grown  venerable,  and  were  like  pure  fiames,  bright 
and  cheerful,  fiames  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  youthful 
but  most  constant  love  felt  for  the  old  man  whom  they 
now  waited  upon.  He  was  still  living,  and  therefore  they 
wanted  to  live.  They  supplied  him  with  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
They  were  always  there,  always  in  good  health  and  good 
preservation,  going  and  coming  on  his  behalf,  for  he  was 
not  able  to  rise.  They  were  his  guardians  and  his  house- 
keepers, his  companions  who  seemed  to  prolong  his  long 
existence,  which  had  now  overpassed  the  limits  usually  al- 
lotted to  man. 

Josine,  at  seventy-eight,  was  the  one  he  had  loved,  the 
Eve  whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  fall  and  from  suffering. 
She  was  very  slight;  but  like  a  withered  flower  that  re- 
tains its  perfume,  she  had  kept  her  supple  gracefulness 
and  her  delicate  charm.  In  bright  sunshine  her  white 
hair  would  sometimes  show  something  of  the  tint  of  gold, 
so  beautiful  in  her  youth.  And  Lue  continued  to  adore 
her,  even  as  he  had  done  upon  that  far-off  day  when  he 
had  succored  her,  loving  in  her  the  suffering  people,  and 
having  selected  her  as  the  most  wretched  and  the  most  un- 
happy in  order  to  save  with  her,  if  he  saved  her,  all  the 
abandoned  of  this  world  suffering  through  disgrace  and 
hunger.    He  often  kissed  fervently  her  hand  which  had 
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been  mutilated  by  cruel  labor,  in  that  penitentiary  of 
wage-earners,  whence  his  pity  and  bis  love  for  ber  had 
prompted  him  to  rescue  others.  To  complete  bis  mission 
of  redemption  and  deliverance,  he  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  being  aided  by  a  wife;  without  her  he  could  not  he 
strong  and  complete,  nor  able  to  redeem  his  fellows.  It 
was  from  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  from  the  fruit  of 
their  love,  that  a  new  generation  must  be  bom  into  the 
world.  When  Josine  had  borne  him  children  he  felt  his 
work  would  go  on  from  generation  to  generation.  She, 
too,  adored  him.  She  loved  bim,  as  she  had  done  from  the 
day  that  they  first  met,  with  a  fiame  of  tender  gratitude. 
She  gave  herself  to  him  body  and  soul,  and  age  bad  not 
extinguished  or  diminished  ber  love. 

Scenrette,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  Luc,  being  almost 
eighty-five,  was  the  most  active  of  the  three  women.  She 
was  on  her  feet  morning  and  night,  and  she  was  always 
busy.  She  bad  not  seemed  to  grow  older  for  many  years. 
Always  slender,3he  was  now  still  more  ephemeral, but  had 
certainly  grown  handsomer  in  her  old  age.  She  bad  for- 
merly been  dark,  thin,  and  unlovely,  but  had  now  become 
an  exquisite  little  old  lady,  a  white  mouse,  as  it  were,  with 
brilliant  eyes.  Long  ago,  in  the  painful  crisis  of  ber  love 
for  Luc,  when  she  felt  what  it  was  to  love  and  not  be  loved, 
ber  good  brother  bad  told  her  that  in  time  she  would  he- 
come  resigned,  and  make  others  happy  by  the  sacrifice 
of  herself.  She  had  daily  become  more  resigned,  and  her 
renouncement  had  ended  by  giving  ber  pure  joy — ^by  be-  . 
ing  a  spring  of  divine  happiness. 

Suzanne,  now  eighty-eight,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three 
women,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  venerable.  She  was 
not  tall,  but  she  carried  herself  erect,  with  a  soft,  tender 
face,  the  only  charm  of  which  in  youth  had  been  its  look 
of  goodness  and  intelligence.  But  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  walk,  though  her  eyes  showed  how  anxious  she  was  to 
be  helpful  to  others,  and  to  be  active  in  good  works.  She 
might  generally  be  found  sitting  beside  Luc.  She  kept 
him  company,  while  the  two  others,  Josine  and  Soeu- 
rette,  hurried  about,  trotting  noiselessly  through  the  room. 
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or  stood  near  their  dear  old  invalid,  who  sat  smiling  in 
his  easy-chair.  Suzanne,  too,  had  loved  him  in  the  days 
of  her  sad  youth,  but  her  love  was  long  unknown  to  her- 
self. 

Thus  Luc,  now  very  old,  very  tall,  and  handsome  still, 
was  ending  his  life  beloved  by  three  women  who,  like  him- 
self, were  old,  but  handsome  in  old  age.  He,  with  his 
tall  form  not  yet  bent  by  the  weight  of  years,  was  strong 
and  in  good  health — as  sound  as  an  oak.  Only  his  lega 
had  swollen.  They  had  become  stiff  and  unserviceable,  so 
that  he  was  nailed  to  his  seat  before  his  window,  ever  look- 
ing with  delight  on  the  city  he  had  founded.  Over  liis 
brow  stood  up  a  cluster  of  thick  hair,  for  age  had  not 
brought  baldness ;  but  his  head  was  now  quite  white,  and 
his  hair  was  a  mane,  like  that  of  an  old  lion.  The  last 
days  of  his  life  were  perfumed  by  the  tender  love  of  tJiose 
around  him,  Josine,  Soeurette,  and  Suzanne.  He  had  long 
loved  them.  He  loved  all  three  of  them,  and  they  re- 
joiced in  his  great  love,  in  which  they  perceived  such 
brotherly  kindness,  such  goodness.  Love  was  a  river  in 
which  his  life  flowed  on  to  its  close,  and  the  woman  he 
had  passionately  loved  and  his  dear  friends  he  now  folded 
to  his  heart  with  equal  pressure,  and  found  in  their  love 
for  him  and  in  his  for  them  fresh  life  and  joy  in  living. 

But  there  were  signs  that  the  end  was  drawing  near. 
Like  Jordan,  Lnc  felt  that,  his  work  being  now  done,  he 
must  go  away  from  earth.  He  felt  sleep  beginning  to 
overcome  him  and  rest  to  be  at  hand ;  he  had  deserved  it, 
and  now  he  joyfully  looked  forward  to  it.  He  saw  death 
draw  near,  and  welcomed  it ;  he  knew  it  to  be  necessary, 
and  thought  it  would  give  him  a  gentle  summons.  Good 
man  as  he  was,  spending  his  life  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of 
others,  he  had  lived  more  for  earth  than  heaven.  He  be- 
lieved in  an  immortality  to  be  found  in  his  work,  carried 
on  after  his  death  by  his  children  and  grandchildren; 
and  he  was  happy  in  thinking  that  because  he  had  lived 
men  of  the  future  would  he  better  and  more  happy.  So 
Josine,  Sceurette,  and  Suzanne,  seeing  him  so  sweetly  fall- 
ing asleep,  could  not  he  sad.    Every  morning  they  opened 
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his  windows  that  the  sun  he  loved  might  freely  enter,  and 
they  dressed  his  room  with  fragrant  flowers.  Besides  this, 
well  knowing  his  delight  in  children,  they  wanted  him  con- 
stantly to  see  some  of  them  around  him;  little  lads  and 
lasses  with  their  fair  curls  or  their  brown  locks,  who  were 
like  other  flowers,  buds  now,  but  to  be  all  strength  and 
beauty  in  later  years.  And  when  these  little  folks  were 
in  his  room,  laughing  and  playing  round  his  easy-chair, 
Luc  would  smile  tenderly,  watching  their  romps  with  an 
air  of  amusement,  and  delighted  that  his  life  would  end 
in  so  much  hope  and  gayety. 

But  the  day  of  his  death  kept  coming  near.  The  three 
women  who  saw  it  approaching,  by  the  look  in  the  clear 
eyes  of  ihe  old  man,  sent  for  his  little  great-grandchildreBj 
the  sight  of  whom,  in  his  last  moments,  would  most  re- 
mind him  of  his  youth  and  speak  most  to  him  of  the 
future.  These  children  brought  with  them  older  ones, 
their  playfellows,  descendants  of  the  workmen  whose 
united  efforts  had  years  before  founded  La  Crecherie. 
The  sunny  chamber  was  a  charming  sight,  full  of  chil- 
dren and  of  roses,  among  which  sat  the  hero,  the  old  lion 
with  his  silvery  mane,  still  interested  in  these  little 
ones,  looking  at  once  moved  and  delighted.  He  recog- 
nized them  all,  called  them  by  name,  and  asked  them 
questions. 

A  great  lad  of  eighteen,  Francois,  son  of  Hippolyte 
Mitaine  and  Laure  Tauchard,  looked  at  him  with  two 
great  tears  in  his  eyes,  which  he  was  trying  to  conceal. 
Luc  called  him. 

"  Come  and  press  my  hand,  my  fine  Francois,"  said 
he.  "  You  must  not  be  sorry ;  you  see  that  we  all  feel  sat- 
isfied. Be  a  brave  man.  How  you  have  grown!  Some 
day  you  will  make  a  splendid  lover." 

The  next  to  whom  he  spoke  were  two  young  girls  about 
fifteen — Araelie,  the  daughter  of  Alexandre  Feuillat  and 
Clementine  Bourron,  and  Simonne,  whose  parents  were 
Adolphe  Laboque  and  Germaine  Yvonnot. 

"  Ah !  you  are  always  merry,  you  two  beautiful  girls, 
and  that  is  right.  Come  here  and  let  rae  kiss  you  on  your 
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fresh  young  cheeks ;  and  be  always  gay  and  beautiful,  for 
that  makes  people  happy." 

After  that  he  spoke  to  none  of  them  but  his  own  de- 
scendants, who  had  increased  and  multiplied  rapidly. 
Two  of  hia  grandchildren  were  there — Alice,  a  young  girl 
of  eighteen,  daughter  of  Charles  Froment  and  Claudine 
Bonnaire,  and  a  grandson  of  sixteen,  Kichard,  whose 
father  was  Jules  Froment  and  his  mother  Celine  I^n- 
fant.  Josine  and  Sceurette  had  sent  for  the  girls  and 
boys  only;  the  room  would  have  been  too  full  had  the 
fathers  and  mothers  come  with  their  children,  Luc  laugh- 
ed tenderly  as  he  called  Alice  and  Richard  up  to  him. 

"  My  pretty  Alice,"  said  he,  "  you  are  almost  old  enough 
to  be  married ;  look  out  for  some  young  man  who  has  good 
health  and  is  as  handsome  as  yourself.  Ah !  you  have  seen 
to  that  already?  Love  each  other  much,  have  healthy, 
handsome  children.  And  you,  my  big  Richard,  I  hear 
that  you  are  going  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  shoemaking 
shop.  I  am  told  that  what  you  take  most  interest  in  is 
music,  of  which  you  are  passionately  fond.  Work  hard 
at  the  shop,  and  then  enjoy  your  music.  Cultivate  your 
genius,  if  you  have  any,  my  boy." 

At  this  moment  four  very  little  children  came  in.  They 
were  three  boys  and  a  girl,  Luc's  great  -  grandchildren,  , 
who  tried  to  climb  up  on  his  knees.  He  began  by  lifting 
up  the  eldest,  Georges,  who  was  seven,  the  son  of  Maurice 
Morfain  and  Berthe  JcUivet,  who  were  cousins,  one  the 
son  of  Kaymond  Morfain  and  Therese  Froment,  the  other 
the  daughter  of  Andre  JoUivet  and  Luc's  daughter  Pau- 
line. 

"Ah I"  said  the  great-grandfather,  "my  good  little 
Georges,  dear  grandson  of  my  two  daughters,  Therese 
the  brunette  and  Pauline  the  blonde !  You  used  to  have 
eyes  like  my  Pauline,  and  now  they  are  getting  to  he 
like  those  of  Therese !  And  your  pretty  mouth  with  its 
smile — is  it  like  that  of  my  Therese,  or  is  it  Pauline's? 
Give  me  a  good  kiss,  a  hearty  kiss,  my  dear  little  Georges, 
that  you  may  remember  for  a  long,  long  time  how  you 
have  seen  me." 

L)ji.z.iit>,Coogle 
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Then  it  was  the  turn  of  Gregoire  Bonnaire,  who  waa 
younger  than  Georgea,  being  hardly  five.  He  was  the  son 
of  Felicien  Bonnaire  and  of  Helene  Jollivet,  the  first 
child  of  Severin  Bonnaire  and  Leonie  Gourier;  her  mother 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Andre  Jollivet  and  Pauline 
Froment. 

"  So  you  are  another  little  man  belonging  to  my  Pau- 
line! Tell  me,  Gregoire,  is  not  grandmamma  Pauline 
very  charming,  with  her  hands  always  full  of  nice  things? 
And  you  love  me,  too,  your  great-grandpapa,  my  Gregoire. 
You  want  to  be  a  good  boy  always,  do  you  not  ?  Think  of 
that  when  you  think  of  me.  Kiss  me;  give  me  a  good 
hearty  kiss." 

Afterwards  he  took  up  the  two  youngest,  Clement  and 
Luce,  brother  and  sister,  setting  one  on  his  right  knee, 
the  other  on  his  left.  Clement  was  five,  Luce  only  two. 
They  were  the  children  of  Ludovic  Boisgelin  and  Mariette 
Froment.  But  in  them  there  was  great  mingling  of  the 
blood  of  those  we  have  before  known  in  this  narrative. 
Ludovic  was  the  son  of  Paul  Boisgelin  and  of  Antoinette  ■ 
Bonnaire,  and  Mariette  was  the  daughter  of  Hilaire  Fro- 
ment and  Colette,  the  charming  eldest  daughter  of  Nanet 
and  Kise.  They  were  thus  descended  from  the  Delaveaus, 
the  Boisgelins,  the  Bonnairea,  and  the  Froments,  with 
their  fair  foreheads  and  their  pretty  curls. 

"  Come,  come,  little  Clement  and  little  Luce,  my  dar- 
lings. If  you  could  only  know  all  that  I  recall  as  I  look 
into  your  bright  eyes!  Little  Clement,  you  are  a  good 
boy  and  a  strong  boy.  Oh,  I  know ;  1  have  heard  all  about 
you  from  grandpapa  Hilaire,  who  is  always  so  glad  to 
hear  you  laughing.  And  you,  my  little  Luce,  yon  dear 
little  atom,  who  can  hardly  talk,  I  know  you  are  a  brave 
little  woman,  for  you  never  cry,  and  you  lift  up  your 
plump  little  fists  to  the  bright  sun.  You  must  kiss  me, 
both  of  you,  my  handsome,  darling  children.  You  are 
the  best  things  I  shall  leave  behind ;  in  you  will  be  my 
strength  and  hope  when  I  am  gone." 

The  others  had  drawn  near,  and  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  arms  long  enough  to  enfold  all  of  them  and 
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to  press  than  to  hia  heart.  To  them  he  entruBted  the 
future;  he  put  hia  work  into  their  hands,  as  if  they  were 
new  forces  which  might  carry  it  on  and  enlarge  that  work 
by-and-hy.  He  had  always  looked  to  children,  to  genera- 
tiona  yet  unborn,  to  complete  the  work  of  happiness. 
And  those  dear  children  sprung  from  himself,  now  stand- 
ing round  him  in  this  last  hour — an  hour  of  peace — what 
a  legacy  of  justice,  virtue,  and  happiness  he  was  about  to 
leave  them  I  How  earnestly  and  passionately  he  looked  to 
them  to  realize  his  dream  of  the  human  race  made  day 
by  day  more  free  and  more  happy ! 

"  Now,  then,  my  darlings,  be  good,  be  honest,  and  be 
always  kind !  Kemember  bow  you  have  all  kissed  me  to- 
day, and  love  me  always,  but  love  one  another,  too.  You 
will  some  day  know  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  you 
will  do.  as  we  have  done;  and  your  children  in  their 
turn  will  do  as  their  fathers  did  with  labor,  energy,  and 
much  love  1  Meantime,  dear  children,  go  away  now  and 
play,  and  be  always  healthy  and  very  merry." 

Josine,  Soeurette,  and  Suzanne  wanted  to  send  the  chil- 
dren home,  for  fear  that  they  might  make  too  much  noise, 
since  they  saw  that  Luc  was  gradually  growing  weaker; 
but  he  would  not  let  them  go.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
children  near  him,  and  to  die  with  the  sound  of  their 
merry  laughter  in  bis  ears.  It  was  therefore  settled  that 
they  might  all  play  under  his  window  in  the  garden.  He 
heard  them  and  could  see  them  and  was  content. 

The  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon,  a  bright,  beauti- 
ful summer  sun,  which  had  lit  up  the  whole  city,  and  still 
shone  into  the  chamber  of  death,  which  seemed  touched 
up  with  gold.  Luc,  in  this  splendor,  seated  in  his  easy- 
chair,  remained  long  without  speaking,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  wide  horizon.  There  was  deep  silence,  Josine  and 
Sceurette  did  not  speak;  they  knelt,  one  on  each  aide  of 
his  chair,  while  Siizanne,  seated  beside  him,  seemed  like 
him  to  be  in  a  deep  reverie.  He  spoke  at  last,  in  a  slow 
voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  came  from  afar: 

"  Yes,  our  city  is  yonder.  Beauclair  regenerated 
sparkles  in  the  sunshine  and  has  a  pure  atmosphere ;  I 
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know,  too,  that  neighboring  places — Brias,  MagnoUes,  Foi^ 
merles,  and  Saint-Cron — have  followed  our  example  and 
have  been  rebuilt  and  reorganized.  But  jonder,  beyond 
the  MontB  Bleuses,  there  are  other  places,  and  farther 
etill,  beyond  the  termination  of  the  great  plain  of  Kou- 
magne,  there  lies  a  vast  world,  in  the  provinces  and  coun- 
tries of  which  nations  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  as 
they  march  onward  towards  the  happy  city." 

lie  was  again  silent  and  absorbed  in  thought.  He 
very  well  knew  that  the  changes  he  had  inaugurated 
at  La  Crecherie  and  Beauclair  were  going  on  in  other 
places  everywhere  with  increased  rapidity.  The  move- 
ment begun  in  manufacturing  towns  soon  spread  to  the 
provinces,  then  to  the  whole  nation,  then  to  neighboring 
countries.  There  were  no  more  frontiers,  no  more  chains 
of  mountains,  no  more  impassable  oceans ;  deliverance  was 
flying  from  one  continent  to  another,  sweeping  away  super- 
stition, and  drawing  all  peoples  together. 

Finally  Luc  again  spoke,  in  a  weak  voice : 

"  Ah,  yes ;  would  that  I  could  know  before  giving  up 
my  work  how  far  its  great  end  has  by  this  time  been 
accomplished  I  I  think  that  I  should  sleep  better  and 
should  take  with  me  into  the  grave  more  certainty  and 
hope." 

There  was  another  silence.  Josine,  Sceurette,  and  Su- 
zanne sat,  as  he  did,  looking,  as  it  were,  into  the  future. 

At  last  Josine  spoke: 

"  I  have  heard  something.  A  traveller  has  told  me  that 
in  a  great  republic  the  c'oUectivists  have  become  the  mas- 
ters of  power.  They  have  for  years  been  fighting  bloody 
political  battles  to  gain  possession  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly and  of  the  government.  Legally,  they  could  not 
succeed,  but  had  to  make  a  coup  d'etat,  after  they  felt 
that  they  were  strong  enough,  and  were  certain  of  a 
strong  support  in  the  people.  As  soon  as  the  revolution 
succeeded  they  made  laws  according  to  their  own  theoreti- 
cal programme,  or  put  forth  decrees.  All  private  property 
was  confiscated,  all  the  wealth  of  individuals  became  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  all  tools  and  machinery  were 
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given  over  to  the  laborers.  There  were  no  more  land- 
owners, no  capitalists,  no  oHTiers  of  factories.  The  state 
reigned  master  of  all,  and  sole  owner  and  capitalist.  It 
regulated  all  social  life,  and  distributed  benefits  to  whom 
it  would.  But  this  immense  revolution,  this  universal 
overthrow,  these  sudden  radical  changes,  did  not,  of 
course,  take  place  without  a  dreadful  stru^le.  Classes 
do  not  let  themselves  be  despoiled,  even  though  their 
wealth  may  have  been  ill-gotten.  Dreadful  outbreaks 
took  place  all  over  the  country.  Land-owners  preferred 
to  be  killed  on  their  own  door-steps  rather  than  surrender 
their  land.  Some  destroyed  their  own  wealth,  flooded 
their  mines,  broke  up  the  railroads,  and  blew  up  their 
factories ;  while  investors  burned  up  their  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates, and  flimg  their  gold  and  silver  into  ^Jie  sea. 
Some  houses  had  to  be  besieged ;  whole  cities  had  to  be 
taken  by  storm.  There  was  for  years  a  frightful  civil  war, 
during  which  the  streets  were  red  with  blood  and  corpses 
were  carried  off  by  the  rivers.  After  that  the  sovereign 
state  encountered  all  kinds  of  difficulties  before  it  could 
set  the  new  state  of  things  on  foot.  Values  were  regulated 
by  the  worth  of  each  hour  of  man's  labor,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  hons  de  travail  was  adopted.  At  first  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  superintend  production,  and  to 
divide  its  profits  pro  rata,  according  to  the  work  of  each 
man.  Afterwards  they  foimd  that  they  must  have  other 
bureaus  of  control,  and  a  complicated  organization  was 
created  which  impeded  the  wheels  of  the  new  system. 
They  fell  back  on  the  old  plan  of  quartering  men  in  bar- 
racks, and  no  system  ever  bore  more  bard  on  men,  or  left 
them  less  freedom.  And  yet  the  change  was  in  the  end 
accomplished;  it  was  one  step  onward  on  the  way  to  jus- 
tice. Labor  had  become  honorable,  and  wealth  daily  in- 
creased and  was  more  equitably  distributed.  So  at  last 
the  wage-earning  system  violently  disappeared,  together 
with  capital,  money,  and  commerce.  My  traveller  told  me 
that  the  coUectivist  state,  once  overwhelmed  by  so  many 
catastrophes  and  watered  by  so  much  blood,  is  now  finally 
becoming  peaceful,  and  is  entering  on  a  period  of  soli- 
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darity  and  fraternity,  with  a  population  industrious  and 
free." 

JoBine  ended,  and  looked  again  thoughtfully  into  the 
horizon.     Luc  gently  remarked : 

"  Tea,  that  is  one  of  the  waya  of  blood,  with  which  I 
would  never  take  any  part.  But  now,  what  matters  the 
shedding  of  blood,  since  it  has  led  man  to  harmony  and 
peace  V 

Then,  after  a  silence,  Sceurette  spoke,  her  large  eyes 
looking  out  on  the  scene  before  her  across  the  gigantic 
ridges  of  the  Monts  Blouses : 

"  I,  too,  have  learned  something,"  said  she ;  "  people 
who  were  eye-witnesses  have  told  me  frightful  things. 
There  is  a  great  empire  not  far  from  here,  where  anar- 
chists ^ave  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  old  structure  by 
bombs  and  dynamite.  The  people  had  suffered  long; 
so  they  joined  the  anarchists,  and  completed  the  liberating 
work  of  destruction.  They  swept  away  the  very  frag- 
ments of  the  old  rotten  social  systern.  For  a  long  time 
towns  flamed  every  night  like  torches,  and  in  them  per- 
ished the  wicked  old  councillors  who  refused  to  give  in. 
Then  came  that  deluge  of  blood  of  which  the  .prophets 
of  anarchy  had  long  spoken  as  a  necessity.  After  that 
new  times  came.  The  watchword  was  no  longer,  '  Give  to 
each  man  according  to  his  work,'  hut  '  All  men  have  a 
right  to  life  and  shelter,  food  and  clothing.'  At  first  they 
put  all  the  wealth  into  one  mass,  and  afterwards  began 
to  divide  it,  not  giving  anything  to  any  one  until  they 
were  certain  that  there  was  enough  for  all.  Men  went  to 
work,  and  nature,  by  aid  of  science,  was  made  so  produc- 
tive that  it  furnished  enormous  wealth.  They  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  There  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tites of  all  even  had  there  been  a  tenfold  larger  population. 
When  thievish  and  parasitical  society  has  disappeared, 
and  money,  the  source  of  all  crime,  has  been  abolished, 
with  all  our  savage  laws  of  repression  and  restriction, 
which  are  also  responsible  for  much  iniquity,  peace  will 
reign  in  a  liberated  community  where  the  happiness  of 
each  should  be  the  happiness  of  all.     There  will  be  no 
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more  authority  of  any  kind,  no  more  laws  will  be  want- 
ed, no  more  government.  If  the  nihilists  availed  them- 
aelveg  of  fire  and  aword  to  make  a  first  extermination,  it 
was  because  they  knew  that  they  could  not  otherwise  de- 
stroy completely  the  old  hereditary  belief  in  monarchy 
and  religion,  and  cmsh  authority  forever,  root  and  branch, 
without  this  brutal  cauterization  of  the  world's  sore. 
They  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  with  one  blow  the  links 
of  hereditary  belief  in  the  old  errors  of  the  past,  and  make 
an  end  of  despotism.  They  did  this  thoroughly,  hoping 
that  the  links  they  cut  apart  might  never  again  be  united. 
AH  politics,  they  held,  were  bad  and  poisoned  because  they 
were  made  up  of  compromises  and  concessions — ^bargains 
of  which  the  weaker  party  always  got  the  worst.  And  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  world,  when  they  had  been  swept 
away,  they  thought  the  pure  and  noble  dream  of  anarchy 
would  at  length  be  realized.  It  was  the  largest,  most 
ideal  conception  of  a  state  of  peace  and  happiness  for 
man — man  free  under  a  free  social  system,  every  creature 
free  from  every  bond,  free  to  follow  his  own  instincts,  to 
enlarge  all  his  faculties,  and  to  be  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  own  part  of  the  general  wealth." 

Socurette  ceased  to  speak,  and  stood  thoughtful  and  si- 
lent, with  her  elbow  leaning  on  the  back  of  Luc's  chair. 
After  a  few  moments  Luc  spoke  again,  though  his  voice 
was  slower  and  weaker : 

"  Yes,  in  those  last  days,  on  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  the  anarchists  will  rejoin  the  disciples  of  Fourier, 
even  as  the  collectivists  themselves  will  join  with  others. 
Their  roads  may  have  been  different,  but  their  end  will 
be  the  same — the  happiness  of  all  under  justice  and  lib- 
erty." 

Then,  after  musing  for  a  few  moments,  he  resumed : 

"  How  many  tears,  how  much  bloodshed,  what  abom- 
inable wars  there  have  been  to  conquer  the  fraternal  peace 
desired  equally  by  all !  How  many  centuries  of  fratricide 
have  there  been  when  the  main  question  was  merely  who 
should  pass  to  the  right  and  who  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
reach  first  the  bourn  of  final  happiness." 
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Suzanne,  who  till  then  had  Bat  silent,  gazing  like  the 
rest  into  the  horizon,  spoke  at  laat,  biit  her  vision  had  filled 
her  heart  with  a  great  thrill  of  pity : 

"  Ah !  the  last  war,"  said  ahe,  "  the  world's  last  battle ! 
It  will  be  so  terrible  that  men  forever  will  break  their 
Bwords  and  spike  th'eir  cannon.  At  first  it  was  great  social 
crises  that  were  to  reconstruct  the  world,  and  I  have  heard 
fearful  accounts  from  men  who  came  near  losing  their 
senses  by  reason  of  the  fearful  shock  these  things  produced 
in  the  world.  In  the  mad  stru^le,  when  nations  were  big 
with  projects  for  a  future  Boeial  system,  half  Europe  ar- 
rayed itself  on  land  against  the  other  half,  and  whole  con- 
tinents engaged  in  strife;  whole  squadrons  put  to  sea. to 
establish  the  authority  of  their  people  over  the  whole 
earth.  No  nation  had  been  able  to  resist  the  impulse; 
they  were  drawn  into  it  by  others ;  they  drew  up  in  line, 
two  great  armies  burning  with  race  hatreds,  resolved  to  an- 
nihilate each  other,  as  if  in  their  empty  and  uncultivated 
fields  where  there  were  two  men  at  work  there  was  one  too 
many.  And  two  great  armies  of  brothers  turned  to  foes 
met  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  Europe  upon  vast  plains 
where  millions  of  human  beings  conveniently  could  slay 
each  other.  The  troops  spread  out  over  miles  and  miles, 
followed  by  their  reserves,  such  a  torrent  of  men  that  the 
fighting  lasted  for  a  month.  Every  day  more  human  flesh 
was  food  for  bullets  and  bombs.  They  even  did  not  have 
time  to  carry  off  the  dead.  Heaps  of  bodies  served  as 
walls,  behind  which  fresh  regiments  fought  and  were 
killed.  Night  did  not  stay  the  carnage ;  they  killed  each 
other  in  the  darkness.  The  sun,  as  it  rose  each  day,  shone 
upon  pools  of  blood,  on  a  field  of  carnage  covered  with 
stacks  of  dead.  There  was  a  roar  like  thunder  every- 
where, and  whole  regiments  seemed  to  disappear  in  a  flash. 
The  men  who  fought  had  no  need  to  draw  near  each  oth- 
er, since  cannon  threw  their  shells  for  miles,  and  each  of 
such  shells  swept  bare  an  acre  of  the  earth,  poisoning  and 
asphyxiating  the  very  heavens.  Balloons,  too,  sent  down 
balls  and  bombs  to  set  fire  to  the  cities.  Science  had  in- 
vented fresh  explosives,  murderous  engines  able  to  carry 
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death  to  enormous  diatances,  or  to  swallow  many  people 
at  once,  like  an  earthquake.  And  what  a  monstrous  mas- 
sacre took  place  on  the  last  night  of  that  tremendous  bat- 
tle! Never  had  such  a  human  sacrifice  smoked  under 
heaven.  More  than  a  million  of  men  lay  there  in  the  great 
devastated  fields,  beside  the  rivers,  and  scattered  over  the 
meadows.  A  man  could  have  walked  for  hours,  see- 
ing everywhere  was  a  harvest  of  dead  bodies,  lying  with 
staring  eyes  and  open  mouths,  seeming  to  reproach  men 
for  their  madness.  This  was  the  world's  last  battle,  so 
completely  bad  its  horrors  impressed  mankind.  People 
woke  up  from  their  mad  intoxication,  and  all  felt  the  cer- 
tainty that  war  was  no  longer  possible,  for  science  that 
was  meant  to  make  life  prosperous  was  not  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  death." 

Suzanne  was  once  more  silent,  but  was  trembling,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright.  She  was  dreaming  of  peace  in  the 
future.  Luc  spoke  once  more,  though  he  could  not  raise 
his  voice  above  a  breath : 

"  Yes,  war,"  he  said,  "  is  dead.  The  world  has  reached 
its  last  stage.  Brothers  may  now  give  each  other  the 
fraternal  kiss;  they  are  in  port  after  their  long,  rough 
voyage.    My  day  is  done,  and  now  I  may  go  to  sleep." 

He  spoke  no  more,  and  Josine,  Sceurette,  and  Suzanne, 
without  moving,  waited  for  his  last  sigh.  They  were  not 
sad.  They  watched  with  tender  fervor  in  the  death  cham- 
ber, that  was  so  calm  and  cheerful,  so  full  of  sunshine  and 
of  flowers.  Below  the  window  the  happy  children  were 
joyously  romping.  They  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  babes 
and  the  laughter  of  the  older  ones ;  it  was  a  foretaste  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  race  upon  its  march  to  joy  in 
the  future.  The  great  blue  sky  was  over  them,  and  the 
kindly  sun,  the  father  and  fertilizer,  whose  fire  had  been 
captured  and  turned  to  domestic  uses,  was  shining  in  the 
horizon.  And  under  the  gleam  of  its  rays  of  glory 
sparkled  the  roofs  of  Beauclair  triumphant,  at  this  time  of 
the  day  a  bee-hive  of  active  workers  whom  regenerated 
labor  had  made  happy  because  there  was  a  just  division 
of  wealth  among  them.     And  beyond  the  plain  of  Kou- 
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magne,  beyond  the  Moots  Bleuses,  a  federation  of  nations 
was  in  progreee,  so  that  all  might  be  at  last  one  brotherly 
people,  and  bo  the  hmnan  race  should  fulfil  its  destiny  of 
love  and  truth  and  peace. 

Then  Luc,  with  one  last  look,  took  in  the  town,  the 
horizon,  and  the  fields,  where  the  reform  that  he  had  begun 
was  going  on  so  prosperously.  His  work  was  done.  He 
had  founded  his  city.  And  so  he  died,  passing  into  the 
unmeasured  flood  of  universal  love  and  life  eternal. 


THE    END 
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